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EDITORIAL 


Since  my  last  message — “Free  Men  or  Vassals” — in  the  December  issue,  our 
country  has  been  attacked.  Despoilers  of  Liberty  have  roared  out  of  black  night  to 
swoop  down  and  rain  death  and  destruction  upon  us.  We  have  been  suddenly, 
murderously  stabbed  in  the  back!  The  hand  of  a Judas  has  plunged  the  blade  and 
the  UNITED  STATES  is  at  WAR! 

On  the  eve  of  this  momentous  year,  a year  filled  with  stupendous  tasks  and 
events  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  faithfulness  and  loyalty  of  Pennsylvania’s 
fishermen. 

No  other  group  of  American  citizens  have  learned  to  know  and  love  our  vast 
domains  of  liberty  as  we  outdoorsmen  and  make  no  mistake,  no  other  group  will 
fight  more  doggedly  to  defend  and  preserve  it.  Be  the  deceit  and  infamous  design 
of  our  enemy  what  it  may,  we,  the  fishermen  in  this  great  cradle  of  American  In- 
dependence are  more  resolved  than  ever  that  the  sanctity  of  our  outdoors  shall  not 
be  violated. 

Sums  of  money,  idle  money,  repose  in  the  treasuries  of  the  more  than  one  thou- 
sand sportsmens’  organizations  in  this  state.  This  money  can  be  put  to  good  use 
and  will  certainly  serve  best  if  enlisted  in  the  very  front  lines  of  our  national  de- 
fense. Convert  these  idle  dollars  into  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  STAMPS  and 
UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  BONDS!  Many  of  our  boys  who  have  already  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  were  ardent  fellow  sportsmen.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  fellow  sportsmen  are  still  out  there  battling  and  dying  for  these  sacred  principles 
of  liberty.  It  is  our  duty,  our  bounden  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  them  by  back- 
ing them  up  with  every  last  measure  of  support  available. 

Throughout  this  alarming  crisis,  sportsmens’  treasuries  could  serve  no  better  pur- 
pose than  to  be  invested  in,  (loaned  to) , Uncle  Sam.  There  is  no  other  investment 
which  could  possibly  offer  better  results. 

May  1942  bring  with  it  united  faith  in  our  struggle  for  peace  and  a renewed  con- 
fidence of  man’s  trust  in  man  in  years  to  come. 
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A — Eyed  peacock  tall  feather. 

B — Peacock  sword. 

C — Long,  slender  saddle  hackle. 

D — Short,  stubby  saddle  hackle. 

E — Duck  breast  feather,  for  fan-wings. 


F — Duck  wing  quill. 

G — Duck  secondary  flight  feather. 

H — Some  streamer  feathers  of  unusual  mark- 
ings and  color  combinations:  1 — Stepchu;  2 — 

Yanosh;  3 — Vlrag. 


I — Typical  dry  fly  hackle. 

J — Typical  soft  barred-rock  wet  fly  hackle. 

K — Duck  side  feather,  for  Cahill-type  wings. 
L — Two  types  of  fly  bodies : 1 — Fuzzy  wool 

2 — Tapered,  closely  trimmed  dubbed  fur. 
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HOOKS,  FUR  AND  FEATHERS 

Some  Tips  on  Fly-Tying  Materials  That  Will  Avoid  Headaches 

For  You  and  the  Dealer  Too 


EAR  SIR: 

I want  to  tie  some  trout  flies. 
Please  send  me  a brown  neck.  1 
warn  you  that  I am  a particular 
cuss,  and  I insist  on  the  best  quality. 
Please  rush. 

Joe  Waxfingers. 


“Now,  isn’t  that  just  fine?  He  wants  to  tie 
some  trout  flies,  eh?  And  he  wants  a brown 
neck,  eh?  And  sure  he  wants  the  best 
quality! 

“Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did 
I ever  get  into  this  business?  I should  be 
a mind  reader  or  have  a crystal  ball. 

“Secrets — ! Wet  or  dry  flies?  Or  stream- 
ers? What  size  of  flies?  What  shade  of 
brown?  Gamecock  or  rooster  neck? 

“Quick,  Dick,  hand  me  the  aspirin!” 


We  never  inquired  how  Joe  Waxfingers 
finally  made  out  with  his  order,  but  we’re 
grateful  to  Joe,  for  he  gave  us  an  idea: 
Why  not  get  some  dope  on  this  question  of 
fly-tying  materials;  some  pointers  that  would 
smooth  the  pathway  of  many  an  amateur 
lure  maker  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
ease  the  headaches  of  dealers  in  fly-tying 
materials? 

Any  one  of  the  dealers  would  have  given 
us  the  information;  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
glad  to  do  it.  But  we  selected  Ernie  Hille 
^nd  his  good  wife,  Hilde,  right  here  in  our 
hqme  town  of  Williamsport,  and  from  here 
on  the  story  is  theirs.  We  just  wrote  down 
what  they  suggested,  in  notebook  fashion. 
Here  it  is,  arranged  under  headings  to  make 
it  easier  to  appreciate  and  to  remember. 

Hackles 

0 There  are  no  such  things  as  standard  colors 
in  hackles,  even  if  they  are  dyed.  The  ex- 
acting fly-tyer  will  do  well  to  send  a 
sample  when  ordering  any  kind  of  hackles, 
either  loose  or  in  necks. 

Some  colors  in  feathers  are  far  better  dyed 
than  in  their  natural  colors.  The  blue  dim 
is  one  example,  along  with  blacks,  although 
occasionally  some  excellent  natural  blacks 
and  blue  duns  are  available. 

There  is  a distinct  difference  between  the 
peacock  sword  and  the  peacock  eye,  although 
both  are  tail  feathers.  The  short  herl  of 
the  peacock  sword  is  for  salmon  flies  and 
streamers.  The  longer  herl  of  the  peacock 
eye  is  for  body  material,  as  in  the  Royal 
Coachman. 

The  man  who  ties  dry  flies  exclusively  will 
save  money  by  buying  loose  hackles  in  bulk 
rather  than  necks.  For  one  thing,  the  size 
distribution  of  hackles  in  necks  is  not  con- 
sistent, and  besides  the  bulk  of  the  feathers 
on  a neck  are  wasted  if  only  the  stiff  dry 
fly  hackles  are  used. 

The  quality  of  dry  fly  hackles  differs  with 
the  color.  Natural  brown  and  red  are  good, 
ginger  is  good  to  a certain  extent,  but  shades 
both  lighter  and  darker  than  these  are 
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progressively  poorer.  Down  the  dark  side, 
the  quality  ratings  place  the  hackles  in  this 
order:  Dark  brown,  black.  Down  the  light 

side,  the  order  is:  Light  ginger,  grizzly, 

badger,  white.  Saddle  hackles  are  the  exact 
opposite.  White,  grizzly,  and  badger  are  the 
best  quality;  light  ginger  runs  fairly  good, 
and  the  browns,  red,  and  black  are  of  in- 
ferior quality,  generally  speaking. 

In  ordering  a neck,  certain  details  must 
be  given  if  the  buyer  expects  to  be  satis- 
fied. He  should  send  a sample  of  the  color; 
should  specify  the  type  of  flies  to  be  made, 
and  should  note  the  sizes  of  flies  preferred. 
With  these  facts,  the  dealer  can  supply  the 
very  best  necks.  The  same  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  purchase  of  loose  hackles. 

Duck  quill  feathers  are  “must”  for  dry  fly 
wings,  because  they  repel  water,  even  when 
they  are  dyed.  For  wet  flies  almost  any 
feather  material  will  do,  since  all  except 
duck  quills  will  absorb  water. 

Many  fly-tyers  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  exact  purposes  for  which  certain  feathers 
are  intended.  Take  the  duck,  for  instance. 
The  wing  quills,  which  have  the  barbules 
almost  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  are 
for  quill  wings  on  dry  flies.  The  flight,  or 
secondary,  wing  feathers,  with  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  barbules  on  each  side  of  the 
stem,  are  used  for  bass  fly  wings.  The  side 
feathers,  from  the  body  beneath  the  wings, 
are  used  for  the  Cahill- type  wings.  And  the 
breast  feathers  are  used  for  fan-wings. 
Mandarin  breast  feathers  are  clear  white  and 
always  are  preferred  to  the  breast  feathers 
of  the  domestic  duck.  Mallard  side  and 
breast  feathers  are  black  and  white  barred. 
Both  can  be  had  in  dyed  as  well  as  in 
natural  colors. 

Saddle  hackles,  in  almost  all  colors,  come 
in  two  different  size  ranges — long  and  nar- 
row, for  dry  flies  and  hackle  flies  (palmers); 
and  short  and  wide,  for  streamer  flies. 

For  and  Hair 

Hair  from  the  body  of  the  deer,  not  from 
the  tail,  is  used  in  making  the  bodies  of 
bassbugs.  This  is  because  the  body  hair  is 
hollow  and  will  fan  out  when  bound  on  the 
hook,  while  the  tail  hair  is  softer  and  strong 
and  is  ideal  for  bassbug  wings  and  frog 
legs.  Caribou  and  reindeer  hair  also  are 
good  body  materials,  and  capras  and  squirrel 
hair  are  others  suitable  for  wing  materials. 

For  the  wings  of  large  streamer  flies  buck- 
tail  hair  is  ideal,  as  are  impala  (so-called), 
capras,  squirrel,  and  monkey  fur. 

Squirrel  hair  always  is  soft  and  straight, 
with  varied  color  markings;  capras  is  similar, 
except  that  it  is  of  a single  color,  either  the 
natural  white  or  dyed.  Silver  monkey  fur 
is  thin,  with  varied  markings;  while  impala 
is  kinky  and  usually  short,  with  no  natural 
gloss.  Impala  is  white  and  can  be  dyed 
any  color. 

Bucktails  always  are  brown  in  the  center, 
with  white  edges.  They  can  be  dyed,  but 
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only  the  white  hair  will  take  the  true  color. 
Southern  bucktails  are  smaller,  with  shorter 
hair  than  the  northern,  and  usually  are  more 
reddish  than  brown  in  the  center. 

Polar  bear  hair  is  excellent  for  streamers. 
It  is  very  stiff  and  glossy,  often  a bit  kinky, 
and  varies  in  length  from  one  to  four  inches. 
Its  natural  color  is  a light  cream,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  dye. 

The  long  hair  from  around  the  neck  of 
the  woodchuck  is  liked  by  many  streamer 
tyers. 

Skunk  hair  is  stiff  and  glossy,  long,  with 
some  hairs  white  and  some  black. 

Body  Materials 

Because  ready-spun  dubbing  material  may 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  wool  yarn,  par- 
ticular fly-tyers  insist  that  a first-class  body 
requires  genuine  dubbing  fur  spun  on  the 
tying  silk.  The  silky  hair  next  to  the  skin — 
not  the  long  guard  hairs — should  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Cream  colored  dubbing  fur 
is  obtained  from  the  marten,  the  fox  belly, 
and  the  mole;  brown  from  the  beaver,  and 
blue-gray  from  the  red  fox,  rabbit,  and  the 
muskrat.  The  natural  light  furs  can  be 
dyed  satisfactorily. 

Three  grades  of  wool  are  commonly  used 
for  body  material.  They  are:  1 — Heavy  wool 
yarn,  whose  strands  can  be  separated;  2 — 
fine  wool  yarn;  and  3 — fuzzy  angora  wool 
yarn. 

The  heavier  the  silk  floss  that  is  used,  the 
more  smooth  the  body  will  be,  for  the  heavy 
floss  does  not  require  as  many  turns  as  the 
fine,  hence  there  is  less  chance  of  a ridgy 
body. 

Insist  on  pure  silk  chenille.  Artificial  silk 
chenille  becomes  extremely  stiff  when  wet. 
and  cotton  chenille  is  worthless  for  fly-tying. 

Peacock — stripped  from  the  eye  of  the  tail 
feather — is  the  most  commonly  used  quill 
body  material.  Its  natural  shade  is  a creamy 
gray,  and  it  can  be  dyed  almost  any  color. 
Moose  mane,  which  is  very  dark  brown  and 
hollow,  flattening  out  when  wound  on  the 
fly,  and  stripped  ostrich  herl  are  other  quill 
favorites. 

Sponge  rubber  when  used  for  making  a 
fly  body  should  be  of  the  very  fine  porous 
variety.  Many  anglers  have  found  that  a 
fly  with  a sponge  rubber  body  is  unusually 
attractive  to  fish. 

Tinsel  is  wholly  imported  from  France. 
Being  metal — a plated  copper — the  coating  is 
very  thin,  and  it  is  bound  to  tarnish.  So, 
instead  of  cussing  the  man  from  whom  it  is 
bought,  the  wise  fly-tyer  cuts  a piece  the 
size  he  needs,  then  wets  two  fingers  lightly 
with  lacquer,  and  applies  a coating  to  the 
tinsel  before  it  is  tied  on  the  fly. 

Thread 

Black  is  coming  to  be  the  standard  fly- 
tying  thread,  with  white,  of  course,  still 
strongly  in  the  running.  The  neatest  fly  is 
made  when  the  tyer  uses  the  lightest  thread 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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A New  Procedure  in  Stocking  Forage 

in  Ponds  and  Lakes 

By  C.  A.  FRENCH 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


THE  great  majority  of  the  fish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s ponds  and  lakes  are  very  small 
when  hatched.  The  newly  hatched  fry  of  the 
yellow  perch,  pike  perch,  sunfish,  and  others 
are  so  very  small  that  they  are  seen  with 
difficulty  with  the  unaided  eye.  These  tiny 
creatures  must  eat,  and  nature  has  provided 
food  for  them  comprising  a number  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  minute  organisms,  many  of 
which  are  microscopic  or  near  microscopic  in 
size.  For  the  convenience  of  the  biologist, 
these  minute  forms  that  are  free-swimming 
•or  suspended  in  the  water  are  called  plane- 
ton.  The  plancton  may  belong  to  either  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  animal  kingdom  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  animal  plancton.  While  the 
nimal  plancton  group  is  made  up  of  a num- 
ber of  different  classes  of  lower  animal  life, 
the  group  known  to  the  scientists  as  En- 
tomostraca  is  probably  the  most  important 
insofar  as  food  for  fishes  is  concerned.  This 
assemblage  of  small  animals  bears  a chitinous 
armour  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  They  are 
the  chief  factor  in  turning  minute  plant  life 
of  the  water  into  food  for  the  fish,  and  are 
the  chief  food  of  nearly  all  small  fish  found 
in  the  lakes  and  ponds.  Among  this  group  of 
important  aquatic  organisms  is  to  be  found 
the  water  fleas,  or  Daphnae. 

The  Daphnae  are  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a flea,  except  that  they  have  two  rather 
long,  branched  swimming  arms  which  are 
always  in  motion  and  give  the  animal  a sort 
of  hopping  movement  when  swimming 
through  the  water. 


The  relationship  of  the  Daphnae  and  allied 
groups  to  the  angler  is  very  important  but 
rather  complex,  as  without  question  the  an- 
nual fish  yield  of  every  pond  or  lake  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  existing  number  of  water 
fleas,  or  Daphnae,  and  their  associates.  In 
the  complex  economy  of  life  in  the  water  as 
on  land,  the  animal  kingdom  is  dependent 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  its  existence. 
Minerals  are  essential  to  both.  Animal  life 
cannot  directly  assimilate  most  forms  of  min- 
erals necessary  in  their  diet.  The  aquatic 
plant  life,  in  addition  to  serving  other  useful 
purposes,  can  and  does,  in  its  growth  and 
decay,  organize  inorganic  substances  into  or- 
ganic materials  or  into  a form  that  can  be 
used  as  fish  forage. 

Few  fish  consume  aquatic  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  food.  Plancton  is  the  chief  con- 
necting link  in  this  cycle  of  nutrition.  The 
plants,  as  they  break  down  and  decay,  form 
vegetable  plancton.  The  smaller  animal 
plancton  consumes  these  minute  forms,  larger 
forms  devouring  the  smaller  ones,  and  so  on 
goes  the  cycle  of  destruction  in  the  plancton 
world.  The  Daphnae  form  an  important  link 
in  this  change-over,  and  being  one  of  the 
larger  of  this  group,  are  the  principal  food 
for  the  small  fish.  Nature  in  the  undisturbed 
water  areas  sees  that  stronger  forms  do  not 
totally  eliminate  the  weaker,  or  they  would 
lose  the  food  upon  which  their  life  depends. 

The  water  world  in  its  primitive  state  was 
so  set  up  that  different  species  of  fish  repro- 
duced at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  offspring  from  each  successive  hatch 


could  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  adult  food  for 
the  earlier  hatch  of  the  same  season.  Like- 
wise, the  reproduction  period  of  the  fish  was 
such  that  not  too  great  a toll  was  placed  on 
the  animal  plancton  at  any  one  time.  Today, 
man,  through  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
complicated  cycle  of  existence,  has  stocked 
many  lakes  with  species  of  fish  that  have 
seriously  interfered  with  this  cycle. 

Many  water  areas  have  been  stocked  with 
a number  of  different  species  of  fish  that  are 
in  direct  competition  for  the  same  source  of 
adult  food.  In  many  cases  the  fry  or  baby 
fish  of  a number  of  different  species  are  all 
feeding  upon  the  animal  plancton  at  the 
same  period;  and  this  is  helping  to  account 
for  the  decline  of  these  important  organisms 
at  a very  critical  time. 

From  what  can  be  learned  about  the  fish 
life  of  the  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  before  the 
practice  of  stocking  fish  by  private  and  pub- 
lic agents  was  in  vogue,  they  usually  con- 
tained the  chain  pickerel,  yellow  perch,  com- 
mon sunfish,  bullhead,  and  golden  shiner 
minnow.  Even  with  this  favorable  combina- 
tion of  fishes,  a heavy  drain  is  placed  on  the 
animal  plancton  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  as  the  young  of  all  these  species, 
except  possibly  the  pickerel,  are  feeding  upon 
this  source  of  nourishment.  In  addition  to 
the  large  amount  required  for  the  small 
forms  of  aquatic  life  such  as  the  newts  and 
tadpoles  (of  the  frogs),  numerous  kinds  of 
insect  larvae  feed  upon  this  all-important 
food  supply.  However,  nature’s  original  plan 
generally  tends  toward  a fairly  stable  and 
abundant  nutritive  equilibrium.  This  equilib- 
rium is  generally  very  delicately  adjusted 
and  the  taking  away  or  the  addition  of  new 
species  of  fish  necessitates  nature’s  interven- 
ing to  produce  a new  equilibrium.  Generally, 
this  new  adjustment  means  a lower  annual 
fish  yield. 

Through  ignorance,  and  in  many  cases  for 
selfish  reasons,  many  of  the  virgin  waters 
were  later  stocked  with  almost  all  different 
kinds  of  fish  available,  without  any  thought 
being  given  to  nature’s  balance  of  existence. 
Under  present  day  conditions  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  water  areas  containing  such 
varieties  of  fishes  as  the  chain  pickerel,  pike 
perch,  yellow  perch,  large-mouthed  bass, 
small-mouthed  bass,  rock-bass,  sunfish,  cat- 
fish, and  minnows,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
lake  trout. 

All  forms  of  life  that  are  found  in  a lake 
or  pond  are  interdependent,  and  none  can 
remain  aloof.  No  species  can  confine  itself  to 
living  its  own  life,  as  it  is  a component  part 
of  an  association.  Where  two  or  more  kinds 
are  in  direct  competition  for  the  same  source 
of  food,  the  supply  will  diminish,  and  the 
fish  fauna  materially  decreases. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these  the  Fish 
Commission  is  expected  to  provide  worth- 
while black  bass  fishing.  In  1941  for  the  first 
time,  the  Board  conducted  a State-wide 
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A microscopic  view  of  a daphnia. 


stocking  program  of  bass  in  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  distribution  was  limited  to  water  areas 
already  containing  bass,  and  having  an  area 
of  forty  acres  or  more.  But  the  stocking  of 
bass  alone  will  not  suffice,  as  little  benefit 
can  be  expected  if  the  waters  cannot  support 
them.  The  food  problem  for  the  more  mature 
game  species  is  being  assisted  by  the  plant- 
ing of  sexually  mature  forage  fish  whose  off- 
spring furnish  food.  This,  in  turn,  puts  an 
added  drain  on  the  very  important  supply 
of  animal  plancton.  To  assist  nature  in  sup- 
plying this  nourishment,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  the  fall  of  1942  will  stock  the  major 
bass  lakes  with  Daphnae  cultured  at  the 
hatcheries. 

It  has  long  been  known  by  the  fish  cul- 
turist  that  plancton  is  necessary  for  most 
baby  fish  In  the  early  days  of  the  growing 
of  certain  kinds  of  fish  under  hatchery  con- 
ditions, large  ponds  were  used  and  organic 
matter  introduced  at  intervals  to  promote  a 
natural  growth  of  this  food.  With  the  advent 
of  more  intensive  fish  cultural  practices  lead- 
ing up  to  the  use  of  small  pools,  tanks,  and 
wire  nursery  batteries,  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  growing  of  Daphnae  in  beds 
under  controlled  methods.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Board  has  sufficient  areas  under 
cultivation  to  produce  eight  to  ten  bushels 
per  day  during  the  height  of  the  feeding 
period. 

The  early  practice  of  growing  Daphnae  was 
to  construct  sunken  beds  or  pools  with  the 
thought  of  creating  a very  stagnant  water 
condition.  After  beds  of  this  kind  were  in 
use  a short  time,  the  crop  of  organisms  de- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  beds  would  often 
times  become  barren  after  several  years. 
Later  it  was  learned  that  under  artificial 
methods  it  was  necessary  to  clean  and  ster- 
ilize the  beds  at  frequent  intervals  if  a pro- 
ductive yield  were  to  be  expected.  Because 
the  early  constructed  beds  were  nothing  but 
holes  in  the  ground,  the  work  of  cleaning 
them  required  pumping  them  dry.  This  was 
costly  and  generally  unsatisfactory.  At  pres- 
ent the  Daphnae  culture  units  are  con- 


structed of  concrete,  with  an  elevation  that 
will  permit  rapid  cleaning  and  refilling.  They 
are  also  so  situated  with  regard  to  water 
supply  that  they  can  be  used  for  holding  fish 
when  not  required  for  the  production  of 
forage.  The  beds  are  designed  in  units  of  ten 
or  more,  each  thirty  inches  deep,  eight  to  ten 
feet  wide,  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  long. 
In  the  fall,  several  beds  are  left  undisturbed 
to  furnish  culture  for  starting  the  next  sea- 
son’s supply.  In  the  spring  the  balance  of  the 
beds  are  cleaned,  refilled  with  water,  and  a 
mixture  of  sheep  manure,  soy  bean  meal,  fish 
meal,  and  bone  meal,  is  added.  After  this 
material  has  had  an  opportunity  to  decom- 
pose, Daphnae  culture  is  introduced  from  the 
seed  ponds.  In  several  weeks  crops  can  be 
expected. 


During  the  time  that  the  baby  bass  are 
living  entirely  upon  this  food,  a serious  fall- 
ing off  in  the  yield,  even  for  several  days, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  bass.  To  guard 
against  this,  a trained  personnel  is  of  great 
importance.  They  must  know  when  the 
Daphnae  in  each  bed  are  ready  to  be  re- 
moved. If  the  crop  is  netted  out  before  it 
reaches  a certain  density,  production  is  re- 
tarded. If  the  yield  becomes  too  abundant, 
the  organisms  suffocate  and  die.  The  attend- 
ants must  know  by  observation  alone  when 
to  permit  a water  circulation  through  the 
area,  when  to  add  additional  organic  mate- 
rials, and  when  to  clean  and  sterilize  the 
beds. 

As  a general  rule  by  the  first  of  August, 
Daphnae  is  not  required  as  food  at  the  hatch- 
eries, and  heretofore,  production  was  not 
kept  up  after  that  time. 

With  the  new  program  of  inoculating  bass 
fishing  areas  with  this  form  of  animal  life, 
production  will  continue  until  cold  weather. 
The  late  fall  is  an  ideal  time  for  the  planting 
of  these  organisms  in  the  fishing  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  season  reproduction  is 
very  rapid.  It  is  estimated  that  the  progeny 
of  a single  female  under  favorable  conditions 
might  reach  the  astounding  number  of  13,- 
000,000,000  in  sixty  days.  During  the  normal 
breeding  season,  the  eggs  are  hatched  within 
the  brood  pouch  on  the  female’s  back,  and 
remain  there  until  they  are  fairly  well  de- 
veloped. When  water  temperatures  becotne 
low,  food  becomes  scarce,  or  some  other  un- 
favorable condition  arises.  A winter  egg  is 
developed  in  the  brood  chamber.  This  egg  is 
encased  within  a protective  coating  and  is 
dropped  in  the  female’s  shedding  process. 
These  winter  eggs  are  resistive  to  many  un- 
natural conditions,  hatch  out  when  conditions 
again  become  favorable,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  season’s  crop.  By  stocking  them 
in  the  late  fall,  the  winter  eggs  will  be  pres- 
ent to  give  an  added  impetus  to  the  lake’s 
normal  plancton  crop. 

The  Daphnae  Magna  is  the  predominant 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


A net  full  of  daphnae.  a live  food  that  small  bass  must  have. 
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IZAAK  WALTON’S  “The  Complete  Angler” 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  a little  more 
care  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  its  title  because  it  isn’t  exactly  complete. 
It  omits  any  particular  discussion  of  what 
has  always  been  the  angler’s  No.  1 problem 
— his  relations  with  women. 

You  can  argue  all  you  like  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  reel,  rod  or  lures,  but 
the  right  line  to  use  with  women  always  has 
been,  is  and  always  will  be  the  fishermen’s 
greatest  worry.  It  is  so  overwhelming  a 
problem  that  they  seldom  even  talk  about  it 
except  jokingly,  as  men  joke  about  such 
other  serious  things  as  danger,  death  and 
taxes. 

Izaak  could  have  done  the  angling  world 
another  service  if  he  had  told  us  how  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  He  was  a married 
man  and  I have  often  wondered  how  he 
squared  himself  with  Mrs.  Izaak. 

It  is  nice  to  think  of  Izaak  as  the  head 
of  the  house,  coming  home  in  the  evening 
from  a pleasant  day  along  the  Dove  River, 
slapping  a couple  of  fish  down  on  the  table 
and  saying  to  Mrs.  Izaak: 

“Woman,  here  is  a nice  tench  and  a nice 
gudgeon  which  I did  catch  this  very  day. 
Heat  up  the  skillet  and  don’t  forget  to  throw 
in  a couple  of  rashers  of  bacon.  Call  me 
when  dinner  is  ready,  babe.” 

It  is  equally  nice  to  imagine  Mrs.  Walton 
saying,  “Yes,  dear,”  and  hurrying  to  do 
Izaak’s  bidding — but  she  undoubtedly  did  no 
such  thing. 

Instead,  Izaak  probably  entered  the  house 
quietly  as  most  of  us  do,  hesitantly  asking  if 
he  could  put  the  fish  in  the  kitchen  sink 
or  would  it  be  better  to  clean  them  out  on 
the  porch,  perhaps?  Maybe  Mrs.  Izaak  never 
became  angry  with  him,  but  just  stared  at 
him  reproachfully  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Such  behaviour  hurts  more  than  outright 
anger. 

I have  spent  much  time  studying  this  male- 
female  problem  in  angling  and  have  reached 
only  one  worthwhile  conclusion.  That  is, 
that  the  only  completely  happy  angler  of  my 
acquaintance  is  a man  who  lives  in  a house 
by  himself,  with  no  parents,  no  wife,  no 
daughters,  no  aunts,  no  nieces,  no  house- 
keeper, no  one  to  say  him  yea  or  nay  when 
he  goes  fishing. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  study,  however, 
I have  met  other  anglers  who  have  found 


some  solutions  to  their  own  problems  along 
this  line.  The  solutions  aren’t  particularly 
good,  but  they  make  up  for  Mr.  Walton’s 
significant  silence. 

Last  summer  three  of  us,  for  instance, 
spent  some  two  weeks  fishing  for  brook  trout 
in  Quebec  and  the  vacation  was  so  pleasant 
that  we  all  hoped  we  would  go  there  when 
we  died.  We  resolved  to  lead  as  good  lives 
thereafter  as  possible,  hoping  that  some  day 
we  would  go  to  our  reward — and,  of  course, 
we  decided  to  spend  two  weeks  out  of  every 
summer  there. 

This  ignored  our  wives  completely.  None 
of  us  was  selfish  about  the  matter,  but  we 
just  couldn’t  see  how  women  could  be  happy 
living  such  a delightfully  miserable  life  with 
the  black  flies,  mosquitos  and  sloshing 
through  muskeg  on  back  trails. 

One  companion,  less  imaginative  than  the 
other,  perhaps,  thought  of  a solution  which 
was  rather  brutal.  “My  poor,  dear  wife,”  he 
sighed  gently,  “I  love  her  dearly,  but  she 
will  never  be  able  to  spend  another  vacation 


with  me.  I am  coming  back  here  next  year 
and  next  and  next.  If  worse  comes  to  worst 
and  she  complains  about  it,”  he  added 
thoughtfully,  “I  can  kick  the  children  out 
on  the  streets  and  divorce  her.” 

A simple,  direct  mind  speaking  there.  The 
other  fishing  companion  was  the  subtle  sort, 
a Machiavellian  creature  with  a knowledge 
of  psychology.  He  thought  of  a different 
approach. 

He  decided  to  return  home  and  remain 
mysteriously  quiet  about  his  vacation  trip, 
not  answering  his  wife’s  questions  or  just 
hinting  at  some  inexpressible  joy  he  had 
found. 

Along  about  Christmas  he  was  going  to 
go  to  her,  throw  his  right  hand  dramatically 
across  his  chest  and  say:  “Ruth,  there  is 
something  that  I must  tell  you.  Something 
that  happened  in  Canada.  You  should  know 
about  it — ” and  then  he  was  going  to  pause 
there. 

His  wife,  naturally,  would  want  to  know 
what  it  was,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  add  any 
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more— just  then.  His  wife  would  worry, 
thinking  perhaps  he  had  found  another 
woman.  Then  at  Easter  time,  when  she  had 
almost  forgotten  the  incident,  he  was  going 
to  return  to  the  psychological  attack.  “Ruth,” 
he  was  going  to  say,  “do  you  remember  I 
started  to  tell  you  something  you  should 
know  about  that  fishing  trip  last  summer. 
Well—” 

He  wouldn’t  add  any  more.  His  wife,  he 
reasoned,  would  be  half  crazy  with  curiosity 
this  time,  fearing  she  was  going  to  lose  her 
heretofore  admirable  husband.  He  was  just 
going  to  drop  hints  of  some  startling  dis- 
closure he  had  to  make  until  about  vacation 
time. 

A few  weeks  before  vacation — just  when 
his  wife  was  planning  a trip  to  the  shore — 
he  was  going  to  reach  the  climax.  “Ruth,” 
he  was  going  to  say  sternly,  “the  time  has 
come  to  reveal  what  has  been  troubling  me 
for  a whole  year.”  She,  presumably,  would 
be  ready  to  faint,  anticipating  a divorce,  at 
least,  or  assuming  that  maybe  he  was  about 
to  confess  he  had  robbed  a bank. 

“Ruth,”  he  would  add,  “I  must  return  to 
Canada  for  my  vacation.  I know  you  want 
to  go  to  the  shore — but  I must  go  back. 
I must.” 

The  theory  is  that  his  wife,  overcome  with 
relief  at  finding  her  worst  fears  were  not 
realized,  would  break  into  tears  of  joy  and 
help  him  pack  for  his  fishing  trip. 

At  this  writing  the  plan  has  not  yet 
reached  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  hint 
of  some  revelation  at  Christmas  time,  but 
it  is  offered  to  all  husbands  as  a clever 
scheme.  The  low,  animal  cunning  of  the 
man  who  concocted  it  is  evident  in  the 
way  his  plan  plays  upon  his  wife’s  fears. 

I have  my  own  method  which  has  a few 
things  to  recommend  it.  Before  starting  out 
on  a week’s  tour  of  Pennsylvania’s  streams 
or  a little  jaunt  down  into  North  Carolina 
I assemble  my  family  in  the  living  room. 
Putting  the  two  children  on  my  knees  and 
addressing  them  as  well  as  my  wife,  I begin 
things  by  weeping  bitterly. 

“Your  poor,  dear  father  must  go  away,” 
I tell  the  children.  “He  must  leave  his  home 
and  run  down  to  nasty  old  Hatteras.  You, 
my  dear  wife,”  I turn  to  her,  wiping  away 
the  tears  bravely,  “don’t  realize  the  hard- 
ships I will  endure.  You  can  eat  your 
meals  in  a comfortable  house.  I will  take 
mine  on  some  lonely  beach  with  sand  for 
salt  or  on  a heaving  boat. 

“You  can  sleep  in  a comfortable  bed,”  I 
say  to  all  three  of  them,  “while  I must  rest 
my  weary  head  wherever  I can — and  when- 
ever I can.  I must  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a stuffy  old  automobile.  Unpleasant  men 
probably  will  insist  that  I drink  some  vile 
liquor  while  you  can  have  good  water  from 
a tap.” 

At  this  point  I always  bury  my  head  in 
my  arms  and  sob  for  a few  minutes.  The 
children  start  to  cry  and  I can  see  my  wife 
is  at  the  breaking  point. 

“Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,”  I murmur 
then  in  a tear-choked  voice,  “but  I must  be 
away.  Here,  dear  wife,  is  $9.98  to  buy  food 
while  I am  gone.  With  care  it  will  last  until 
I get  back.  I can’t  spare  any  more  because 
I need  at  least  a hundred  for  the  trip.” 

This  parting  with  money  which  I need 
always  touches  my  wife  deeply.  I dump  the 
crying  children  on  the  floor  and  dash  out 
the  door. 


Most  men  experience  some  difficulty  with 
the  opposite  sex  even  at  a quite  young  age. 
When  I was  four  my  mother  seemed  to 
find  something  wrong  with  the  fact  that  I 
liked  to  fish  with  a bent  pin  in  the  street 
drain.  Of  course,  it  was  rather  dirty. 

She  also  objected  when  my  grandfather 
kept  me  out  all  night  when  I was  six  bobbing 
for  eels  in  the  south  branch  of  Codorus 
Creek  at  Hanover  Junction.  What  more  in- 
nocent amusement  could  a young  boy  have 
than  that? 

Courtship  has  its  own  peculiar  problems 
for  the  angler,  too.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a darned  nuisance  to  have  a date  on  a nice 
evening  when  the  trout  or  bass  might  be 
rising.  Your  average  angler  considers  a 
date  in  such  a case  as  a sheer  waste  of 
time. 

One  young  angler  always  shows  his  dates 
a good  time.  He  takes  them  to  the  very 
best  fishing  spots  he  knows  and  carefully 
explains  everything  as  he  spends  the  whole 
date  angling.  Sometimes  he  even  allows  the 
girl  to  make  a cast  or  two  and  refrains  from 
cursing  her  when  she  gets  a backlash.  He 
darned  soon  got  rid  of  one  girl,  however, 
when  she  made  a horrible  mistake.  He 
had  a terrific  strike  from  a bass,  played  it 
for  minutes  and  then  lost  it.  He  reeled  in 
disconsolately,  expecting  sympathy  from  the 
girl;  but  it  turned  out  she  hadn’t  even 
realized  he  had  a fish  on  the  line.  He  gave 
her  up  without  regrets. 

Another  friend  had  one  unhappy  and  one 
happy  experience.  He  was  engaged  to  a 
girl  over  in  Jersey  who  didn’t  know  he  liked 
fishing.  One  day,  however,  he  caught  his 
limit  of  trout  and  was  so  proud  of  them 
that  he  put  them  neatly  on  a platter  in 
the  refrigerator  and  went  around  to  get  his 
girl.  He  brought  her  back  to  his  home,  led 
her  in  the  kitchen  and  said  in  a trembling 
voice:  “Mary,  I have  something  to  show 
you.” 

He  opened  the  refrigerator,  lifted  out  the 
platter  of  dead  fish  and  held  them  up  for 
her  to  see. 


She  shuddered  in  disgust,  turned  up  her 
nose  and  said  something  about  “nasty  old 
fish.” 

He  did  the  only  thing  a sensible  man  could 
do.  He  broke  the  engagement,  right  then 
and  there. 

A couple  of  years  later  he  was  in  a fishing 
camp  and  met  a girl  who  loved  fishing.  He 
thought  this  so  admirable  a trait  that  he  up 
and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  They  are 
engaged  now — poor  fellow. 

I say  poor  fellow  advisably.  What  if  she 
turned  out  to  be  a better  fisherman  than 
he  is  after  they  are  married? 

This  has  happened  so  often  that  all  men 
should  be  warned  against  “making  a pal” 
out  of  their  wives.  The  most  unfortunate 
men  are  those  who  say:  “My  wife’s  my 
buddy.  We  always  go  fishing  together.” 

Yes,  and  the  woman  invariably  catches 
more  or  bigger  fish  than  her  husband  and 
this  sows  the  seeds  for  divorce  or  fist  fights 
or  a bitter  silence  in  which  neitheir  talks  to 
the  other. 

“My  buddy  and  I were  fishing  the  other 
week,”  a poor,  deluded  husband  of  this  sort 
will  say,  patting  his  wife  on  the  shoulder, 
“and  we  caught  eight  nice  bass.  Big  ones, 
all  but  one.” 

His  wife  will  smile  smugly.  “Tell  them 
how  I caught  the  seven  big  ones,  dear,”  she 
will  say  to  her  husband,  “and  how  you 
caught  that  little  one  and  broke  your  rod 
landing  it.” 

The  husband’s  smile  will  curdle  slowly. 
“Hah  hah!”  he  will  laugh  hollowly.  “Yes, 
dear.” 

You  see?  Life  with  a wife  who  fishes 
can  become  intolerable. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  objection  to  women 
going  fishing  nor  any  attempt  to  say  then- 
place  is  in  the  kitchen.  They  make  ex- 
cellent anglers — but,  married  or  single,  they 
should  go  on  their  own  separate  trips  and 
let  the  men  go  their  way.  Later  they  can 
compare  notes  with  their  friend  or  husband 
and  both  men  and  women  can  lie  without 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Happy 
Hollow  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club  had 
been  boisterous  and  rough,  albeit  the  attend- 
ance a full  house,  no  doubt  inspired  by  cer- 
tain vague  though  well  circulated  rumors 
concerning  free  lunch  . . . crackers,  bologna, 
pretzels,  cheese,  pickles  and  beer.  And  the 
boys  were  in  fine  fettle  . . . Tick-tock! 
Tick-tock!  as  the  dollar  edition  Big  Ben 
tolled  off  the  minutes,  wordy  difference  fol- 
lowed wordy  difference,  asinine  argument 
echoed  asinine  argument,  empty  challenge 
buffeted  empty  challenge,  hot  air  going  by 
the  board  a cent  the  carload.  Up  at  the  offi- 
cers’ table,  the  President  and  his  retinue 
looked  somewhat  like  the  referee  after  a 
college  tug-of-war,  collars  wilted,  clothing 
soiled,  shoulders  sagging,  voices  hoarse  and 
weary.  All  evening  though  motions  had 
been  offered  wildly,  seconded  lustily  and 
passed  unceremoniously  and  unanimously 
. . . then  recalled  without  reasonable  excuse 
for  further  consideration  and  by  strange  par- 
adox beaten  just  as  unceremoniously  and 
unanimously,  if  possible,  as  originally  ap- 
proved. A dozen  different  voices,  all  trying 
to  speak  at  the  same  time,  proclaimed  a hun- 
dred varied  solutions  to  each  question  upon 
the  floor  . . . the  befuddled  Secretary  did 
not  know  whence  he  stood  nor  why.  But 
finally  as  the  hour  of  closing  drew  nigh,  the 
ebb  of  battle  cleared  somewhat  and  the  club’s 
destinies  appeared  to  have  successfully 
weathered  the  storm  . . . for  another  month 
at  least  ...  all  clear  sailing  ahead,  no  more 
controversial  subjects  to  come  up  . . . not 
on  the  surface  of  things  anyway.  Optimis- 
tically the  President  turned  to  the  Secretary 
and  whispered  happily: 

“Whew!  Am  I glad  that’s  over!  This  out- 
fit’s getting  nuttier  every  day!”  Then  per- 
ceiving a slight  stir  of  unrest,  a hunching 
about  on  the  chairs,  an  increasing  buzzing 
murmur,  the  presiding  officer  arose  (a  wiser 
man  would  have  left  good  enough  alone)  and 
in  his  august  wisdom  said: 

“Gentlemen,  we’ve  had  a pleasant  meeting 
and  I hope  all  are  satisfied  with  the  work 
accomplished.  I wish  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  his  usual  cordial  sup- 
port. All  your  officers  would  like  you  to 
know  it  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  work  with 
such  a fine  bunch.  We  still  have  a few  min- 
utes before  refreshments  (hearty  applause) 
which  time  I think  might  well  be  spent  in  a 
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jlittle  social  commonplace.  However,  before 
putting  the  motion  to  adjourn,  is  there  any- 
thing a member  or  a visiting  sport  might 
wish  to  suggest  for  the  good  of  this  club  or 
the  outdoorsman  in  general?” 

Smith  (aside  to  his  neighbor):  “Same  old 
malarkey!” 

Neighbor  (whispering  to  Smith):  “Ain’t  it 
the  truth!” 

Slowly  the  presiding  officer  glances  about 
the  room,  meeting  only  calm,  pensive,  bored, 
open-mouthed  inattention.  Then  his  eyes 
shift  down  toward  the  right  hand  corner 
adjacent  to  the  official  table.  Instantly  the 
serenity  passes  from  the  good  man’s  coun- 
tenance ...  a cloud  of  apprehension  ebbs 
and  flickers  ...  a lone  member  crawls  to 
his  feet,  flourishing  an  uplifted  hand  for 
recognition. 

Nonetheless,  his  nibs,  the  prexy,  does  not 
intend  to  be  out-maneuvered.  The  dove  of 
peace  having  fluttered  into  the  room,  the 
perhaps  mistakenly,  august  officialdom  se- 
cretly vows  the  symbol  of  serenity  shall  not 
escape.  Beaming,  the  head  man  coughs, 
clears  his  throat,  then  nods  recognition:  “Ah, 
yes!  I see  our  friend  Smith  does  not  intend 
to  disappoint  us.  Go  right  ahead,  John.” 
Smith  (bowing  stiffly):  “I  been  a-sittin 

here  a-thinkin.  Now  ya  see,  it’s  like  this  . . . 
Umm-mmm,  that  is  like  that  . . . uh  . . . 
ahem  (cough,  cough)  I meant  to  say  ...” 
Chorus  (impatiently  interrupting):  “Aw 

nerts!  Let’s  eat!” 

Smith  (undismayed):  “Fellows,  what  I 

mean  I meant  to  say  is  I think  this  shoulda 
a-been  aired  ...” 

President  (visibly  relieved):  “Yes!  Yes!  It 
is  a bit  stuffy  in  here.  Why  not  open  some 
of  the  windows,  boys?” 

Smith:  “Naw,  I don’t  mean  ’at.  With  some 
of  them  birds  in  here  as  is  it  oughta  smelt  a 
lot  worser!” 

Chorus  (amid  cat-calls):  “Izzat  so?  Sit 
down!  Throw  him  out!” 

President  (still  hoping):  “Now,  gentlemen. 
Let  Smith  proceed.  I’m  sure  you’ll  all  be 
interested.” 

Chorus  (laconically):  “Sez  you!” 

Smith  (ignoring  insult):  “Jes’  likp  I wuz 
tellin’  them  birds  at  th’  restaurant  last  night, 
somethin’  had  oughta  be  done  about  it!  Right 
now!” 

President  (and  yet  hopeful):  “About  what, 
Smith?” 

Smith  (irritably  and  loudly):  “About  us! 
Us!  Us,  sportsmen!  We  gotta  stand  up  fer 
our  rights.  Good  gawsh,  ain’t  this  bunch  of 
clucks  dumb  tho!” 

President  (desperately):  “That’s  true;  that’s 
true!  No,  no,  what  am  I saying?  Aw,  hell! 
Tm  almost  as  batty  as  you  are.  Anyway,  to 
what  are  you  referring?” 

Smith:  “Why  all  them  laws  about  all  us 
birds  killing  all  the  other  birds  all  the  time.” 
President:  “But  I’m  not  sure  I understand.” 
Smith  (aside  to  Jones):  “Can  you  tie  to 
that.  Don’t  seem  to  know  anything.  How  in 

the  h did  we  come  to  elect  a President  as 

dumb  as  that?” 

Jones  (a  hoarse  whisper  to  Smith):  “That’s 
the  trouble  with  these  here  birds.  Look  at 
th’  ossifers  they  put  in.  Fer  cripes  sakes!” 
Smith  (turning  to  President ):  “Well,  you 
birds  all  know  what  happened  to  all  them 
birds  up  in  New  York.  Trouble  with  this 
club  is  it  is  always  waiting  till  it’s  too  late 
to  do  nutting  and  then  ...” 
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(Instant  silence  falls  upon  the  assembly. 
Through  the  inky  tobacco  smoke  and  foul 
fetid  air,  two  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  turn 
toward  Smith,  then  upon  the  President. 
Members  lean  forward  in  their  chairs  like 
bird  dogs  straining  at  the  leathern  leash. 
Only  a crazy  man  would  have  wagered  a 
nickel  against  a doughnut  hole  that  the  gang 
was  not  about  to  go  off  the  reservation  again.) 

President  (fighting  for  time):  “Perhaps,  we 
might  let  the  matter  lay  over  until  our 
next  ...” 

Smith  ( waving  his  arms,  gesticulating 
wildly):  “Oh!  no,  you  don’t!  That’s  the  trou- 
ble with  this  crowd.  A coupla  ossifers  always 
wanting  to  run  things  their  own  way!” 

Chorus:  “He’s  right.  Them  guys  always 
want  everything  their  way!” 

President  (confers  with  Secretary  in  an 
undertone,  then  turns  again  to  his  assembled 


until  closing  time.  Perhaps  we  can  get  a 
brief  discussion  in.  But  remember  we  are 
paying  good  money  for  this  hall!  A minute 
overtime  means  another  hour’s  rent.” 

Black  (hitherto  unheard  from):  “For  what? 
Nobody  ever  gets  a chance  to  say  nothing!” 
Smith  (angrily ):  “Mr.  President!  Mr.  Presi- 
dent! I had  the  floor!  Why  can’t  these  birds 
let  a guy  say  a word  now  and  then?  It  seems 
like  a fella  who  wants  to  help  look  after 
things  these  birds  ain’t  looked  after  ain’t 
wanted  no  more.  Why  oney  las’  night  I sez 
to  my  wife,  Ethel  sez  I . . .” 

President:  “Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!  Let’s 


try  to  get  to  the  point.  Now  Smith  if  you 
will  please  state  your  ideas  concisely  and 

(Widespread  laughter — some  booes.) 

Smith  (glaring  about):  “YeFre  darn  tootin 
I will!  Boys,  I wuz  ref  errin’  to  them  birds 
the  Awdubbin  Sassiety  is  always  a-runnin’ 
around  with  and  pertectin  ..." 

President:  “You  mean  the  Awdubbun  So- 
ciety?” 

Smith  (scornfully):  “Whatta  ya  think, 

din’t  I jist  say  so?” 

(Utter  silence.  One  might  have  heard  a pin 
falling  in  the  room.  The  Secretary  scans  his 
wrist  watch  . . . the  President  draws  dia- 
grams on  his  cuff.) 

Smith  (resuming):  “Trouble  with  you  guys 
is  ya  never  do  nuttin.  Look  at  th’  fix  them 
New  York  birds  is  all  in  now!” 

Simpson  (ironically — he’s  a part  time  fly- 
tyer  and  up  on  his  business):  “I’d  say  the 
New  York  birds — if  you  refer  to  such  as 
wear  feathers — are  doing  all  right  for  them- 
selves . . . right  now  they’re  safe’s  the 
pigeons  in  City  Park.” 

Jenkins  (truculently — had  a lil  drink  or  two 
before  dropping  in — right  now  wouldn’t  mind 
another):  “O.  K!  . . . O.  K!  . . . Them  New 
York  birds  is  safe,  so  what? 

Smith  (shouting):  “He’s  a liar!  They’s  lost 
their  constitutional  rights,  thass  what  they 
has.  Trubble  with  this  ...” 

Jenkins  (impressed):  “Yeah?  Then  why 
din’t  ya  say  so  steadda  standin’  there  yam- 
mering about  it?” 

Smith  (angrily):  “Yeah!  Whatta  I been 
trying  to  do  all  evening.  Fer  cripes  sakes, 
don’t  yuh  birds  understand  plain  English,  no 
more!  I din’t  mean  fowl  birds  atall.  I meant 
fly  fishin’  birds  as  use  flies  like  all’ a us  birds 
is  always  a- doing. 

Chorus:  (amid  cat-calls,  booes  and  foot 

stamps):  “Le’s  eat!” 

Balefully  as  his  ire  climbs  upward,  Smith 
glares  about  the  room.  Truculently  he 
clenches  fists  and  demands:  “Who’s  ’em  Abu- 
dubloom  guys  think  they  is  ennyway?  Who’s 
a-runnin’  this  here  country  I wants  to  know. 
Is  it  us  a-doing  it  or  is  it  them  birds?  I ask 
ya  . . . are  all  you  birds  men,  or  are  ya 
sheep?  Us  sportsmen  gotta  stand  up  for  our 
rights!” 

(Silence — no  comment — heavy  breathing. 
Someone  toward  the  back  exit  snores  in 
wheezing  grunts.  With  a loud  thump  the 
dozing  brother  at  the  rear  topples  from  his 
chair,  then  gets  up  with  both  arms  flailing, 
plainly  looking  for  trouble.) 

The  erstwhile  sleeper  yells:  “Who  did  ’at? 
Who  did  ’at?  I kin  lick  the  two  of  ya,  ya  so 
and  so  and  so!  Who  did  ’at?” 

Chorus:  “Pipe  down,  will-ya!  Throw  him 
out!  So’s  yer  ole  man!” 

Smith:  (Indignantly):  “Fer  pete’s  sakes, 

Mr.  President,  can’t  a guy  git  a word  in  edge- 
wise around  here?  Trubble  with  this  here 
joint  is  . . .” 

(The  weary  chair  pays  no  heed.) 

Johanson:  “Mr.  President,  may  I have  a 
word?  Who’s  them  Aldublun  guys  anyway?” 
Blake:  “Them’s  a sassiety  fer  the  pre- 
ventin’ of  . . .” 

Jones:  “Taint  so!  My  daughter  home  from 
college  says  them’s  a bunch  o’  dum  bunnies 
trying  to  do  away  with  Christmas  n’  Thanks - 
givin’  turkies,  so  as  to  . . .” 

Blake  (heatedly):  “Yer  all  wet!  Don’t 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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BASS  STREAM  TACTICS 

Plugging  Strategy  Has  Strong  Bearing  on  Success  While  Astream 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


FDR  some  reason  or  other  that  has  never 
filtered  through  the  fogged  recesses  of 
this  plug  fisherman’s  mind,  an  impression 
seems  to  exist  with  many  anglers  that  the 
finesse  and  careful  maneuvering  usually 
associated  with  fly  and  streamer  fly  fishing 
for  trout  is  sheer  nonsense  when  it  comes 
to  artificial  fishing  for  stream  smallmouth 
bass.  In  this  connection  the  writer  cheer- 
fully sticks  out  the  neck  by  observing  that 
carefully  planned  and  executed  casting  with 
the  light  lures  is  every  bit  as  vital  to  the 
taking  of  heavy  stream  smallmouths  as  is 
the  most  carefully  applied  technique  of  fly 
fishing  in  heavy  trout  water.  We’ll  go 
further  to  observe  that,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, a stream  smallmouth  over  the  four 
pound  mark  in  hard  fished  water  will  match 
in  caginess  and  cunning  any  brown  or 
rainbow  trout  of  equal  weight.  Specifically, 
in  making  this  statement,  we  refer  to  smaller 
streams,  creeks  characterized  by  long  flats 
and  shallows.  In  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  a 
somewhat  different  story,  but  more  on  that 
at  a later  date. 

This  matter  of  stream  strategy  was  brought 
sharply  to  attention  on  a long  shallow  flat  in 
Sherman’s  Creek,  Perry  County,  during  the 
past  season.  Over  a period  of  four  years,  a 
smallmouth  bass  of  record  proportions  was 
known  to  be  on  this  flat.  On  two  former 
occasions  it  had  been  hooked  on  light  lure, 
the  shiner  finish  Midg  Oreno,  to  be  specific, 
and  both  times  lost.  Two  seasons  ago,  we 
failed  to  get  a strike  from  the  big  fellow, 
although  it  was  observed  wallowing  into  the 
shallows  in  pursuit  of  minnows  that  year. 

It  just  happens  that  the  flat  in  question 
is  easily  accessible  from  a hard  surface  road 
and  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  hardest 
fished  spots  on  the  stream,  both  by  live  bait 


fishermen  and  artificial  users.  In  view  of 
this  intensive  fishing,  it  is  a real  tribute  to 
the  caginess  of  this  hefty  smallmouth  that 
it  has  continued  its  existence  in  that  water. 
There  wasn’t  anything  original  about  our 
encounter  with  the  big  game  fish  during 
the  past  season.  Our  angling  pals,  Charlie 
Fox  and  Lloyd  King  demonstrated  for  the 
edification  of  all  concerned  that  the  most 
opportune  time  for  hooking  hefty  creek 
smallmouths  was  during  that  period  from 
dusk  in  the  evening  until  midnight.  Light 
surface  lures  did  the  trick  in  this  type  of 
fishing. 

Consorting  with  the  giant  smallmouth  on 
the  flat  in  question  during  the  past  season 
were  two  other  bass,  both  hefty  fish,  and 
this  particular  stretch  of  water  without 
doubt  served  as  one  of  the  best  testing 
laboratories  for  bass  fishing  methods  we  have 
ever  tried.  A ledge  of  rocks  extends  across 
the  head  of  the  flat,  forcing  the  stream  into 
a deep  riffle  cutting  against  the  western 
shore.  Immediately  below  the  rock  ledge 
is  the  deepest  part  of  the  flat,  and  because 
of  its  freedom  from  vegetation,  after-dark 
plugging  was  concentrated  in  this  section. 
One  of  the  three  smallmouths  struck  the 
jitterbug  on  the  first  evening  we  tried  the 
flat,  smashing  into  it  before  it  had  been 
retrieved  three  feet  and  hooking  securely 
on  the  forward  treble.  Sixteen  inches  in 
length,  this  bass  tipped  the  scales  at  two 
and  one-half  pounds  and  was  one  of  the 
best  conditioned  fish  we  have  taken  in  years. 
Consistent  fishing  in  the  flat  yielded  no  more 
strikes  until  the  memorable  evening  almost 
three  weeks  later,  August  29,  to  be  exact. 

On  that  evening,  the  monarch  of  the  pool 
must  have  been  in  a most  pugnacious  mood. 
At  any  rate,  the  jitterbug  had  sputtered  and 


gurgled  its  way  to  within  perhaps  20  feet 
of  the  rod  tip  on  the  retrieve  when  the 
most  vicious  strike  we  have  ever  experienced 
from  a smallmouth  bass  ripped  the  reel 
handles  from  our  fingers.  After  an  un- 
believably swift  run  of  perhaps  ten  feet,  the 
big  bass  broke  water,  tossing  the  plug.  In- 
cidents such  as  this  add  real  color  to  the 
thrilling  sport  of  night  plugging. 

After-Night  Lures 

Just  as  in  selecting  your  light  wobblers, 
straight  running  plugs  and  spoons  for  con- 
ventional daylight  plugging  with  an  eye  to 
simulating  as  nearly  as  possible  some  type  of 
forage  present  in  a stream,  let  your  selection 
of  lures  for  after-night  fishing  follow  a sim- 
ilar line.  Both  leopard  frogs  and  bullfrogs 
occur  along  many  of  our  creeks  harboring 
smallmouth  bass,  and  we  have  a strong  sus- 
picion that  the  sputtering  type  of  surface  lure 
is  at  its  best  when  frogs  are  still  active  along 
a stream.  When  wary  old  bronzebacks  are 
cruising  about  after  night  in  their  quest  for 
forage,  a swimming  frog  is  a tidbit  that  is 
hard  to  resist.  Although,  when  light  condi- 
tions are  good,  there  certainly  is  not  too 
much  resemblance  to  the  frog  in  surface 
lures,  after  dark  is  another  story.  Then  the 
slight  commotion  it  stirs  up  without  doubt 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  its  effectiveness. 
Bass,  like  deer  or  squirrel,  are  curious  crit- 
ters, an  element  in  their  makeup  that,  cou- 
pled with  aggressiveness,  leads  to  the  down- 
fall of  some  prize  members  of  the  bronzeback 
clan. 

Surface  lures  that  were  tried  this  year 
with  outstanding  success  on  creek  small- 
mouths in  the  central  part  of  the  state  were 
the  smallest  size  Arbogast  Jitterbug  and  the 
smallest  model  of  the  Heddon  Crazy  Crawler. 
One  finish  that  seems  to  rank  as  a favorite  { 
with  anglers  of  our  acquaintance  is  the  frog 
finish.  Another  is  the  black  finish.  The 
smallest  jitterbug  weighs  just  about  half  an 
ounce  and  works  nicely  with  the  conven- 
tional light  lure  outfit  described  in  earlier  I 
issues  of  this  magazine.  The  baby  size  crazy 
crawler,  perhaps  owing  to  the  presence  of  its 
metal  wings,  which  fold  close  to  the  plug  in 
casting  and  then  flap  open  on  the  retrieve, 
creating  a swimming  motion  and  sputter, 
weighs  around  the  % ounce  mark.  In  hook- 
ing  qualities,  the  jitterbug,  with  its  broad  j 
metal  lip,  was  excellent. 

Usually,  the  first  heavy  frost  hushes  up  the 
frogs  along  our  streams  and  sends  them  un- 
der for  the  winter.  When  this  happened  last 
bass  season,  we  found  that  the  surface  lures  j 
no  longer  seemed  to  hold  their  effectiveness 
in  getting  strikes.  At  least,  that’s  the  way  it 
was  in  this  corner.  While  on  the  surface  lure  j 
subject,  mention  of  two  others  that  rank  high 
in  the  esteem  of  bass  fishermen  of  our 
acquaintance  are  the  veteran  Midget  Creek 
Chub  Plunker,  about  % ounce,  and  the  quar- 
ter ounce  Shakespeare  Popper,  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  that  line  of  lures. 

Wading 

Approach  ranks  as  a major  consideration 
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Some  surprisingly  big  smallmouth  bass  are  to  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania  creeks  by  the  night 
caster.  Shown  here  is  the  picturesque  Conewango  Creek  in  Warren  County. 


when  discussing  stream  tactics.  In  fact,  in 
taking  lure-wise  bass,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  a cautious  and  well  planned 
approach  to  stream  sections  which  they  are 
known  to  favor  is  of  vital  importance.  If,  in 
many  instances,  a long  cast  may  reach  the 
location  to  be  fished  without  the  angler 
having  to  enter  the  water,  so  much  the 
better. 

Many  of  our  smaller  bass  streams  are  char- 
acterized by  ledges  that  seem  to  carry  vibra- 
tion or  sound  underwater  to  a notable  degree, 
rhe  scraping  of  small  rocks  and  pebbles  in 
wading  rocky  flats  also  may  be  audible  to 
bass  for  far  greater  distances  under  water 
than  we  realize.  All  of  which  brings  us  to 
the  subject  of  going  as  lightly  as  possible  for 
/our  wading.  By  September,  when  bass 
stream  temperatures  have  often  tumbled 
sharply,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  wading  in 
shorts  and  sneakers,  but  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  such  an  outfit  works  in  very 
aicely.  Personally,  we  favor  a pair  of  good 
sneakers  and  old  khaki  trousers  for  casting 
aunts  at  night  from  the  middle  of  July  until 
■he  end  of  August.  Then  the  waders  come 
nto  the  picture  for  September  and  October 
Dlugging.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  wading 
hatter,  a golden  rule  to  observe  in  taking 
Dig  smallmouths  on  the  light  lures  is  “Avoid 
wading  whenever  possible  and  keep  as  con- 
sealed  as  possible.”  After  night,  the  con- 
cealment factor  does  not  enter  so  strongly, 
Dut  the  less  splashing  and  groping  about  an 
mgler  does,  the  better  his  chances  of  con- 
lecting  with  a good  fish.  One  of  the  best 
Dlans  to  follow  is  associated  with  an  intimate 
uiowledge  of  the  water  you  happen  to  be 
ishing. 

Assuming  that  you  are  wearing  waders, 
his  plan  calls  for  slipping  as  quietly  into  the 
stream  from  the  shore  as  possible,  and  then 
carefully  feeling  your  way  to  a spot  within 
easy  casting  radius  of  sections  of  the  flat 
mown  to  be  favored  by  a big  smallmouth. 


It  is  well,  if  possible  on  a flat  of  medium 
depth,  to  place  yourself  at  a location  from 
which  casts  may  be  directed  toward  both 
shorelines  of  the  stream.  After  reaching  this 
spot,  stand  perfectly  still  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes,  making  no  attempt  to  cast.  During 
this  interval,  not  infrequently,  the  chugging 
roll  of  a good  fish  surging  into  the  shoreline 
shallows  in  pursuit  of  minnows  may  offer 
you  the  chance  of  a lifetime  to  connect  with 
an  old  timer.  Sounds  on  a stream  carry  well 
and  very  often  a fairly  good  idea  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  fish  in  question  may  be  had  by 
following  the  system  outlined. 

After-Night  Casting 

With  many  of  us,  in  casting  lighter  lures, 
the  less  braking  tension  on  the  reel  the  bet- 
ter we  like  it.  As  William  J.  Ellis,  Sr.,  pointed 
out  in  his  splendid  illustrated  article  on  bait 


casting  in  a recent  issue,  the  caster  after  a 
time  develops  a definite  “feel”  or  “touch”  in 
plugging  that  makes  the  whole  procedure 
almost  a matter  of  habit.  In  this  after  night 
fishing  on  smaller  bass  streams,  it  is  better 
to  undercast  in  distance  than  to  overcast. 
Overcasting  may  bring  plenty  of  grief,  for,  if 
the  plug  connects  with  a shoreline  bush  or 
brush,  there  is  no  other  alternative  than 
wading  across  stream  to  recover  it.  This  may 
mean  putting  good  fish  down  for  a long  time. 

In  former  articles,  the  need  for  placing  the 
lure  lightly  on  the  water  has  been  stressed. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  sharply  raising 
the  tip  of  the  rod  when  the  lure  on  its  down- 
ward flight  is  at  a point  of  about  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Obviously, 
in  after  night  casting,  light  placing  of  the 
lure  must  be  a matter  again  of  “feel,”  which, 
in  the  instance  of  the  light  lure  caster  who 
has  followed  the  game  chiefly  in  daylight 
fishing,  is  purely  instinctive.  Night  fishing  for 
stream  smallmouth  bass  is  a comparatively 
young  phase  of  the  sport,  and  undoubtedly 
as  it  is  indulged  in  more  extensively,  refine- 
ments will  follow.  For  many  years,  veteran 
anglers  on  largemouth  bass  lakes  have 
counted  on  night  casting  to  yield  some  of 
their  outstanding  catches.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  on  Lake 
Gordon  in  Bedford  County,  where  annually 
some  of  the  record  fish  in  that  classification 
are  taken. 

Night  Forage 

Pursuing  the  theme  that  plugs  should  sim- 
ulate to  some  degree,  in  coloration  and  ac- 
tion, types  of  forage  common  to  smallmouth 
bass  waters,  we  have  several  angles  to  con- 
sider in  fishing  after  night.  It  is  then  that 
types  of  forage  lurking  under  rocks  and 
other  cover  comprise  a major  food  item  for 
both  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass.  In 
typical  rock  bottom  and  ledgy  smallmouth 
bass  streams,  this  forage  includes  the  stone 
catfish,  the  crayfish,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  helgramite,  larva  of 
the  Dobson  fly.  Both  the  crayfish  and  stone 
cat  frequently  run  tawny  in  color,  an  angle 
to  consider  in  choosing  plug  finishes.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that,  years  ago,  in  Lake  Gordon, 
where  big  crayfish  form  a major  item  of  bass 
diet,  one  of  the  deadliest  lures  used  in  night 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford  County  yields  many  of  its  record  largemouth  bass  to  aifter-night  pluggers. 
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How,  Now  Milady? 

(Continued  from  Page  7 ) 

marring  a beautiful  friendship — but  they 
shouldn’t  fish  together. 

More  to  be  pitied  than  censured,  perhaps, 
is  the  woman  who  does  not  fish  but  goes 
along  with  her  husband  all  the  time.  I 
know  one — and  her  husband  always  has 
trouble  keeping  his  line  out  of  trees.  “Dear 
— oh,  dear!”  he  shouts  when  he  gets  snagged 
and  his  long-suffering  wife  climbs  trees,  cliff 
faces  and  shrubs  to  help  him.  Some  day 
she  will  rebel  and  leave  him. 

There  is  one  type  of  wife  who  causes  more 
trouble  than  all  the  other  kinds  put  together. 
She  is  the  woman  who,  when  her  husband 
says  he  would  like  to  go  fishing,  gets  all 
excited  and  exclaims: 

“Why,  certainly,  John!  Can  I help  you 
pack  your  things?  Your  rod  and  tackle  box 
are  in  the  spare  room.  Don’t  forget  your 
boots.  Are  you  going  to  be  gone  long? 
Three  days?  Well,  take  your  time,  don’t 
hurry  back  and  enjoy  yourself.  I’ll  keep 
the  home  fires  burning.” 

She  kisses  her  husband  good-bye  with  a 
bright  smile  and  the  happy  fellow  starts  out 
with  a glow  in  his  heart.  Good  old  Bess! 
Best  wife  a fellow  ever  had. 

He  doesn’t  travel  more  than  10  miles,  how- 
ever, before  he  starts  worrying.  Good  old 
Bess  seemed  to  be  awfully  cheerful  about 
him  going  away.  Now,  that  he  comes  to 
think  about  it,  she  seemed  downright  happy. 

Perhaps — he  can’t  voice  the  terrible  sus- 
picion that  enters  his  mind,  even  to  himself; 
but  he  wonders  why  Bess  wanted  to  know 
exactly  how  many  days  he  would  be  gone. 

By  the  time  he  has  traveled  twenty  miles 
a little  green-eyed  monster  is  riding  on  the 
radiator  and  winking  back  at  him  with  an 
evil  leer.  Before  he  has  gone  fifty  miles  he 
has  decided  to  turn  around  and  go  back  and 
shoot  on  sight  if  he  sees  good  old  Bess  even 
talking  to  a man  on  the  street. 

His  is  the  unhappiest  case  of  them  all. 


Bass  Stream  Tactics 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

fishing  was  the  old  Heddon  Gamefisher,  a 
jointed  hulk  of  a plug  weighing  over  an 
ounce.  Probably  just  a screwball  notion  on 
our  part,  but  the  weaving  backward  motion 
of  this  plug  in  the  bronze  scale  finish,  seemed 
to  simulate  to  a notable  extent,  the  darting 
of  a crayfish  toward  cover.  A floater  that 
darted  beneath  the  surface  when  retrieved, 
it  was,  when  cast  close  to  the  lake  shoreline 
during  periods  of  dark  of  the  moon,  an 
enticing  lure  for  giant  lake  bigmouths  cruis- 
ing in  the  shallows. 

Back  to  the  original  subject  of  discussion, 
smallmouth  fishing  after  night  in  smaller 
streams,  the  wobblers  such  as  the  Midg 
Oreno  in  pike  and  perch  finish  might  be 
worth  consideration  for  beneath  the  surface 
fishing  since  they  more  nearly  simulate  the 
wriggling  swimming  of  the  stone  catfish.  As 
before  stated,  frog  finish,  black  finish  and 
white  with  silver  crossbar  finish  are  good  to 
consider  when  choosing  smaller  surface  sput- 
terers. 

There  is  strong  appeal  to  this  phase  of  the 
bass  fishing  sport,  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  in 
the  years  to  come  it  is  probable  that  an  in- 
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creasing  number  of  anglers  will  take  it  up. 
When  that  time  comes,  it  is  rather  safe  to 
say  that  some  real  creek  smallmouths  of  pro- 
portions surprising  to  many,  considering  the 
size  of  the  waters  they  inhabit,  will  enter  the 
record  fish  classification.  A number  of  ang- 
lers whose  pet  water  is  the  ledgy,  shallow 
Conodoguinet  in  Cumberland  County  have 
a strong  hunch  that  there  are  some  old 
stagers  now  in  that  stream  that  will  fit  into 
the  category  just  mentioned.  And  who  can 
deny  that  this  kind  of  fishing  has  charms 
seldom  encountered  on  hard  fished  waters? 
Somewhere  out  there  in  the  shadows,  the 
chugging  course  of  the  plug  on  the  retrieve 
is  suddenly  enveloped  in  the  maddened,  wal- 
lowing strike  of  a giant  smallmouth;  a strike 
so  vicious  that  reel  handles  are  ripped  from 
the  fingers  and  the  slender  casting  rod  vi- 
brates in  a near  breaking  arc  as  the  big  fish 
strips  line  from  the  reel — these  things  bring 
to  the  night  caster  compensation  of  a sort  in 
thrills  that  live  in  memory. 


ABRAHAM  AND  LOT  SEPARATE 

A sever  drouth  in  Canaan  had  driven  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  to  Egypt.  They  were  received 
courteously  by  the  Egyptians  and  became 
wealthy  during  their  sojourn  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

Amicably  they  returned  together  to  Pales- 
tine, bringing  with  them  great  flocks  and 
herds,  and  other  evidences  of  wealth  as 
measured  in  that  day.  Soon  the  pastures 
proved  inadequate  for  the  large  herds  and  the 
inevitable  clash  over  natural  resources  fol- 
lowed between  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and 
those  of  Lot.  The  strife  was  ended  by  Lot’s 
moving  to  the  more  fruitful  but  less  com- 
fortable valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Abraham’s 
selection  of  the  Plains  about  Hebron. 

It  is  the  same  story  of  “Hungry  men  in 
search  of  food,”  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  inevitable  war,  strife  and 
decay  that  follows. 
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JANUARY 

PREPARATION 

By  Bessie  A.  Beltz 

Mother,  where’s  my  overalls?  What? 
They’re  hanging  in  the  hall?  Wait,  I’ll  see. 

I don’t  see  them.  Oh,  where  can  they  be? 
Gee,  the  boys  will  all  be  gone. 

They’ll  say  Ma  wouldn’t  let  me  come. 
Mother,  can  I wear  my  knickers? 

I can  pull  them  on  most  quicker.  What? 

The  knee;  a hole?  I don’t  care. 

Oh,  Mother,  there  they  go! 

Well,  I’m  going  when  they  call. 

Boy  O!  Here’s  my  overalls. 

Mother,  get  my  fishing  line. 

I put  them  in  the  box  last  time. 

Get  the  rod  and  sinkers  too. 

You  mind,  I gave  them  all  to  you. 

Tell  the  boys  they’ll  have  to  wait 
I haven’t  got  a single  bait. 

Mother,  did  you  see  the  pick? 

Hurry,  help  me  find  it  quick. 

What,  you  say  you  told  me  so? 

Well,  how  was  I to  know? 

I couldn’t  find  my  overalls. 

I thought  I hung  them  in  the  hall. 

Hey,  boys!  Have  you  any  bait? 

Just  a minute.  Can’t  you  wait? 

Never  am  on  time,  you  say. 

Well,  I’ll  fool  you  right  today. 

Mother,  never  mind  the  line. 

I won’t  go  along  this  time. 


THE  FRONT  COVER 

Two  familiar  types  of  forage  fishes 
occurring  in  Pennsylvania  game  fish 
waters  are  depicted  this  month  on  the 
front  cover  hy  our  famous  illustrator , 
Fred  Everett.  Above  are  shown  the 
black  nosed  dace,  frequently  found  in 
major  trout  waters,  while  resting  on 
the  bottom  are  tesselated  darters,  very 
often  found  in  ledgy,  rock  bottom 
small  mouth  bass  streams. 


Those  ledgy  pools  in  the  main  Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg  are  also  worth  investigatioi 

by  the  plugger  who  plies  his  craft  by  night. 
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THE  theme  of  this  discussion  is  a re- 
mark that  Alex  Sweigart  made  to  this 
writer  one  afternoon  last  slimmer: 

“With  this  outfit,  Dick,  a bass  a foot  long 
feels  like  a young  whale.” 

Alex  was  plug  casting — that’s  right,  plug 
casting — with  a bamboo  rod  that  weighed 
only  four  ounces,  with  a 12-pound  test  line 
and  about  a 15-foot  leader,  and  a plug  that 
weighed  three-eighths  of  an  ounce. 

And,  what’s  more,  he  was  catching  fish — 
bass  and  pickerel  that  were  returned  to  the 
water  once  they  had  put  up  a stiff  fight 
for  their  liberty.  He  didn’t  complain  once 
about  the  fact  that  a pound  bass  was  about 
the  biggest  fish  that  took  the  lure.  He  was 
too  busy,  with  that  light  tackle  strained  to 
the  utmost  with  the  savagely  fighting  bronze- 
backs  that,  each  and  every  one,  tried  to 
get  into  the  safety  of  a thick  clump  of  weeds 
that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  pool. 

Every  one  of  you  has  heard  some  fellow — 
and  maybe  yourself  too — make  the  remark 
that  a lot  of  the  fun  has  gone  out  of  stream 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  because  the  trout 
and  bass  are  mostly  little  fellows.  Every 
angler  dreams  of  the  day  he  will  hook  into 
a five-pound  trout  or  a four-pound  bass — 
and  because  that  day  doesn’t  come  very 
often  in  this  era  of  over-fishing  he  can’t 
exactly  be  blamed  for  griping  a bit. 

Now  the  chap  who  fishes  for  meat  just 
can’t  do  anything  about  it,  unless  he  wants 
to  turn  his  attention  to  carp  and  such. 

But  for  him  who  fishes  for  sport  and  the 
thrill  of  the  game  and  who  is  always  willing 
to  put  back  a fish  for  another  day’s  battle 
of  wits,  the  solution  is  extremely  easy.  So 
easy , in  fact,  that  a lot  of  fellows  have 
not  even  given  it  a thought. 

It’s  just  this:  Fish  with  the  lightest  tackle 
you  can  handle. 

Many  years  ago  lumber-jacks  and  farmers 
used  to  take  time  off  from  their  chores  and 
catch  messes  of  three  and  four-pound  brook 
trout  in  a lusty  stream  which  flows  not  far 
from  this  angler’s  home. 

Those  chaps  used  husky  tackle — long  and 
very  stiff  bamboo  poles  — not  rods  — with 
sturdy  silk  lines  and  short,  heavy  leaders, 
if  any.  The  big  fish  didn’t  give  the  little 
ones  a chance,  and  a man  had  to  own  tackle 
that  could  take  a beating  if  he  wanted  to 
carry  trout  home. 

Today,  however,  that  stream  is  the  same 
as  others  in  the  state.  It  plays  host  to  bat- 
talions of  anglers  each  season,  and  the 
hatchery  trucks  visit  it  regularly  to  keep 
the  trout  supply  stable.  And  anglers  who 
know  its  ways  and  turn  them  to  profit 
are  light  tackle  addicts. 

It  works  out  two  ways.  A trout  in  a 
popular  stream  anywhere  can’t  go  a whole 
day  at  a stretch  without  having  to  inspect 
some  kind  of  lure  or  bait  offered  by  a 


hopeful  angler.  He’s  shy  and  suspicious. 
Therefore  he  can  be  fooled  by  only  the 
lightest,  most  delicately  handled  tackle  that 
the  fisherman  has  in  his  kit. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  theme  of  this 
article.  Let’s  look  at  the  matter  of  light 
tackle  solely  from  the  view  of  the  angler 
who  is  determined  to  extract  the  real  thrills 
of  the  sport  from  even  the  small  fish,  no 
matter  whether  trout  or  bass,  that  he  hooks. 

A one-pound  bass  on  conventional  weight 
tackle  is  just  another  bass  to  be  hooked 
and  reeled  to  the  landing  net. 

But  that  same  bass  on  extremely  light 
tackle  is  a fighter  par  excellence  who  has 
at  least  an  even  chance  to  break  away 
from  the  stinging  hook  in  his  jaw.  And 
fight  he  will,  forcing  the  angler  to  use  all 
his  skill  and  knowledge  to  keep  the  upper 
hand  without  disaster. 

Nobody  ever  got  goose  pimples  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  gazing  at  a blank-eyed, 
lifeless  fish.  A piece  of  beef  is  more  in- 
teresting. Which  is  a way  of  saying  that 
the  real  fun  of  fishing  is  the  hooking  and 
playing  of  the  fish — not  carrying  it  home 
triumphantly  and  very  dead. 

A rod  that  weighs  four  or  five  ounces: 
leaders  that  taper  down  to  4X  or  5X  gut, 
and  tiny  flies  and  midget  plugs — these  are 
the  tools  of  the  craft  that  allow  even  the 
small  fish  to  give  the  angler  a battle,  and 
as  Alex  said,  to  feel  like  a young  whale. 

Try  them,  this  coming  season,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  fishing  you  do,  and  you’ll  open 
the  way  to  a gold  mine  of  new  experiences. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  skeptic  who  may 
try  to  persuade  you  that,  fish  running  small 
as  they  do  and  every  angler  wanting  to 
get  hold  of  a big  one  as  he  does,  light  tackle 
is  a poor  standard  of  equipment  because 
when  that  big  moment  comes,  and  an  old 
lunker  is  tied  into,  the  light  tackle  won’t 
endure  the  strain. 

We’d  like  to  prepare  you  to  answer  that 
argument  with  a couple  of  personal  experi- 
ences. 

The  scene  is  a beautiful  limestone  creek 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  time  a late  July  after- 
noon. The  brook  trout  for  which  the  stream 
is  justly  famous  were  hitting  viciously  at 
dry  flies — so  long  as  we  used  a leader  nine 
feet  long  and  tapered  to  4X  and  a size  16  fly. 

A fish  began  rising  vigorously  under  an 
overhanging  tree  limb  on  the  far  side  of 
the  creek  in  a pool  where  the  current 
barely  moved  and  where  it  was  customary 
to  allow  a dry  fly  to  float  20  or  25  feet, 
with  a trout  likely  to  take  it  at  any  moment. 

On  the  first  cast,  the  fly  was  laid  ten 
feet  upstream  from  the  feeding  trout  and 
allowed  to  float  down  to  him.  Directly  under 
the  tree  limbs  the  lure  disappeared  in  a 
swirl  on  the  surface  of  the  creek — and  the 
battle  was  on. 


That  trout  torpedoed  its  way  through  the 
watei*  from  one  end  of  the  pool  to  the 
other.  It  allowed  itself  to  be  reeled  within 
sight — and  then  dashed  away  in  a series  of 
mad  leaps.  In  the  water  it  could  be  seen 
twisting  its  body,  obviously  trying  to  throw 
its  weight  upon  the  frail  tippet  of  the  leader. 

For  all  of  15  minutes  the  battle  con- 
tinued, and  then  the  landing  net  could  be 
used.  The  trout  was  a rainbow,  20  inches 
long  and  weighing  nearly  three  pounds. 

Did  the  tackle  stand  the  strain? 

It  sure  did!  Well  enough  that,  with  the 
same  leader  and  the  same  fly,  an  18-inch 
rainbow  weighing  nearly  two  pounds  was 
hooked,  fought  to  a stand-still,  and  also 
safely  netted,  about  20  minutes  later. 

Now  for  the  casting  rod — in  this  case  one 
of  bamboo  weighing  five  ounces,  with  a line 
of  nine  pounds  test  and  ten  feet  of  eight- 
pound  artificial  gut  leader. 

The  scene  is  Wyalusing  Creek,  at  a huge 
deep  pool.  On  the  very  first  cast,  out  into 
deep  water  that  covered  great  ledges  of 
rock,  it  seemed  that  a bolt  of  lightning 
struck  the  plug. 

The  casting  rod  bent  double;  the  rush  of 
the  fish  simply  could  not  be  stopped.  The 
line  cut  a wake  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  the  fish  made  vicious  runs. 

And  then,  when  the  last  run  had  been 
made  and  the  fish  was  just  offshore,  the 
rod  fairly  creaked  at  the  strain  of  a series 
of  powerful  swirls  down  near  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  action  so  lively  that  clouds  of 
mud  and  silt  were  stirred  up  in  the  water. 

But  that  fish,  too,  was  landed — a walleyed 
pike  25  inches  long  that  tipped  the  scales 
at  an  even  six  pounds. 

The  casting  outfit  also  stood  the  strain — 
so  well  that  in  an  hour  and  a half  that  fol- 
lowed that  slender  rod  and  light  line  and 
leader  took  all  the  rage  and  power  that 
could  be  generated  by  six  fine  small-mouth 
bass. 

So,  brother,  scale  down  your  tackle  to 
suit  your  fishing,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to 
tangle  with  a big  one,  and  before  summer 
comes  you’ll  be  ready  to  chime  in  with  Alex 
and  me  that: 

“With  this  outfit  a bass  a foot  long  feels 
like  a young  whale.” 


No  Ambition 

Servant — I want  to  give  notice  to  leave  on 
the  first  of  next  month,  ma’am. 

Mistress — Why  is  that?  Do  you  want  to 
better  yourself? 

Servant — Oh,  no,  ma’am.  I want  to  get 
married. 


LOONS  ANNOY  FISHERMEN 

Fishermen  operating  on  Lake  Superior  In 
the  vicinity  of  Marquette,  Michigan  are  hav- 
ing their  troubles  this  year  with  large  num- 
bers of  loons  which  are  becoming  fouled  In 
their  trap  and  pound  nets.  The  birds  diva 
for  fish  and  become  entangled  in  the  netting 
and  drown.  A dead  loon  entangled  in  an 
impounding  net  near  the  tunnel  opening 
will  scare  away  the  fish  and  render  the  net 
almost  useless  until  the  dead  bird  is  re- 
moved. The  dead  loons  are  turned  over  to 
the  Michigan  Conservation  Department.  Th# 
birds  are  frozen  before  being  shipped,  tha 
freezing  process  requires  four  days  in  a low 
temperature  freezer  because  of  the  bird* 
heavy  coat  of  feathers. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  STANLEY  JANUSZ  ALSO 
MILTON  LIEBER  OF  THE  DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 


CAPTIONS  FOR  PHOTOS  NO.  /- 2-3-4- 
A CORNER  OP  THE  CAST/NO  F/ELO  SET  ASIDE  FOR. 
THE  SURF  CAST/ MG  EVENTS  IS  SHOWN  /N  THE 
CENTER.  NOTE  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  RODS  REST/ NO 
IN  THE  RAC/C  ON  THE  R/GHT.  ON  THE  EE  FT  ONE  OF 
THE  LEAD  S LINGERS  IS  ABOUT  TO  TARE- OFF. 
HERMAN  S.  DE/SER  IN/NNER  OF  THE  % OUNCE  PH! 
DISTANCE  /S  SHOWN  ON  THE  R/GHT  AS  HE  IS. 
ABOUT  TO  LET  ONE  GO.  W/LLARD  BOWMAN,  (/N 
CIRCLE ) WON  THE  DISTANCE  SURF  EVENT  AND 
THE  EASTERN  CHAMPIONSHIP  MEDAL  ALL  7N 
ONE  DAV. 

PHOTO  NO-S.  THE  CRACK  SURF  CASTING  TEAM  Of 
7 HE  NARRAGANSET  FISHING  CLUB  OF  PROV/OENCt 
R.  /.,  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT  ARE  WALLACE  WATERMAN f Ji 
CHAPOELA/NE,  ROBERT  L/NTOH ; AND  JERRY  SYLVESTt 


H 


sal 


The  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 
answer  this  with  twenty-one  years  of 
continuous  Tournament  Casting.  Several 
Pennsylvania  Clubs  have  now  added  Surf 
Casting  to  their  competitive  events  and 
find  that  it  packs  the  greatest  thrills  of 
all  Tournament  casting.  This  article  sug- 
gests that  your  club  benefit  by  their 
experience. 


E DIDN’T  have  to  watch  the  lead 
to  know  that  it  was  a good  cast. 
The  diminishing  line  on  the  spool  of 
his  reel  told  the  story.  Somewhere 
in  back  of  him  the  gallery  roared  its  ap- 
proval. A lump  formed  in  his  throat.  Gosh! 
What  a thrill! 

Of  all  tournament  events,  this  distance  surf 
casting  is,  by  far,  the  most  spectacular;  and 
certainly,  the  most  exciting.  It  gets  you, 
right  from  the  start.  It  also  gets  the  gallery. 

Every  eye  in  the  crowd  follows  the  motions 
of  the  caster  as  he  deliberately  swings  his 


lead  back,  finally  bringing  it  to  rest  on  the 
canvas  apron.  Then,  as  he  swings  that 
twelve  foot  rod  forward,  the  lead  is  cata- 
pulted skyward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  The  spectators  transfer 
their  gaze  from  the  caster  to  the  soaring 
lead  which  seems  to  disappear  somewhere 
in  the  distant  clouds. 

“Plunk!”  Five  or  six  hundred  feet  down 
the  course  they  see  the  judges  running  out 
to  mark  the  exact  location.  Then  comes  the 
voice  over  the  megaphone. 

“What  was  that  he  said?  Five  hundred 


and  twenty-five  feet!  Wow!  That’s  cast- 
ing!” 

Another  caster  swings  his  lead  back  on 
the  canvas.  Every  ounce  of  his  bodily 
strength  goes  into  the  rod  action.  The  ob- 
servers, tense  with  excitement  gasp  at  the 
speed.  Then,  a sharp  loud  snap,  like  the 
report  of  a rifle,  startles  the  crowd. 

“Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ea-a-a-ak!”  comes  the 
voice  of  the  announcer. 

Mingled  emotions  fill  the  gallery.  A mix- 
ture of  “boos,”  roars  of  delight,  jeers,  and 
even  groans  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  caster. 
He  smiles  pleasantly  and  steps  aside  for 
the  next  contestant. 

Yes,  there’s  plenty  of  excitement,  but 
there’s  something  else.  There’s  sportsman- 
ship of  the  highest  type,  and  nowhere  will 
you  see  it  demonstrated  better  than  in  this 
fascinating  and  thrilling  business  of  surf- 
casting. I repeat,  “It  gets  you.'” 
Twenty-one  years  ago  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  held  their  first  casting 
tournament.  The  club  was  barely  three 
years  old.  Founded  by  a handful  of  anglers, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  furthering  the  best 
interests  of  the  sport  fisherman  through 
organization,  this  club  had  already  been 
invited  to  affiliate  with  the  Association  of 
Surf  Angling  Clubs. 

This  association  had  been  formed  in  1915 
at  a joint  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs  and  a num- 
ber of  salt  water  fishing  clubs  along  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  who  were  anxious  to  see 
surf  casting  become  a major  event  in  sanc- 
tioned tournaments.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Its  original  object 
was  to  discuss  the  size  of  the  lead. 


The  rules  of  the  N.  A.  S.  A.  C.  governing 
surf  casting  events  had  been  inherited  from 
the  old  National  Rod  and  Reel  Association. 
They  recognized  only  the  2%  ounce  lead 
as  official.  Surf  casters  had,  however,  been 
experimenting  with  three  and  four  ounce 
leads  and  discovered  that  they  were  getting 
some  remarkable  distances.  Why  not  in- 
crease the  official  weight? 

New  rules  were  drafted  making  the  four 
ounce  lead  official.  Following  this,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  present,  Dr.  R.  J.  Held,  repre- 
senting the  N.  A.  S.  A.  C.,  suggested  a 
strictly  surf  angling  association.  This  met 
with  unanimous  approval  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  was  formed  with 
four  charter  member  clubs. 

Now  that  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  was 
affiliated  with  the  association,  it  was  their 
duty  to  sponsor,  for  the  benefit  of  Penn- 
sylvanians, a sanctioned  casting  tournament 
that  would  feature  this  new  and  sensational 
sport  of  surf  casting.  Local  casters  took 
to  it  at  once  and  many  new  members  joined 
the  club  for  the  opportunity  of  competing 
in  the  surf  events.  That  was  in  1921. 

Had  that  little  group  of  casters  been  able 
to  glance  twenty-one  years  into  the  future, 
they  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  grand 
spectacle  of  pageantry  which  attracted 
several  hundred  contestants  and  spectators 
at  the  1941  sanctioned  tournament.  Like  all 
wine  and  some  women,  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  tournaments  improved  with  the  years. 

Fresh  water  fishing  was  always  popular 
with  the  members  and  so  the  % ounce  and 
the  % ounce  plugs  are  now  commanding 
attention  along  with  the  4 ounce  lead.  Ex- 


perts have  been  developed  both  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Dover  casters,  and  from 
among  the  members  of  other  clubs  who  have 
become  casting  conscious.  Dover  Day,  held 
on  the  next  to  the  last  Sunday  of  September 
of  each  year  is  anticipated  throughout  the 
entire  eastern  section  of  the  country.  In 
the  surf  events,  at  least,  this  tournament  has 
become  the  meeting  place  of  champions. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  un- 
affiliated casters  competing  in  this  year’s 
events,  clubs  were  represented  from  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Edgewater,  L.  I., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  and  Camden.  The 
popular  surf  fishing  centers  were  also  repre- 
sented by  clubs  from  Belmar,  Ocean  City, 
Margate,  and  Ventnor.  Both  fresh  and  salt 
water  casters  came  up  from  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  Delaware  Beach  and  returned  with 
some  mighty  fine  prizes.  Practically  all  the 
local  clubs  from  Philadelphia,  Montgomery, 
Delaware,  and  Bucks  counties  were  repre- 
sented. Few  association  meets  can  boast  of 
a better  attendance  and  certainly  no  in- 
dividual club  tournament  has  ever  com- 
manded more  popularity. 

Among  the  contestants,  Wallace  F.  Smidt 
of  Delaware  Beach  captured  the  % ounce 
accuracy  event  with  a score  of  94,  while 
George  DeGorge  and  Barney  Berlinger  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game  Ass’n 
followed  him  with  a 93  and  92  respectively. 
Close  competition  featured  the  % ounce  plug 
accuracy  event  with  Berlinger  heading  the 
list  by  scoring  97.  Hobart  Lavin  followed 
in  second  place  with  a 96,  and  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  places  went  to  Bill  Durr  of  Holmes- 
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burg,  Arthur  Clark  of  Holmesburg,  and  H. 
Milligan  of  Wilmington.  Each  of  these  last 
three  scored  a 95.  Only  two  points  sepa- 
rated first  and  fifth  places. 

Although  no  records  were  broken,  the 
gallery  was  treated  to  a beautiful  exhibition 
of  casting  in  the  % ounce  plug  distance 
event  With  a stiff  northeast  breeze  blow- 
ing directly  across  the  court,  Herman  S. 
Deiser  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  succeeded  in 
casting  301  feet,  9 inches.  Considering  that 
all  measurements  were  taken  at  right  angles 
to  the  base  line  and  that  Mr.  Deiser’s  plug 
was  carried  some  distance  to  the  south,  we 
can  safely  say  that  the  actual  footage  covered 
by  this  cast  was  some  twenty  feet  further 
than  his  score  would  indicate.  Tony  Pilar 
of  East  Orange,  and  Arthur  Clark  of  Holmes- 
burg took  second  and  third  places  respec- 


tively with  casts  measuring  255  feet,  8 inches 
and  247  feet,  5 inches 

Willard  Bowman  of  the  host  club  cap- 
tured first  place  in  the  Surf  Casting  event 
for  the  longest  of  three  casts  with  Clayton 
Atwood  of  the  Ab-A-Da-Ba  Surf  Club 
from  Taunton  a close  second.  Joe  Chapede- 
lain  of  the  Narragansett  Casting  Club  fin- 
ished third.  Bowman’s  cast  was  466  feet, 
10  inches. 

In  the  average  of  three  casts,  Bob  Linton 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  made  the  exceptionally 
high  of  479  feet,  7 inches  which  was  the 
best  for  the  day.  Bowman  was  obliged  to 
take  second  place  in  this  event  while  third 
place  was  won  by  Frank  Kostka,  a sixteen 
year  old  boy  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  with  a 
footage  of  435  feet,  9 inches.  Young  Kostka 
is  a pupil  of  Walter  Davis  of  the  Ab-A- 


Da-Ba  Club  and  his  casting  is  a credit  to 
his  teacher  for  no  such  distance  as  this  has 
been  made  by  a sixteen-year-old  since 
Laurence  Guarino  of  Belmar  made  his 
famous  459  feet,  10  inch  heave  in  1938. 

Ralph  Bowman,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  hailed  as  the  eastern  champion  among 
the  surf  casters  was  out  there  casting  for 
all  he  was  worth,  but  old  man  jinx  seemed 
to  follow  him  all  over  the  court.  After 
being  disqualified  by  a break  in  the  Average 
event  he  proceeded  to  have  some  more  hard 
luck  in  the  distance  cast  which  took  him  out 
of  the  running  entirely.  However  Ralph’s 
eastern  record  of  570  feet  still  remains  un- 
beaten, and,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  scores 
above,  it  will  stand  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  court  on  which  these  distance  surf 
events  are  held  must,  due  to  the  extreme 
length  of  the  casts,  be  larger  than  any  other 
court  on  the  casting  field.  There  are  two 
popular  types  in  vogue;  the  right  angle 
court  which  is  laid  out  similar  to  a football 
gridiron,  with  the  cross  lines  at  50  feet  inter- 
vals; and  the  fan-shaped  court,  which  comes 
to  a “V”  point  at  the  base  line,  the  two  sides 
forming  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  Distances 
are  measured  with  a steel  tape  from  the 
last  cross  line  behind  the  cast.  All  official 
record  measurements  are  taken  to  the  25th 
of  an  inch. 

The  fan-shaped  court  is,  by  far,  the  most 
satisfactory  type  if  laid  out  properly  with 
the  cross  lines  forming  an  exact  30  degree 
arc  instead  of  a straight  line.  Facilities, 
however,  make  it  rather  difficult  to  lay  out 
this  type  of  court  accurately  and  so,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  right  angle  court  has  been 
adopted  at  most  tournaments.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  is,  that  a caster  who  takes 
off  in  a diagonal  direction  never  gets  full 
credit  for  his  total  footage  because  the 
measurement  is  taken  at  right  angles  to 
the  base  line. 

The  association  rules  carry  few  restric- 
tions regarding  the  equipment.  The  line  must 
be  made  of  linen,  but  it  can  be  of  any 
weight,  test,  or  gauge  that  the  caster  feels 
his  skill  will  permit  him  to  handle.  Me- 
chanical breaking  devices  are  not  permitted 
on  reels,  but  with  this  exception  the  caster 
can  choose  from  the  entire  field. 

The  rod  is  unrestricted.  In  an  earlier 
paragraph,  I mentioned  a twelve  foot  rod, 
few  exceed  this  length  and  many  are  shorter. 
The  wise  caster  selects  the  longest  rod  that 
he  can  swing  at  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

“Speed,”  that’s  the  thing.  Without  it  the 
surf  tournament  caster  is  lost.  It’s  speed  all 
the  way  through,  from  the  instant  the  lead 
is  snapped  from  the  canvas  apron,  till  it 
kicks  up  a little  cloud  of  dust  several  hun- 
dred feet  down  the  course. 

Spooling  the  line  on  the  reel,  correct 
thumbing,  clever  footwork,  and  style  are  all 
fundamentals  of  surf  tournament  casting. 
Regarding  style,  I am  an  advocate  of  every 
caster  adopting  the  style  to  which  he  is  best 
suited  and  with  which  he  can  obtain  the 
best  results.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
determined  after  a careful  study  of  the 
technique  employed  by  experts. 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  the  result 
of  a study  made,  with  the  aid  of  slow  motion 
pictures,  of  the  leading  casters  in  the  country. 
The  prospective  student  of  surf  casting,  or 
the  club  that  is  seriously  contemplating  a 
surf  event  in  their  next  tournament,  should 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Right-  Angle  Court 


THE  TWO  STYLES  OF  CAST/MG  COURT  PEP  M/TTED  /W  TOUPHA  ME  A/  TS  SAWCT/OMED  8y  THE  ASS’//  OP 
SUQP  AHGL/WG  CLUBS.  THE  CASTER  STA//DS  AT  "C"  AWD  /S  WOT  ALLOWED  TO  OVERSTEP  THE 
BASE  L/HE.  THE  CROSS  L/A/ES  ARE  TO  ASS  / ST  /H  MEASUR/HG  THE  CAST  A HD  ARE  SPACED  EVERY 
r JHEE,TTLE  -SQUARE  SHOW//  BELOW  UC“  IS  THE  CAHVAS  ARROW  UPOW  WH/CH  THE 

EE  AD  TO  ASSURE  A QU/CK  A//D  SWAPPy  TARE-OFF.  THE  ADVAWTAGE  OF  THE 
PAW  SHAPED  COURT  ARE  OSV/OUS. 
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Hooks,  Fur  and  Feathers 

(Continued,  from  Page  3) 
that  is  consistent  with  the  type  of  fly  being 
made  and  that  he  can  handle  without  break- 
ing. 

Thread  wax  contains  many  ingredients  and 
always  gives  good  service  if  it  is  properly 
used.  Excessive  waxing  should  be  avoided 
— and  the  man  who  ties  streamers  with 
colored  heads  can  avoid  a lot  of  trouble 
if  he  will  apply  a coat  of  primer  to  a fly 
head  before  painting  it.  Lacquer  will  not 
adhere  properly  to  a coating  of  wax. 

Beeswax  is  no  substitute  for  thread  wax. 
It  won’t  adhere  to  the  tying  silk. 

Ready  waxed  thread  saves  a lot  of  time 
and  annoyance.  When  it  is  used  the  excess 
should  be  rubbed  off  by  pulling  it  through 
the  fingers. 

And  don’t  lose  track  of  the  loose  end  of 
the  thread. 

It  seems  almost  ridiculous,  but  fly-tyers 
still  must  be  warned  to  wax  thread  before 
using  it  on  a fly.  Many  tyers  who  complain 
that  their  thread  is  weak  confess,  finally, 
that  they  did  not  wax  it  thoroughly. 

A paragraph  right  here  about  wiggle  discs. 
They  cannot  be  used  on  a fly  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  are  bought.  The  discs  must 
be  turned  down,  below  the  eye  of  the  fly. 
An  angle  of  45  degrees  produces  good  action 
and  sends  the  fly  down  deep.  A 90-degree 
angle,  which  is  straight  down,  allows  the 
fly  to  ride  higher  in  the  water  but  produces 
the  most  action.  And  the  larger  the  hook 
and  the  heavier  the  fly,  the  larger  the  wiggle 
disc  that  is  required. 

Hooks 

There  are  two  general  types  of  hooks  for 
wet  and  dry  flies:  1 — Heavy  wire  hooks,  used 
for  wet  flies  and  nymphs;  2 — Light  wire, 
used  for  dry  flies,  with  tapered  eye,  a shank 
flattened  at  the  bend  to  increase  its  strength, 
and  tempered  harder  to  make  it  strong, 
which  means  that  it  will  break  easier  when 
flicked  against  a stone  or  tree. 

Streamer  hooks  are  available  in  all  sizes 
and  lengths — and  the  fly-tyer  should  be  very 
specific  in  ordering  the  type  he  desires. 

Regular  length  hooks  with  turned  up  eyes 
are  desirable  for  flies  from  sizes  16  down  to 
size  22,  because  the  turned  up  eye  provides 
greater  clearance  between  the  eye  and  the 
point.  The  short  shank  hook  with  turned 
up  eye  is  preferred  for  the  same  reason 
in  any  size.  The  short  shank  hook  is 
standard  for  spiders  and  variants  and  can 
be  had  gold  plated,  so  that  no  body  need 
be  built  on  the  fly. 

Offset  hooks,  for  wet  flies  and  streamers, 
are  reputed  to  give  the  lure  a wiggling 
motion  in  the  water. 

And  Finally 

The  fly-tyer  is  like  the  fisherman,  he 
always  has  something  to  learn — and  who 
would  have  it  otherwise? 

Actual  practice,  of  course,  is  the  best  way 
to  learn.  It  makes  nimble  fingers  and  a 
keen  eye,  and  it  gives  the  tyer  a knowledge 
of  materials  and  of  how  to  use  them  prop- 
erly. 

Besides,  there  are  many  practical  books 
for  fly-tyers  on  the  market  today,  many  of 
them  written  for  the  amateur  but  some  so 
complete  in  the  topics  they  cover  than  even 
the  veteran  lure  maker  finds  much  of  in- 
terest and  profit  in  their  pages. 
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And  your  material  dealer  always  stands 
ready  to  advise  and  suggest — but  if  you 
would  have  him  for  a friend,  don’t  force 
him  to  guess  at  what  you  want — be  it  a 
hook,  a chunk  of  fur,  or  a feather! 

A New  Procedure  in  Stocking 
Forage  in  Ponds  and  Lakes 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
species  grown  at  the  Board’s  fish  farms.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  large  variety,  and  is  not 
indigenous  to  many  of  the  ponds  and  lakes 
of  the  State,  but  will  thrive  when  introduced. 
Very  favorable  results  from  the  planting  of 
the  Daphnae  Magna  in  the  fishing  waters  can 
be  anticipated.  Satisfactory  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  several  large  reservoirs 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  fisheries’  work 
at  the  Pleasant  Mount  farm,  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  in  the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary. 
Likewise,  these  organisms  have  become 
firmly  established  in  new  areas  at  the  Belle- 
fonte  fish  farm  and  the  Huntsdale  fish  farm 
where  it  is  known  that  they  did  not  exist 
until  they  were  introduced. 


Dang  Them  Feathers 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

yuh  guys  never  read  the  sporting  magazines. 
They’s  a honorable  sassiety  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  has  something  to  do  with 
. . . ah,  er  . . . wimmin’s  hats  . . . uh,  I 
think  . . . birds  nests  . . . yes,  that’s  it, 
birds  nests!  Seeing  as  how  the  Chinese  are 
our  allies,  and  they  eats  bird’s  nests  steadda 
animals  in  their  soup,  well,  fer  cripes  sakes, 
thass  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  and  we  can’t 
have  our  allies  doin’  that  can  we;  besides 

(The  last  proves  a hit  too  much  for  his 
nibs,  the  prexy.  Wearily  the  good  man’s  chin 
drops  upon  his  chest  and  the  Chair  wav.- 
ders  off  amid  the  fertile  pastures  of  the 
sportsman’s  dreamland.) 

Simpson  (the  ingrate):  “Mr.  President!  Mr. 
President!  Must  this  go  on?  Man  alive,  it’s 
pure  asininity!” 

President  (waking  with  start;  a bit  befud- 
dled): “Come!  Come!  Come!  Gentlemen!  Er, 
ahem,  that  is,  the  Awddubon  Society  is  an 
august  body  of  well  meaning  and  farsighted 
conservative  minded  ...” 

Chorus:  “Hear!  Hear!” 

President:  “An  exemplary  organization 


This  catch  of  smallmouth  bass,  a carp  and  a 
sucker  was  scored  in  late  November  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  by  Adolph  Griskey  and  his  brother 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  largest  smallmouth  measured 
1914  inches  in  length. 


er, 


. . . ah,  a commendable  society  to  . 
ahem  . . .” 

Chorus:  “Sez  you!” 

Thin,  piping  voice  from  rear  (Everyone 
turns  to  look):  “But  who  are  they,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? We’ve  heard  of  them,  but  seldom  know 
who  constitute  the  membership.  From  what 
strata  of  society  are  their  members  drawn? 
What  are  their  aims?” 

President:  “I’m  glad  you  brought  that  up, 
Mr.  Smythe.  The  Awddudbon  Society  is 
. . . ahem  . . . that  is  . . . Pardon  me, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  . . . Ha!  Ha!  I see 
there  are  no  ladies  present  . . . Listen  you 
birds,  the  Awddudbon  Society  is  a bunch  of 
eggs  . . . No,  I mean  a swell  bunch  of  con- 
servative minded  citizens  mostly  interested 
in  ...  in  ...  in  ..  . that  is  . . . 
Ah-hh-h-h  . . . Ahem!  . . . Aw!  Nuts!” 
(turns  to  Secretary,  then  resumes)  “Gentle- 
men, our  time  is  about  up.  I suggest  we 
adjourn  the  question  until  . . . until  our 
next  . . . that  is,  why  don’t  we  indulge  a 
bit  of  commonplace  social  ...” 

Johanson:  “Oh,  no  you  don’t.  Who’s  them 
Abduboom  Sassiety?  Wot’r  they  interested 
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Smith  (the  old  heckler):  “Prevention  of  8 
birds!”  j f 

President  (aimlessly  floundering):  “Yes,  t 

Yes!  That’s  right!  No!  No!  No!  Gentlemen, 

I beg  your  pardon.  What  was  I thinking  of 
when  ...”  1 


Chorus  (interrupting  in  unison):  “Do  you 
have  the  equipment?” 

(President,  wiping  his  brow,  completely 
baffled,  looks  helplessly  toward  the  Secretary 
for  help  . . . the  latter  worthy,  wanting  none 
of  it,  serenely  and  diligently  studies  a weav- 
ing spider  web  trailing  from  the  ceiling  above 
his  head.  Wearily,  his  nibs,  the  prexy,  turns 
to  face  the  thundering  herd,  a vacant  look 
on  his  face,  psychopathic  madness  in  his  eye. 
With  a shudder  the  officer  prepares  to 
resume.) 


President:  “Now,  where  were  we?  Ah,  yes, 
discussing  the  problem  of  conserving  bam 
owls  and  other  pests,  weren’t  we?” 

Thin  piping  voice  again  (dutifully  all  faces 
turn  rearward):  “Is  them  Audoomings,  too, 
Mr.  President?” 

(Once  again  there  is  a crash  at  the  back  of 
the  hall  . . . the  dozing  brother  hits  terra 
firma  with  a resounding  reverberation  and 
for  the  second  time  comes  up  with  fight  in 
his  eye.) 

Wildly,  the  ex-dozer,  screams:  “I  object, 
Mr.  President,  I object!” 

President:  “To  what,  Mr.  Aiken,  to  what?” 
Aiken:  “To  ennything  ’at  bird  Smith  yam- 
mers about.  I kin  lick  the  three  of  ’em  . . . 
all  at  onest  and  wit’  . . 

Smith  (instantly  on  his  feet,  waving  both 
fists):  “Izzat  so?  Who’s  a bird,  you  so  and 
so  and  so?  Who  kin  ya  lick,  you  and  who 
else  and  who’se  else’s  brother  thrown  in  fer 
good  measure,  ya  . . . ya  . . . aw,  bushwah!” 
Just  then  a head  peeps  into  the  door  at  the 
rear  and  a white  aproned  guy  shouts:  “Beer 
and  baloney  in  the  nex’  room!” 

(Instantly  a rush  starts  toward  the  exits, 
but  the  door  keeper,  a burly  uniformed 
policeman,  calmly  folds  his  arms  and  moves 
nary  an  inch.  The  members  think  better  of 
the  proposition.) 

The  Chair  raps  for  order,  then  says:  “Do  I 
hear  a motion  to  adjourn?” 

Smith:  “Mr.  President,  the  trouble  with 
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these  bozoes  is  they  is  always  a-talkin’  too 
much.  We  shoulda  adjourned  half  an  hour 
already.  This  here  hall  costs  money,  I want 
ya  . . .” 

President:  “Do  I hear  ...” 

Blake:  “Smith’s  right,  a coupla  ossifers 
always  wantin’  to  run  things  they’re  own 

President:  “Yes,  Yes,  but  gentlemen  ...” 
Johanson:  “I  senna-at-motion!” 

President:  “What’s  that?  What  motion, 

Johanson?” 

Johanson:  “Why  yer  nuts,  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  uh  course!” 

President:  “But  there’s  been  no  such  mo- 
tion as  yet.” 

Blake:  “Oh,  yes  there  has,  trouble  with 
this  bunch  is  ...  ” 

, President:  “Please,  gentlemen,  please!” 
Blake:  “Why  I distinctly  heard  that  so  and 
so  say  . . .” 

Smith:  “Who’s  a so  and  so,  you  so  and  so, 
ril  knock  every  tooth  down  yer  ...” 

Thin  small  voice  from  rear:  “Senna-at- 

motion!” 

President  pounds  wearily  with  gavel,  then 
says:  “Motion  passed,  meeting  adjourned!” 
and  the  big  cop  dodges  out  of  the  way,  the 
first  wave  carrying  the  last  three  rows  of 
chairs  and  the  door  with  them. 

(Slush,  slump,  gurgle,  slup  . . . whoosh, 
splash,  sputter  ...  as  the  gang  wades  into 
the  bologna,  cheese,  crackers,  pretzels,  pickles 
and  beer  . . . there’s  enough  oj  everything 
excepting  the  beer  . . . and  as  wet  refresh- 
ments cease  to  flow  the  “birds”  begin  to  lose 
interest  and  the  party  disintegrates.) 

Ten  minutes  later  on  the  way  home: 
Jones:  “Great  meeting,  wasn’t  it?” 

Smith:  “Sure  wuz,  boy,  sure  wuz!” 

Jones:  “Great  bunch  of  guys,  ain’t  they?” 
Smith:  “Sure  are!” 

Jones:  “Swell  ossifers!” 

Smith:  “Yer  dam  tootin!” 

Jones:  “That’s  the  kinda  club  I like.  Always 
gettin’  things  done!” 

Smith:  “Sure  is!” 

(A  long  minute’s  pregnant  silence) 

Jones:  “What’s  them  Abdoomin’s  anyway?” 
Smith:  “Search  me!” 

Jones:  “Wat’r  they  aimin’  at?” 

Smith:  “I  dunno.” 

(More  silence — finally  the  two  stop  at  an 
intersection  and  light  cigarettes.  Jones  pre- 
pares to  cross  the  street;  Smiths  path  leads 
onward.) 

Jones:  “Well,  see  ya  at  the  next  meeting.” 
Smith:  “Would’n  miss  it!” 

“Goo-nite!” 

“Goo-nite!” 

And  the  Moon  above  winked  a wicked  eye 
at  Venus  across  the  Milky  Way! 


ANGLERETTE  WINS 
UNION  TROUT  PRIZE 

At  its  December  meeting  the  Union  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  heard  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett of  State  College  trace  the  history  of 
hunting  and  game  management  in  this  state 
since  the  white  man  first  entered  these 
wooded  regions.  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wild-life 
Research  Unit,  which  is  one  of  ten  such 
groups  started  in  1935  in  as  many  states  and 
jointly  supported  by  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, the  State  Game  Commissions,  and  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute.  The  object  of 
these  centers  of  investigation  is  to  gather 
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Hon.  Charles  A.  Mensch 

facts  pertaining  to  such  problems  as  life 
histories,  status  and  management  of  game, 
protective  measures  needed  for  proper  con- 
servation, and  methods  of  utilization  of 
forest  lands  so  as  to  maintain  satisfactory 
populations  of  game  and  fur  animals. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  address  was  a timely  one, 
coming  after  the  hunting  season  in  which 
sportsmen  found  the  lowest  deer  popula- 
tion in  the  state  in  years.  His  remarks 
under  the  title  of  “The  Future  of  our  Game 
Animals,”  was  a summary  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  nature  due  to  man’s 
lumbering  and  burning  the  native  stands 
of  forest  trees,  the  regrowth  of  brushlands 
and  young  trees,  the  great  increase  in  deer 
and  tht  more  recent  decline  in  deer  which 
he  related  to  the  more  mature  forests  where 
undergrowth  is  gradually  shaded  out  and 
deer  food  reduced  to  a minimum.  Proposals 
to  introduce  more  deer  into  the  state,  to 
produce  coppice  by  cuttings  and  to  accom- 
plish this  by  controlled  burnings  were  fully 
discussed.  He  spoke  also  of  game  birds, 
grouse  and  woodcock  in  particular,  relating 
the  interesting  experiments  carried  on  at 
State  College  in  capturing  woodcock  alive 
and  banding  them  in  connection  with  a study 
of  their  migratory  habits.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  of  the  present  situation 
regarding  deer,  it  was  shown  that  but  thirty - 
six  deer  were  shot  in  the  county  last  fall 
as  over  against  about  twelve  hundred  tire 
previous  year  when  does  also  were  bagged. 
Accompanying  Mr.  Bennett  was  his  co- 
worker,  Professor  P.  F.  English  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  Management  of  State 
College.  The  Research  Unit  operated  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Over  two  hundred  workers  of 
various  ranks  are  employed  in  these  ten 
research  units  to  date.  It  is  planned  to  have 
Dean  R.  L.  Watts  of  State  College,  an  ardent 
fisherman  and  a student  of  the  habits  of 
trout,  lecture  to  the  sportsmen  in  April  and 
show  his  excellent  camera  studies  of  fish  life. 

Routine  business  of  the  association  was 


CHARLES  MENSCH  NAMED 
TO  FISH  COMMISSION 

Appointment  of  Charles  A. 
Mensch  of  Bellefonte,  to  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James,  came  as  good 
news  to  many  central  Pennsylvania 
trout  fishermen  with  whom  he  has 
long  been  popular  as  one  of  the  ace 
dry  fly  fishermen  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Dick  Hoffman,  formerly  of 
Bellefonte,  and  now  a lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps  sta- 
tioned at  the  Army  Air  Base  at 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  than  whom 
there  is  no  more  ardent  fly  fisher- 
man, once  referred  to  him  as  a 
“purist”  because  he  would  fish  for 
trout  with  nothing  but  dry  flies. 
While  he  admits  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement,  the  Board 
member  confesses,  when  “first  day” 
trout  fever  really  gets  him  and  he 
is  confronted  by  high  and  muddy 
water,  use  of  that  universally  pop- 
ular early  season  lure,  the  “garden 
hackle”  or  plain  garden  worm.  Oc- 
casionally, too,  early  in  the  season, 
he  dabbles  around  with  the  Devon 
minnow. 

“But  for  real  sport,”  writes 
Charlie,  “give  me  the  dry  fly!  My 
favorite  dry  flies,  some  of  which  I 
tie  myself,  are:  blue  quill,  gineer 
quill,  pale  watery  dun,  Newville 
midge  and  Cahill.” 

While  his  principal  interest  is  in 
trout  fishing,  chiefly  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  section  in  which  he 
lives  contains  many  of  the  state’s 
outstanding  trout  waters,  one  of 
which  is  only  two  blocks  from  his 
home,  he  keenly  enjoys  bass  fishing 
and  spends  some  time  each  summer 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wyalusing.  In  bass  fishing  he  uses 
flies  and  plugs,  as  well  as  live  bait 

He  succeeds  Harry  E.  Weber  of 
Philipsburg,  Centre  County,  whose 
term  on  the  Board  expired. 


conducted.  A constitution  and  set  of  by- 
laws were  adopted.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
persons  who  entered  fish  in  the  fish  contest 
to:  Max  Reitz,  first,  second  and  third  prize 
for  the  largest  big-mouthed  bass;  Mr.  Houser, 
first  prize  for  the  largest  small-mouthed  bass, 
measuring  19%";  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter,  Vicks- 
burg, first  prize  for  brook  trout  and  first 
prize  for  brown  trout.  It  was  voted  to  con- 
duct a fish  contest  and  offer  prizes  for  the 
1942  fishing  season.  After  the  business  meet- 
ing refreshments  were  served  to  all  present. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  in  January. 


CREDIT  LINES 

In  the  rush  of  preparation  of  copy  for 
the  December  issue  of  the  Angler,  credit 
lines  to  two  newspapers  that  graciously 
cooperated  in  furnishing  photos  of  record 
fish  were  omitted.  Grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  photo  of  the  record  brown 
trout  is  hereby  made  to  the  Allentown  Call, 
and  for  the  record  largemouth  bass  to  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 
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/VO-/-  VISITING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AB-A-DA-BA  SURF  CASTING  CLUB  OF  TAUNTON  MASS.  THOSE  PICTURES  ARE 
WALTER  H.  DAVIS.  DAVE  OSSHATRIN,  DENNIS  MEHEGIN,  JOHN  LAFFAN,  SAM  INA  LADEN,  FRAN  A AOSTA  A, 
(WINNER  OF  JUVENILE  CASTING  EVENT)  AND  CLAYTON  ATWOOD.  (FORMER  HOLDER  OR  THE  VANDERBILT  CUP 
TOR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES ). 

NO-2.  BARNEY  BERLINGER,  FORMER  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNA.  ATHLETE,  ABOUT  TO  CAST  IN  THE  OUNCE 
DISTANCE  EVENT. 

NO-3.  BILL  DURR,  OF  THE  HOLMESBURG  CLUB  CAME  THROUGH  WITH  A SCORE  OF  95  IN  THE  % OUNCE 
PLUG  ACCURACY  EVENT. 

N0-4-.  BOB  LINTON,  OF  NARRAGANSET  FISHING  CLUB,  ABOUT  TO  TAKE  OFF  ON  THE  SURF  CASTING  COURT 
BOB'S  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  DAY  WAS  ‘ATS  FEET  7 INCHES. 

NO-S.  H.W.  SHANER  (LEFT)  SECy.  OF  THE  ASS'N  OF  SURF  ANGLING  CLUBS  AND  GEORGE  GAUL.  (RtGHTj 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASS'N  INTERVIEW  THE  NEW  EASTERN  CHAMP. 

NO-6.  BOYS  FROM  NINE  TO  SIXTEEN  COMPETED  FOR  SUPREMACY  IN  THE  JUVENILE  SURF  EVENT,  WHICH 
WAS  WON  BY  FRANK  ROSTRA  (SEVENTH  FROM  THE  LEFT)  WITH  A FOOTAGE  oF  ASS  FEET  9 INCHES. 
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WHAT,  NO  WATER! 

(Continued,  from  Page  17) 
j carefully  observe  the  exact  position  of  every 
part  of  the  caster’s  body  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  reel  and  the  angle  of  the 
cast. 

In  order  that  no  detail  will  be  lost;  front, 
rear,  and  side  views  are  shown  simultane- 
ously in  several  important  stages  of  the  cast. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  forward  snap 
(see  Fig.  3)  right  through  to  the  point 
where  the  rod  is  held  motionless  while  the 
caster  watches  the  action  of  the  line  as  it 
leaves  the  spool  of  his  reel  (see  Fig.  11), 
the  expert  will  only  employ  about  four- 
tenths  of  a second.  It  is  this  terrific  speed, 
combined  with  the  correct  technique  that 
lifts  the  caster  out  of  the  “average”  class 
and  places  him  in  that  enviable  group  known 
as  Class  “A.” 

Figure  1 shows  the  caster  as  he  faces 
the  court  measuring  the  length  of  his  free 
line.  It  is  advisable  for  the  novice  to  start 
casting  with  a much  shorter  length  of  free 
line  than  that  used  by  the  experienced 
caster.  It  can  then  be  gradually  lengthened 
as  he  becomes  more  accustomed  to  handling 
the  surf  rod.  The  expert  while  holding  his 
rod  in  a vertical  position  will  allow  his  lead 
to  drop  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the  tip. 

Twisting  the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  the 
right,  the  caster  brings  his  rod  around  until 
he  is  facing  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
the  lead  is  swinging  from  the  tip  like  a 
pendulum  (see  Fig.  2).  While  the  lead  is 
at  the  peak  of  an  outward  swing,  he  lowers 
the  tip  enough  to  allow  the  lead  to  drop  on 
the  canvas  apron  at  a distance  sufficient  to 
keep  the  free  line  taut.  If  the  lead  is  laid 
a little  to  the  right  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  tip  is  pointing  it  will  add  to  the  snap 
employed  in  the  take-off.  He  is  now  set 
to  cast. 

Figures  3 and  4 show  the  actual  beginning 
of  the  cast  both  from  a side  and  a front 
view.  Pivoting  on  the  right  foot  with  the 
right  knee  well  bent,  the  caster  puts  every 
ounce  of  snap  that  he  can  command  into 
the  start  of  the  forward  cast.  The  reel  is 
naturally  brought  around  in  the  direction  of 
the  caster  until  it  is  underneath  the  rod 
and  both  arms  are  well  extended. 

The  experience  of  most  casters  has  shown 
that  the  greatest  force  can  be  applied  when 
the  rod  is  swung  forward  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  This  is  a decided  change  from 
the  earlier  days  of  surf  casting  when  a 
direct  overhead  cast  was  deemed  necessary. 
Just  who  is  responsible  for  this  change  in 
the  angle  of  casting  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  the  change  itself 
has  been  responsible  for  some  new  distance 
records  that  were  hitherto  impossible. 

The  final  snap  is  applied  when  the  rod  is 
in  the  position  as  shown  in  figure  8.  The 
butt  end  of  the  rod  is  jerked  in  toward  the 
caster’s  stomach  and  the  right  arm  is  pushed 
forward  with  every  bit  of  speed  it  is  pos- 
sible to  apply.  At  the  same  time  he  pushes 
forward  with  his  right  leg  and  puts  his 
entire  body  into  the  action  of  the  rod.  Re- 
leasing the  thumb  pressure  on  the  reel  at 
just  the  right  moment,  the  caster  forgets 
the  flight  of  the  lead  and  keeps  his  eye 
glued  on  the  reel  and  the  line  just  in  front 
of  it. 

All  of  the  above  is  one  continuous  flow 
of  action.  There  is  no  start,  carry  through, 
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and  finish.  The  caster  has  no  time  for 
planned  procedure.  Its  gotta  be  instinct  and 
speed,  quick  thinking,  perfect  coordination 
of  mind  and  muscle,  and  then — 

With  the  lead  well  on  its  flight,  the  caster 
brings  his  right  foot  up  to  the  base  line. 
Both  knees  are  slightly  bent  as  he  stands 
there  and  continues  to  watch  that  fast  re- 
volving spool.  His  right  thumb  is  all  set 
to  check  the  spool  at  the  slightest  sign  of 
trouble. 

Smaller  and  smaller  becomes  that  linen 
cylinder  as  the  fine  line  is  pulled  off  at  an 
amazing  speed.  His  keen  eye  notices  a 
slight  exaggeration  in  that  upward  curving 
arc  of  line  that  is  formed  by  centrifugal 
force  originating  in  the  spool.  The  tip  of 
his  right  thumb  touches  the  revolving  spool, 
only  for  an  instant  . . . then  just  as  speedily 
retracts.  The  spool  has  been  slowed  down 
to  line  speed. 

This  is  repeated  several  times  as  the  lead 
reaches  the  peak  of  its  flight  and  starts  to 
descend.  Finally  the  line  pull  ceases  entirely 
and  the  sensitive  thumb  of  the  caster  ap- 
plies just  enough  pressure  to  prevent  the 
built  up  momentum  of  the  spool  from  re- 
winding the  line  in  reverse  and  causing  a 
backlash.  That,  brother  angler,  is  surf  cast- 
ing. 

Although  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia is  credited  with  introducing  surf 
tournament  casting  to  Pennsylvania,  few 
people  know  that  this  state  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  exhibition  of  surf  casting  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Nearly  fifty  years 
previous  to  the  first  Dover  Club  tournament, 
Earnest  Holzman  amazed  the  visitors  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  by  casting  the  un- 
believable distance  of  258  feet  with  a double 
grip  rod. 

In  those  days,  before  tournament  casting 
was  recognized  as  a help  in  furthering  the 
better  interests  of  angling,  little  was  done 
to  advance  this  new  kind  of  casting.  It  re- 
mained for  a New  Jersey  club  some  thirty 
years  later  to  bring  surf  casting  into  its 
own  by  holding  competitive  events  that 
featured  the  double  grip  rod.  For  a number 
of  years  that  state  reigned  supreme  in  this 
type  of  casting  which  had  become  very 
popular  among  salt  water  anglers  who  pre- 
ferred shore  fishing  to  the  deep  sea. 

Then  it  was  introduced  on  the  west  coast 
where  it  was  immediately  recognized  by 
Pacific  anglers  as  the  most  scientific  and 
fascinating  of  all  casting  events.  Now,  since 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  have  successfully 
featured  it  in  their  competitive  events  for 
twenty-one  years,  surf  casting  has  come  to 
stay  in  the  state  where  it  was  originally 
introduced. 

The  only  recognized  trophy  of  any  con- 
sequence for  surf  tournament  casting  is  held 
today  by  casters  from  Pennsylvania.  Each 
season  finds  new  clubs  in  the  eastern  part 
of  our  state  recognizing  the  value  of  this 
fascinating  sport.  When  added  to  their  list 
of  tournament  events,  it  pays  big  dividends 
by  bringing  new  thrills  on  the  casting  field, 
and  new  members  at  the  club  meetings. 


MANNIX  SPEAKER  AT 
PHILADELPHIA  MEETING 

We  fishermen  and  hunters  think  that  we 
are  sportsmen  by  attracting  our  fish  to  strike 
with  artificial  lures  and  flushing  our  feath- 
ered game  so  as  to  shoot  it  on  the  wing. 
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Very  frankly  that  is  only  the  modern  version 
of  sportsmanship,  but  the  prehistoric  method 
of  catching  your  fish  and  game  is  far  more 
sportsman  like  and  requires  infinitely  much 
greater  skill. 

If  I were  present  when  you  are  reading 
this  article  I know  there  would  be  audible 
groans  of  protest  and  disagreement  but  hold 
your  opinions  until  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt  Mannix  tell 
you  and  show  you  by  his  colored  motion 
pictures  just  how  he  and  his  friends  hunt 
their  game  by  Falconry. 

We  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
hearing  and  seeing  this  at  the  November 
meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  showed  us  how  the  American  Eagle, 
Goshawk,  Duck  Hawk  and  Gyrfalcon  cam  be 
trained  so  that  when  you  go  hunting  you 
need  not  even  take  your  gun  along.  Yes,  I 
mean  just  that.  If  you  still  doubt  my  word 
for  it  I suggest  you  read  the  article  in  the 
November  8 issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  entitled  “Death  On  Swift  Wings”  by 
Daniel  P.  Mannix.  Also  dig  up  your  old 
issues  and  find  the  one  of  January  18 
wherein  Mr.  Mannix  has  an  article  entitled 
“Hunting  Dragons  With  An  Eagle.” 

After  reading  these  articles  and  seeing  his 
pictures  you  will  not  only  get  a better  per- 
spective of  what  this  kind  of  hunting  is  all 
about  but  you  will  also  realize  where  the 
aeronautic  authorities  gained  a great  many 
of  their  ideas  and  information  for  the  dive- 
bomber.  You  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
Stuka  bomber  in  a power  dive  when  you 
see  the  Falcon  dive  at  200  miles  per  hour 
upon  his  prey  to  make  the  kill.  His  natural 
cruising  speed  is  100  miles  per  hour  and 
when  he  dives  upon  his  game  he  really 
opens  up  the  throttle. 

Mr.  Mannix  had  with  him  a real  live 
American  Bald  Eagle  which  was  captured 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  is  now  four 
and  one-half  years  old.  You  cannot  help 
but  marvel  at  this  naturalist’s  ability  to 
handle  this  bird  and  have  him  fly  into  the 
wide  open  spaces  and  on  command  return 
to  his  master.  His  wife  is  likewise  adept  in 
this  art  and  I suppose  she  finds  it  very  con- 
venient because  when  she  wants  her  husband 
to  return  from  the  valley  or  up  in  the  hills 
all  she  needs  to  do  is  send  the  good  old 
faithful  American  Eagle  to  bring  him  home. 

This  naturalist  also  goes  in  for  other  sports 
such  as  shooting  Mountain  Lions  with  bow 
and  arrow.  His  colored  pictures  of  just  such 
a hunt  out  in  Utah  were  very  interesting  and 
most  exciting.  I understand  he  has  so  many 
more  pictures  of  this  character  that  if  he 
showed  them  all  at  once  even  we  older 
fellows  would  be  wrestling  all  night  with 
night  mare  along  with  the  young  ones. 

The  meeting  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out one  good  fishing  picture  which  was 
furnished  by  Tony  Acceta’s  new  color  pic- 
ture of  “Let’s  go  fishing  again.”  It’s  good 
and  worth  seeing. 

The  Plug  and  Fly  Casters  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  having  completed  a very  suc- 
cessful and  difficult  year  of  competition, 
presented  to  the  association  the  various 
prizes  won  by  them  during  this  year.  Among 
them  was  the  Club  Championship  Trophy 
won  at  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  in  the  spring 
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tournament  of  The  Middle  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion of  Casting  Clubs  for  making  the  highest 
total  number  of  points  in  all  around  cast- 
ing competition. 

This  is  a real  outstanding  accomplishment 
as  this  tournament  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
held  in  the  east  and  draws  into  competition 
some  of  the  best  casters  in  the  country.  The 
team  has  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
winning  this  meet  two  years  in  succession. 

They  also  presented  the  cup  won  as  First 
Prize,  at  the  same  tournament,  for  % oz. 
Accuracy  Plug  Casting. 

Already  plans  are  under  way  for  getting 
together  this  winter  with  the  teams  of  other 
local  clubs  on  indoor  casting  meets.  Regard- 
less of  the  season  this  association’s  casters 
are  always  busy  and  are  determined  to  do 
everything  possible  to  retain  their  champion- 
ship position. 

Victor  G.  Brobst. 


OPEN  22,500  ACRES  TO 
PUBLIC  HUNTING 

Split  Rock  Club  to  Open  Its  Pocono  Tract 
in  Pact  with  Sportsmen’s  Federation 

Increased  public  hunting  and  fishing  lands 
have  been  made  available  to  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  through  an  agreement  reached 
last  night  between  the  recently  organized 
Split  Rock  Club  and  representatives  of  the 
Northeastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Under  the  plan  announced  at  the  meeting 
near  Blakeslee,  the  Split  Rock  Club  opens 
22,500  acres  of  the  45,000  acre  tract  it  has 
leased  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Co.,  and  its  affiliates.  It  will  also  open  all 
but  nine-and-one-half  miles  of  the  65  miles 
of  trout  streams  on  its  property. 

“Satisfactory  Arrangement” 

Gerald  Edmunds,  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion’s committee  that  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  Split  Rock  Club  officers  since  last 
summer,  said  that  the  conferences  have  re- 
sulted in  the  “hoped  for  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Split  Rock  Club  has  con- 
ceded to  the  general  sportsmen  more  than 
any  other  private  hunting  and  fishing  club 
in  Pennsylvania.” 

He  explained  that  of  the  45,000  acres  that 
have  been  leased  by  the  Split  Rock  Club, 
about  30,000  were  closed  to  public  hunting 
last  year,  before  the  formation  of  the  private 
club.  This  year  only  about  22,000  will  be 
closed  to  all  but  members  of  the  private 
club.  Another  500  will  be  given  over  to 
game  sanctuaries. 

Last  year,  he  pointed  out,  38  of  the  65 
miles  of  trout  streams  were  closed  to  public 
fishing.  This  year  only  9%  miles  will  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Club  mem- 
bers. 

The  lands  in  question  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  rich  hunting  and  fishing  section  of  Car- 
bon, Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  long  the 
paradise  of  sportsmen.  They  were  leased  by 
the  private  club  from  the  L.  C.  and  N.  Co. 
and  several  of  its  affiliates. 

Many  Conferences 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  John  L.  Neiger,  chair- 
man of  the  Northeast  division  of  the  Federa- 
tion, conferred  with  Charles  F.  Berkey, 
president  of  the  Split  Rock  Club  and  as- 
sistant real  estate  agent  of  the  L.  C.  and  N., 
and  Joseph  O’Bryne,  a member  of  the  club’s 


board  of  governors.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
many  that  have  been  held  between  sports- 
men and  club  and  coal  company  officials  since 
last  July. 

Officials  of  the  Split  Rock  said  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  trout 
streams  for  five  years  and  that  the  status  of 
the  opened  and  closed  hunting  lands  would 
remain  substantially  the  same  as  long  as  the 
Split  Rock  Club  has  control  of  the  property. 

Commend  Club 

The  arrangement  announced  last  night  was 
more  liberal  than  the  one  presented  to  the 
Federation  at  a meeting  on  November  18.  At 
that  time  the  representatives  of  the  organized 
sportsmen  favored  a resolution  “commending 
the  L.  C.  and  N.  Co.  and  the  Split  Rock 
Club”  for  setting  aside  the  stipulated  acreage 
for  public  recreation  and  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  resolution  also  asked  that  sportsmen  ex- 
press “appreciation  of  the  eminent  fairness 
in  thus  being  allowed  free  use”  of  the  open 
acreage  by  not  trespassing  or  otherwise  in- 
terfering with  the  remaining  areas  that  have 
been  posted  by  the  Club. 


The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  con- 
stituent clubs  for  their  vote. 

Fishing  Streams 

The  only  streams  that  will  be  closed  to 
public  fishing  are  3 miles  of  the  Tobyhanna 
from  the  junction  with  the  Lehigh;  IV2  miles 
of  the  Tunkhannock  above  the  junction  with 
the  Tobyhanna  and  2 miles  upstream  from 
the  Kuckenbacher  road  crossing;  and  3 miles 
of  Trout  Creek,  upstream  from  the  junction 
with  the  Lehigh. 

Open  streams  will  be  12  miles  of  the 
Lehigh,  2 miles  of  Bear  Creek,  IV2  miles  of 
Stony  Run,  1 mile  of  Porter’s  Run,  2%  miles 
of  Choke  Creek,  1 mile  of  Pond  Creek,  3% 
miles  of  the  Tobyhanna,  4 miles  of  the  Tunk- 
hannock, and  28  miles  of  minor  streams. 

A fisherman’s  paradise,  similar  to  the  one 
established  by  the  State  on  Spring  Creek  in 
Centre  County,  will  be  established  on  the 
closed  section  of  the  Tunkhannock.  There 
will  be  stream  improvements,  major  stocking 
and  highly  restrictive  regulations.  Limits 
will  be  much  lower  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  state. 
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No  Extension 

Rumors  that  the  Split  Rock  Club  will  grant 
free  memberships  to  persons  posting  their 
land  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members  of 
the  club,  were  emphatically  denied  by  club 
officials  at  last  night’s  meeting.  The  officers 
said  there  was  no  intention  of  extending  their 
area  beyond  the  acreage  now  under  lease. 

Areas  that  have  been  designated  on  a mas- 
ter map  as  game  sanctuaries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a tract  adjacent  to  Mount  Pocono  and 
the  Mount  Pocono  Airport,  and  a strip  along 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  will  be  open  to 
public  hunting  this  year.  Possible  closing  of 
parts  of  them  in  the  future  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federation,  by  the  Split 
Rock  officials. — Allentown  Morning  Call. 


Ef  we  hev  a rite  open  winter,  reckon  a 
lot  o’  us  boys’ll  be  givin’  the  sucker  fishin’ 
a try  an’  no  mistake.  A feller  kin  hev  a 
rite  gude  time  o’  it  fishin’  fer  suckers  on  a 
nice  winter  day  an’  fer  eatin’  a winter 
ketched  sucker  outer  our  rock  bottom  crick 
is  fit  fer  a king.  The  meat’s  sweet  an’  firm 
now  not  like  they  git  when  summer  warms 
the  water. 

Rite  now  the  suckers  in  our  crick  is  skoolin’ 
in  the  main  holes,  an’  they  won’t  likely  be 
movin’  inter  spots  whair  runs  cum  inter  the 
crick  ontil  nigh  onter  the  furst  o’  March. 
Trubbel  with  one  o’  the  best  deep  holes, 
the  mill  dam,  is  thet  it’s  now  froze  over  an’ 
like  ez  not  kain’t  be  fished  afore  spring. 
Gittin’  worms  fer  sucker  fishin’  atter  the 
ground  freezes  in  winter  is  a right  tuff  job, 
an’  I alius  dig  a gude  supply  afore  things 
freeze  up  in  the  fall.  Ef  a feller  gits  keer- 
less  erbout  gittin’  bate  until  winter’s  with  us, 
the  next  best  bet  is  ter  find  the  lee  side  of 
a manure  pile  an’  git  sum  gude  red  worms. 
It’s  warmer  thair  an’  red  worms  works 
mitey  well  most  times. 

Ef  a feller  kin  find  a hole  in  the  crick 
whair  a spring  run  cums  in,  ginerally  thet’s 
ez  free  frum  ice  ez  eny  place.  I bin  ketchin’ 
suckers  at  a hole  like  thet  every  winter  fer 
the  past  10  yeres.  Sum  o’  the  boys  hez 
trubbel,  perticaler  when  the  crick’s  fare  cleer 
with  chubs  an’  shiners  taikin’  the  bate.  I 
alius  likes  ter  fish  with  plenty  o’  lead  at 
the  end  o’  the  line  an’  atter  I’ve  throwed  in, 
let  the  line  go  slack  at  the  tip  o’  the  pole. 
Thet  way  a feller  kin  figger  thet  the  worms 
is  on  the  bottom  whair  they  oiler  be  fer 
when  a sucker  comes  nosin’  along,  not  up 
whair  minnies  gits  at  ’em  in  a hurry. 
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Question:  Am  hoping  to  fish  Penns  Creek 
for  trout  this  coming  May.  Would  you  list 
for  me  some  of  the  better  dry  and  wet  fly 
patterns  as  well  as  good  natural  bait  for  this 
stream?  How  is  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coburn? — J.  S.  W. 

Answer:  When  you  mention  Penns  Creek 

in  Centre  County,  you’re  talking  heavy  trout 
water  that  ranks  with  the  very  cream  of  the 
state.  It  annually  produces  brown  trout 
noted  not  only  for  fine  coloration  but  for 
magnificent  girth,  owing  to  a splendid  supply 
of  natural  forage.  Before  going  into  the  mat- 
ter of  flies,  it  might  as  well  be  stated  here 
that  this  big  stream  is  one  of  the  best  min- 
now fishing  waters  we  know  about.  In  fact, 
the  heftiest  browns  are  usually  taken  by 
minnow  fishermen,  particularly  early  in  the 
season.  Later,  when  the  green  drake  or  shad 
fly  hatches,  some  exceptionally  fine  fish  are 
also  caught  on  these  artificials.  The  spinning 
minnow  rig  also  ranks  high  as  a lure  for 
Penns  Creek,  and  another  pet  is  the  Devon 
minnow  in  gold  finish.  Nightcrawlers  in  early 
season  and  immediately  following  heavy 
showers  are  to  be  ranked  also  as  excellent 
natural  lures,  and  the  same  goes  for  yellow 
bodied  grasshoppers  when  they  first  put  in 
an  appearance.  When  it  comes  to  favorite 
wet  flies  for  this  stream,  the  ginger  quill,  gray 
and  brown  hackle,  stone  fly  and  cowdung  are 
listed  with  the  pets.  It’s  always  good  to  have 
an  assortment  of  quills  and  duns  with  you. 
Bucktails  and  streamer  flies  also  come  in 
handy  on  occasion.  In  the  dry  fly  category, 
favored  are  the  blue  quill,  ginger  quill,  light 
and  dark  cahill,  pale  watery  dun,  iron  dun, 
black  gnat,  and  artificial  drake  or  shad  fly. 
Personally,  we  like  the  pale  watery  dun,  size 
16,  during  the  week  or  ten  days  preceding 


the  hatch  of  the  green  drake.  Hook  sizes  in 
both  wet  and  dry  flies  preferred  are  from  12 
up,  with  some  of  the  best  fly  fishermen  we 
know  favoring  sizes  16,  18  and  even  20  for 
later  season  fishing. 

Question:  I have  several  plugs  in  my  kit 
that  have  four  sets  of  treble  hooks  attached. 
Are  these  plugs  legal  in  Pennsylvania? — R. 

W.  L. 

Answer:  No.  To  make  ’em  legal  it  would 

be  necessary  to  remove  one  set  of  trebles 
from  each.  The  Board  has  ruled  that  a burr 
or  treble  hook  shall  be  regarded  as  one  hook, 
but  not  more  than  three  such  hooks  are  per- 
mitted on  each  plug.  Frankly,  we  don’t  like 
such  a galaxy  of  hooks  on  plugs  anyway. 
They’re  a headache  for  picking  up  grass  and 
moss,  and  some  of  the  best  plugs  in  our  col- 
lection come  equipped  with  just  two  sets  of 
treble  hooks.  For  that  matter,  the  deadliest 
hooking  lures  we  have  are  single  hook 
spoons  with  the  hook  anchored  in  the  spoon. 

Question:  What  would  you  list  as  favorite 
finishes  on  light  casting  lures?— H.  W.  S. 

Answer:  Based  on  a concensus  of  opinion 

among  our  acquaintances  who  plug,  we 
would  say  that  perch,  yellow  perch,  shiner 
scale,  red  and  yellow,  green  scale  and  silver 
flitter  head  the  list.  For  night  fishing,  black 
lues  are  frequently  favored. 

Question:  Is  there  anything  in  the  Fish 

Law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sunfish  as  bait  for 
fishing  for  pickerel  or  bass? — M.  S.  R. 

Answer:  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  Fish 
Law  to  prohibit  their  use  as  bait,  sunnies 
may  only  be  taken  for  that  purpose  on  hook 
and  line,  not  by  means  of  a minnow  net. 
The  limit  of  sunfish  that  may  be  had  in  pos- 
session at  any  one  time  is  15. 


Shure  semes  like  a long  time  afore  spring 
gits  here  an’  a feller  kin  spend  stun  happy 
days  along  our  cricks  afishin’  fer  suckers. 
Jest  wanter  say  tho  thet  they  ain’t  no  cause 
even  if  the  limit  on  suckers  is  15  a day  fer 
a feller  ter  try  ter  taik  thet  menny.  Five 
or  six  nice  suckers  over  a foot  long  is  enuf 
fer  most  famblies  an’  I reckon  ef  a feller’s 
lucky  enuf  ter  git  inter  a skool  o’  big  uns 
goin’  eround  17  inches  er  better,  three  er  four 
fish  a day  is  plenty.  Fer  awile  back,  so 
menny  suckers  wuz  bein’  tuke  thet  they 
wuz  startin’  ter  git  plum  downrite  scairce. 
Stands  ter  reezun,  you  cain’t  taik  a lot  o’ 
spawners  outer  a skool  without  hurtin’  the 
fishin’  in  yeres  ter  cum.  Jest  ez  much 
reezun  ter  saiv  the  suckers  an’  taik  a fare 
ketch  ez  there  is  ter  taik  a sportsman’s 
ketch  o’  bass  er  trout. 


Willie — “Say,  Dad,  why  do  they  call  Eng- 
lish the  ‘mother  tongue’?” 

Dad — “Just  observe  who  uses  it  the  most 
around  this  house,  son;  then  you’ll  know.” 


THE  DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  year  1942: 
President — Willard  Bowman 
Vice-President — Ralph  Bowman 
Treasurer — John  Busby 
Secretary — Robert  Morris 
Ass’t.  Secretary — Robert  Hunter 

Five  new  directors  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years  were:  Jacob  A.  Busch,  Fred 
Todt,  Cr.,  Earl  Clymer,  J.  E.  Paul,  Stanley 
Januisz. 

Entertainment  was  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers by  the  Transcontinental  Airways,  Inc. 
A Technicolor  moving  picture  showing 
sporting  activities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section  was  featured.  Trout  fishing  in 
mountain  lakes  at  high  altitudes  proved 
thrilling,  even  if  it  was  on  the  screen. 

George  Gaul  held  the  attention  of  the 
members  for  nearly  an  hour  with  a vivid 
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COLLECTING  FISHING  LICENSES 

A HOBBY 

By  HENRY  T.  AMEDICK 


description  of  an  early  December  surf  fish- 
ing trip  off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  trip  lasted 
five  days  and  every  minute  provided  a new 
thrill.  For  example,  he  described  a half 
hour  battle  with  a huge  channel  bass  that 
ended  with  a giant  shark  devouring  the 
entire  nether  end  of  the  bass  clear  up  to 
the  gills  at  one  gulp.  The  head,  which  was 
all  the  shark  left  for  George,  weighed  just 
thirteen  pounds.  Imagine  the  size  of  the 
bass. 

He  described  huge  schools  of  bass  circling 
around  the  inlet  with  the  blazing  sun  re- 
flecting on  their  copper  colored  backs,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a gigantic  pool  of  moulten 
copper  agitated  by  the  savage  attacks  of 
hungry  sharks.  At  one  time  while  wading 
out  beyond  his  waist  in  the  surf,  he  lost 
his  footing  and  disappeared  completely  from 
view.  While  submerged  he  felt  the  familiar 
tug  on  his  line  and  the  surf  rod  was  nearly 
wrenched  from  his  grasp.  By  some  miracle 
he  managed  to  get  back  on  his  feet  without 
loosing  it.  Then  the  fun  began. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  fighting.  Wet  clothes 
were  forgotten,  his  ears  and  eyes  were  filled 
with  salt  water,  but  he  never  noticed  it. 
He  had  to  beach  that  bass,  and  finally  he 
did.  Thirty-five  pounds  of  fighting  drum 
was  the  reward  for  that  ducking.  Was  it 
worth  it?  Well,  to  use  George’s  own  words, 
“If  I hadn’t  of  beached  a fish,  it  still  would 
have  been  the  best  trip  I ever  had  in  my 
life.” 

The  program  of  activities  during  1942 
will  be  somewhat  modified  due  to  the 
present  national  emergency,  but  the  club 
will  combine  sportsmanship  with  patriotism 
and  see  to  it  that  the  members  get  ample 
opportunity  to  participate  in  their  favorite 
recreational  hobby. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  or  any  of  its  activities 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone 
STEvnson  7679. 


NYLON  SNELLS  WILL  REPLACE 
NATURAL  GUT 

For  1942  tackle  manufacturers  will  offer 
hooks  snelled  with  nylon,  it  is  announced  by 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & Company. 

Hooks  snelled  with  nylon  monofilament  can 
be  used  for  all  types  of  bait  fishing,  both  in 
the  stream  and  on  the  lake.  Nylon  snells 
have  the  same  superiority  over  natural  gut 
snells  as  nylon  continuous  length  leaders 
have  over  natural  gut  leaders. 

Being  a monofilament,  nylon  snells  do  not 
fray  or  split,  nor  do  they  get  brittle  or  rough. 
They  are  made  in  mechanically  controlled, 
uniform  diameters.  Nylon  leader  material 
has  long  shelf  life. 

Nylon  snells  have  much  less  sheen  than 
natural  gut,  and  are  virtually  invisible  in 
water.  They  do  not  require  soaking  before 
use. 

The  development  of  nylon  snells  relieves 
tackle  manufacturers  of  dependence  on  im- 
ported material,  especially  gut  material  taken 
from  Spanish  silkworms,  the  supply  of  which 
is  extremely  uncertain. 


Henry  Amedick  with  his  unusual  collection 

Being  confined  to  the  house  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
not  very  active,  the  hobby  idea  came  to  my 
mind.  I was  always  a nut  and  a bug  on  the 
subject  of  fish  and  fishing,  so  I thought,  why 
not  start  a hobby  along  these  lines.  Not 
being  able  to  fish  due  to  a disablement,  my 
hobby  took  shape  without  too  much  delay. 

Going  through  my  fishing  paraphernalia,  I 
found  half  a dozen  fishing  licenses  issued  to 
me  in  former  years.  “Eureka,”  I now  knew 
what  my  hobby  would  be.  Why  not  try  to 
get  a fishing  license  from  every  State.  I did 
just  that,  but  the  job  was  much  bigger  than 
I figured  it  would  be. 

After  sending  cut  mountains  of  corre- 
spondence, and  receiving  a like  amount,  my 
hobby  really  became  very  interesting. 

Some  states  were  unable  to  furnish  me 
with  a license  on  account  of  their  laws,  etc. 
In  these  cases  I was  fortunate  in  having  con- 
tacts in  the  various  states,  and  through  them 
secured  a license.  By  this  time  my  collection 
of  licenses  included  one  or  more  from  each 
of  the  48  states. 

In  corresponding  with  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  in  Alaska,  they  informed  me 
that  one  only  makes  application  to  do  fishing, 
no  license  being  required.  One  of  the  men- 
tioned applications  is  included  in  my  collec- 
tion. 

Having  accomplished  such  fine  results  thus 
far,  I now  became  anxious  to  invade  other 
countries  to  see  what  their  contributions 
would  be.  The  Canadian  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  sent  me  several  of  their  licenses, 
they  use  paper  ones  only. 

In  Hawaii  they  use  a numbered  button  just 


of  fishing  licenses  and  home-made  plugs. 

as  we  do  in  many  of  our  states.  The  Hawaiian 
license  sent  me  from  Honolulu  is  marked, 
“Kauai,”  an  island  in  Hawaii. 

The  Mexican  Government  also  sent  me 
some  of  their  licenses,  consisting  of  quite  a 
large  paper  affair. 

In  corresponding  with  half  a dozen  foreign 
countries,  I soon  found  out  that  my  collection 
was  about  complete. 

It  seems  that  some  foreign  countries  issue 
a permanent  license  to  their  fishermen,  and 
only  a permit  to  tourists.  In  other  European 
countries  the  water  running  through  a prop- 
erty owner’s  land  belongs  to  him,  and  he 
issues  a permit  to  fishermen  for  a certain 
amount  of  cash.  At  any  rate,  I could  not 
obtain  a fishing  license  from  any  of  my  for- 
eign correspondents. 

During  my  stay  at  home  I made  by  hand 
about  75  casting  plugs,  including  all  shapes 
and  colors.  (Also  shown  on  picture).  Making 
plugs  is  fine  pastime,  and  a hand-made  plug 
that  gets  the  owner  a fish  is  worth  all  the 
time  he  puts  in  the  making.  Since  starting 
my  hobby  I have  found  a great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  happiness,  in  addition  to  the  pastime 
it  afforded  me.  I would  suggest  to  all  sports- 
men who  have  no  hobby,  other  than  fishing 
and  hunting,  to  get  busy  and  start  one.  Any 
kind  of  a hobby  helps  to  pass  the  long  win- 
ter evenings. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  officials  of  our  fine  State  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners.  Their  interest  in  my 
hobby  is  appreciated  a thousand-fold.  May 
I go  further  to  state  that  in  all  my  days  of 
corresponding  with  persons  in  all  walks  of 
life,  I have  received  no  finer  letters  than 
those  in  connection  with  my  hobby. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Number  2 

Rod  Windings 

By  PHILIP  McCUTCHEON  ARMSTRONG 


ALMOST  every  angler,  at  some  time  or 
other,  has  need  of  knowing  how  to  put  a 
iwinding  on  a rod.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  to  re- 
place one  which  is  coming  off;  maybe  to  put 
on  a guide  where  one  is  missing,  or  in  an 
emergency  to  hold  together  temporarily  a 
joint  which  shows  evidence  of  coming  un- 
glued. He  may  even  entertain  the  thought 
of  refinishing  the  whole  rod,  which,  of 
course,  means  that  a complete  rewinding  job 
is  necessary;  indeed  the  most  important  in- 
cidental task. 

Times  without  number  procedures  have 
been  published;  several  different  ones;  de- 
scribing how  such  windings  are  ended,  usual- 
ly with  a “whip-finish.”  But  it  is  a fact 
that  a large  number  of  anglers  are  still  un- 
acquainted with  the  way  to  do  it.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  anywhere 
described  a method  of  starting  the  winding. 
To  a beginner  this  part  is  a headache,  and 
it  is  surprising  what  clumsy  devices  and 
convolutions  one  sometimes  sees  even  other- 
wise skillful  men  employ  to  start  a winding. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  it,  but  if 
one  good  one  is  known  it  is  sufficient  to  the 
needs  of  most.  The  accompanying  cut  shows 
an  easily  learned  procedure  employed  by  the 
author. 

Before  a good  winding  job  can  be  done  it 
is  essential  to  provide  some  sort  of  device 
for  keeping  the  winding  thread  under  ten- 
sion. If  a lot  of  winding  is  to  be  done,  one 
of  the  several  excellent  spool  holders  avail- 
able commercially*  is  a good  investment, 
but  for  occasional  use  an  improvised  rig  suf- 
fices. 

You  can  fix  one  up  quickly  by  fastening 
the  spool  to  a piece  of  board  with  a long 
wood-screw,  and  then  clamping  the  board  to 
a table  or  chair  or  other  rigid  support.  (Fig- 
ure 1.)  Tension  is  created  by  friction  of  the 
tapered  head  of  the  screw  in  the  spool  hole, 
and  regulated  simply  by  adjusting  the  screw 
up  and  down. 

If  you  happen  to  have  handy  a short  piece 
of  small  wire  spring  and  a couple  of  washers 
a smoother  regulation  may  be  provided  by 
placing  the  spring  between  the  washers  un- 
der the  head  of  the  screw,  which  in  this 
case,  should  be  a round  head  one.  (Figure  2.) 

Other  possibilities  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  those  inventively  inclined. 

For  nice  work  it  is  best  to  use  Size  00  or 
even  Size  000  silk  thread,  but  these  sizes  are 
usually  available  only  in  towns  possessing 
well  stocked  tackle  shops.  Ordinary  “A” 
sewing  silk  may  be  used,  but  it  makes  a 
coarser  and  less  artistic  job. 

Start  the  winding  by  pulling  the  end  of 
the  winding  silk  over  the  horizontally  held 
rod,  and  then  wrapping  it  in  an  open  spiral 
several  times  around  the  rod  joint,  in  the 
direction  toward  which  you  intend  winding. 
For  right  handed  men,  it  is  usually  easier 
to  start  from  the  right  and  wind  to  the  left. 
Some  workmen  prefer  to  wind  from  below 


ROD  IN/ND/NE  IS  DONE  MUCH  MORE 
EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  IA/HEAJ  A 
THOMPSON  SPOOL  HOLDER  AND  THREAD 
TENSION  IS  USED. 

the  joint,  instead  of  from  above.  It  makes 
no  difference;  do  whatever  seems  most  na- 
tural or  convenient  to  you. 

After  wrapping  the  end  of  the  thread 
around  the  rod,  hold  the  end  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  pull 
the  thread  taut  to  the  spool,  and  rotate  the 
rod  joint  between  the  fingers,  guiding  the 
windings  over  the  first  turn  of  the  open 
coils.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  doing  this, 
by  reason  of  inability  to  hold  on  to  the  end 
of  the  thread  while  winding,  try  wetting  it. 
If  this  does  not  do  the  trick,  then  fasten  the 
end  down  with  Scotch  Tape,  as  in  Figure  3, 
until  you  acquire  more  skill. 

When  enough  turns  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  end  under  the  tight  coils  by  fric- 
tion (Figure  4.),  hold  the  rod- joint  in  the 
right  hand,  continuing  to  keep  tension  on 
the  thread  to  prevent  unwinding,  and  cut 
off  the  projecting  original  end  of  the  thread 
short  enough  so  that  it  will  be  covered  com- 
pletely before  the  winding  is  completed.  If 
you  have  used  the  Scotch  Tape,  remove  it, 
as  it  will  be  in  the  way,  and  of  no  use  from 
now  on. 

Continue  the  winding  to  the  desired  point, 
and  secure  it  with  a whip-finish. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with 
this  useful  knot,  sometimes  termed  “The  In- 
visible knot,  or  the  Multiple  Return  knot,” 
the  most  commonly  used  method  of  con- 
structing it  is  shown  in  Figures  6,  7,  and  8. 

Other  procedures  for  use  in  special  cases 
will  be  described  in  later  “Angler’s  Work- 
shop” sheets. 

To  make  the  whip-finish,  stop  winding 
when  within  five  or  six  turns  of  the  point 
where  you  expect  to  end,  and  hold  the  rod 
joint  tightly  with  the  other,  to  maintain 
enough  tension  to  keep  the  turns  from  be- 
coming loosened.  With  the  other  hand,  pick 
up  a piece  of  thread  about  six  inches  long, 
previously  placed  where  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently reached,  double  it,  and  place  it  on  the 


rod,  under  the  last  turn  of  the  winding 
thread,  as  in  Figure  5,  with  the  loop  point- 
ing away  from  the  winding.  Then  continue 
winding,  over  the  loop,  for  as  many  more 
turns  as  are  needed  to  reach  the  desired  end 
point. 

Holding  the  windings  firmly  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand  to  pre- 
vent uncoiling,  with  the  other  hand  break 
or  cut  the  thread  leading  to  the  spool,  about 
two  inches  from  the  rod,  and  thrust  the  cut 
end  through  the  loop.  If  the  loop  has  closed 
due  to  twisting  of  the  threads,  simply  pull 
gently  on  either,  but  not  both,  of  the  loose 
ends.  This  will  open  the  loop  enough  to 
permit  the  end  of  the  winding  thread  to  pass 
through,  without  bothering  to  pick  it  open 
with  a needle,  as  one  often  sees  done.  See 
Figure  6. 

Still  holding  the  windings  tightly,  pull 
sharply,  but  not  hard,  on  the  two  cut  ends 
, of  the  loop.  The  winding  thread  will  be 
drawn  under  the  coils  and  out  between 
them,  as  in  Figure  7.  Give  it  a light  jerk 
to  tighten  the  coils,  work  them  close  to- 
gether with  the  thumb  nails,  if  not  already 
in  perfect  contact,  and  shave  off  the  end 
flush  with  a razor  blade. 

A quick  rotation  in  a small  flame  to  re- 
move silk  fuzz,  followed  by  a gently  rub- 
bing of  the  winding  to  flatten  the  threads  a 
little,  and  the  job  is  done,  except  for  var- 
nishing. 

Only  the  best  rod  varnish  or  other  flexible 
varnish  should  be  used.  Lacquer  or  nail 
polish  looks  nice,  at  first,  but  soon  cracks 
and  admits  moisture,  hence  is  suitable  only 
for  a temporary  emergency  job.  Shellac, 
sometimes  used  for  a hurry  up  job,  is  a little 
better,  but  also  lacks  permanence,  and  is 
not  waterproof.  Preparations  sold  as  “color 
preservatives”  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
owe  their  action  to  filling  the  spaces  between 
the  fibers  of  the  thread  and  between  the 
threads,  which  leaves  the  varnish  a mere 
sleeve,  easily  scratched  off.  For  a strong, 
watertight  job,  the  varnish  should  penetrate 
thoroughly.  If  this  results  in  too  dark  a 
color,  use  a lighter  shade  thread. 

In  mounting  a guide,  it  is  advisable,  until 
one  attains  dexterity  enough  to  dispense  with 
this  assistance,  to  bind  it  to  the  rod  with 
a temporary  fastening  while  starting  the 
winding.  A narrow  strip  or  two  of  Scotch 
Tape  wrapped  over  the  center  of  the  guide 
will  do  the  trick  very  nicely,  and  comes  off 
cleanly.  If  the  ends  of  the  guides  are  thick, 
or  rough,  it  is  well  to  file  them  down  be- 
fore mounting. 

Always  start  the  winding  off  the  guide, 
and  let  the  thread  climb  up  over  the  end  of 
the  metal.  Starting  on  the  guide,  and  then 
letting  the  thread  fall  off  the  end  usually 
results  in  a sloppy  job  unless  the  operator 
is  most  skillful.  The  same  holds  true  when 
winding  over  a ferrule  or  tip  guide.  Start 
off  the  metal,  and  wind  up  over  it,  building 
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up  the  thread  against  the  end  to  make  the 
transition  smooth,  if  necessary. 

Some  professional  rod  builders  apply  a 
second  winding  over  the  first,  though  this 
practice  is  not  now  as  common  as  it  once 
was.  The  idea  is  that  additional  strength 
and  wear  provided.  It  is  the  author’s  ex- 
perience, however,  that  a double  layer  of 
thread  promotes  cracking  and  scaling  of  the 
varnished  finish,  so  that  double  winding  is 
apt  to  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  is  there- 
fore not  recommended. 


* The  best  spool  holder  and  tension  device  we 
have  seen  Is  made  by  D.  H.  Thompson,  335  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  This  very  fine  gadget  Is 
not  often  found  in  stock,  but  any  good  tackle 
dealer  can  get  you  one.  The  list  price  Is  only 
$ .90. 

Silk  thread  60ld  in  tackle  shops  as  “Rod 
Winding  Silk"  is  usually  Size  00.  Fly  tying  silk 
ranges  In  size  from  000  to  000000. 


PLANT  A TREE 

BY  DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE 

(Courtesy — The  Rotarian) 

THE  day  my  parents  married,  the  bride’s 
father  planted  a tree.  When  I came  on 
the  scene,  it  was  45  feet  tall  and  five  of  the 
planter’s  grandchildren  could  just  get  their 
arms  around  it.  Last  time  I went  by  the 
old  place  it  was  greater  of  girth  and  taller 
than  ever,  and  another  generation  was  play- 
ing tree  house,  just  as  I once  had,  in  the 
first  big  crotch. 

On  his  silver-wedding  day  Grandfather 
saw  two  young  willows  side  by  side.  Each 
alone  seemed  weak,  competing  with  the  other. 
He  ran  a bolt  through  both  and  tightened 
them  together  into  a natural  graft.  So  these 
twain  became  one  flesh,  and  grew  into  a 
mighty  living  thing,  full  of  motion  and 
shade  and  sibilant  talk.  Philemon  and 
Baucis  are  gone  now,  but  the  tree  lives  on, 
with  the  iron  bolt  through  its  heart. 

Grandfather  came  from  a forest  State  to 
a prairie  State,  and  he  understood  the  value 
of  trees.  He  knew  too  that  he  who  plants 
a tree  does  an  act  of  brotherhood.  For  the 
tree  outlives  the  man,  and  serves  the  gen- 
erations that  come  after  him.  There  was 
never  a planter  of  trees  like  George  Wash- 
ington. At  Mount  Vernon  he  set  out  tulip 
trees,  buckeyes,  elms,  pecans,  hollies,  lindens, 
hemlocks,  mulberries,  yew  box,  and  count- 
less others.  Most  of  them  are  still  alive  and 
flourishing,  to  speak  for  their  planter  of  the 
principles  of  fraternity  upon  which  his  na- 
tion was  founded. 

It  is  in  natural  treeless  country  that  we 
all  become  tree  worshippers.  In  Death  Val- 
ley, California,  where  even  the  native  mes- 
quite  has  withered  and  died,  tamarix  gave 
me  the  gift  of  greenery  and  shade.  I don’t 
know  who  brought  the  tamarix  from  the 
Sahara,  only  that  he  was  a great  and  good 
man 

And  a great  man,  in  his  own  queer  way, 
was  Johnny  Appleseed,  or  John  Chapman,  to 
give  him  his  true  name.  He  was  accounted 
a fool,  a crank,  a fanatic,  when  he  came 
floating  down  the  Ohio,  about  1800,  with  a 
cargo  of  nothing  but  apples.  Common  apples, 
wormy  apples,  rotting  apples.  But  apples 
packed  with  seeds.  Barefoot,  in  rags,  he 
tramped  through  the  wilderness  that  was 
then  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  scattering 


apple  seeds.  They  called  him  mad  then; 
today,  all  over  those  States,  towns  and  farms 
are  proud  to  claim  any  and  every  old  apple 
tree  as  a Johnny  Appleseed  descendant. 

The  man  who  plants  a tree  conveys  a 
lasting  benefit  to  himself  and  posterity.  What 
invested  money,  put  to  work  at  par  in  1850, 
say,  is  worth  today  what  was  paid  for  it 
then?  Business  cycles  come  and  go,  so  do 
gilt-edge  companies.  Governments  change; 
the  races  of  man  trample  and  pass  on.  Trees 
remain.  One  family,  in  the  depression,  kept 
warm  with  the  cones  and  the  fallen  branches 
of  pine  set  out  by  the  children’s  great-great- 
grandfather; the  apples  and  the  walnuts  he 
planted  fed  them.  Of  his  savings  not  one 
penny  remained. 

Trees  are  the  friends  of  men,  as  they  are 
the  friends  of  the  birds.  Trees  have  distinc- 
tive personalities;  each  has  as  much  indi- 
viduality as  a dog  or  a horse.  They  outlive 
all  such  pets;  they  ask  nothing.  They  only 
give. 

And  is  not  a living,  flowering,  fruiting, 
growing  tree  a nobler  monument  to  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  than  any  marble 
slab?  Who  will  ever  be  grateful  for  a head- 
stone’s cold  shade? 

The  seeds  of  Paul  Harris’  beautiful  idea 
have  fallen  far  and  wide;  they  have  taken 
root  and  sent  up  powerul  shoots,  that  will 


outlast  us  all.  It  is  an  idea  to  carry  further 
still.  To  keep  memory  green,  to  make  the 
road  easier  for  others,  to  draw  the  com- 
munity closer  in  common  effort — let’s  plant 
trees! 


RECOMMEND  STOCKING  FOR 
LEHIGH  STREAMS 

Recommendations  for  fish  stocking  during 
1941  by  the  Fish  Commission  were  adopted 
by  the  fish  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Lehigh  County. 

The  recommendations  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  commission  as  soon  as  they  are  approved 
by  the  federation  membership  in  August. 

The  recommendations  include: 

That  largemouth  black  bass,  catfish  and 
adult  perch  be  stocked  in  Stahl’s  dam  on 
Indian  Creek,  Fogelsville  dam,  Schwartz’s  and 
Moyer’s  mine  hole,  Trexlertown;  Henninger’s, 
Alburtis  and  Lanark  mine  holes. 

Smallmouth  bass  be  stocked  in  the  Jordan 
Creek,  from  Kern’s  dam  upward. 

No  more  perch  fry  be  stocked  in  Lehigh 
County.  The  federation  claims  previous 
stockings  have  failed  to  show  results. 

Stocking  of  fingerling  trout  in  feeder 
streams  of  major  trout  waters  be  continued. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


HERE  X THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


You  never  can  tell  how  late  in  the  season 
you’ll  run  into  rattlesnakes  along  a stream. 
Take  the  experience  of  Dean  Davis,  Jeffer- 
son County  fish  warden,  for  example.  Dean 
was  patrolling  Cather  Run  on  November 
20,  when  he  heard  a shot  close  at  hand. 
Tracing  the  sound  of  the  shot,  he  failed  to 
find  the  person  who  fired  it.  He  did  find, 
however,  the  upper  half  of  a rattlesnake 
that  had  just  been  shot  in  half.  Apparently, 
whoever  shot  it  took  the  lower  section  with 
him,  including  the  rattles,  to  prove  his  story. 
Dean  then  took  a photo  of  the  part  of  the 
snake  he  found  to  confirm  his  story. 


Writes  Joseph  M.  Fisher  of  Catasauqua: 
“Am  enclosing  a photo  of  a walleyed  pike  I 
caught  on  September  8,  1941  at  about  8 p.m. 
at  a point  a mile  and  a half  south  of  Belvi- 
dere,  N.  J.,  in  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side.  This  fish  measured  31 
inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  15  % inches 
and  weighed  9 pounds.  I caught  it  on  a 
plug.  Affidavit  relative  to  this  fish  is  filed 
with  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Association 
of  Allentown  as  it  has  been  entered  in  their 
annual  fishing  contest.  Last  year  was  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  plug  casting  for  wall- 
eyes in  the  Delaware  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned and  September  was  my  best  month. 
All  my  catches  were  made  after  sundown 
around  8 to  9 p.m.  on  plugs.” 


While  fishing  in  Promised  Land  Lake  early 
in  October,  Fred  and  Frank  Brouse  of  Nor- 
ristown, 14  and  12  years  old  respectively, 
noticed  unusual  activity  in  the  water  a short 
distance  from  shore.  They  rowed  over  to 
investigate  and  found  a pickerel  doing  the 
threshing  and  splashing  about,  and  im- 
mediately concluded  there  was  something 
wrong,  so  the  fish  was  netted.  Actually, 
they  got  two  fish,  one  trying  to  go  one  way, 
and  the  other  trying  not  to  go  along.  The 
pickerel  had  its  breakfast  in  its  mouth,  a 
catfish,  and  could  neither  swallow  nor  get 
rid  of  it.  A spine  was  protruding  from  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  pickerel.  The 
cattie  was  rescued  by  breaking  off  the  ends 
of  the  spines  with  pliers  and  when  released 
it  made  a quick  dive  to  the  bottom.  The 
pickerel  swam  away  in  crazy  fashion  with  its 
forward  and  aft  parts  cutting  the  surface, 
but  after  a slow  run  of  about  30  feet,  it 
apparently  regained  its  composure  and  dis- 
appeared so  that  all  was  presumed  to  be 
well.  The  catfish  was  seven  inches  in  length 
and  the  pickerel  about  16  inches. 


A fine  smallmouth  bass  was  taken  late 
in  September  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  by  Frank  Dippenworth 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  according  to  a report  re- 


ceived from  Warden  Russ  Womelsdorf  of 
Kingston.  Frank’s  catch,  19  inches  in  length 
and  weighing  three  and  one-half  pounds, 
was  scored  on  a stone  catfish. 


From  J.  L.  Bruggeman  of  Aspinwall  comes 
word  that  he  enjoyed  good  fishing  for  wall- 
eyed pike  in  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford 
County,  during  the  past  season.  He  reports 
taking  a 3%  pound  walleye  on  spoon  and 
also  that  minnows  were  excellent  bait.  Some 
nice  yellow  perch  were  taken  on  minnows. 


While  on  the  subject  of  Conneaut  Lake 
fishing  we  are  happy  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  past  season’s  fishing  in 
that  body  of  water  by  our  ace  Conneaut 
correspondent,  A.  D.  Hudson.  He  writes  “I 
am  sending  you  a record  of  this  season’s 
catches.  On  July  3,  Joe  Foisey  of  Pittsburgh 
took  eight  largemouth  bass  in  two  and  one- 
half  hours  casting,  keeping  two,  each  of 


Joseph  Fisher,  of  Catasauqua,  with  the  31  inch 
walleyed  pike  he  took  last  season  on  plug  in  the 
Delaware  River.  It  weighed  9 pounds,  topping 
in  weight  the  previous  1941  record  walleye. 
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which  went  over  the  five  pound  mark.  On 
July  5,  he  joined  the  two-on-one  club, 
taking  two  nice  bass  in  one  cast  on  a cripple 
minnow  plug.  Several  other  fishermen  on 
the  scene  verify  this  catch.  A five  pound 
largemouth  bass  was  taken  by  Johnny  John- 
son of  Conneaut  Lake  Park  on  July  11,  and 
on  July  24,  Russel  Schmidt  of  Pittsburgh 
scored  with  an  exceptionally  fine  five  pound 
smallmouth  bass.  Fred  G.  King  of  Mead- 
ville  scored  a fine  catch  of  crappie  bass  in 
the  lake  on  July  24,  three  of  them  going 
two  pounds.  On  the  same  date,  M.  Rubinoff 
and  V.  Shonka  of  Pittsburgh  scored  with  a 
fine  catch  of  crappies  weighing  from  one  and 
one-quarter  to  two  pounds  apiece,  and  to 
make  this  a real  crappie  day,  Albert  Keefe 
of  Meadville  scored  with  a nice  creel  ranging 
from  one  and  one-quarter  to  two  pounds 
apiece  in  weight.  On  August  2,  William  F. 
Randolph  of  Rente,  Allegheny  County,  took 
three  largemouth  bass  having  a combined 
weight  of  12  pounds.  Three  walleyed  pike, 
total  weight  11  pounds,  were  caught  on 
August  4 by  C.  F.  Swartz  of  Ellwood  City. 
A catch  of  largemouth  bass  having  a total 
weight  of  19%  pounds  was  scored  by  George 
Bookamer  of  Ellwood  City  on  August  9, 
while,  on  the  same  date,  M.  W.  Phelps  of 
Ellwood  City  scored  a largemouth  bass  and 
walleyed  pike  catch  having  a total  weight 
of  17  pounds.  A six  pound  walleyed  pike 
was  taken  by  Clinton  Beck,  address  not 
given,  on  August  18.  One  of  only  three 
known  catches  of  lake  trout  in  Conneaut 
was  scored  on  September  17  by  Frank 
Peshioner  of  Ellwood  City.  This  trout  was 
42  inches  long  and  weighed  14  pounds.  Lake 
trout  were  stocked  here  a long  time  ago. 
Then,  on  September  21,  William  Mallory  of 
Ellwood  City  caught  the  largest  smallmouth 
bass  ever  caught  in  Conneaut.  It  weighed 
5 pounds,  9 ounces.”  (Note:  This  fine  small- 
mouth shares  runnerup  position  of  the  year 
in  the  smallmouth  classification  for  the 
state.) 


Easton,  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  fisher- 
men scored  some  fine  catches  of  game  fish 
during  the  past  season,  according  to  a report 
received  from  C.  J.  Young,  fish  warden. 
Stephen  Sismanovich,  Jr.,  of  Bethlehem 
took  a 20%  inch  smallmouth  bass  in  the 
Delaware  near  Bushkill,  that  tipped  the 
scales  at  4 pounds,  1 ounce.  John  Mohr 
and  William  Handwerk  of  Allentown  scored 
with  a catch  of  eight  chain  pickerel  in  East 
Bangor  dam,  two  of  the  fish  measuring  20 
inches  apiece.  One  of  the  finest  smallmouth 
bass  caught  in  the  state  last  year  was  taken 
by  Robert  Brinker  of  Easton  in  the  Delaware 
River  near  Easton.  Caught  on  October  12, 
it  was  23  inches  in  length  and  weighed  five 
pounds,  6 ounces. 
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CAMP  GRUB 


Chefs  of  all  lands  might  bring  to  me 
Their  spiced  and  garnished  foods. 

I’d  trade  them  all  to  get  one  plate, 

Of  beans,  baked  in  the  woods. 

* sje  * * * * 

Java  steaming  by  the  campfire, 

In  the  early  morning  air, 

One  brown  crock  beside  the  bean-hole, 
Spreading  odors  everywhere. 

* * * * ajc  * 

Good  old  beans  to  keep  your  backbone 
Standing  straight  beneath  a pack. 

When  the  going’s  getting  tougher, 

And  you  think  your  legs  will  crack. 

•Jn  3fe  * >j<  * * 

That’s  the  grub  to  fill  your  stomach, 
When  you  find  it  hard  to  smile. 

’Cause  a pack  strap  cuts  your  shoulder, 
And  each  step  seems  half  a mile. 

* sjc  * * * * 

When  you  tramp  the  lonely  forests, 
Make  a camp  beside  a stream, 

There  to  get  in  touch  with  nature, 

To  forget  the  world  and  dream. 

****** 

You  won’t  care  for  fancy  dishes, 

What  you’ll  crave  is  solid  foods, 

Like  a rasher  of  crisp  bacon, 

And  some  beans  baked  in  the  woods. 

— A.  G.  Shiviviel 
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Further  supplementing  the  report  of  accomplishments  and  production  by  the  Board  during  the  year 
1941,  which  report  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  edition  of  the  Angler,  we  desire  to  call  your  especial  at- 
tention to  the  all  important  public  information  branch  of  our  work. 

In  response  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  many  clubs  and  individual  fishermen  calling  for  an  en- 
larged library  of  motion  pictures  we  abandoned  the  services  of  commercial  photographers  and  turned  the 
job  over  to  our  own  employees.  This  move  has  not  only  been  a successful  one  but  has  proven  very 
economical  as  well.  Mr.  C.  R.  Buller  our  Chief  Fish  Culturist  is  now  in  charge  and  during  the  past  year 
he  has  produced  two  motion  picture  shows  which  to  our  knowledge  has  never  heretofore  been  attempted. 
Both  pictures  are  in  technicolor  and  depict  most  novel  phases  of  fish  life  which  we  are  sure  will  not  only 
please  you  but  will  likewise  be  of  extreme  educational  value  to  all. 

The  one  picture  vividly  portrays  the  actual  courtship  and  spawning  of  brook  trout.  Beginning  with 
the  construction  of  the  nest  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  by  the  female,  here  is  presented  an  authentic  glimpse 
into  the  reproduction  of  fishlife  as  it  normally  occurs  in  the  stream.  We  truly  believe  this  picture  will 
hold  your  attention  every  moment  and  we  are  confident  that  very  few  people  if  any,  in  the  world  have 
ever  watched  the  actual  spawning  of  fish  in  the  natural  habitat. 

The  other  show  is  a very  beautiful  film  illustrating  similar  phases  in  the  natural  propagation  of 
black  bass. 

Both  these  shows  are  now  in  process  of  being  re -produced  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  release. 

Watch  for  them! 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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GO  SPINNING  FOP  FISH 

A New  Kind  of  Angling  for  the  Devotee  of  Light  Lures 


WHEN  we  first  saw  the  contraption  put 
together,  we  looked  on  in  baffled 
curiosity.  We  had  seen  pictures  of  spinning 
outfits,  but  even  they  had  not  prepared  us 
for  the  sight  of  one  “in  the  flesh”.  We 
couldn’t  tell  from  the  looks  of  it  just  what 
might  happen. 

And  when  our  good  friend,  Ernie  Hille, 
whipped  out  a lure  with  it  and  then  began 
cranking  in  the  line,  we  burst  out  laughing. 

Ernie,  standing  there  on  the  creek  shore, 
looked  like  our  dear  dead  grandmother 
grinding  coffee  at  the  kitchen  table,  al- 
though of  course  there  was  no  table  in  front 
of  him.  Just  as  we  began  to  shout  some 
biting  remark— we  confess  that  intention 
now  a bit  ashamedly — Ernie  yelled: 

“Wow!  What  a strike!” 

What  happened  after  that  is  a bit  con- 
fused. We  remember  that  Ernie’s  left  hand 
really  went  to  work  in  earnest,  the  rod  bent 
in  an  arc,  and  out  on  the  creek  surface  a 
bass  went  into  the  air.  He  landed  the  fish 
with  the  finesse  of  a veteran  angler,  and 
said:  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  now?” 
What  was  said  after  that  doesn’t  matter, 
so  far  as  this  article  is  concerned.  What 
does  matter  is  that  we  fished  many  a time 
after  that  with  Ernie  and  watched  him  use 
his  spinning  outfit,  and  while  we’re  waiting 
until  spring  to  acquire  one  of  our  own,  we 
are  so  impressed  with  the  practicability  of 
this  comparatively  new  kind  of  angling  that 
we’d  like  to  tell  other  anglers  all  about  it. 

The  spinning  outfit  has  a particular  value 
right  now,  when  so  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  conservation  of  natural  fish 
food  and  are  on  the  alert  for  new  ways  of 
using  artificial  lures. 

There  is  always  a conflict  between  the 
fly  rod  and  the  casting  rod.  Fly  rod  lures  are 
too  light  for  the  casting  rod,  and  casting  rod 
lures  will  wreck  a fly  rod,  and  carrying  both 
on  streams  is  a nuisance.  The  spinning  rod  is 
the  answer.  It  handles  fly  rod  lures,  pro- 
vided they  are  slightly  weighted;  it  handles 
the  lures  that  are  too  heavy  for  the  fly  rod 
yet  too  light  for  the  casting  rod;  and  it  can 
handle  the  casting  rod  lures  if  used  prop- 
erly. 

The  Proper  Rod 

The  spinning  rod  is  made  of  bamboo,  in 
two  pieces,  and  the  average  is  7 feet  in  length 
and  weighs  4.5  or  5.5  ounces,  with  a cork 
handle  that  also  serves  as  a reel  seat.  The 
handle  is  about  18  inches  long  and  has  two 
sliding  bands  to  fasten  the  reel  in  place  at 
any  point  on  the  handle  the  user  may  de- 
sire. 

The  action  of  the  spinning  rod  goes  all 
the  way  into  the  handle,  although  it  is  con- 
structed so  that  it  is  whippy  rather  than 
soft  and  sloppy. 

Heavier  rods  can  be  purchased,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  4.5  or  5.5  rod  the 
most  practical  for  use  on  Pennsylvania 
streams.  The  rod,  incidentally,  has  enough 
life  to  handle  a C level  line  satisfactorily 
with  a single-action  reel  mounted  instead 
of  the  spinning  reel. 

Reel  Is  the  Secret 

The  spinning  reel  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole  outfit.  The  line  container,  which 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

we  might  call  the  spool,  has  an  in-and-out 
motion  when  the  line  is  retrieved,  while  a 
curved  metal  finger  moves  in  a circular  path 
around  and  in  front  of  the  spool,  laying 
the  line  on  the  spool  in  compact  coils.  The 
in-and-out  motion  of  the  spool  receives  the 
line  smoothly  and  functions,  in  effect,  like 
the  level  wind  device  on  the  bait  casting 
reel. 

The  reel  is  die-cast  and  is  mounted  on 
the  underside  of  the  rod  handle,  with  the 
spool  axis  pointing  toward  the  tip  of  the 
rod.  The  reel  is  mounted  on  a metal  post 
which  holds  it  about  three  inches  below  the 
rod  handle,  the  post  being  between  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  holding  the  rod 
in  the  motion  of  casting. 

In  casting,  the  weight  of  the  lure  causes 
the  line  to  flow  off  the  spool.  No  part  of 
the  reel  moves  in  the  cast,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  lure  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  line  stops  flowing,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  of  a backlash. 

The  point  of  the  impossibility  of  a back- 
lash cannot  be  over- emphasized.  Even  with 


improper  use  of  the  spinning  outfit  the 
backlash — bane  of  all  bait  casters — cannot 
occur.  Since  the  line  comes  off  the  spool  in 
a straight  forward  motion,  it  does  kink 
slightly  on  the  cast.  But  the  action  of  the 
reel  in  returning  the  line  to  the  spool  un- 
kinks the  line,  except  possibly  for  the  small 
portion  that  extends  beyond  the  rod  tip. 
For  this  reason  a small  swivel  should  always 
be  used  with  the  spinning  outfit,  and  no 
kink  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  reel  or  lure  will  occur. 

But  to  continue.  In  front  of  the  reel  is  a 
small  thumb  nut  by  which  the  tension  on  the 
reel  clutch  is  regulated.  This  tension  should 
be  set  just  short  of  the  breaking  point  of 
the  line  that  is  used. 

In  the  retrieve  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the 
reel  with  the  left  hand,  but  the  arc  of  the 
turn  is  so  large  that  this  is  not  difficult. 

Should  a fish  strike  the  lure  while  it  is 
being  retrieved,  or  should  the  lure  snag, 
an  unusual  feature  of  the  reel  comes  into 
play. 

(Continued  on  Page  12)  i 


1.  Take  up  line  with  index  finger  of  right 
hand. 

2.  Open  pick-up  with  thumb  of  left  hand 
by  pressing  catch  at  bottom  of  reel  finger. 
Keel  now  is  ready  for  making  the  cast. 

3.  Position  at  start  of  cast.  Line  Is 
pressed  firmly  against  cork  handle  of  rod 


and  released  as  forward  motion  of  cast  is 
made. 

4.  Finish  of  cast.  Left  hand  takes  hold 
of  reel  handle  and  winds,  with  reel  finger 
swinging  automatically  back  into  position 
to  lay  line  on  reel  spool. 
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THE  PYMATUNING  SANCTUARY 


Holding  ponds  under  construction  at  Pymatuning  Fish  Farm. 


THE  Pymatuning  Reservoir  located  in 
Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Astabula  County,  Ohio,  is  composed  of  two 
j separate  dams,  the  main  section  comprising 
12,000  water  acres,  and  a smaller  reservoir 
comprising  2,500  water  acres.  This  smaller 
dam  located  near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  is  known  as  the  Pymatuning  Sanc- 
I tuary  and  the  dam  and  surrounding  land 
i were  set  aside  as  a wild  life  refuge. 

In  1934  it  was  stocked  with  large-mouthed 
ii  bass,  pike  perch,  yellow  perch,  bream,  cat- 
fish, and  golden  shiner  minnows.  Stocking 
was  continued  until  the  fall  of  1937.  Carp 
suckers,  and  possibly  some  game  fish  were 
i in  the  slack  water  section  when  the  area  was 
flooded.  Newly  flooded  areas  such  as  the 
Sanctuary  are  generally  very  productive  in 
fish  life.  This  area  was  exceptionally  so,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1939  it  had  apparently 
reached  its  biological  capacity  or  limit,  and 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  some 
of  the  fish  and  stock  them  in  public  waters. 

Where  a body  of  water  is  inhabited  by 
fish  and  the  yield  is  not  utilized,  it  soon 
reaches  a saturation  point  or  biological 
limit;  and  unless  the  yield  is  utilized  in  some 
manner,  the  area  will  be  depopulated  by 
disease  or  in  time  result  in  a crop  of  under- 
sized or  runt  fish. 

When  the  field  crew  was  detailed  to  re- 
move some  of  the  fish  no  definite  plan  for 
the  future  use  of  the  reservoir  was  given 
consideration.  The  thought  was  to  remove 
a certain  number  of  fish  to  temporarily  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition.  As  the  fish 
removal  program  progressed,  and  those  in 
charge  became  more  familiar  with  conditions, 
a plan  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  site 
for  fish  production  was  inaugurated.  The 
2,500  acres  were  to  be  used  as  a natural 
fish  farm.  In  time  it  will  be  known  ap- 
proximately what  the  yield  is  in  pounds 
per  acre  of  each  species  and  this  yield  will 
be  removed  and  stocked  in  public  waters. 
In  addition  to  the  annual  removal  of  adult 


fish,  eggs  of  some  species  and  the  fry  of 
others  will  be  collected  and  taken  to  the 
hatcheries  to  be  grown  to  a suitable  size 
for  stocking. 

In  order  to  derive  the  utmost  in  fish  pro- 
duction, the  following  program  is  now  being 
developed:  Dykes  are  being  constructed 

across  several  natural  bays  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  hatchery  building  and  these  areas 
are  being  subdivided  into  ponds.  Four  ponds 
covering  approximately  three  acres  have 
been  completed,  and  twelve  additional  ones 
are  under  construction.  The  water  in  the 
ponds  will  normally  remain  at  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  lake.  To  prevent  stag- 
nation, a circulation  will  be  created  by 


pumping  water  directly  from  the  main  reser- 
voir, passing  it  over  aerating  devices,  and 
permitting  it  to  flow  from  this  point  through 
the  ponds  by  gravity. 

These  ponds  are  to  be  used  for  a number 
of  purposes.  In  the  very  early  spring  as 
soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  main  lake  and 
netting  operations  can  begin,  such  adult 
fish  as  the  pike  perch,  suckers,  and  yellow 
perch  will  be  confined  in  these  ponds.  The 
eggs  will  be  taken  from  these  species  and 
sent  to  other  fish  farms  to  be  hatched.  After 
this  egg  yield  has  been  taken,  a certain 
number  of  the  parent  fish  will  be  distributed 
in  approved  stocking  waters  and  the  balance 
returned  to  the  lake. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  the  spring 
of  1940  and  the  spring  of  1941  with  temporary 
holding  pens,  it  appears  that  when  the 
ponds  are  in  operation  the  egg  crop  should 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  hatcheries 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State. 

Immediately  following  this  operation,  the 
pools  will  be  filled  with  brood  bass  and 
catfish.  After  these  species  spawn  in  their 
natural  way,  the  fry  of  the  bass  will  be 
removed,  a portion  will  be  grown  in  the 
tanks  and  wire  fish  nursery  batteries  at 
this  site,  and  the  balance  sent  to  other  plants. 
The  parents  will  be  replaced  in  the  lake. 
The  entire  crop  of  baby  catfish  will  be 
handled  at  the  fish  farms  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  adults  sent  out 
for  stocking  purposes.  When  the  fall  removal 
of  adult  fish  takes  place  from  the  main 
lake,  these  pools  will  then  be  used  as  hold- 
ing areas. 

The  plans  for  the  main  building  call  for  a 
two  and  a half  story  combination  hatchery 
building  and  garage,  to  be  constructed  of 
random  ashlar  sandstone.  The  first  floor  will 
be  a tank  room  for  the  handling  and  growing 
of  fish,  the  second  floor  will  be  a garage 
and  workshop,  and  the  third  floor  will  be 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Taking  adult  fish  from  trap  nets. 
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The  Newest  Way  to  Catch 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


Penna.  Bass 


Light  lure  casters  compare  notes  on  the  Susquehanna. 


4 4 M ECESSITY  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
I N tion.”  That  is  the  reason  that  light  lure 
bait  casting  came  into  existence.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  to  some  that  it  is  far  more 
productive  and  enjoyable  to  plug  with  lures 
weighing  % to  % ounce,  and  equipment  to 
fit  them,  than  it  is  to  cast  and  fish  with 
heavier  equipment  which  is  known  as  stand- 
ard. Big  blocks  and  heavy  tackle  have  long 
since  become  antiquated  in  our  neck  of  the 
woods.  In  spite  of  this,  one  realizes  when 
he  steps  out  of  this  section  that  midget  plug- 
ging is  as  modern  as  tomorrow. 

Light  lure  baft  casting  did  not  originate 
in  Southern  Central  Pennsylvania  but  it  is 
there  that  it  has  been  developed  greatly.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  if  this  is  the  light  lure 
casting  center  of  these  United  States  today. 
Let’s  turn  to  these  headquarters,  if  such  they 
are,  and  look  into  the  technique  and  evolu- 
tion of  midget  plugging. 

More  years  ago  than  we  like  to  believe  two 
ardent  bait  casters  had  to  give  up  their  ex- 
tensive Canadian  trips  and  they  were  faced 
with  the  proposition  of  backyard  bass  or  no 
bass  at  all.  Everybody  knew  there  were  some 
smallmouth  bass  in  those  Pennsylvania 
streams  because  some  were  caught  on  live 
bait  and  flies  and  spinners,  and  many  fisher- 
men fished  for  them.  Plugs,  however,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  useless. 

One  day  our  friends  wended  their  way 
to  a stream  to  give  the  thing  a trial.  They 
took  with  them  their  big  tackle  boxes  loaded 
with  battle  scarred  plugs  which  had  proved 
their  worth  in  the  North  Country.  Their 
rods  were  five  feet  in  length,  the  lines  18 
pound  test  and  the  reels  standard  level  winds. 
Their  plugs,  which  weighed  % and  % of  an 
ounce,  could  be  cast  very  well  with  these 
outfits. 

The  scene  of  the  initial  adventure  was  a 
popular  bass  hole,  a ledge  hole,  in  the  Conodo- 
guinet  Creek.  The  very  sight  of  the  water  in- 
stilled confidence,  and  the  hopes  of  our  friends 
were  high.  Possibly  they  were  going  to  show 
local  yokels  a thing  or  two.  Possibly  they 
were  going  to  start  where  they  had  left  off 
and  do  to  the  bass  in  Pennsylvania  what 
they  had  done  to  those  in  Canadian  lakes. 

Each  chose  his  favorite  plug.  The  one  was 
a % ounce  wobbling  plug  with  a metal  lip. 
It  was  old  reliable,  a battle  scarred  veteran 
in  a perch  scale  finish,  which  was  considered 
indispensable  by  its  owner.  The  favorite  of 
the  other  man  was  a red  head  wobbler  with 
a concave  face.  So  with  their  equipment  set 
up  they  were  ready  to  try  to  conquer  a new 
field. 

The  first  cast  resulted  in  the  plug  landing 
with  a resounding  splash  in  the  middle  of 
the  pocket  in  the  ledges.  A series  of  large 
rings  spread  across  the  clear  surface  of  the 
pool  as  the  realistic  lure  swung  into  action 
on  its  course  to  the  caster.  The  wooden  min- 
now had  traveled  about  twenty  feet  when  its 
course  was  rudely  interrupted.  The  caster 
felt  that  old  familiar  double  rap  and  he  in- 
stinctively struck  back.  The  big  plug  stopped 
dead  in  its  tracks  with  a jolt  as  the  powerful 
rod  bent  into  an  arc.  But  lo  and  behold,  it  was 
no  bass  that  had  intercepted  the  lure;  it  was 


a ledge  which  the  plug  finally  caught  after 
bumping  it  a bit. 

The  plug  could  not  be  jiggled  away  from  its 
moorings  and  the  caster  had  to  wade  right 
into  the  pool  to  secure  his  lure.  As  the  dis- 
gruntled fisherman  felt  his  way  among  the 
rocks,  several  bass  shot  away  from  him  and 
retreated  to  a new  hiding  place.  It  was  plain- 
ly evident  that  the  pool  was  ruined  for  the 
time  being  and  that  there  would  be  no  strik- 
ing bass  in  it  until  it  was  given  a good  rest. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  large  creek, 
which  in  most  sections  would  be  a respectable 
river,  the  other  fisherman  met  the  same  fate. 
So  our  anglers  picked  up  their  big  tackle 
boxes  and  worked  their  way  to  the  next  likely 
looking  chunk  in  the  rocks. 

Results  were  precisely  the  same  everywhere. 
The  plugs  came  through  the  water  at  a con- 
stant depth  and  invariably  there  was  some- 


thing somewhere  along  the  line  of  path  which 
would  engage  the  big  trihooks.  Our  fisher- 
men had  to  wade  in  over  the  tops  of  hip 
boots  to  loosen  the  plugs  but  the  water  was 
not  cold. 

On  several  occasions  bass  were  seen  to 
scurry  for  cover  when  the  plugs  first  landed 
in  a likely  spot.  Apparently  these  lures,  which 
were  supposed  to  attract  bass,  were  scaring 
them.  Apparently  too  much  commotion  was 
made  when  the  plugs  landed  in  the  shallow 
water.  The  effect  on  the  bass  was  about  the 
same  as  dropping  a ton  of  bricks  behind  an 
unsuspecting  horse. 

One  by  one  the  large  lures  were  tried  out 
and  one  by  one  they  were  placed  back  in  their 
trays.  It  might  also  be  added  that  they  have 
never  since  seen  the  light  of  day.  So  our 
fishermen  returned  home  fishless  and  strike- 
less, and  they  knew  that  they  had  not  even 
come  close.  One  complained  that  they  were 
in  the  wrong  setup;  the  other  blamed  it  on 
the  plugs.  After  all,  the  bass  were  there; 
they  saw  them,  and  bass  have  to  eat.  It  was  I 
evident  to  them  that  their  technique  was  all  i 
wrong,  yet  the  thing  did  merit  further  ex- 
perimentation; it  seemed  to  have  possibili- 
ties and  above  all  it  was  fascinating. 

Two  conclusions  were  reached.  First,  it  || 
was  necessary  to  use  plugs  that  do  not  travel  J 
at  as  low  a constant  depth  as  18  inches.  1 
Something  whose  depth  could  be  regulated  | 
and  controlled  by  the  speed  of  the  retrieve  I 
would  be  a great  advantage.  Such  a lure 
could  be  brought  up  over  the  tops  of  ledges, 
weeds  and  logs  and  it  could  be  permitted  to 
sink  near  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  pockets. 

In  the  second  place  they  felt  sure  that  bass 
were  frequently  frightened  by  big  plugs 
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Light  lure  action  on  the  Susquehanna. 


when  they  crashed  into  the  water  right  over 
the  fish.  Possibly  a light  weight  lure  would 
not  have  the  same  bad  effect.  It  was  worth 
trying.  One  element  to  be  considered  was 
the  difference  in  depth  of  Pennsylvania 
streams  as  compared  to  Canadian  lakes  in 
jwhich  they  had  previously  successfully  fished 
with  the  large  plugs.  It  seemed  logical  to  be- 
lieve that  a bass  located  in  shallow  water 
would  be  more  startled  by  the  landing  of  a 
plug  near  it  than  one  situated  with  more 
than  five  feet  of  water  over  its  head. 

Considerable  shopping  and  perusing  of  the 
ads  in  magazines  was  done  during  the  en- 
suing days.  A likely  looking  lure  was  found 
in  the  dusty  corner  of  a sporting  goods  store. 
In  size  it  was  smaller  than  anything  they 
had  ever  used.  It  was  the  old  time  under- 
water with  a propeller  on  the  front.  A V2 
ounce  weighted  bucktail  and  spinner  with 
a shimmying  action  was  also  picked  up. 
Several  ads  looked  good  and  a few  lures 
were  ordered  from  the  manufacturers. 

The  next  set-to  with  the  bass  was  en- 
couraging but  not  satisfactory.  A bass  took 
the  little  solid  underwater  lure  but  unloaded 
it  when  he  jumped.  The  tiny  barbs  on  the 
small  tri  hooks  would  not  stick.  Another 
took  a crack  at  the  weighted  bucktail  lure 
right  after  it  hit  the  water,  but  the  angler 
was  so  amazed  by  the  quick  strike  that  he 
did  not  even  set  the  hook  over  the  barb.  At 
this  point  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  stick 
right  with  their  problem;  they  were  intrigued 
by  it. 

One  day  in  the  mail  a package  arrived  from 
Texas.  It  contained  the  four  smallest  bait  cast- 
ing lures  they  had  ever  seen  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  just  what  the  Doctor  ordered. 
The  weight  was  % of  an  ounce;  in  the  front 
was  a june  bug  spinner;  the  head  was  a small 
metal  nob,  and  the  body  and  tail  were  made 
of  bucktail  and  feathers.  The  whole  affair 
was  compact,  and  awful  fishy  looking,  they 
thought. 

And  fishy  it  was  too.  On  the  first  trip  after 


the  arrival  of  the  bugs  the  ice  was  broken. 
Each  man  caught  a bass  and  missed  a bass. 
The  little  bug  constructed  for  southern  large - 
mouths  was  established.  It  instilled  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  two  fishermen  and 
brought  them  great  pleasure. 

“I  am  going  to  get  different  casting  equip- 
ment,” one  said.  “That  little  lure  is  too  tough 
to  handle  with  this  outfit.  I think  the  rod 
should  be  longer  so  that  you  have  more  lev- 
erage and  it  should  be  whippier  so  that  this 
% of  an  ounce  lure  will  make  it  bend  when 
you  start  the  cast  just  as  the  heavier  lures 
make  the  heavier  rods  bend.  If  the  rod  is  more 
delicate  then  a lighter  line  can  be  used  for 


the  rod  will  absorb  more  shock.  Maybe  I 
am  all  wet  but  I am  going  to  try  this.” 

This  special  equipment  was  secured.  And 
so  tackle  which  has  long  since  proved  to  be 
practical  came  into  use  locally.  A flick  of  the 
wrist  and  this  equipment  would  shoot  out 
the  % ounce  lure  as  far  as  the  heavy  equip- 
ment would  cast  the  heavy  plugs.  Greater 
accuracy  was  gained  with  the  longer  rods 
and  the  over  hand  cast  really  came  into  its 
own.  With  their  new  equipment  and  the  little 
lures  these  two  became  inveterate  and  suc- 
cessful fishermen.  They  caught  many  bass 
and  some  big  ones  and  their  reputations 
grew. 

Fishing  secrets  just  cannot  be  kept,  and 
friends  got  into  the  game.  Several  years  later 
there  must  have  been  a demand  for  small 
plugs  in  various  other  sections  of  the  country 
for  about  that  time  several  of  the  manufac- 
turers began  to  make  baby  and  midget  ad- 
ditions of  their  standard  lures.  This  was  a 
revelation.  It  became  possible  to  fish  with 
small  wobbling  lures  as  well  as  weighted 
bucktails  and  spinners  and  small  underwater 
propeller  plugs.  As  fast  as  new  ones  were 
put  on  the  market  they  found  their  way  into 
local  kits  and  were  tested  on  Pennsylvania 
streams.  The  midget  additions  proved  to  be 
wonderful  and  they  fit  into  the  picture 
perfectly. 

This  marked  the  real  beginning  of  an  amaz- 
ing era  in  local  smallmouth  bass  fishing. 
One  by  one  more  friends  and  friends’  friends 
not  only  took  up  this  light  lure  casting  but 
they  delved  into  it  with  all  the  fervor  of 
the  possesser  of  a hobby. 

Now,  smallmouth  bass  will  attain  a large 
size  in  Pennsylvania  streams.  The  climate 
being  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  North  Country 
means  that  their  hibernation  period  is  shorter, 
therefore  their  feeding  period  which  is  their 
growing  period,  is  longer.  Four  pounders 
have  always  been  a highly  prized  article  but 
5 to  6 pounders  are  not  unknown.  All  these 
are  fish  from  20  inches  in  length  on  up,  in 
our  waters.  A few  such  fish  had  been  taken 
from  this  vicinity  on  live  bait  down  through 
the  years,  but  they  have  been  mighty  few. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Ideal  condition  is  typified  by  this  heavy  girthed  smallmouth  from  the  Susquehanna.  Right, 
mumifying  game  fish  heads  is  a hobby  with  the  writer. 


JIM  and  I had  gone  through  a great  war 
together;  for  some  reason  perhaps  un- 
known to  us  we  gravitated  into  the  other’s 
companionship  and  became  great  pals,  shar- 
ing sorrows  and  joys,  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments; girls,  nice  and  just  ordinary,  eats 
when  available  and  what  little  money  a 
benevolent  government  left  to  its  warriors 
after  allotments,  insurance,  Liberty  Bonds 
and  assorted  assessments  were  deducted, 
which  wasn’t  much,  trust  Uncle  Sam  to  that. 
And  while  the  distance  separating  our  re- 
spective abodes  did  not  seem  impossibly 
great,  a little  over  a hundred  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  reunions  had  been  few  and  far 
between,  just  one  of  those  things  the  aver- 
age fellow  always  intends  to  do  tomorrow, 
next  week,  next  year,  but  never  gets  around 
to  it  as  often  as  he  should. 

Thus  the  first  meeting  for  many  the  year 
budded  upon  the  occasion  of  a veteran’s 
gathering,  your  correspondent  to  play  the 
host.  A sly  foray,  predetermined,  with  the 
trout  rods  came  to  pass  as  a suitable  cere- 
monial to  highlight  the  happy  innovation. 
And  to  sum  it  up,  I tried  to  give  the  old 
pal  a lesson  in  dry  fly  fishing  on  a man- 
improved,  dressed  up  stream  adjacent  to  a 
big  urban  population,  and  with  the  flair  of 
the  showman,  really  poured  it  on.  Right 
proud  of  my  form,  my  success  and  a better 
than  usual  run  of  fish,  it  seemed  everything 
was  right  hunky  dory  and  probably  always 
would  be.  And  my  theory  that  dry  flies 
were  the  only  thing,  the  true  sporting  lure, 
first,  last  and  always,  had  begun  to  sink 
in — another  convert,  or  so  this  optimist 
thought,  at  least,  the  first  half  hour! 

But  as  the  minutes  ebbed,  it  all  proved 
not  altogether  Jim’s  idea  of  angling.  Hail- 
ing from  back  in  the  mountains,  he  harbored 
just  a bit  of  the  hillbilly’s  hankering  after 
worms.  His  natives  and  a few  imported 
rainbows,  while  not  so  big  were  mighty 
satisfactory  eating  . . . but  my  siren  tales 
of  hefty  fighting  browns  together  with  the 
reunion  had  intrigued  the  cautious  country- 


man from  his  secluded  fastness.  Unfortunate 
for  the  job  at  hand  best  describes  his 
equipment  . . . altogether  out  of  place  on 
our  type  of  stream,  lowland  meadow,  glassy 
clear,  little  cover  and  pathetically  over- 
worked . . . and  he  could  not  make  a go 
of  my  spare  outfit.  Further  a vague  thought 
still  persists  that  in  his  innermost  soul  Jim 
expected  nothing  less  than  a couple  25  to 
30  inch  browns  . . . what  your  correspond- 
ent had  neglected  to  clearly  detail  is  that 
he  too  yet  expects  a 25  to  30  inch  brownie! 
How  illusions  will  foment! 

On  the  way  homeward,  somehow  or  other 
I suspect  both  of  us  felt  like  gol-darned 
fools.  Certainly  the  vain  attempts  at  levity 
indelibly  emphasized  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  lowland  dry  fly  man  and  the 
hill  country  wormer  had  not  lessened  one 
whit.  One  point  settled,  however!  By  now 
Jim  felt  certain  he  had  little  taste  for  fish- 
ing my  fashion,  but  your  scribe  in  his 
innocence  enjoyed  supreme  confidence  of 
being  able  to  do  the  old  stuff  in  the  mountain 
haunts.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a heck  of  a 
time  with  the  boys  and  in  parting  all  agreed 
that  had  the  Imperial  German  Army  wanted 
real  trouble,  they  should  have  taken  us  on 
then,  not  almost  a quarter  century  before 
that,  of  course,  before  the  present  fracas. 

Gravely,  Jim  invited  me  down  his  way 
...  a mere  hundred  miles  plus  as  afore- 
mentioned, the  last  eight  or  nine  over 
dubious  mountain  roads — within  the  fort- 
night. From  appearances,  his  chariot,  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  dubious  mountain 
roads,  accepted  our  smooth  hard  surface 
turnpike  as  do  the  hill  people  their  Satur- 
day evening  crossroad  festivals.  Fearfully 
I did  not  feel  so  sure  my  gas  wagon  would 
greet  the  lumps,  bumps,  and  humps  of  those 
not  wholly  unknown  backwood  trails  with 
equal  enthusiasm. 

“If  my  old  lizzie  can  make  it,  your  new 
job  should”,  said  he.  Reasonable  enough! 
Asking  whether  I could  readily  ply  dry 
flies  on  his  neighborhood  stream,  this  ever 


credulous  lowlander  fell  sucker  for  a whim 
sical  “Mebbe  so!”  Just  so  a lot  of  woe 
began! 

In  the  wee  small  hours  of  an  otherwise 
nice  morning  Saturday  two  weeks,  I awoke  ! 
to  find  myself  on  the  way — mile  after  mile  i 
rolling  off  just  like  clockwork,  smooth  sail- 
ing, everything  rosy,  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  all  that  serene  stuff.  And  therein  lies 
the  trouble  with  those  blamed  mountain 
trips.  The  beginning  is  always  the  easiest. 
Just  about  the  time  you’d  like  to  get  cold 
feet,  turn  around  and  head  homeward,  a 
fellow  has  already  gone  too  far  to  back- 
track. 

Soon  the  shiny  new  job  and  the  writer  hit 
the  turn-off  up  the  mountain  valley.  And 
why  in  the  heck  is  the  first  mile  or  so  of 
hill  country  road  always  built  as  a sort  of 
decoy  . . . looking  fairly  passable  and  wide 
enough  to  turn  around  should  one  elect  to 
do  so?  As  a fair  warning,  however,  some 
playful  supervisor  had  just  worked  an  im- 
provement upon  this  particular  stretch  . . . 
somewhere  the  good  man  had  purchased  as- 
sorted crushed  gravel  of  varying  size,  sub- 
sequently spreading  the  mixture  over  the 
roadbed,  five  or  six  inches  deep  at  least, 
and  wholly  without  benefit  of  binder  or 
rolling.  Then  he  tacked  up  a sign  reading 
“Improved  highway”.  Improved?  The 
wheels  skidded,  whirled  and  tossed  stone 
until  one  almost  thought  of  a machine  gun 
nest  and  the  Argonne.  Two  miles  or  more, 
and  then  the  down  grade,  stone  fences  close 
on  each  side,  brush  along  the  bank,  down, 
down,  down  into  the  valley,  rougher  each 
succeeding  hundred  yards,  narrower,  tougher 
and  numerous  fords.  The  family  pride 
wheezed,  sneezed  and  heaved — sweated, 
coughed  and  boiled!  Playful  stumps  threat- 
ened to  shear  off  a hub  now  and  then! 
Overhanging  limbs  reached  down  to  caress 
the  gleaming  top  with  fond  embrace  . . . 
rocks  leaped  from  the  roadbed  to  cuddle  the 
loudly  protesting  oil  pan  and  crank  case. 
And  still  down  and  down  and  down.  No 
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;hance  to  turn  around.  How  cars  con- 

rive  to  pass  thereabouts  I do  not  know. 
Vfter  one  drive  through  that  madtrap  it 

vould  not  have  surprised  me  to  see  gas 

puggies  hop  one  another  not  unlike  the 
eapfrog  of  the  frollicking  youngster. 

Eventually,  however,  I hit  bottom  land 
md  the  careening  trail  began  to  wind  up- 
ward, around  a pass  in  the  hills,  and  along 
nto  another  valley,  always  rougher  and 
;till  rougher — then  climbing  up,  up,  up 
;lowly  along  a bit  better  road  through  hunt- 
ng  lodge  territory — up  and  up — I had  tra- 
/ersed  the  range  and  finally  arrived,  ex- 

lausted,  worn  out,  blasphemous,  radical  and 
11-mannered. 

But  there  was  Jim  waiting,  smiling  and 
fluttered  around  a half  a dozen  little  Jims 
)f  varying  sizes  and  weights,  not  to  men- 
tion gender,  each  with  a shy  smile,  perhaps 
wen  wider  than  that  of  the  old  man  if  such 
vere  possible.  For  good  measure  and  beaming 
it  the  door  stood  Fannie.  Well,  even  a stub- 
born old  army  mule  could  not  stew  long 
vith  a grouch  in  face  of  such  a genial 
welcome  and  I therefore  melted,  forgot  and 
| torgave. 

“Waiting  breakfast”,  said  Jim,  and  in  we 

I went. 

Now  I am  country  born  and  have  eaten  pie 
'or  breakfast,  pumpkin,  apple,  cherry,  cheese, 
peach,  and  berry— dew,  blue,  huckle,  black, 
and  rasp.  I’ve  also  sat  down  to  platters  of 
buckwheat  cakes  and  yards  of  sausage,  fried 
mush  in  gobs,  com  cakes,  com  pone,  corn 
muffins,  fried  ham,  hot  biscuits,  pigs  feet, 
rabbit,  coon,  scrapple  by  the  ton,  bacon,  sir- 
loin steak,  round  steak,  backbone  and  sauer- 
kraut, schnitz  and  knepp,  fried  potatoes, 
Eried  tomatoes — rugged  breakfast  food  for 
tough  hard  muscled  men.  But  twenty  and 
more  years  of  city  life  have  softened  the 
old  fence  hopper — now  he  takes  his  orange 
juice,  bird  seed  and  coffee  like  a true  son 
of  the  cemented  sidewalk. 

Gentle  reader  I was  just  not  prepared  for 


fried  chicken  shanks,  drumsticks,  wishbones, 
posterior  annexes,  etc.  etc.,  but  thar  she 
was  pardner — and  thar  was  I.  They  say 
the  veneer  of  urban  polish  is  only  skin 
deep — well  if  your  correspondent  has  any 
and  it  is  polite  to  eat  the  usual  city  break- 
fast, he  threw  off  the  handicap  in  nothing 
flat — in  two  seconds  he  had  reverted  to  type 
and  was  immersed  in  chicken  a la  finger, 
ear  to  ear,  eyebrow  to  Adams  apple,  and 
plenty  on  the  lap.  Thar’s  one  fruit  I don’t 
ever  get  enough  of — fried  chicken  fresh  off 
the  hoof — fried  chicken,  not  one  for  a fam- 
ily of  three  on  a Sunday  dinner,  city  cus- 
tom ...  no  suh!  but  fried  chicken  in  half 
dozen  lots,  one  of  those  old  style  country 
meat  platters  full,  piled  high,  steaming, 
sizzling,  “aroma”-ing.  Drumstick  for  drum- 
stick, wishbone  for  wishbone,  posterior  an- 
nex for  posterior  annex,  I stuck  with  Jim — 
no  mountain  guy  can  spell  me  down  doing 
nothing,  at  least  not  eating  fried  chicken 
if  I know  it,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a 
spark  of  fight  left  in  the  old  carcass.  This 
innocent  did  not  bother  with  bread  nor 
biscuit,  neither  did  Jim;  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  we  buzzed  away  until  even  Old 
Hover  and  the  younger  Spot  began  to  re- 
fuse discarded  skin  and  delectable  tooth- 
some bones.  Finally  little  Bill,  age  ex- 
actly three,  broke  the  spell  and  called  us 
back  to  reason. 

Quaintly  saith  he:  “Pop,  ’oo’s  right.  ’Oyd 
does  ’ike  shicken.” 

And  although  Fannie  registered  agonized 
mortification  and  Jim  seemed  right  hurt  at 
my  lack  of  appetite,  old  man  King  had 
enough  and  staggered  toward  the  door. 
Somewhat  regaining  consciousness  and  gaz- 
ing across  the  valley,  these  wondering  eyes 
spied  a ribbon  of  white  winding  around 
a hill  not  two  or  three  miles  away.  Rubbing 
dazed  peepers,  I looked  again.  What  in  the 
heck — was  it  a dream  or  do  mirages  occur 
in  the  hills  too? 

“What’s  zat?”  barked  I,  “Looks  like  a 


concrete  highway.” 

“It  is”,  said  Jim,  “Too  bad — all  of  fifteen 
or  more  miles  further  around  or  I’d  have 
had  you  come  in  that-a-way.”  Strike  one, 
for  the  home  team! 

All  this  too  much — the  city  dweller 
weakly  wilted  into  incoherent  muteness,  just 
over-wrought  nerves,  over-eating  or  some- 
thing. Either  are  darn  tough.  However, 
coming  up  for  air  and  to  take  stock  of  things, 
this  dreamer  became  instantly  awe-struck 
with  the  pregnant  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings— I stood  spellbound  in  a land  of  fairy 
like  enchantment.  Early  morning  mists  had 
lifted  from  the  drowsy  valleys  to  form  a 
fleecy  canopy  far  above  the  verdant  landscape 
and  against  the  distant  beckoning  horizon. 
The  tiny  farm  itself  snuggled  into  an  elfin 
rolling  glade,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  not  a 
quarter  mile  away  by  the  encircling  billowy 
rollicking  hills,  the  latter  clothed  in  scrub 
oak,  deer  laurel,  rhododendron,  briars, 
tangled  underbrush  and  towering  pines — 
dotted  generously  here  and  there  in  crazy 
quilt  fashion  with  bold,  rocky  outcroppings 
and  glacial  like  slides  . . . hills,  hills,  hills, 
near  and  away,  spread  out  in  a blue  blanket 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  farm 
buildings  looked  for  all  the  world  like  pic- 
turesque story  book  dreams  and  as  I after- 
ward learned  only  a mere  half  dozen  miles 
from  school  and  store.  Old  Jim  wasn’t  doing 
so  badly  with  his  agriculture  and  compen- 
sation for  a shrapnel  stiffened  leg.  But  my 
complacency  came  rudely  to  an  end. 

Jim  gathered  equipment  to  join  me.  Then 
I noticed  the  gun,  rusty,  battered,  the  front 
sight  missing  entirely. 

“Why  the  shooting  iron?”  mildly  from  the 
innocent  city  slicker.  Fannie  smiled,  the 
older  kids  tittered,  Jim  nonchalanted: 

“There’s  an  old  cat  down  in  the  cut-over. 
Always  see  him  when  I’m  not  ready.” 

“Oh,  let  him  be,”  retorted  this  chicken- 
heart,  “probably  belongs  to  one  of  the  shanty 
folk  back  along  the  road.” 

“But  it’s  not  that  kind  of  cat”  replied  my 
pal,  and  then  realization  began  to  material- 
ize— some  of  those  old  hunting  yams  he 
had  related  during  army  days,  moonlight 
nights,  coon  dogs  and  wildcats  surged  back 
into  mind.  I was  plenty  alert  now.  Wild- 
cats! Not  if  I saw  ’em  first. 

Says  I:  “Are  you  sure  you  caught  my 
name  right,  Podner?  I’m  old  man  King, 
not  Barehanded  Jones  or  Buckskin  Bill. 
Besides  I’ve  always  been  kind  to  cats!” 

A derelict  22  short,  rimfire  job,  to  hunt 
mountain  kitties,  free  and  on  the  hoof! 
Tut!  Tut!  Tut!  Little  wonder  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  no  sense  of  humor! 
Furthermore  these  kindly  folk  had  not  been 
feeding  me  properly.  Persons  who  desire 
this  peaceful  citizen  to  go  cat  hunting 
should  not  regale  him  with  fried  chicken — 
not  on  your  tintype — it  takes  something  a 
lot  more  belligerent  than  that  to  work  up 
my  enthusiasm,  something  wet  and  in  large 
quantities  . . . say  Kick-A-Poo  Joy-Juice 
as  brewed  by  Lonesome  Polecat  and  Hairless 
Joe  down  Dogpatch  way.  Possibly  even 
then  the  combatant  urge  might  be  somewhat 
lacking. 

What  luck!  Dame  Fortune  never  turns 
the  other  cheek  to  me.  Your  correspondent 
can  . . . and  without  hardly  any  effort  at 
all  . . . get  into  more  dam  trouble  on  his 
fishing  trips  and  easier  than  any  hombre 
east  of  the  Great  Divide  . . . and  just  as 
surely  he  never  waits  for  trouble  to  come 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


THE  Winchester  freshly  oiled  stands  in 
the  comer.  The  polished  foxhom  hangs 
from  the  rack  of  deer  antlers  on  the  wall. 
Old  Lead  the  veteran  of  many  a snowy 
trail,  lies  sprawled  on  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
his  head  resting  lazily  on  his  fore-paws. 

The  smell  of  Hoppe’s  No.  9 mingles  com- 
fortably with  wood  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Good  masculine  odors  all. 

There’s  a fresh  fox  pelt  hanging  in  the 
wood  shed.  Outside  the  Hunger  Moon  lights 
the  snow.  The  moonlight  creeps  through  the 
window  to  mingle  with  the  flickering  fire- 
light. We  are  content  Old  Lead  and  I.  Many 
a winter  we’ve  had  together,  some  success- 
ful like  today,  others  with  long  stem  chase 
but  not  a glimpse  of  the  cunning  one.  Days 
to  remember  nevertheless. 

Idly  I fumble  in  the  pocket  of  my  old 
stag  shirt  for  a match,  from  the  pocket  comes 
the  fresh  tip  of  hemlock. 

The  hemlock  crossing  high  upon  Turners 
Ridge,  the  snow  covered  stone  fence  be- 
tween the  timber  and  the  briar  patch  with 
little  hemlock  growing  close  to  the  giant 
sugar  maple  stub,  makes  a cozy  blind  for 
the  hunter  which  commands  the  sixty  yard 
crossing  toward  Gobblers  Knob. 

As  I had  held  that  crossing  today  a certain 
undefinable  something  had  come  on  the 
breeze  across  the  valley,  there  had  been  a 
damp  restlessness  in  the  air.  Now  I knew 
as  I crushed  the  hemlock  between  my  thumb 
and  forefinger  it  had  been  spring.  A long 
way  off  definitely  the  first  hint  and  promise 
of  buds,  wild  goose  wings  and  pungent  new 
earth. 

Spring  had  come  with  its  flood  of  new 
life  to  two  boys,  one  six  and  the  other  just 
a shade  under  eleven. 

A meritorious  sense  of  a job  well  done  had 
been  further  upheld  by  a gift  from  Dad  of 
two  trout  flies  the  first  either  boy  had  ever 
seen.  A no.  10  Jenny  Lind  in  all  its  gaudy 
splendor  of  lavender,  red  and  yellow  and 
a no.  12  Maginty  erroneously  labeled  Cow- 
dung.  Two  alder  sprouts  well  peeled  with 
a yard  or  two  of  green  sea  grass  line  com- 
posed the  equipment  as  they  crept  along 
little  Laurel  Run  that  afternoon  to  their 
favorite  pool  beside  the  hemlock  with  the 
gnarled  pine  stump  opposite. 

Miracle  of  miracles  the  pool  yielded  a 
brace  of  fat  foot  long  brookies  to  the  dangled 
riot  of  colored  feathers  where  before  they 
had  gathered  only  bare  keepers  of  six  inches 
on  succulent  angle  worms.  The  hemlock 
yielded  a pair  of  forked  stringers  from  which 


the  prizes  hung  as  they  scampered  for  home 
to  exhibit  the  wonderful  trout.  Little  did 
they  think  that  forever  afterward  the  smell 
of  bruised  hemlock  would  in  their  minds  be 
associated  with  brook  trout  and  clean  sport 
of  fly  fishing. 

Well,  I know  this  for  I was  one  of  the 
boys  and  this  my  first  introduction  to  fly 
fishing. 


There’s  a feeling  of  animal  comfort  and 
contentment  in  the  act  of  resting  before  an 
open  fire  after  a good  day  out  of  doors. 
Idly  I bruise  the  hemlock  needles  and  its 
aroma  takes  hold  on  my  memory  and  whisks 
away  the  years. 

It  was  quite  an  accident  as  I remember 
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it,  to  discover  a perfect  sweetheart  of  a 
brook  tucked  away  among  the  hills,  where 
all  others  had  been  ruined  by  the  deadly 
sulphur  water.  The  cold  water  cascaded 
over  the  moss  covered  sand  stones  into  pools 
framed  by  rhododendron,  wood  fern  and 
giant  hemlocks.  Hiding  among  the  deep 
cold  shadows  were  trout,  not  the  thin  pale 
specimens  of  open  waters  but  black  backed, 
crimson  sided,  pink  meated  fighters  that 
made  up  in  spirit  what  they  lacked  in  size. 
The  key  that  unlocked  the  treasure  chest 
of  Camp  Hope  Hun,  was  a Royal  Coachman 
dropper  and  a Black  Gnat  point  fly.  These 
on  a three  foot  leader  were  carried  down 
into  the  lairs  gouged  by  the  current  where 
the  trout  waited. 

A dozen  of  them  spitted  on  birch  twigs 
over  sugar  maple  coals  furnished  many  a 
meal  for  the  three  of  us  that  camped  for  a 
happy  week  in  a rustic  leanto  thatched  with 
basswood  leaves.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hem- 
lock boughs  on  which  we  slept  that  added 
the  flavor.  Life  is  good  when  one  is  healthy 
and  just  past  sixteen.  Never  since  have  I 
tasted  fish  so  appetizing. 

The  hen  grouse  and  her  brood  of  six  fluffy 
chicks  haunted  the  open  spaces  beneath  the 
birches.  The  woodcock’s  nest  beside  the 
spring,  the  sandbank,  where  our  four-footed 
visitors  left  their  calling  cards  was  carefully 
smoothed  out  every  evening  and  carefully 
studied  each  morning.  The  open  fire  with 
its  friendly  odor  lighted  our  evenings  and 
dispelled  the  mountain  chill  that  came  in 
spite  of  summer.  These  with  the  vesper 
songs  of  the  hermit  thrushes  that  filled  our 
twilights  with  gladness  are  all  wrapped  up 
in  an  old  leader,  a pair  of  flies  and  a spray 
of  hemlock. 

The  morning  mists  among  the  whisps  above 
the  water  and  swirls  among  the  willows. 
The  big  rock  mid-stream  makes  a com- 
fortable seat  on  which  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  sun.  Through  the  mists  I can  see 
the  color  touch  the  opposite  hill  and  gradu- 
ally creep  down  until  it  touches  the  spire 
of  the  giant  hemlock  on  the  opposite  side 
and  a little  way  downstream.  Idly  I watch 
the  smoke  of  my  pipe  curl  in  slow  spirals 
as  the  mists  bum  off  the  water.  Then  a 
clear  whistle  draws  my  eyes  to  the  osprey 
circling  high  above  the  pool,  in  the  sunlight. 
The  circles  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as  he 
nears  the  water.  There  is  a sudden  check- 
ing of  his  flight  as  with  wings  aloft  he  drops 
straight  down,  so  close  that  I can  hear  the 
wind  slip  shrilly  through  his  flight  feathers. 
The  water  closes  over  him  for  a second, 
then  laboring  heavily  he  shakes  the  silver 
shower  from  his  plumage  and  makes  his 
way  to  perch  on  a dead  branch  of  the  hem- 
lock with  his  prey. 

The  sun  touches  the  large  sucker  he  car- 
ries changing  it  to  gold  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  silver  breast.  With  a shrill 
whistle  of  triumph  he  changes  his  grip  and 
launches  aloft  toward  the  distant  mountain 
where  his  fledgings  await.  Just  before  he 
disappears  I hear  again  his  whistle  as  if  to 
wish  me  good  fishing.  May  there  ever  be 
ospreys  to  give  a touch  of  primitive  to  the 
setting  of  an  early  morning  stream. 

The  afternoon  had  been  warm  to  say  the 
least,  sweat  trickled  down  my  face  and 
fogged  my  sun  glasses  making  repeated 
wipings  necessary.  The  trout  were  lying 
idly  in  the  deep  spring-fed  holes  waiting 
for  evening.  The  sheer  rock  ledge  on  my 
right  had  a fringe  of  hemlock  that  shaded 
a boulder  top,  and  offered  protection  from 
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the  boiling  sun.  Slowly  I made  my  way 
to  the  shade  and  lighted  the  old  Briar  fully 
resolved  to  stay  until  dusk  should  move 
the  browns  out  into  the  riffs. 

The  willows  on  the  opposite  side  were  in 
full  leaf  and  formed  an  impenetrable  screen 
except  where  a small  spring  run  entered. 
The  leaves  shut  out  the  sun  and  made  a 
shaded  arch  that  looked  cool  and  inviting 
from  my  boulder  top.  A pair  ef  redstarts 
flitted  in  and  out  hunting  the  caddice  flies 
that  hung  beneath  the  leaves.  Far  up  the 
green  tunnel  a flickering  movement  attracted 
my  attention.  Watching  closely  I made  out 
the  dappled  hindquarters  and  tail  of  a small 
fawn  wading  fugitively  away.  Quietly  I cut 
across  an  opening  and  intercepted  the  spring 
run  full  fifty  yards  from  the  main  stream. 
Fifteen  long  minutes  by  the  watch  I waited 
but  no  fawn  appeared.  Resolved  to  investi- 
gate I slipped  under  the  willows,  rounded  a 
little  bend  and  there  was  the  fawn.  Lying 
submerged  in  the  cool  waters  with  only  its 
head  out.  It  turned  its  eyes  curiously  but 
made  no  move.  Slowly  I stooped  and  stroked 
its  head.  At  my  touch  it  arose,  shook  itself 
and  nudged  my  boot,  then  with  a leap  it 
cleared  the  bank,  stood  for  a moment  looking 
at  me  curiously,  and  walked  away  into  the 
lush  growth  of  fern  and  willows. 

Lazily  I pick  a few  needles  from  the  hem- 
lock and  toss  them  among  the  hickory  coals 
of  the  fire,  where  they  snap  as  they  turn 
from  tiny  sparks  to  bits  of  white  ash.  Each 
one  glows  for  a moment  with  its  bit  of 
memory  freight;  catching  the  highlights  of 
a day  astream  or  afield,  as  the  dew  upon  a 
spider’s  web  flashes  like  jewels  in  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

The  alarm  clock  had  rattled  its  shrill 
summons  in  the  darkness  preceding  dawn. 
The  streaks  of  orange  in  the  East  had  found 
me  on  the  Bear  Trail  full  three  miles  from 
camp.  The  valley  below  was  a dark  shadow 
with  only  the  spires  of  hemlock  and  the 
ghostly  white  birch  discemable.  The  damp- 
ness of  late  spring  hung  heavy  in  the  air. 
Warblers  flitted  among  the  scrub  of  the 
point  as  the  light  touched  the  hill.  From 
below  came  the  sleepy  murmur  of  Walker 
Branch.  Lighting  my  pipe  I waited  com- 
fortably for  the  sun.  From  across  the  valley 
came  a clear  wild  challenge;  the  gobble  of 
a wild  turkey.  Directly  it  was  answered  by 
another  from  the  point  opposite.  The  tones 
of  both  came  to  me  clearly  amplified  by  the 
hollow.  So  near  they  sounded,  it  seemed 
that  I could  almost  see  them  strut,  gobble 
then  stand  statue  like  listening  for  the 
answer.  Breathlessly  I listened  to  the  sweet 
wild  concert  until  just  as  the  sun  pushed  its 
orange  disc  over  the  neighboring  hill  they 
stopped  abruptly. 

I had  been  so  interested  in  the  per- 
formance that  I had  forgotten  the  trout 
waiting  in  the  deep  pools  beneath  the  hem- 
locks. 

More  and  more  I am  inclined  to  the 
theory  that  the  rod  and  gun  are  only  ex- 
cuses to  be  out  of  doors.  The  game  and  fish 
are  only  incidentals  to  the  memories  brought 
home  in  the  game-bag  and  creel.  May  the 
Red  Gods  be  pleased  as  I cast  my  spray 
of  hemlock  into  the  fire  and  watch  it  dis- 
appear in  a thin  column  of  smoke. 

TRI-COUNTY  F.&G.  NUMBERS 
MORE  THAN  2000 

Writes  Clayt  Peters,  in  charge  of  publicity: 

The  Tri-County  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, started  in  1936  from  a nucleus  of  a 
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handful  of  men,  now  boasts  more  than  2000 
active  members.  According  to  the  words  of 
a prominent  sportsman,  no  other  organiza- 
tion in  the  entire  state  has  attempted  a pro- 
gram of  such  broad  scope  and  accomplishes 
as  much  in  the  line  of  game  restoration  in 
a like  period  of  time. 

These  accomplishments  include  the  con- 
struction of  two  large  holding  pens  96  x 144 
ft.,  built  according  to  State  Game  Commis- 
sion specifications,  and  50  rearing  pens  5 x 14 
by  2 ft.  and  two  brooder  houses. 

This  equipment  permits  the  rearing  of 
over  2000  Ringneck  pheasants  annually.  In 
addition  to  these  birds  raised  and  released 
by  the  Association,  the  Game  Commission 
reciprocates  by  releasing  a male  bird  for 
each  hen  released  by  the  Association. 

By  the  practice  of  conservation  and  sports- 
manship we  can,  in  a few  years  have  ring- 
neck  shooting  second  to  none.  Each  bird 
liberated  is  banded  and  a record  kept  of  the 
locality  where  it  was  freed.  The  cooperat- 
ing sportsman  who  returns  these  bands  to 
the  various  clubheads  is  doing  a great  deal 
toward  ascertaining  whether  our  stocked 
birds  “stay  put”  or  whether  they  migrate 
to  other  sections.  So  far  the  reports  have 
been  very  gratifying.  Very  few  birds  have 
left  the  territory  where  they  were  liberated 
and  last  season  the  Ringneck  Kill  in  Mahan- 
tango,  Lykens  and  Williams  Valleys  in- 
creased about  47%  on  a rough  survey. 

In  many  sections  of  our  State  ringneck 
pheasant  shooting  is  rapidly  replacing  rabbit 
hunting  and  is  increasing  in  popularity,  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  delicious  flavor  of 
these  fine  birds. 

Rabbit  stocking,  however,  will  be  con- 
tinued as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  as  long 
as  the  Western  states  permit  their  sale.  The 
Tri-County  Association  has  been  buying  a 
good  grade  of  tested  rabbits  from  Missouri 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  these  animals  must 
be  stocked  during  late  fall  or  very  early 
spring  in  accordance  with  their  breeding 
habits,  the  problem  of  stocking  during  favor- 
able weather  is  a serious  one.  Last  year  a 
goodly  number  of  rabbits  was  lost  in  ship- 
ment and  stocking  due  to  cold  weather  and 
deep  snows.  This  expense,  however  was  in- 
sured by  the  shipper  and  incurred  no  loss 
to  us  other  than  the  fact  that  the  full  quota 
was  not  stocked  last  season.  These  addi- 
tional rabbits  will  be  stocked  this  fall  and 
in  addition  to  our  annual  order  we  should 
have  more  game  in  the  field  for  the  1940 
season  than  ever  before. 

About  40%  of  the  membership  of  our  As- 
sociation are  farmers,  or  are  in  some  way 
interested  in  the  land  on  which  our  game 
is  stocked.  Thus  we  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmer  in  permitting  fence  rows  and 
runs  to  grow  up  and  provide  game  shelters. 

When  you  approach  a farm  to  hunt,  go 
to  the  door  and  ask  permission  to  go  on  his 
lands.  Socialize  with  him,  and  co-operate 
in  seeing  that  his  rights  are  respected  and 
when  you  return  you  will  be  welcome. 

Our  program  includes  the  co-operation 
with  these  farmers,  the  men  who  help  feed 
our  game  and  protect  them  during  off  sea- 
sons. 

Whether  you  are  a member  of  the  Tri- 
County  Association  or  not,  we  especially  ask 
your  co-operation  with  the  farmers  and  ask 
that  you  help  them  by  reporting  any  viola- 
tions of  the  game  code  and  the  farmers’ 
rights. 
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PICKEREL  ARE  TOPS 

Some  Additional  Notes  on  a Free  Hitting  Native  Game  Fish 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Note  the  striking  chainlike  markings  of  this  adult  pickerel.  Those  streamlines  tell  the  story 

of  its  swift  fighting  qualities. 


THERE  are  perhaps,  in  the  great  fra- 
ternity of  anglers,  those  who  hold  in 
contempt  as  a game  fish,  the  eastern  chain 
pickerel.  In  particular  does  this  view  seem 
to  rest  with  the  fisherman  whose  idol  is 
the  smallmouth  bass  of  our  rock  bottom 
streams.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a basis 
for  at  least  some  of  this  criticism.  Much  of 
the  vaunted  fame  of  the  smallmouth  with  the 
live  bait  fisherman  pertains  to  its  strike. 
There  is  that  swift,  unhesitating  first  run 
of  the  bass  with  minnow  or  stone  catfish, 
a sharp  tug  or  two  and  then  the  start  of 
the  second  run  when  most  anglers  prefer 
to  set  the  hook.  In  direct  contrast  is  the 
action  of  the  pickerel  when  it  strikes  a 
minnow,  for  instance.  Usually  its  first  short 
rim  may  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
feet,  and  then  it  settles  down  to  a chopping 
type  of  line  tugging,  aggravating  to  say  the 
least.  Ten  minutes  or  even  longer  may 
elapse  before  the  fish  starts  on  the  run  that 
may  result  in  its  hooking. 

From  the  angle  of  the  artificial  lure  fish- 
erman, particularly  the  bait  caster,  much 
of  this  dilly-dallying  is  dispensed  with. 
When  pickerel  are  in  a striking  mood,  the 
casting  lure  may  frequently  only  travel  two 
or  three  feet  before  this  slender  fish  con- 
nects. Swift-swimming  and  often  termed 
without  exaggei'ation  veritable  arrows  of  the 
freshwater,  they  also  often  follow  the  lure 
almost  to  the  caster  before  striking.  But 
to  every  dyed-in-the-wool  bait  caster,  it 


Two  fine  lake  pickerel  from  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


is  the  action  of  any  fish  after  it  connects 
with  the  lure  that  counts.  In  this  respect, 
Pennsylvania  pickerel  offer  more  variations 
as  to  game  qualities  than  does  any  other 
protected  game  fish,  we  believe.  The  pond 
and  lake  pickerel  of  the  northeastern  counties 
have  seldom  if  ever  broken  water  for  us 
after  hooking.  Usually  well  conditioned 
fish,  their  underwater  battle,  while  swift, 
seems  to  hinge  directly  on  efforts  to  snag 
the  lure  in  thick  weeds  or  sunken  logs.  Not 
unlike  the  fighting  tactics  of  the  pond  pick- 
erel are  those  of  the  pickerel  taken  in 
Middle  Creek,  Snyder  County.  In  a water- 
shed not  more  than  30  miles  distant,  as  the 
crow  flies,  however,  that  of  the  Tuscarora 
Creek,  is  a strain  of  pickerel  that  is  an  eye- 
opener  for  the  critic  of  their  kind.  Under- 
water fighters?  Not  these  fish.  Upon  hook- 
ing, nine  out  of  ten  times,  these  pickerel 
break  water  with  a soul  satisfying  surge, 
head  shaking  viciously  in  an  attempt,  often 
successful,  to  shake  the  plug.  Heavy  girthed, 
they  give  an  account  of  themselves  that 
would  do  credit  to  many  game  fishes  far 
more  highly  rated.  Our  bosom  fishing  com- 
rade Dick  Williamson  (Dick  Fortney  to 
Angler  readers)  very  aptly  remarked  one 
day  last  season,  that  pickerel  may  hit  a 
lure  in  which  you  never  pinned  an  iota  of 
faith.  And  just  to  prove  it,  Dick,  who  is 
one  of  the  neatest  casters  we  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  with,  proceeded  to  take 
a 22  incher  on  a spinner-spoon  combination 
he’d  assembled. 

When  that  most  colorful  season  of  the 
year  on  our  warm  water  game  fish  streams, 
autumn,  tints  the  leaves,  the  bait  caster  very 
often  finds  himself  contemplating  just  what 


chance  of  success  he  may  have  on  a day 
astream  with  the  short  rod.  Not  much  ques- 
tion about  it,  one  or  two  October  frosts 
have  definitely  curtailed  his  chances  for 
scoring  on  the  bass  with  his  casting  lures. 
The  wall-eye  pike  seem  to  be  a fairly  good 
bet  in  October,  but  when  it  comes  to  action  j 
right  down  to  the  deadline  on  November 
30,  you’ll  search  a long  time  for  an  equal 
to  that  swift  killer  of  the  weedbeds  and 
lily  pad  pockets,  the  chain  pickerel.  Drop- 
ping water  temperatures  apparently  are 
right  to  his  liking. 

Now  it  is  that  the  light  casting  lures, 
whether  wobblers,  straight -running  or 
jointed,  and  the  kidney  shaped  spoons,  some 
with  feathered  treble  hooks  and  others  with 
just  plain  double  hooks  trailing  the  spoon, 
work  in  a way  that  should  bring  many  a 
tingle  to  the  caster’s  scalp. 

Delving  into  the  habits  of  Esox  reticulatus, 
the  pickerel,  in  contrast  to  those  of  his  rival 
for  the  live  food  supply  of  many  streams, 
the  smallmouth  bass,  we  find  abundant 
reason  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  bass, 
having  gorged  themselves  for  their  period  I 
of  winter  dormancy,  display  a distinct  slug- 
gishness. In  many  instances,  by  latter  Oc-  i 
tober  they  have  congregated  in  the  deeper 
pools  and  sought  out  sunken  logs  or  places 
of  concealment  beneath  boulders  on  the 
stream  bed  in  preparation  for  hibernation. 
At  best,  when  the  sun  has  reached  its  zenith 
on  a cool  autumn  day,  their  attempts  at 
feeding  are  sluggish,  and  live  bait  fished 
close  to  the  bottom  is  more  apt  to  result: 
in  a catch  than  even  the  deepest  riding  plug, 
fished  very  slowly. 

To  the  pickerel,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
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Roger  Baker  demonstrates  careful  unhooking  of  a small  pickerel  taken  on  the  casting  rod. 
Pickerel,  incidentally,  are  extremely  delicate  fish;  use  care  in  releasing  those  you  don’t  want 
to  keep. 
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lautumn  days  seem  to  make  potent  medicine. 
Unlike  the  smallmouth  or  largemouth  bass, 
he  does  not  enter  a period  of  dormancy  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Instead  he  remains  active 
even  when  ice  sheaths  the  water.  Usually 
by  late  March,  the  adult  pickerel  are  ready 
jto  spawn,  and  it  is  probable  that  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  eggs  in  the  female  fish 
iand  of  the  milt  in  the  males  may  have  its 
effect  on  increasing  their  voracity  during 
late  autumn  and  winter.  At  any  rate,  we 
consider  them  the  ace  game  fish  for  the 
late  plugger. 

Frequently,  inquiries  are  received  as  to  the 
most  effective  lures  to  use  in  taking  pickerel. 
iThe  following  notes  are  purely  personal  ob- 
servation and  are  given  for  what  they  may 
be  worth.  When  it  comes  to  strikes,  the 
kidney  shaped  spoon  and  its  trailer  hooks 
will  probably  produce  as  many  as  any  other 
itype  lure.  We  have  found  these  spoons  of 
from  % ounce  to  V2  ounce  most  desirable. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  them  seems  to  be 
the  number  of  strikes  that  are  either  missed 
entirely,  have  merely  nipped  the  fish  or 
hooked  it  so  lightly  that  it  was  a matter  of 
moments  before  it  tore  away.  Charlie  Fox, 
who  has  made  a close  study  of  casting  lures 
and  their  action,  offers  a most  plausible 
reason  for  this.  That  wobbling,  sidesway 
motion  of  the  spoon  is  so  erratic  in  its 
course  that  for  a fish  even  as  swift  and  sure 
in  its  strike  as  the  pickerel,  the  chances 
of  the  trailer  hooks  connecting  solidly  are 
lessened.  Spoons  with  the  single  hook  built 
into  the  lure,  such  as  the  Johnson  Silver 
Minnow,  have  been  found  best  of  all,  in  our 
opinion. 

Of  the  more  certain  hooking  plugs,  we 
like  the  wobblers,  weighing  from  one  quar- 
ter ounce  to  one  half  ounce.  Something  in 
the  tantalizing  action  of  these  lures  seems 
to  make  the  average  pickerel  see  red.  As  a 
rule  they  are  traveling  at  a moderate  pace 
on  the  retrieve,  and  when  a pickerel  strikes 
into  the  sharp  trebles  either  on  the  belly  of 
the  plug  or  the  trailer  treble,  it  hooks  fairly 
firmly.  The  straight  running  plugs,  fished 
close  to  the  surface  at  a fairly  fast  clip, 


also  seem  to  have  the  fault  of  light  hooking. 
Of  course,  the  type  of  water  being  fished 
must  govern  to  a considerable  extent  the 
fisherman’s  choice  as  to  lure.  If  it’s  weedy, 
the  shallow  riding  and  straightrunning  lures 
will  naturally  get  the  call,  for  the  wobblers 


have  an  abominable  tendency  to  bore  right 
into  a weed  clump  in  the  first  foot  of  the 
retrieve.  Weeds  aplenty  on  occasions  like 
this,  but  nary  many  strikes.  The  strike- 
drawing effectiveness  of  any  casting  lure 
seems  practically  nullified  when  a trailer 
of  weeds  attaches  to  its  hooks. 

It  is  always  wise  to  recall,  when  playing 
a good  pickerel,  that  those  duckbill  jaws 
are  about  the  easiest  torn  on  any  of  our 
game  fishes.  If  it’s  a hefty  fish,  one  flashing 
run  and  the  barb  of  the  hook  in  many  in- 
stances will  have  left  a gaping  slit.  Then, 
if  it  chances  to  be  a water-breaker  (as  we 
have  affectionately  termed  the  Tuscarora 
pickerel)  its  ensuing  surface  display  is  likely 
to  throw  plug  or  spoon  an  awe-inspiring  dis- 
tance and  you’ll  probably  be  left  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  wake  and  wondering  just 
how  long  it  was.  A good  tight  line  when 
you’re  playing  this  fish  is  a requisite,  from 
start  to  finish,  and  a little  slack  about 
all  it  needs. 

A few  words  on  the  best  sections  of 
pickerel  waters  to  fish  late  in  the  fall  might 
not  be  amiss.  Like  the  bass,  with  a drop 
in  water  temperatures,  pickerel  leave  the 
weedy  shallows  in  which  they  are  often 
found  during  the  summer  and  seek  the 
deeper  waters.  Placing  your  casts  at  likely 
spots  has  a definite  advantage  when  it  comes 
to  strikes.  Often  edging  the  shoreline  of 
these  pools  are  water  lilies  and  weed  patches, 
and  where  ledges  drop  off  sharply  from  such 
locations,  we  have  had  many  good  strikes. 
One  of  the  greatest  thrills  the  bait  caster 
can  have  during  his  autumn  fishing  is  that 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Young  pickerel  are  graceful  as  a torpedo  and  beautifully  marked. 
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Go  Spinning  For  Fish 

(Continued,  jram  Page  2) 

As  a result  of  the  tension  adjustment,  the 
reel  clutch  slips,  and  the  angler  can  con- 
tinue retrieving  without  line  actually  being 
wound  on  the  spool — it  may  even  flow  off 
the  reel  if  the  fish  makes  a sudden  run, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  angler  is  reeling  in. 
A situation  like  this  is  the  only  time  when 
the  reel  spool  actually  moves,  with  a click- 
ing noise,  but  the  instant  the  tension  on 
the  line  is  reduced  the  clutch  holds  and  the 
line  is  again  wound  on  the  spool.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  feature  of  the  reel  makes  the 
playing,  of  a hooked  fish  easy,  for  at  no 
time  is  there  slack  line. 

When  casting,  incidentally,  the  finger  of 
the  reel  is  swung  out  of  the  way,  to  permit 
free  flow  of  the  line. 

The  spool  of  the  reel  should  be  filled  level 
with  the  flange,  to  assure  easy  casting,  but 
the  line  should  never  overflow,  for  in  cast- 
ing it  may  pull  off  in  coils  and  tangle.  Extra 
spools  with  lines  of  different  sizes  may  be 
carried  in  the  kit,  for  one  can  be  slipped 
out  of  the  reel  and  another  inserted  in  less 
than  a minute. 

Mr.  Hille  found  two  defects  in  his  reel 
which,  however,  were  easily  remedied.  The 
finger  did  not  move  far  enough  from  the 
spool  to  allow  a free  flow  of  the  line,  so  he 
filed  out  a bit  of  metal  from  the  slot  into 
which  the  finger  swings  to  allow  it  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

Secondly,  the  hard  rubber  thumb  nut 
that  regulates  the  tension  had  a flat  bottom, 
upon  which  the  line  could  catch.  This  nut 
was  replaced  by  a plain  brass  wing  nut, 
which  is  rounded  and  on  which  the  line 
cannot  snag. 

Light  Lines  Used 

The  spinning  line  that  most  anglers  pre- 
fer is  four  or  five  pounds  test,  although 
lines  as  light  as  two  or  three  pounds  are 
available.  The  lighter  the  line  that  can  be 
used  the  better,  for  the  line  itself  occupies 
less  space  and  more  of  it  can  be  placed  on 
the  spool,  and  longer  casts  can  be  made 
without  exposing  the  flanges  of  the  spool.  A 
line  not  heavier  than  five  pounds  is  recom- 
mended. 

Wide  Range  of  Lures 

There  is  a wide  range  of  spinning  lures. 
The  spinning  outfit  is  ideal  for  light  weight 
plugs  and  spoons.  Also  worthy  of  attention, 
of  course,  are  the  metal  lures  called  devons, 
which  are  made  especially  for  spinning. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  spinning  outfit 
best  handles  lures  which  are  too  heavy  for 
the  fly  rod  and  yet  too  light  for  the  casting 
rod.  Standard  sizes  of  casting  lures  also  can 
be  used,  but  the  angler  must  give  thought  to 
line  and  rod  strength  in  this  connection. 

In  actual  fishing,  with  a seven-four,  four 
and  a half  ounce  rod  and  a five-pound  test 
line,  casts  up  to  75  feet  and  more,  with  ex- 
cellent accuracy,  have  been  made  with 
lures  weighing  as  little  as  one -fifth  of  an 
ounce,  but  this  same  outfit  also  will  handle 
lures  up  to  one-half  an  ounce  in  weight. 

How  to  Use  Outfit 

Here  is  the  procedure  for  casting  with  the 
spinning  outfit:  Reel  the  lure  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  rod  tip.  Then  move 
the  reel  handle  backward  part  of  a turn, 
with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
pointed  downward.  Catch  the  line  with  the 
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index  finger  and  press  it  against  the  under- 
side of  the  rod  handle,  then  continue  mov- 
ing the  reel  finger  backward  until  it  points 
straight  to  the  left,  a movement  which 
brings  to  within  easy  reach  a little  catch  on 
the  reel.  Press  the  catch,  and  the  reel  finger 
will  swing  out  of  its  normal  position,  clear 
of  the  spool  of  the  reel. 

Then  with  a wrist  motion — a mere  flick 
of  the  wrist  is  sufficient  with  some  practice — 
make  an  easy  overhead  cast.  As  the  forward 
motion  of  the  rod  begins,  lift  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  you  will 
recall  has  been  holding  the  line  against  the 
rod  handle,  and  the  lure  will  go  sailing  out 
over  the  water. 

Once  the  lure  reaches  its  destination,  grasp 
the  reel  handle  with  the  left  hand  and  be- 
gin turning.  The  reel  finger  will  automa- 
tically click  back  into  its  normal  position, 
picking  up  the  line  and  paying  it  on  the 
reel  spool  in  neat  coils  as  the  retrieve  is 
continued. 

It  sounds  difficult,  but  the  process  of 
casting  and  reeling  becomes  almost  automatic 
after  a little  practice. 

Really  Worth  a Trial 

It’s  all  really  worth  a serious  trial.  Sup- 
pose you  have  been  using  a fly  rod  and 
spinners.  The  distance  you  have  been  able 
to  cast  your  lures  has  been  strictly  limited. 
All  right,  the  spinning  outfit  is  the  step- 
child of  the  fly  rod,  and  it  will  give  the 
angler  almost  double  the  distance  with  the 
use  of  lures  that  are  only  slightly  heavier. 

If  you  are  devoted  to  the  casting  rod,  you 
have  learned  that  the  large  size  plugs  and 
spoons  are  not  the  best  for  small  river  and 
creek  fishing.  At  the  same  time,  the  casting 
rod  will  not  handle  lures  of  half  an  ounce 
or  less  unless  the  rod  is  especially  whippy 
and  a light  line  is  used.  But  the  spinning 
outfit  definitely  will. 

So,  brother  angler,  give  thought  this 
winter  to  the  spinning  outfit  as  the  means 
of  new  fishing  adventures  astream  next 
season.  It  may  be  the  answer  to  your 
prayers. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 
used  as  a storage  space  for  nets  and  equip- 
ment. A novel  feature  incorporated  in  the 
plan  is  a boat  slip  which  extends  into  the 
tank  room  where  the  newly  designed  live 
fish  car  can  be  floated.  The  live  fish  car  is 
a device  used  to  boat  the  live  fish  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  nets  to  the  boat  landing. 
When  this  car  enters  the  slip  in  the  build- 
ing, an  electric  crane  will  lift  the  trans- 
ferable tanks  full  of  fish  and  convey  them 
to  a connection  of  running  water.  The  load 
of  fish  can  then  be  sorted  and  graded  with- 
out delaying  the  car  and  without  danger  of 
loss  of  fish. 

In  farming  this  2,500  acres  of  water,  the 
following  schedules  of  operation  are  to  be 
carried  out  each  year.  In  the  early  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears,  netting  opera- 
tions will  begin.  The  fish  run  will  consist 
largely  of  suckers,  pike  perch,  and  yellow 
perch.  The  eggs  of  these  species  will  be 
collected  and  a portion  of  the  adult  yellow 
perch  will  be  used  for  stocking  purposes. 
The  balance  as  well  as  all  the  pike  perch  and 
suckers  will  be  released  in  the  lake,  for  the 
time  present  at  least.  This  is  thought  ad- 
visable until  the  number  of  brood  pike  and 
bass  increases.  After  this  run  of  fish  is 
over  for  the  season,  netting  operations  will 
continue  for  catfish  and  bream  until  the 
water  temperature  becomes  too  high  for  this 
work.  All  the  catfish  and  bream  will  be 
used  in  the  distribution  program.  The  close 
of  this  operation  will  be  at  the  time  when 
the  bass  and  catfish  have  spawned  and  the 
young  are  of  a size  that  can  be  lifted  and 
transferred  to  the  nursery  areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  the  artificial  pools  as  brood 
areas,  natural  spawning  grounds  in  the 
open  lake  have  been  staked  off,  and  the  fry 
will  be  taken  from  these  places.  This  work  ! 
will  continue  until  about  July  first.  At  that  i 
time  the  small  bream  will  have  developed 
sufficiently  to  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pools 
to  grow.  The  bream  collection  will  continue  ! 
until  about  the  first  of  August.  By  the  early  ! 
part  of  September  or  as  soon  thereafter 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THE  articles  that  a fisherman  drapes  on 
his  body,  from  head  to  foot,  can  make  or 
break  the  sport  of  fishing. 

Of  first  importance,  of  course,  are  the 
comfort  and  utility  of  the  angler’s  clothing, 
but  appearance  also  is  something  worthy  of 
consideration. 

In  other  words,  the  angler  should  be  com- 
fortable first  of  all,  but  he  also  should  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  cleanest  and 
most  beautiful  creation  of  God  is  the  out- 
doors— and  the  angler  who  dives  into  the 
family  rag-bag  or  an  attic  trunk  to  get  his 
fishing  costume  is  guilty  of  something  only 
a little  short  of  blasphemy. 

We  never  could  understand,  for  example, 
why  a man  who  is  as  neat  as  a pin  in  the 
office  and  around  home,  goes  fishing  garbed 
in  rags,  his  face  covered  with  an  unsightly 
beard  and  his  hair  uncombed — and  comes 
home  with  his  clothes  dirty  as  well  as 
tattered,  and  even  more  stubble  on  his 
chin  and  cheeks. 

A man  doesn’t  have  to  look  like  a hobo 
to  enjoy  angling.  A neat  personal  appear- 
ance, a clean  shirt,  trousers  with  at  least 
some  traces  of  a crease  down  the  legs — 
these  are  just  as  comfortable  and  serviceable 
as  worn-out  clothing,  and  besides  they  give 
the  angler  a sense  of  self-respect  and  a 
feeling  that  he  has  made  at  least  some  effort 
to  harmonize  with  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
surround  him. 

Clothing  for  Service 
So  much  for  appearance.  Now  let’s  con- 
sider the  utility  and  comfort  of  a fisher- 
man’s costume,  and  to  avoid  confusion  we’ll 
begin  at  the  very  top. 

The  angler’s  hat  is  intended  for  two  pur- 
poses— to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain  and  to 
provide  a carrier  for  flies  and  other  small 
items  of  tackle  that  might  get  lost  in  pockets. 
Warm  felt  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  season  and  straw  for  the  in-between 
hot  months  is  the  general  rule,  but  many 
fishermen  have  adopted  the  canvas  fishing 
hat,  with  ventilating  holes  and  a cap-like 
visor  that  gives  the  eyes  good  protection. 
No  man  loves  a well  worn  hat  better  than 
this  writer  does — for  fishing  or  for  any  other 
purpose — but  it  isn’t  necessary  for  the  hat 
to  be  ragged  and  sweat-stained  in  order 
to  have  that  perfect  feeling  as  it  settles  down 
into  place  just  above  the  ears. 

A tan  shirt  of  wool  is  the  favorite  of  most 
anglers.  White  is  too  conspicuous,  and 
black  absorbs  too  much  of  the  sun’s  heat 
in  summer.  Tan  is  a neutral  color  and  does 
not  soil  so  easily.  Wool  is  the  ideal  texture 
because  it  keeps  the  body  warm  in  chilly 
weather  and  cool  in  hot.  Wool  absorbs 
perspiration  from  the  body,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  this  moisture  is  a cooling  agent. 
One  feature  of  the  fishing  shirt  should  be 
insisted  upon.  It  should  have  two  large 
pockets,  preferably  with  flaps  that  button, 
for  carrying  a watch,  coins,  and  other  valu- 
ables. 


Comfort  in  Trousers 

Comfort  is  the  No.  1 requirement  of 
fishing  trousers.  Some  men  prefer  ordinary 
dress  trousers  because  of  their  freedom  at 
the  waist,  in  the  crotch,  and  around  the 
knees.  Others,  however,  like  the  riding 
breeches  type  because,  while  they  have 
ample  space  for  the  body,  they  fit  snugly 
below  the  knees  and  present  less  bulk  to 
be  accommodated  in  boots  or  waders.  And 
remember,  every  bit  of  pocket  space  in  the 
pants  is  sure  to  be  utilized  during  a trip  to 
lake  or  stream. 

There  is  one  combination  of  socks  that 
really  is  comfortable — and  that  is  silk  in- 
side wool — whether  the  angler  wears  boots 
or  waders  or  just  steps  into  the  water  with- 
out either  of  these  two  bits  of  angling 
paraphernalia.  Wool  cushions  the  feet  in- 
side boots,  waders,  or  wading  shoes.  But 
wool  is  of  coarse  texture,  or  at  least  be- 
comes so  after  it  is  worn  a couple  of  times, 
and  is  likely  to  chafe  heels  and  toes.  Silk 
socks  are  worn  inside  the  wool  to  protect 
the  feet  from  the  roughness  of  the  outer 
socks. 

There  isn’t  much  purpose  in  discussing 
shoes,  boots,  and  waders,  for  every  angler 
has  his  own  preference  in  this  regard,  so 
it  is  sufficient  to  warn  that  the  footgear  must 
fit  properly  and  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition if  the  angler  is  to  get  its  full  benefit. 

Three  Accessories 

Three  accessories  are  suggested  for  the 
fishing  outfit.  One,  always  carry  a couple 
of  clean  handkerchiefs,  and  this  suggestion 
needs  no  explanation  at  all,  two,  a square 
of  clean  cloth  carried  in  a spare  pocket 
can  be  vised  to  wipe  the  hands  when  fish 
or  bait  are  handled — and  thus  the  angler 
will  not  have  to  soil  a handkerchief  and  will 
not  be  tempted  to  wipe  his  fingers  on  the 
sides  of  his  trousers,  and  three,  a fishing 
jacket  or  vest  is  a “must”  item.  The  spa- 
cious pockets  of  this  garment  carry  all 
the  odds  and  ends  and  extra  tackle  the  well 
equipped  angler  likes  to  have  at  his  finger 
tips.  Our  vest  has  four  small  pockets  on 
the  outside,  a large  pocket  across  the  back, 
four  pockets  on  the  inside,  and  a breast 
pocket  near  the  right  shoulder.  All  always 
are  well  filled. 

That  about  completes  the  angler’s  cloth- 
ing round-up.  February  isn’t  a bit  too 
early  to  give  some  thought  to  your  own 
regalia.  Remember,  it  should  give  comfort 
and  service  and  it  shouldn’t  make  the 
angler  have  the  appearance  of  a forlorn 
hobo. 
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as  the  water  temperature  becomes  low 
enough  for  this  kind  of  work,  the  fall  trap 
net  work  will  start.  This  work  will  con- 
tinue until  the  lake  freezes  over.  All  yellow  to 
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perch,  bream,  and  catfish  taken  at  this 
season  of  the  year  will  be  stocked  in  fishing 
waters. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  State  are 
familiar  with  the  way  the  carp  gather  in 
the  causeway  connecting  the  main  reservoir 
with  the  sanctuary,  as  this  curiosity  has 
been  given  much  publicity  in  the  press  and 
on  the  screen.  Thousands  of  tourists  visit  the 
site  annually.  In  the  main  reservoir,  the 
carp  have  become  so  abundant  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  fish 
to  remove  a portion  of  them.  Annually,  the 
Board  captures  about  twenty  tons  and  stocks 
them  in  the  metropolitan  districts  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  enjoy  fishing  for  carp. 
These  fish  have  become  so  popular  in  the 
places  they  are  planted,  and  the  demand 
has  become  so  great  for  their  planting  in 
similar  areas,  that  in  order  to  conserve  and 
assure  a continuous  supply,  the  number  that 
was  formerly  allotted  each  district  had  to 
be  materially  reduced. 

The  farming  of  the  Pymatuning  Sanc- 
tuary is  an  important  part  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  fisheries  program  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Each  year  it  is  producing  a number 
of  tons  of  large  fish  for  stocking  purposes  at 
little  cost. 

(2)  The  Board  would  not  be  in  a position 
to  conduct  a state  wide  stocking  program 
of  takeable  catfish,  bream,  and  other  fish 
if  the  numbers  grown  at  the  other  fish 
farms  could  not  be  supplemented  from  this 
source. 

(3)  The  collection  of  small  bass,  bream, 
and  catfish  from  the  sanctuary  greatly  re- 
duces the  number  of  brood  fish  that  were 
formerly  retained  at  the  other  plants;  and 
the  ponds  which  were  formerly  used  for  this 
purpose  are  now  used  to  hold  and  grow 
more  pounds  of  fish  for  distribution. 

(4)  Indications  are  that  in  a few  years  the 
sanctuary  will  supply  the  majority  of  the 
pike  perch  egg  requirements.  Heretofore, 
there  was  no  place  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  eggs  could  be  collected  and  it  was 
necessary  to  acquire  them  from  outside 
sources. 

(5)  Suckers  are  planted  in  a number  of 
waters  of  the  State.  Last  spring  the  sanc- 
tuary produced  a number  of  sucker  eggs, 
and  it  appears  that  when  the  holding  spaces 
are  available,  the  number  of  eggs  taken  will 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  western  plants. 

(6)  It  is  now  supplying  and  should  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  yellow  perch  egg  crop 
for  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

(7)  It  supplies  the  carp  that  furnish  fish- 
ing in  many  water  areas  that  would  not 
be  suitable  for  more  gamey  varieties. 


Our  illustrator , Fred  Everett,  this 
month  depicts  two  familiar  types  of 
forage  fishes  found  in  bass  and  trout 
waters.  In  the  foreground  are  horned 
dace  or  run  chubs,  while  in  the  back- 
ground are  a school  of  silver  shiners. 


The  rate  of  breathing  in  different  fishes 
seems  to  vary  greatly — ranging  from  about 
12  to  15  respirations  per  minute  in  the  wrasse 
and  the  rockling  to  as  many  as  150  in  the 
minnow  and  stickleback.  If  the  water  is  at 
all  deficient  in  oxygen,  the  rate  of  breathing 
is  accelerated,  naturally,  and  the  fish  appears 
“pant” 
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THE  NEWEST  WAY  TO 
CATCH  PENNA.  BASS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Following  the  spread  of  light  lure  casting, 
results  were  astounding.  Practically  all  the 
devotees  of  the  new  sport  soon  caught  bass 
larger  than  any  they  had  ever  taken  before 
while  employing  other  methods.  One  man 
caught  the  largest  smallmouth  ever  reported 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  his 
first  day  of  plugging.  Another  caught  the 
three  largest  bass  in  his  long  fishing  experi- 
ence the  first  week  he  spent  with  the  plugs 
and  he  kept  the  fish  alive  on  display  in  a 
watering  trough.  Another  caught  the  state 
champion  smallmouth  for  one  season  on  his 
second  plugging  escapade.  Every  year  for 
about  the  last  half  dozen,  the  largest  small- 
mouth bass  taken  in  all  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  genial  Alex  Sweigart 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  have  been  taken  on 
small  plugs  by  one  member  or  another  of  a 
firmly  knit  little  group  which  has  developed 
this  sport  in  the  state.  To  be  sure  these 
cases  mentioned  are  highlights  but  on  the 
whole  results  have  been  amazing.  Of  that 
group  of  approximately  75  local  light  lure 
enthusiasts  there  are  only  a few  who  have 
not  cracked  the  four  pound  mark  and  some 
have  caught  five  pounders.  These  fishermen 
almost  to  a man  are  converted  bait  fisher- 
men. And  so  dame  fortune  has  really  been 
beaming  on  the  midget  pluggers. 

It  appears  that  big  wily  river  and  creek 
bass  in  the  hard  fished  holes  have  built  up 
an  immunity  to  motionless  or  slow  moving 
baits.  Apparently  they  can  look  them  over 
and  thereby  discern  that  something  is  not 
natural  and  that  something  is  wrong.  Once 
they  see  the  danger  signal  they  are  safe. 
If  this  were  not  the  case  there  could  be  no 
large  fish  in  the  small  hard  fished  holes.  Most 
of  the  biggest  bass  taken  on  plugs  have  been 
caught  from  just  such  hot  spots.  In  the  case 
of  the  moving  lure  they  do  not  have  time  to 
sit  back  and  take  notice.  It  is  a matter  of 
striking  immediately  or  not  at  all  and  they 
do  not  like  to  see  that  likely  looking  creature 
get  out  of  range. 

Don’t  think  for  one  minute  that  these  big 
bass  are  not  appreciated  by  their  captors.  As 
a hobby  I mumify  fish  heads  and  mount  them 
on  plaques  for  my  friends  and  myself.  When 
one  talks  to  these  anglers  who  bring  in  their 
trophies,  it  is  plainly  evident  how  highly 
their  fish  are  prized.  In  the  last  2 years  over 
200  such  heads  have  been  fixed  in  this  way, 
which  means  that  over  200  interesting  stories 
have  been  heard. 

Local  anglers  have  been  a step  ahead  of 
the  manufacturers.  Until  recently  it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  a good  variety  of  small 
lures  weighing  one-fourth  and  three-eighth 
of  an  ounce.  It  was  impossible  to  purchase  a 
reel  with  a light  spool  and  a cork  arbor.  It 
was  difficult  to  locate  a five  and  one-half  foot 
rod,  let  alone  a six  footer.  If  the  manufac- 
turers produced  nine  or  twelve  pound  test 
lines,  the  sporting  goods  stores  were  afraid 
to  handle  them.  However,  things  are  chang- 
ing and  it  is  no  longer  such  a problem  to  be- 
come adequately  equipped  for  light  lure 
casting. 

But  this  midget  plugging  business  is  not 
all  a matter  of  the  right  lure  and  the  proper 
equipment  to  handle  it.  There  are  some 
tricks  to  the  trade. 


Ideal  water  on  the  Susquehanna  for  the  light  lure 
fisherman. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  way  in  which 
the  lure  lands  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  delivery  can  be  controlled  by  the  angler. 
Cast  the  lure  in  a low  arc  and  just  before 
it  lands  on  the  water  raise  the  rod  tip.  The 
line  tightens  in  the  air;  the  lure  hesitates 
in  its  course,  and  it  gently  dives  under  the 
surface  as  though  it  had  been  dropped  from 
a distance  of  3 feet  above  the  water  instead 
of  a distance  of  some  20  feet  as  is  actually 
the  case.  Instead  of  the  plug  crashing  into 
the  water,  stopping,  then  starting  on  its  course; 
the  silent  cast  makes  for  a softer  and  more 
lifelike  dive  with  the  retrieve  actually  start- 
ing when  the  plug  is  in  the  air. 

The  anglers  who  have  this  down  pat  get 
numerous  strikes  right  after  the  lure  hits 
the  surface.  The  best  angler  of  the  writer’s 
acquaintance  claims  that  he  receives  over 
50%  of  his  strikes  from  smallmouth  bass  be- 
fore the  lure  has  travelled  five  feet.  Bass 
sometimes  hit  a lure  so  quickly  that  one  mar- 
vels. It  is  certain  that  the  silent  cast  often 
attracts  bass  and  does  not  scare  them  as  is 
the  case  with  the  heavier  “standard”  lures 
and  the  regular  cast.  It  is  at  its  best  in  clear 
water  less  than  four  feet  in  depth. 

One  day  some  15  years  ago,  a companion 
and  I were  fishing  a small  bass  stream  during 
a drought  period  when  the  stream  was  low 
and  clear.  The  channels  were  reduced  to 
trickles  and  every  living  thing  in  the  stream 
was  pushed  into  the  holes  which  were  noth- 
ing but  small  pools.  Bass  could  be  seen  sur- 
rounded by  minnows.  The  whole  proposition 
appeared  hopeless,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
no  fish  were  taken  but  some  were  almost 
taken.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to 
work  your  way  within  casting  distance  with- 
out being  seen  or  heard  or  the  jig  was  up. 
Then,  when  a little  lure  was  cast  near  these 
bass,  they  became  alert,  turning  toward  the 
lure,  but  instead  of  grabbing  it,  at  the  last 
minute  they  turned  away.  After  the  first 
cast  they  were  no  longer  interested. 

My  companion)  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“Here  we  are,  two  trout  fishermen  who  know 
the  value  of  leaders  yet  we  expect  these 


End  of  a thrilling  ten  minutes  with  a husky 
Conodoguinet  smallmouth  bass. 


bass  to  take  a crack  at  a plug  tied  to  a heavy 
black  line.  It’s  bull  rope  tactics  and  it’s 
ridiculous.” 

“Let’s  try  to  work  out  something  in  the 
way  of  a casting  leader,”  was  my  obvious 
comment.  “If  gut  won’t  work  maybe  some- 
thing else  will.” 

The  next  evening  we  were  back  on  the  low 
stream  with  dental  floss.  It  tested  about  8 to 
10  pounds.  Dental  floss  or  at  least  this  dental 
floss,  was  twisted  and  not  braided  and  as  a 
result  after  a little  casting  the  strands  sepa- 
rated. No  fish  were  taken  and  our  new  ter- 
minal tackle  was  unsatisfactory. 

Later  in  the  week  a 30  foot  coil  of  10 
pound  test  synthetic  gut  was  secured  and 
two  five  foot  leaders  were  made  from  it. 
The  scene  of  action  was  the  same  old  retreat 
and  the  same  condition  prevailed.  The  five 
foot  leader  did  not  take  fish,  however,  more 
fish  were  interested  in  the  little  lures  when 
they  were  connected  to  the  leader  than  when 
they  were  simply  connected  to  the  line. 
Sometimes  on  the  first  cast  into  a pool  a 
bass  would  follow  the  lure  for  a few  feet  then 
turn  away.  It  seemed  to  us  the  bass  almost 
took  the  lures  but  at  the  last  moment  they 
rejected  them.  But  the  day  was  still  young. 

There  remained  20  feet  of  artificial  gut  soak- 
ing in  the  leader  box  so  we  decided  to  cut 
it  in  half  and  try  10  foot  leaders.  We  ex- 
pected the  knots  to  jam  in  the  level  winds  but 
they  did  not.  Then  we  expected  the  gut  to 
wear  but  that  held  up  all  right.  The  net  re- 
sults of  the  afternoon  fishing  was  nine  bass 
from  the  low  clear  stream.  We  felt  we  really 
had  something  in  the  new  rig  and  time  has 
proved  that  that  assumption  was  correct. 
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There  is  more  than  one  advantage  in  a 
casting  leader.  It  not  only  affords  camouflage 
but  it  guarantees  strength  of  tackle.  A line 
will  wear  from  tip  guide  friction  but  a leader 
will  not.  When  using  only  the  line  it  is 
necessary  to  break  off  that  ever  weakening 
last  foot  every  now  and  then,  but  when  a 
leader  is  employed  this  nuisance  is  eliminated. 
Probably  all  plug  fishermen  know  to  their 
own  sorrow  that  the  operation  of  removing 
the  weakened  line  is  often  postponed  too  long. 

Eight  and  ten  pound  gut  works  very  well 
with  a light  action  six  foot  rod.  A shorter 
and  heavier  rod  which  does  not  absorb  strain 
as  well  as  a lighter  wand  requires  a 12  or 
i 15  pound  test  leader.  One  leader  is  good  for 
at  least  24  hours  of  casting.  When  it  becomes 
frayed  or  milky  discard  it.  Fortunately  this 
artificial  gut  is  cheap.  Many  Pennsylvania 
light  lure  bait  casters  laugh  at  the  plug  fisher- 
! men  who  sally  forth  without  leaders  at  least 
6 foot  in  length. 

Accuracy  or  spot  casting  with  light  lures 
is  very  important  because  bass  so  often  turn 
on  a light  lure  right  after  it  hits  the  water. 
Thus  it  is  an  advantage  to  cast  into  the  fishy 
looking  spots.  One  day  we  saw  a man  wager 
that  he  could  catch  five  bass  in  15  casts.  A 
contest  resulted. 

We  jumped  in  his  car  and  he  drove  us  to 
a nearby  creek  which  contains  smallmouth 
bass.  He  chose  a pocket  three  feet  in  depth 
directly  below  a break  in  the  ledges  through 
which  the  water  almost  gushed.  Carefully 
and  slowly  he  worked  his  way  into  casting 
position.  The  cast  was  made  and  a % ounce 
lure  gently  landed  right  in  that  channel  where 
the  water  cut  through  the  ledge.  Almost  im- 
mediately there  was  a strike  and  a 14-inch 
bass  was  hooked  and  landed,  then  released. 

To  our  surprise  he  then  loaded  us  in  his 
car  and  drove  to  another  place.  Here  there 
were  three  set  ups  almost  identical  with  the 
first.  He  took  bass  number  two  from  one  of 
them  and  he  made  two  casts  in  each  of  the 
other  two  chucks  without  results. 

To  make  a long  story  short  he  caught  his 
fifth  bass  on  the  fourteenth  cast  after  driving 
around  to  nine  different  places  which  were 
all  similar  and  all  very  familiar  to  him. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  ledges  vary 
in  depth.  Here  and  there  is  a low  spot  where 
a good  volume  of  water  breaks  through. 
Such  a place  is  a wonderful  feeding  point. 
A bass  assumes  a position  in  a protected  spot 
just  away  from  the  opening  where  he  can 
watch  the  channel.  It  is  one  of  the  few  setups 
where  a bass  can  watch  and  wait  for  food  as  a 
trout  often  does  instead  of  going  abroad  and 
searching  for  it  and  chasing  it.  Cast  a little 
lure  right  up  in  that  opening  where  the  cur- 
rent actually  carries  in  food  or  where  a 
water  way  is  formed  in  which  food  travels. 
Usually  the  bass  take  it  right  after  it  hits 
the  water.  Give  me  a stream  which  has  some 
of  these  broken  ledges  and  I am  satisfied. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  the  best 
setup  of  all. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  try 
to  convince  anglers  that  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  to  fish  for  bass.  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  there  is  such  a thing  as 
the  best  bait  or  lure  to  use  and  its  identity  is 
no  secret.  Our  angling  is  a sporting  propo- 
sition hence  the  best  lure  or  bait  is  the  one 
a fisherman  enjoys  using  the  most  under  ex- 
isting conditions — be  it  a small  plug,  a large 
plug,  a bug,  a fly,  a spoon,  a spinner,  a live 
bait,  or  a what  have  you. 

The  important  thing  in  thickly  populated 
areas  is  that  we  all  practice  conservation  no 
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matter  what  draws  us  to  the  streams  and 
lakes  and  how  we  go  about  our  business 
there. 

As  far  as  bass  are  concerned  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  carefully  release  most  of  the 
bass  we  catch  from  hard  fished  waters.  The 
days  of  plenty  are  gone,  never  to  return. 
Yesteryear  a small  group  of  anglers  harvested 
a tremendous  surplus,  but  today  a vast  army 
of  fishermen  works  on  a much  smaller  sur- 
plus. It  may  be  news  in  some  sections  to 
learn  that  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  midget 
plugging  enthusiasts  kill  nothing  under  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  some  set  a considerably 
higher  personal  limit  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  limit  is  nine  inches.  There  is  a 
handful  who  will  kill  no  bass  at  all  regard- 
less of  size. 

To  make  matters  worse  so  far  as  poor 
fishing  is  concerned  some  necessary  power 
dams  have  injured  our  sport.  In  spite  of  all 
our  losses  there  have  been  great  gains,  and 
they  have  been  a matter  of  method  and 
equipment.  What  would  trout  fishing  be 
without  the  dry  fly,  what  would  bass  fishing 
be  without  the  multiplying  reel,  and  what 
would  plug  fishing  be  without  the  midget 
plugs? 

There  is  a comparatively  small  handful 
who  quietly  scatter  over  some  of  the  hardest 
fished  bass  waters  of  the  world  and  have  the 


Three  vital  phases  in  light  lure  plugging.  Top, 
the  outfit,  center,  the  cast,  and  below,  a hefty  river 
smallmouth  ready  for  the  landing  net. 


time  of  their  lives  pursuing  their  own  highly 
specialized  sport,  midget  plugging.  Sometimes 
they  wend  their  way  to  creeks  which  meander 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sometimes  to  the  streams  which  tumble 
and  gush  through  ledges  connecting  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  and  sometimes  to  the  stony 
streams  which  undermine  great  boulders 
piled  in  parts  of  Penn’s  Woods  by  the  glacier. 
Why  then  would  not  this  be  a grand  sport 
on  any  and  all  bass  waters  of  this  continent? 
Our  guess  is  that  this  is  the  case  and  that 
some  are  missing  the  boat. 


H.  D.  H.  — A TALL  DARK  FISH 
WILL  CROSS  YOUR  PATH 

Thou  anti-fishing  scrivener,  it  is  of  thee  I 
sing: 

You  lift  your  voice  in  scoffing  vein  and  make 
the  welkin  ring. 

From  weekends  in  the  garden  you  develop 
housemaid’s  knee, 

You  turn  your  movie  camera  on  everything 
you  see; 

Make  people  prance  upon  the  stage  beneath 
the  spot-light’s  glare; 

While  daubing  paint  around  the  place  you 
get  in  people’s  hair — 

But  there’s  an  outdoor  pastime  you  don’t 
know  much  about, 

And  fishin’s  goin’  to  get  you 

If 

you 

don’t 

watch 

out! 

You  have  panned  the  game  of  bowling,  taken 
cracks  at  skis  and  golf; 

From  physical  exertion  you  are  definitely 
off; 

You  find  yourself  allergic  to  the  sportsman’s 
life,  I know: 

A football  game’s  not  in  it  with  a concert  or 
a show; 

On  baseball,  tennis,  ping  pong,  you  wouldn’t 
waste  your  time — 

Horse  racing,  polo,  fencing  couldn’t  nick  you 
for  a dime. 

But  there’s  one  form  of  exercise  about  which 
I can  shout, 

And  fishin’s  goin’  to  get  you 

If 

you 

don’t 

watch 

out! 

Some  day  you’ll  find  that  autumn  leaves, 
reflected  in  a lake, 

Produce  a scene  your  artistry  could  never 
even  fake. 

The  song  of  birds  that  greet  the  dawn  as 
you  move  down  a stream, 

Will  make  your  glee  club  evenings  turn  into 
an  evil  dream; 

And  while  you  play  a heavy  fish  upon  a 
three-ounce  rod, 

Your  present  predilection  for  the  stage  will 
seem  quite  odd; 

Some  day  your  spine  will  tingle  at  the 
splash  of  striking  trout — 

For  fishin’s  goin’  to  get  you 

If 

you 

don’t 

watch 

out! 

(From  a mms.  found  in  a bottle  floating  on 
a Maine  trout  stream.) 
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You  First,  Old  Pal 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

a-hunting  him  ...  he  takes  little  hundred 
mile  drives  a-hunting  it!  And  little  Ed, 
the  grinning  brat,  all  of  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  going  along  to  tote  the  dubious  firearm 
. . . they  start  these  trout  fishing  cat 

hunters  young — probably  if  they’d  let  ’em 
get  a bit  older  the  lads  might  have  sense 
enough  not  to  start  at  all! 

Eventually  the  cavalcade  set  forth,  Old 
Rover  and  Spot  ranging  out  on  either  flank 
...  no  Forty-Niner  heading  west  toward 
the  setting  sun  of  Califomy  and  with  the 
great  plains  all  ahead  could  have  been  im- 
bued with  more  misgivings  than  those  tor- 
menting the  guy  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
little  stream  toward  which  the  party  headed 
gushes  out  of  the  valley  to  the  west,  flow- 
ing eastward  across  the  farm,  and  then  on 
down  through  the  mysterious,  whispering 
hills.  We  were  not  to  fish  the  open  country 
...  of  course  not,  trout  ran  bigger  down 
in  the  brush,  ditto  cats  no  doubt,  and 
shortly  we  were  in  it,  unwilling  or  other- 
wise . . . going  down,  down,  down  along 
a cowpath,  the  stream  nearby.  What  a 
jungle!  Verily,  this  wanderer  never  saw 
so  much  brush  and  rock,  so  much  up  and 
down,  so  much  hemlock,  oak,  laurel,  black- 
berry, blueberry,  and  just  plain  bramble, 
here,  there,  everywhere.  Frequently,  the 
only  hint  of  the  stream  twenty-five  feet  to 
one  side  was  the  splashing  gurgle  of  the 
dashing  tumbling  riffles  and  miniature  water- 
falls. 

At  the  wildest,  most  desolate  spot  we 
began  to  fish,  Jim  with  his  worms,  this 
purist  stubbornly  sticking  to  flies.  Politely 
Jim  motioned  me  ahead;  just  as  gallantly  I 
said:  “You  first,  Old  Pal.”  But  Jim  proved 
adamant  and  we  tossed  a coin  to  see  who 
should  get  the  first  crack  at  the  virgin  pools 
...  I lost — and  went  on  alone.  Never  won 
a toss  in  my  life! 

And  the  trout  were  there,  the  poor  mis- 
guided little  innocents.  They  chased  after 
a fly  skittered  on  the  boiling  pools  in  as 
mad  a fashion  as  milady  gives  the  pre- 
Easter  bargain  counter  the  bum’s  rush  . . . 
two,  three,  fours  in  echelon  tried  to  climb 
on  the  hook,  and  even  some  valiant  little 
warriors  apparently  were  minded  to  dash 
out  amid  the  brush  and  give  me  an  over- 
hauling. Nope,  there  appeared  no  trouble 
in  taking  trout — they  would  have  ganged  up 
on  an  empty  hook!  The  only  trouble  seemed 
in  getting  through  the  brush  to  where  a 
trout  lived  so  that  he  might  do  a little 
ganging  up.  It  just  wasn’t  fishing,  rather 
monotony  bordering  on  suicidal  intent  on 
one  count — cold  blooded  heartless  murder  on 
the  other  had  I killed  any,  which  I didn’t. 
Trust  me  to  pass  up  fish  when  there  is  fried 
succulence  back-to-home  and  of  the  kind 
once  adorned  with  feathers,  partaking  of 
com  and  crowing  lustily  at  the  break  of 
dawn. 

Blissfully  meandering  and  crawling  along, 
the  foreigner  had  gotten  ahead  of  his  hosts. 
Fishing  has  always  had  the  superlative  qual- 
ity of  drowning  troubles,  thoughts,  cares, 
one  and  all  for  this  dub — in  fact  he  mostly 
reaches  a stage  of  coma  wherein  he  sees 
not,  feels  not,  hears  not  and  heeds  not,  a 
downright  handy  state  of  being  at  times,  a 
tragic  inconvenience  at  others.  Finally  the 
streamlet  dived  beneath  a wire  fence,  sur- 
prise of  surprises  in  this  jungle,  and  no 
doubt  the  dividing  line  between  two  prop- 


erties, your  correspondent  following  right 
along.  After  a bit  and  sensing  an  added 
presence,  the  explorer  looked  up.  There 
stood  a bull,  just  about  the  biggest,  blackest, 
omeriest  appearing  cuss  ever  my  displeasure 
to  meet.  Head  down,  one  foot  pawing, 
rumbling  in  the  throat,  the  male  bovine 
exuded  the  icy  stare  and  this  intrepid  soul 
decided  to  die  like  a man,  conveniently  re- 
tiring inch  by  inch  however  toward  the 
enticing  wire  fence  paralleling  the  water  a 
few  feet  behind,  then  diving  over  hurriedly 
and  not  in  good  order.  After  all  I am  a 
fisherman  and  not  a toreador!  Still  snort- 
ing, pawing,  my  friend  followed  along  the 
fence,  he  on  one  side,  this  old  soldier  on 
the  other,  until  the  stream  swerved  away 
and  I felt  reasonably  secure. 

The  fishing  became  more  excellent  of  re- 
sult even  tho  inconvenient  in  act.  Crawl- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  gushing  waterfalls, 
all  one  needed  to  do  was  hold  the  rod  out 
over  the  current,  skittering  the  fly  on  the 
surface.  Occasional  ten  to  twelve  inch 
rainbows  smashed  the  lure  and  time  and 
again  walked  on  their  tail  all  over  the  pools. 
Fully  a dozen  expensive  flies  snapped  off  in 
the  terrific  downstream  drag  when  fish 
worked  too  far  into  the  surge.  Just  as  game 
and  almost  as  spectacular  as  the  imported 
rainbows  were  the  natives.  Not  liking  brush 
and  much  preferring  Qpen  fishing,  still  I was 
having  an  experience  worthwhile. 

And  then  . . . plainly  outlined  on  a tiny 
sandbar  and  not  yet  filled  with  water 
loomed  an  unmistakable  track  . . . cat. 
Now  I’ve  hinted  before  my  origin  was  not 
altogether  foreign  to  hill  country,  but  not 
wildcat  hill  country  . . . besides  the  tracks 
did  not  look  right  for  an  average  Blue 
Ridge  tom — these  appeared  just  about  proper 
in  size  for  a thoroughly  masculine  and 
wholly  adult  African  lion  to  me.  Discreetly 
this  diplomat  sat  down  to  await  his  pals — 
no  use  chasing  Jim’s  cat  away,  none  at  all. 
Shortly  the  dogs  appeared,  then  little  Ed, 
and  finally  Jim,  the  latter  with  half  a dozen 
12-inch  trout.  Faces  fell  at  sight  of  my 
empty  creel,  then  turned  to  incredulity  at 
the  explanation  as  to  why.  It  was  all  too 
plain  that  these  simple  direct  thinkers  had 
concrete  opinions  with  regard  to  the  mental 
state  of  a fellow  who  worked  through  this 


wilderness  to  catch  fish  and  then  calmly 
released  them — some  sort  of  citified  insanity, 
no  less. 

But  in  a moment  the  atmosphere  changed. 
Mutely  pointing  to  the  track,  Jim  became 
alert,  wary,  handing  the  fishing  rod  to  Ed, 
and  taking  the  rifle.  “Last  night”  muttered 
Jim,  calling  the  dogs,  both  of  whom  anxiously 
sniffed  at  the  spoor.  Poor  peaceful  old 
Kingie — he  was  looking  for  six  or  sixteen 
inch  trout — his  pals  were  a-pining  for 
twenty-six  or  thirty-six  bobcats.  But  luck 
is  not  always  on  one  side  of  the  ledger — 
after  working  about  a little  the  dogs  seemed 
to  lose  interest,  tranquility  reigned  supreme. 

So  on  and  on  we  went — down  and  down 
stream — little  Eddie  and  the  guest  doing  the 
angling,  Jim  rifle  toting,  reading  sandbars 
and  keeping  a sharp  lookout  along  the  ledges, 
all  the  time  urging  the  confounded  dogs 
to  “Hunt  ’im  up,  boy.  Hunt  ’im  up!” 
Another  half  hour,  then  without  warning  an 
outrageous  clamor  broke  out.  Together  the 
dogs  assaulted  the  base  of  a big  windfall 
rakishly  lodged  against  a low  precipice  and 
adjacent  to  a gigantic  hemlock.  Jim  barked 
“Come  on!”  and  started  at  the  trot.  Ed  and 
I had  to  follow.  Cautiously  we  surveyed 
the  windfall,  the  dogs  furiously  trying  to 
crawl  into  the  tangled  mass,  Jim  calling 
them  back. 

“Might  be  able  to  line  him  up  if  he  don’t 
break”  cautioned  Jim,  “walk  around  to  the 
top  of  the  ledge  so  he  don’t  climb  out  that 
way.” 

Around  I went,  armed  with  my  fly  rod 
and  a couple  dozen  dry  flies.  Meanwhile 
Rover  and  Spot  had  ranged  themselves  one 
on  each  side  of  the  windfall  and  flat  against 
the  precipice,  Jim  approaching  cautiously, 
gun  at  the  alert.  First  he  peered  in  at  one 
place,  then  another,  now  on  tiptoe,  again  on 
hands  and  knees.  Still  nothing  happened. 
By  this  time  the  dogs  had  wormed  into  the 
mass,  breaking  into  a furious  outburst  of 
vocal  belligerency,  and  a flashing  streak 
streamed  right  past  my  nose,  followed  by 
the  second,  straight  up  the  trunk  of  the 
hemlock,  out  and  around  the  rock  dashed  the 
dogs  in  wild  pursuit.  A pair  of  squirrels! 
I grinned — Ed  giggled — Jim  said  “Damn!” 

And  the  fishing  party  never  seemed  to 
recover  the  same  apex  of  enthusiasm  after 


This  stream  improvement  crew  did  some  fine  work  on  Lancaster  County  trout  waters. 
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Wire  fish  nursery  batteries  in  use  at  Pymatuning  Fish  Farm. 
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this — we  fished  it  is  true,  tho  in  a listless 
sort  of  way.  In  fact,  most  of  the  time 
slipped  away  watching  little  Ed  wrestle 
the  brooks  and  rainbows  with  my  jumping 
jack  dry  fly  outfit,  the  kid  living  in  heaven, 
no  fooling.  At  spots  I have  never  seen 
wilder  terrain.  My  clothes  became  ragged 
and  ripped,  face,  hands  and  neck  a mass 
of  scratches  and  scars,  knees  bruised  and 
aching.  And  still  the  torment  had  not  fin- 
ished. There  was  yet  an  added  refinement 
aptly  screaming  the  futility  of  life  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  mere  man.  At  the  sug- 
gestion we  return  to  the  farm  house,  sez 
Jim,  “Are  you  sure  you’ve  had  enough? 
Let  me  show  you  a really  grand- daddy 
native  before  we  quit.”  So  back  past  the 
late  squirrel  infested  windfall,  and  then 
across  a low  ridge  to  the  twin  branch  and 
into  even  wilder  territory.  Within  a pos- 
sible hundred  feet  of  the  promised  goal,  I 
surrendered  all  thought  of  more  fishing.  It 
was  just  not  possible  to  drag  a worthwhile 
rod  and  line  any  further  through  the 
tumble.  Briars  with  gigantic  barbs  grew  in 
profusion — there  were  honeysuckle  trailers 
over  the  rocks,  swaying  grape  vines  cluttered 
the  air,  laurel,  hardwood  and  just  plain 
second  growth.  Down  came  my  assembly; 
Jim  followed  suit.  We  stacked  equipment 
against  a lightning  blasted  monarch  and 
negotiated  the  last  few  feet  on  hands  and 
knees. 

At  last  reaching  our  destination,  there 
before  us  lay  a wild  jumbled  mass  of  rock, 
survivor  of  some  terrific  upheaval  when  the 
mountains  were  young.  Down  amid  the 
stones  trickled  a really  worthwhile  spring 
flow,  gleaming  right  in  the  middle  a tiny 
open  space,  possibly  twenty  or  more  feet 
from  rim  rock  down  to  water  surface,  hid- 
ing a sparkling  mirrowed  pool,  clean  white 
sand  bottom,  and  in  it  fifteen  to  twenty 
natives,  heads  upstream,  almost  in  military 
precision,  nary  a one  under  eight  or  nine 
inches,  the  biggest  perhaps  a foot  or  a little 
better.  Of  the  grand-daddy,  not  a sign.  But 
no  doubt  there  were  a number  of  nice  babies 
hiding  away  beneath  the  shelving  of  the 
rocky  wall.  It  would  have  been  a shame 
to  disillusion  such  fish,  and  I wouldn’t  have 
dragged  rod  and  line  in  there  had  we 
wanted  fish,  which  of  course  we  didn’t.  In 
a playful  mood  we  dropped  pebbles,  each 
tiny  splash  being  greeted  with  a swirl  of 
investigating  fish. 

Just  then  ...  it  happened!  Rover  let 
out  a yip,  Spot  a full  resounding  rumbling 
roar.  Up  and  over  the  rim  they  dashed, 
up,  up  and  up  on  the  jutting  outcropping 
against  the  high  bluff  overhead  and  toward 
a sunlit  level  bench.  Hesitating  a moment, 
then  with  hair  standing  straight  up  over 
the  ruff,  in  unison  they  charged  and  I saw 
a tawny-greyish  flailing  ball  of  animation, 
beard  a hissing  snarl,  and  the  22  at  my  left 
spat  viciously  once,  twice  and  again.  With 
that  the  ball  of  fur  detached  itself  from 
the  harrying  dogs,  jumped  onto  a higher 
ledge,  racing  against  the  skyline  as  the  rifle 
barked  in  a staccato  sing-song,  then  the 
fleeing  tom  dropped  out  of  sight  into  a wide 
yawning  cave-like  cleft.  Quickly  Jim 
climbed  up  to  the  dogs,  this  angler  discreetly 
remaining  below  to  keep  the  lines  of  re- 
treat open.  Ed  cuddled  against  my  side. 
Five  minutes  later,  Jim  . . . with  a look 
af  frustrated  disappointment  upon  his  coun- 
tenance— came  skidding  down,  pushing  an 
unwilling,  protesting  dog  ahead  with  each 
band.  What  dizzy  ideas  of  fun  these 


mountaineers  have  anyway.  As  for  your 
correspondent,  he  had  enough — cold  fried 
chicken  persisted  in  a-calling  him!  One 
thing  sure,  however,  the  old  ticker  must 
be  all  right  . . . any  heart  that  could  out- 
last such  a- doings  certainly  should  chum 
along  another  half  century  at  least  without 
the  benefit  of  sawbones  nor  drugstore  lu- 
brication. 

So  back  to  the  little  paradise  in  the  dell 
trudged  the  weary  fishermen.  Never  had  a 
rolling  plateau  land,  free  of  undergrowth 
and  where  one  could  see  ten  feet  ahead, 
looked  so  enticing.  And  ambling  up  the 
path  from  the  valley  came  the  black  bull  at 
the  head  of  his  harem.  From  the  safety  of 
mule  back  little  Bill  gleefully  prodded  the 
ebony  giant  on  one  rump  with  a stick;  in 
duet,  Janie,  three  years  senior,  dry  corn- 
stalk in  hand,  cheerfully  massaging  the 
other  hind  quarter!  And  not  even  a mild 
rumble  from  the  erstwhile  bottom  land 
terror! 

But  everything  else  aside,  and  what  I 
could  not  then  understand,  and  still  do  not 
clearly  appreciate,  is  how  a mountain  deer 
hunter  should  miss  entirely  at  close  range 
and  so  often.  Of  course,  mountain  kitties 
are  tough  and  can  pack  a lot  of  lead, 
especially  22  calibre.  But  I wonder  and 
always  shall  whether  this  old  showman  was 
not  being  paid  back  with  interest  for  a 
couple  25  to  30  inch  brownies  which  did  not 
materialize  upon  a previous  day?  I think 
Jim  knew  all  the  while  where  we  would 
raise  that  blamed  chicken  thief.  After  all 
this  lowlander  had  been  dealing  with  a 
fellow  who  once  playfully  filled  the  Top’s 
hobnails  with  water  and  then  let  them  sit 
outdoors  all  night  long  in  sub-zero  weather. 
Just  imagine  ...  a pair  of  regulation 
issue,  hob  nailed,  leathern  dog  schooners, 
frozen  solid  from  pillar  to  post,  congealed, 
solidified  H20;  Sunday  morning  and  nothing 
handy  thereabouts  to  excavate  the  one  time 
ample  caverns  other  than  a bayonet,  sur- 
reptitiously borrowed  from  the  next  bunk 
and  without  the  owner’s  consent,  an  eating 
knife,  ditto  fork,  likewise  spoon,  also  regu- 
lation issue,  and  a bad  disposition,  a natural 


state  of  sergeants  and  not  govemmentally 
acquired,  all  aided  and  abetted  by  a pre- 
diliction  toward  vengeful  profanity,  and  you 
gentle  reader,  have  a fair  picture  of  the 
Top’s  quandry  ...  he  didn’t  think  it  funny. 
Yep,  that  was  the  guy  I went  a-fishing  with 
. . . no  I mean  cat  hunting  . . . er,  dodging. 

Am  I ever  going  back.  Well,  maybe  some 
day,  especially  if  I can  inveigle  a certain 
magazine  editor  to  go  along  and  imbibe  of 
the  untrammeled  atmosphere  of  the  wide 
open  spaces,  the  joyous  raw,  where  men  are 
men,  trout  are  trout,  and  the  kids  play 
with  wildcats  instead  of  paper  dolls! 


Pickerel  are  Tops 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

of  having  a long  trim  fish  of  20  inches  or 
better  follow  the  lure  on  the  retrieve  from 
deeper  water,  swirling  viciously  in  its  strike 
and  very  often  connecting.  Frankly,  we 
believe  this  fish,  even  when  on  one  of 
its  best  feeding  sprees,  to  be  most  unpre- 
dictable as  to  what  it  will  do  on  any 
occasion. 

Passing  up  places  where  big  trees  have 
toppled  into  the  stream  may  often  mean 
missing  an  opportunity  for  a record  pickerel. 
Hugh  Groninger,  an  ardent  pickerel  fisher- 
man, proved  this  fact  entirely  to  his  satis- 
faction a number  of  years  ago  on  the  Tusca- 
rora.  The  plug,  on  a cast  into  water  fringing 
one  of  these  sunken  trees,  hadn’t  traveled 
more  than  three  feet  before  he  connected 
with  and  landed  a pickerel  measuring  26 
inches  in  length.  It  has  been  found  that 
placing  the  lure  as  close  to  the  shoreline  as 
possible  also  has  definite  advantages  when  it 
comes  to  drawing  strikes. 

Use  of  a wire  leader,  even  of  six  inch 
length,  in  bait  casting  for  this  fish  we  be- 
lieve to  be  unnecessary.  Most  pickerel  seem 
to  connect  with  the  plug,  it  has  been  found, 
although  occasionally  one’s  fangs  may  over- 
lap and  cut  through  the  gut  leader.  Artificial 
gut  of  10  or  15  pounds  dry  test  serves  ad- 
mirably as  a leader,  and  we  like  from  8 
to  15  feet,  soaked  and  attached  to  the  line 
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Trophies  to  be  proud  of  are  these  two  fine  24  inch  brown  trout  taken  by  Thomas  Beldonicz 
• and  John  Bialus  of  Nanticoke  who  display  the  catches. 


with  a double  barrel  knot.  This  seems  defi- 
nitely to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
lure  during  periods  of  extremely  clear  water. 

When  pickerel  are  in  a striking  mood  in 
autumn,  they  occasionally  may  miss  or 
merely  bump  the  casting  lure  without  con- 
necting. When  a good  fish  is  missed,  it  is 
usually  a wise  plan  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  strike  was  had  and  then  rest  the  pick- 
erel. Often  we  have  found  that  on  return- 
ing to  the  spot  say,  half  an  hour  later, 
another  strike  with  better  results  would 
be  obtained. 

Feeding  pickerel  are  usually  not  hard  to 
mark  down.  Often,  shiners  may  be  observed 
in  the  feeding  shallows,  skipping  over  the 
water’s  surface  to  escape  this  fish  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  to  elude  a 
foraging  bass.  Seldom,  however,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  bass  with  its  wallowing  shore 
drive,  is  the  feeding  pickerel  to  be  observed. 
Apparently  it  prefers  to  follow  its  prey  and 
seize  it  beneath  the  water  surface. 

It  should  be  observed,  despite  the  in- 
creased activity  of  this  fish,  that  not  all 
fall  days  are  ideal  fishing  days  for  taking  it. 
Later  autumn  fishing,  like  every  other  form 
of  the  freshwater  angling  sport,  has  defi- 
nite limitations  when  it  comes  to  catches. 
But  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assert  that  generally 
better  pickerel  fishing  in  October  and  No- 
vember, taking  the  period  as  a whole,  ex- 
ists than  during  any  other  time  of  the  open 
season  for  this  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

The  correlationship  or  balance  existing  be- 
tween the  smallmouth  bass  and  pickerel, 
when  the  two  are  present  in  the  same  water, 
has  proved  most  interesting.  Years  ago, 
Tuscarora  Creek  literally  teemed  with  small- 
mouth bass.  In  those  days  of  the  early 
’20’s  it  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  schools 
of  big  smallmouths  in  many  of  the  pools  of 
this  stream,  a water  richly  productive  of  live 
forage.  Some  pickerel  were  to  be  taken,  but 
it  was  a notable  fact  that  the  best  sections 
for  landing  these  fish  were  well  toward  the 
headwaters,  where  the  bass  were  not  so 
numerous. 

Such  ideal  bass  water,  however,  soon  be- 
came well  known  and  heavy  inroads  were 
made  on  the  bass  by  the  fishermen.  Today, 
with  the  bass  population  drastically  reduced, 
the  pickerel  have  staged  a strong  comeback, 
and  a checkup  on  catches  has  revealed  the 
taking  of  at  least  one  pickerel  for  every  two 
bass.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  baby 
pickerel,  delicate  little  fish  not  much  thicker 
than  kitchen  matches  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  constitute  a real  treat  in  the 
diet  of  the  smallmouth  bass,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
the  pickerel  supply.  Another  possible  con- 
tributing factor  may  be  that  the  adult  pick- 
erel are  not  so  prolific  as  the  mature  bass. 
Certainly  in  the  days  of  bass  plenty  on  the 
Tuscarora,  a splendid  supply  of  live  forage 
was  present  for  both  of  these  game  fishes. 
Of  the  two,  however,  the  bass  seemed  to 
have  established  dominance. 


ISELIN  CLUB  SPONSORS 
FISHING  CONTEST 

The  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Iselin,  during 
1941  sponsored  a trout  fishing  contest,  award- 
ing prizes  for  catching  the  largest  trout 
taken  in  that  section  of  the  state.  Members 
of  the  association  who  won  prizes  in  the 
Iselin  contest  also  entered  their  winners  in 
the  fishing  contest  conducted  by  the  Indiana 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association  during 


the  past  year.  Word  comes  that  three  of 
the  Iselin  members  who  also  entered  their 
catch  in  the  Indiana  contest,  likewise  scored 
the  three  prizes.  The  following  rules  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  fishing 
contest  which  opened  Tuesday,  April  15 
and  closed  July  31: 

1.  You  must  be  a member  of  this  club 
in  good  standing  in  order  to  compete  for 
one  of  the  prizes. 

2.  The  fish  you  enter  must  be  registered 
with  the  club  officers. 

3.  The  fish  must  be  photographed. 

4.  Name  of  fish,  that  is  kind,  such  as 
“Brook”,  “Rainbow”,  etc. 

5.  The  fish  must  be  caught  in  this  state. 

6.  The  stream,  county,  date,  length,  weight, 
girth  and  the  kind  of  lure  used  must  be 
supplied  when  fish  is  registered. 

7.  Only  one  prize  will  be  given  to  any 
one  contestant. 

The  prizes  given  away  in  this  contest  were: 
First  prize,  One  South  Bend  reel,  value 
$6.00,  donated  by  Montgomery,  Ward  & Co., 
Indiana,  Pa.  This  prize  was  for  catching 
the  largest  trout,  any  kind. 

Second  Prize,  one  hollow  level  fly  line, 
value  $3.00,  donated  by  Barclay’s  Hardware 
Store,  Indiana,  Pa.  This  prize  was  for  catch- 
ing the  second  largest  trout,  any  kind. 

Third  Prize,  One  12-compartment  alumi- 
num fly  box,  donated  by  J.  M.  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Indiana,  Pa.  This  prize  was  for  catch- 
ing the  largest  brook  trout. 

Fourth  Prize,  One  landing  net,  donated  by 
Mahoning  Supply  Co.,  Iselin,  Pa.  This  prize 
was  for  catching  the  largest  brown  trout. 

Fifth  Prize,  One  super  braided  casting 
line,  donated  by  the  manager  of  Dean  Phipps 
Auto  Store,  Indiana,  Pa.  This  prize  was  for 
catching  the  largest  rainbow  trout. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  club  members 
winning  prizes  in  the  Iselin  club  contest  and 
in  the  Indiana  County  Fish  & Game  Associa- 
tion contest. 

Winner  of  First  Prize:  J.  P.  Patrick,  Jr., 
caught  a 20%"  rainbow,  3 lbs.,  14  oz.  in 
Spring  Creek  Project  on  dry  stone  fly,  #16 
hook,  girth  was  10 %",  caught  May  10,  1941. 


This  fish  was  entered  in  the  Indiana  County 
Fish  & Game  Association’s  contest  and  won 
the  first  and  second  prize  for  being  the 
largest  trout  caught  by  a member  of  either 
club.  The  prizes  in  the  Indiana  Association’s 
contest  were  a $6.00  Pen  Rick  woolen  shirt 
and  a $1.50  thermos  bottle  for  catching  the 
largest  rainbow. 

Second  Prize  in  the  Iselin  Club  went  to 
Paul  Schirato  who  caught  a 17%"  brown 
trout  in  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  County  on 
the  first  day.  He  caught  it  on  a grub  worm, 
girth  was  8%",  weight  1 lb.  12  oz.  The  prize 
was  the  $3.00  hollow  level  fly  line.  This 
fish  also  won  the  County’s  Association  prize 
for  being  the  second  largest  brown  trout, 
a hunting  and  fishing  knife,  value  $1.98.  i 

The  rainbow  prize  went  to  Mike  Condor 
who  caught  a 16%",  2 lb.,  3 oz.,  8"  girth 
rainbow  in  Spring  Creek  Project  on  May  10, 
on  a brown  bivisible,  #14  hook.  The  prize 
was  the  super  braided  casting  line  and  also 
won  a prize  in  the  Indiana  contest  for  being 
the  second  largest  rainbow  trout  of  the 
County.  This  prize  was  a $2.50  fishing 
basket. 

Cooney  Waslink,  member  of  the  McIntyre 
Sportsmen’s  Club  won  the  Indiana  County 
first  prize  for  catching  the  largest  trout,  re- 
gardless of  specie  in  Indiana  County.  This 
was  a 21"  brown  trout,  caught  in  Yellow 
Creek  on  red  worm  on  the  first  day,  girth 
unknown,  weight  2 lb.  6 oz.  The  fish  also 
took  second  prize  for  being  the  largest 
brown  trout  caught  in  the  County.  The 
prizes  were  $7.00  steel  casting  rod  and 
$3.00  casting  reel. 

The  brook  trout  prize  and  the  brown 
trout  prize  in  the  Iselin  Club  are  in  the 
care  of  the  officers,  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
one  prize  was  given  to  any  one  member 
of  the  club.  Many  trout  were  caught  by 
Iselin  members,  but  as  stated  before,  they 
had  to  be  registered  and  entered  properly 
in  order  to  win  a prize.  Here  are  some  of 
the  members  who  caught  trout  but  did  not 
register  or  enter  them  in  the  contest: 

Merle  Gunter,  who  caught  2 brown  trout 
on  the  first  day  in  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana 
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County  on  red  worms.  Length,  12  and  14 
inches,  girth  and  weight  unknown. 

C.  R.  Graezand  caught  five  trout  on  the 
same  day,  same  creek,  same  bait.  Three 
rainbows,  the  largest  being  14",  the  other 
two  were  11  to  11%  inches.  The  other  two 
were  brown  trout,  12  and  14  inches,  weight, 
girth  are  unknown. 

Members  Vincent  Semonovich,  Rudy 
Wargo  and  Joe  Marafka,  on  one  trip  to 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  in  the  month 
of  May  caught  the  following:  Brook  trout — 
Semonovich  caught  5 from  8%  to  10  inches 
in  length.  Wargo  caught  3 from  8 to  12 
inches,  Marafka  caught  three,  all  of  them  9 
inches.  Bait  used  was  worms,  girth  and 
weights  not  given. 

Paul  Schirato  and  Mike  Condor  caught  the 
following  on  a trip  to  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana 
County  in  April:  Schirato  caught  3 rain- 
bows, 8,  10  and  11  inches  and  3 brown  trout, 
11,  11%  and  12  inches  in  length. 

Condor’s  brownies  were  10",  weight  and 
girth  not  known. 

DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Chatter  among  the  club  members  during 
the  past  few  weeks  seems  to  have  drifted 
away  from  the  piscatorial  art  in  the  direc- 
tion of  deer  hunting.  The  few  nimrods 
among  our  members  who  annually  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Season 
had  a pretty  tough  time  of  it  this  year. 
Even  Lew  failed  to  bring  home  his  venison, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  many 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  Lew  himself. 

L.  Richard  Dressier,  in  a rather  spirited 
talk  at  our  last  meeting,  pointed  out  the 
great  need  for  conservation  and  suggested 
that  we  go  on  record  as  sponsoring  a move- 
ment toward  a shorter  season  in  1942.  His 
plan  was  to  cut  the  season  to  four  days 
until  deer  were  again  plentiful  in  this  state. 
Many  of  our  members  opposed  this  plan 
on  the  grounds  that  such  a suggestion  com- 
ing from  a club  whose  principle  objective 
was  fishing,  would  bear  little  weight. 

Henry  Asam,  who  travelled  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state  for  his  deer  hunting  said 
that  conditions  were  entirely  different  in  that 
i section  and  that  any  suggestion  for  shorten- 
ing the  season  would  meet  with  stiff  oppo- 
sition out  there.  Small  game  hunters  claimed 
that  a shortage  of  deer  meant  an  abundance 
of  small  game.  A glance  at  the  record  over 
the  past  twenty  years  will  prove  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  the  farmer  welcomes  the  deer  season 
since,  it  is  claimed  at  times,  they  are  great 
destroyers  of  crops.  Any  move  to  antagonize 
the  farmer  would  certainly  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  sportsmen. 

The  “big  moment”  of  the  discussion  came 
when  A1  Freck  jumped  up  and  declared 
that  such  action  by  our  club  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  who  had  always  done  a 
?ood  job,  and  could  be  depended  upon  to 
take  proper  conservation  measures  when 
conservation  was  necessary.  That  settled 
the  whole  argument  and  the  subject  was 
tabled  indefinitely. 

Now  that  we  have  a Striped  Bass  Law  in 
this  state,  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  this 
club,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  see 
ithat  any  noticeable  violations  are  reported 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Remember  that 
violators  are  the  enemies  of  all  sportsmen 
both  individually  and  collectively,  and  that 
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The  late  Arthur  J.  Neu,  enjoying  his  favorite 
sport — fly  fishing  for  trout. 


your  obligation  as  a member  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  is  to  uphold  the  law  of  the 
land  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
further  conservation.  Any  officer  of  the 
club  or  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee will  see  that  action  is  taken  promptly 
on  violations  reported  to  them. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  give  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
to  the  Federation  in  the  latter’s  effort  to  push 
a program  for  furthering  the  purification  of 
Pennsylvania  streams.  Copies  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  at  any  of  our  meet- 
ings. 

At  the  January  21st  meeting  a tribute  was 
paid  to  the  late  Arthur  J.  Neu,  former  inter- 
national bait  and  fly  accuracy  champion, 
who  met  with  a fatal  accident  on  December 
29th,  last.  Art,  as  he  was  known  to  nearly 
everybody,  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  and  for  years  was  a 
regular  contestant  at  our  annual  open 
tournament.  He  did  much  to  popularize  our 
fresh  water  events,  and  although  a con- 
sistent winner,  he  was  never  known  to  ac- 
cept a prize. 

His  last  visit  to  our  club  was  at  the  March, 
1940  meeting,  at  which  time  he  gave  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  bait  and  fly  accuracy 
casting.  Popular  from  coast  to  coast  and 
also  throughout  Europe,  his  death  came  as 
a shock  to  thousands  of  anglers  who  counted 
him  among  their  closest  friends.  Although 
he  had  turned  professional  several  years 
before  his  death,  the  major  part  of  his  time 
was  donated  to  teaching  the  younger  gen- 
eration the  fine  art  of  fishing  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  sportsmanship  in  the  youth  of 
our  country.  He  was  recently  elected  a 
national  director  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  was  personally  responsible 
for  that  body  sponsoring  the  move  toward 
federal  controlled  conservation  of  the  striped 
bass  in  our  eastern  coastal  waters  at  their 
recent  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
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accompanying  photograph  is  probably  the 
last  one  taken  of  him  in  action  and  shows 
him  enjoying  his  favorite  recreational  sport 
— fly  casting  for  trout. 

The  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show,  com- 
ing this  year  on  the  first  week  in  March, 
will  be  the  big  attraction  for  all  anglers  in 
this  community.  Although  the  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club  do  not  expect  to  have  a booth  of 
their  own,  it  is  believed  that  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Federation  will  occupy  consider- 
able space,  and  members  should  make  this 
their  headquarters  during  their  visit. 

For  information  regarding  the  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club  or  any  of  its  many  activities,  con- 
sult the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728 
West  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  ’phone — STEvnson  7679. 


FISHING  CONTEST 
PRIZES  AWARD 

The  following  winners  of  prizes  in  the 
fishing  contest  conducted  last  year  by  the 
Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association  have 
been  announced  by  Club  Secretary,  Richard 
Knipple: 

Trout  caught  at  the  Paradise:  First  prize, 
large  fly  box,  N.  C.  Snyder.  Second  prize, 
small  fiy  box,  Charles  Weikert.  Third  prize, 
Pop  ’N  Dunk  Plug,  Richard  Phreaner.  Fourth 
prize,  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  Walter  B. 
Crouse.  Fifth  prize,  Pop  ’N  Dunk  Plug, 
Charles  Weikert. 

Trout  caught  in  local  streams:  First  prize, 
Circular  fly  box,  K.  P.  Bankert.  Second 
prize,  green  fly  box,  Dewitt,  N.  C.  Snyder. 
Third  prize,  I dozen  Willmart  dry  flies,  Mel- 
vin Shanebrook.  Fourth  prize,  small  red  fly 
box,  Dewitt,  Fred  Schriver. 

Large  Mouth  Bass:  First  prize,  True 

Temper  rod,  Melvin  Shanebrook.  Second 
prize,  Ashway  nylon  line,  Melvin  Shane- 
brook. 

Small  Mouth  Bass:  First  prize,  Cup  Hor- 
rock  Ibbotson  by  Renner  Bros.,  Floyd  King. 
Second  prize,  Chub  creek  minnow,  James 
Collins.  Third  prize,  Johnson  silver  minnow, 
Walter  B.  Crouse.  Fourth  prize,  Heddon 
river  runt,  Floyd  King.  Fifth  prize,  Asha- 
way nylon  line,  Ernest  Renner.  Sixth  prize, 
Johnson  Fly  rod  minnow,  Richard  Fink. 
Seventh  prize,  plug,  Seldon  Taylor.  Eighth 
prize,  picture,  Mrs.  Seldon  Taylor. 

Walleyed  Pike:  First  prize,  fly  rod  flat 

fish,  Richard  Knipple. 

Sunfish:  First  prize,  jointed  minnow, 

Mrs.  Seldon  Taylor. 

Carp:  First  prize,  Hawaiian  Wiggler,  Daniel 
Flickinger. 

Catfish:  First  prize,  black  and  yellow  plug, 
James  Collins.  Second  prize,  Hawaiian  wig- 
gler, L.  G.  Stavley.  Third  prize,  Little  Won- 
der Ice  rod,  Howard  Trostle. 

Crappie:  First  prize,  flat  fish  plug,  Bernard 
Dillman.  Second  prize,  Pop  ’N  Dunk  plug, 
Seldon  Taylor. 

Perch:  First  prize,  picture,  Bernard  Dill- 
man.  Second  Prize,  Ashway  nylon  line, 
Seldon  Taylor. 

Largest  Deep  Sea  Fish:  Pen  reel,  Mrs.  John 
Rigby  (Tuna). 

Largest  Sea  Trout,  Johnson  Silver  Min- 
now, Mrs.  Richard  Phreaner. 

Largest  Fish  Caught  by  Boy  under  Ten 
years  of  age,  Jacker,  Ralph  Stick  (sucker). 

The  tallest  story  told  the  night  prizes  were 
awarded,  Ashway  nylon  line,  B.  B.  Bowers. 

Committee  in  charge  of  the  Contest: 
Walter  B.  Crouse,  Theron  Spangler,  John 
Hofe,  Richard  Little,  and  Clarence  Schwartz. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT — BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

Calendar  Year  1941 


Balance  January  1,  1941  $ 744,254.54 

RECEIPTS  CALENDAR  YEAR  1941 

Fish.  Law  Fines  $ 11,385.95 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  920.00 

Seine  Licenses  (Tidewater)  10.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines  572.50 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  2,688.00 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  17,640.95 

Tourist’s  Fishing  Licenses  6,140.90 

Interest  5,324.18 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  596,826.65 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  16,166.00 

Contributions  lor  Restocking  Streams 12,425.00 

Sale  of  Publications  4,367.37 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  116.00 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  607.06 

Miscellaneous  48.70  $ 675,239.26 

Total  Funds  Available  $1,419,493.80 

EXPENDITURES  CALENDAR  YEAR  1941 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  $ 21,800.00 

Wages  5,266.63 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 3,450.73 

Food  and  Forage  14.00 

Materials  and  Supplies  405.63 

Traveling  Expenses  3,864.74 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  354.12 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage,  etc 294.62 

Postage  2,331.50 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,615.76 

Newspaper  Advertising  19.78 

Repairs  (Mlsc.)  83.25 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  19.91 

Insurance  170.97 

Motor  Vehicle  987.00 

Equipment  and  Machinery  778.85  $ 41,457.49 

WARDEN  SERVICE 

Salaries  $ 36,235.00 

Wages  23,984.33 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery  30.80 

Materials  and  Supplies  3,397.79 

Traveling  Expenses  49,321.34 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  2,145.01 

Repairs  (Misc.)  54.74 

Insurance  366.37 

Equipment  and  Machinery  1,219.90 

Fees  85.00  $ 116,840.28 

HATCHING  SERVICE 

Salaries  $ 36,487.50 

Wages  123,488.15 

Fees  1.50 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 93.06 

Food  and  Forage  62,007.46 

Materials  and  Supplies  23,895.46 

Traveling  Expenses  6,604.09 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  14,687.34 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage  189.85 

Postage  888.30 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,782.36 

Heat,  Light,  Water,  Power,  Fuel  16,834.88 

Repairs  (Misc.)  287.97 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  1,050.50 

Insurance  1,206.39 

Motor  Vehicles  7,233.04 

Equipment  and  Machinery  8,970.59 

Miscellaneous  50.60  $ 305,759.04 

FIELD  SERVICE 

Salaries  $ 4,999.92 

Wages  22,357.71 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 158.47 

Materials  and  Supplies  2,033.16 

Traveling  Expenses  4,826.94 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  180.01 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,121.27 

Repairs  (Misc.)  62.17 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  516.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  90.00 

Insurance  81.77 

Equipment  and  Machinery  27,069.45  $ 63.496.87 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

Wages  $ 29,447.52 

Materials  and  Supplies  45,951.59 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  4,899.71 

Repairs  (Misc.)  323.09 

Rent  of  Equipment  111.75 

Insurance  37.82  $ 80,771.48 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLICITY 

Salaries  $ 2,400.00 

Wages  3,774.93 

Fees  1,431.93 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 11,595.16 

Materials  and  Supplies  2,397.98 

Traveling  Expenses  1,330.30 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage  7.13 

Postage  1,050.00 

Repairs  (Misc.)  5.21 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  195.00 

Insurance  14.45 

Equipment  and  Machinery  458.77 

Miscellaneous  13.50  $ 24,674.36 

RESEARCH 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc $ 47.95 

Materials  and  Supplies  2,177.63 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  etc 44.75 

Equipment  and  Machinery  1,227.93  $ 3,498.20 

STORAGE  (Warehouse) 

Materials  and  Supplies  $ 10,785.39 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  89.84 

Equipment  and  Machinery  3,798.53  $ 14,673.76 

BOAT  PATROL  SERVICE 

Materials  and  Supplies  $ 16.21 

Rent  of  Equipment  460.00 

Equipment  and  Machinery  1,890.00  $ 2,366.21 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND 

At  Huntsdale  Hatchery  $ 3,500.00 

At  Spring  Creek-Bellefonte  1,500.00  $ 5,000.00 

LEGAL  EXPENSES  145.00 

REFUNDED  FISH  FINES  80.00 

BY  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT  (Bureau  of  Miscellaneous 
Licenses)  15,659.57 

BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  (State  Employees  Retirement 

B°ard)  2,500.00 

Total  Expenditures  $ 676,922.32 

BALANCE — January  1,  1942  $ 742,571.48 

RECAPITULATION 

Balance  January  1,  1941  $ 744,254.54 

Receipts  Calendar  Year  1941  675,239.28 

Total  Funds  Available  $1,419,493.80 

EXPENDITURES 

Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  $658,762  75 

State  Department  2,500  00 

Revenue  Department  15!65957  $ 676,922.32 

BALANCE  January  1,  1942  $ 742,571.48 


TO  ALL  SPORTSMEN’S  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN  PENNSYLVANIA: 

Another  year  has  rolled  by  and  the  time 
has  arrived  for  me  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  accomplishments  of  your  Fish 
Commission  during  the  year  1941. 

You  will  note  in  the  report  that  the  total 
distribution  figure  shows  a great  drop  over 
previous  years.  This  is  due  solely  to  our 
program  of  eliminating  as  much  as  possible 
the  stocking  of  fry  (newly  hatched  fish)  and 
concentrating  on  the  new  program  of  stock- 
ing from  fingerling  to  sexually  matured  fish. 


As  an  illustration  of  what  stocking  larger 
fish  means — our  distribution  in  1941  of  legal 
sized  trout  amounted  to  1,634,101  trout  from 
6"  to  19",  the  total  weight  of  which  amounted 
to  226  tons.  We  also  stocked  1,432,265  finger- 
ling  trout,  for  a total  weight  of  7 tons.  As 
stated  before,  we  are  not  interested  in  put- 
ting out  an  annual  report  which  could  right- 
fully show  four  or  five  hundred  million 
fish  stocked  but  are  convinced  by  stocking 
larger  fish,  we  will  provide  better  fishing 
for  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

Practically  all  the  bream  and  catfish 
stocked  during  the  past  year  were  sexually 


matured  fish  and  from  every  section  of  the 
State  where  these  fish  were  planted,  the 
fishermen  have  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
faction  with  this  program. 

Our  total  production  of  legal  sized  trout 
during  the  year  1941  amounted  to  some- 
thing over  300  tons.  This  includes  the  1,-  i 
634,101  fish  stocked  and  the  1,000,000  which 
are  being  held  at  the  hatcheries  for  this 
spring’s  stocking. 

Our  bass  production  for  1941  was  an  all 
time  high,  there  being  570,682  bass  stocked 
last  year.  Those  of  you  sportsmen  who 
helped  in  the  distribution  of  these  fish  know 
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they  were  as  fine  bass  as  were  ever  stocked 
anywhere. 

We  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  fishermen 
of  our  State,  including  both  the  organized 
sportsmen,  numbering  over  1,000  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  and  the  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  connected  with  the 
sportsmen’s  groups,  are  very  close  to  our 
Commission,  and  have  kept  themselves  in- 
! formed  as  to  what  our  program  is,  and  as 
a whole,  have  shown  approval  of  the  policies 
and  stocking  program  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  new  methods  of  fish  culture  plus  our 
mammoth  expansion  program  will  reflect  in 
the  1941  distribution  report,  and  I can  assure 
you  when  the  hatchery  expansion  program 
is  completed,  and  all  the  new  methods  are 
in  effect,  we  will  be  near  the  goal  we  have 
strived  for,  that  is,  to  make  Pennsylvania 
the  finest  fishing  State  in  the  Union. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  Fish  Commission  during  the 
year  1941.  Some  of  these  subjects  were  men- 
tioned in  my  report  last  year  to  the  Asso- 
ciations, and  we  are  merely  reporting  the 
progress  made. 

Distribution 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
principal  species  for  1941: 

Species  Size  Number 

Brook,  Brown  and 

Rainbow  Trout  * 6"  to  19"  1,634,101 

Black  Bass  1"  to  14"  570,682 

Bream  2"  to  8"  250,037 

Catfish  3"  to  HVz"  584,631 

Pike  Perch**  13"  to  24"  2,690 

Yellow  Perch  ***  2%"  to  8"  165,091 

Minnows  3"  to  6"  98,370 

Pickerel  6"  to  20"  3,317 

Suckers  3"  to  18"  180,595 

Frog  Embryo  166,050 

Miscellaneous  153,874 

In  addition  the  Board  distributed  1,432,265 
Trout  Fingerlings,  12,170,000  Pike  Perch, 
65,000,000  Yellow  Perch,  16,650,000  Cisco  all 
in  the  fry  state. 

Uniforms  for  Wardens 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  the  wardens  were  furn- 
ished uniforms. 

Increases  in  Employees’  Wages 
Our  wardens  were  given  a $10.00  per 
month  wage  increase  and  in  addition  ap- 
proximately 90%  of  the  employees  of  the 
regular  payroll  received  a wage  increase 
of  $10.00  per  month,  and  all  regular  hourly 
employees  with  one  year  or  more  service,  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  $5.00  per  month. 

New  Type  of  Live  Car 
For  many  years  the  Board  experimented 
with  and  used  the  type  of  live  fish  car  that 
was  drawn  through  the  water  partly  sub- 
merged and  was  dependent  for  circulation 
on  the  port  holes  in  the  tank  below  the  water 
line.  This  is  the  type  of  live  car  generally 
used  throughout  the  United  States,  and  has 
several  undesirable  features.  When  the  car 
is  not  in  motion,  fish  suffocate  because  of 
lack  of  water  circulation.  If  the  car  is  towed 
too  rapidly,  the  fish  are  injured  because  of 
too  much  water  current.  The  Board  designed 
and  constructed  a new  car  of  the  pontoon 
type.  This  consists  of  a pontoon  with  a de- 
tachable tank.  The  tank  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a circulating  pump.  The  fish  can 
be  held  indefinitely  in  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment, and  can  be  towed  through  the  water 
rapidly  without  disturbing  the  fish  in  any 
way. 


This  clever  device  for  effectively  planting  willow 
shoots  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Morse  of 
Pittsburgh,  a pioneer  in  stream  improvement 
and  a dean  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 

Portable  Hospitals 

New  control  measures  for  certain  exter- 
nal parasites  on  warm  water  fish  have  been 
worked  out,  and  when  fish  that  are  being 
reared  in  the  wire  nursery  batteries  require 
treatment,  the  above  mentioned  pontoon 
live  cars  are  converted  into  floating  hos- 
pitals. 

Wire  Nursery  Batteries 

Last  year  the  growing  of  bass  and  other 
warm  water  fish  in  wire  nursery  batteries 
was  brought  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
and  placed  in  general  hatchery  use.  This 
year  this  equipment  was  installed  and  used 
successfully  at  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm, 
Bellefonte  Fish  Farm,  Union  City  Fish 
Farm,  Pymatuning  Fish  Farm,  and  Reyn- 
oldsville  Fish  Farm. 

Portable  Tanks 

One  hundred  and  nine  steel  tanks  and 
supply  troughs  were  constructed  and  put  in 
use.  These  units  are  really  portable  fish 
hatcheries  and  can  be  set  up  wherever 
suitable  water  supply  is  available.  They 
are  designed  primarily  for  the  growing  of 
bass,  but  units  which  were  used  at  Pleasant 
Mount  and  Bellefonte  last  summer  for  bass 
work  are  now  in  use  at  Huntsdale  and 
Reynoldsdale  for  trout  culture.  These  tanks 
are  similar  to  the  ones  used  in  the  hatchery 
buildings  but  are  designed  for  out-of-door 
use.  The  chief  advantages  of  growing  bass 


in  tanks  and  wire  nursery  batteries  are: 
(1)  Cannibalism  can  be  reduced  to  almost 
a minimum  as  the  bass  can  be  sorted  at 
frequent  intervals;  (2)  The  bass  are  always 
under  the  observation  of  attendants,  and 
certain  external  diseases  which  formerly 
took  a heavy  toll  can  now  be  controlled;  (3) 
Better  sanitary  methods  can  be  practiced; 
(4)  The  fish  can  be  fed  with  little  waste, 
not  only  the  artificial  food  but  also  with 
Daphnia;  (5)  Labor  costs  are  reduced;  and 
(6)  Ponds  formerly  used  for  the  rearing  of 
small  bass  can  now  be  used  for  the  growing 
of  fish  to  a larger  size. 

Stocking  Bass  in  Lakes 

For  the  first  time  a state  wide  program 
of  stocking  bass  in  the  lakes  was  inau- 
gurated. The  ponds  and  lakes  that  are 
placed  on  the  regular  stocking  list  for  bass 
are  those  which  are  open  to  the  public  for 
fishing  without  restrictions,  have  forty  acres 
or  more  water  area,  and  which  already  con- 
tain bass. 

Stream  Investigations 

During  the  calendar  year,  all  of  the  ap- 
proved streams  in  the  State,  with  special 
reference  to  the  trout  waters,  were  measured, 
and  the  stockable  sections  were  converted 
into  acres.  This  was  done  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing up  a more  uniform  stocking  program. 
Biological  investigations  were  made  on  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  ten  separate 
water  areas. 

Age  Determination  of  Bass 

Through  the  warden  force,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  obtain  scales  from  bass  taken 
by  the  anglers  in  the  different  bass  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  being  done 
with  the  thought  that  when  sufficient  ma- 
terial has  been  received  the  Board  will  have 
data  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  bass,  and  also 
be  able  to  determine  from  the  scale  readings 
whether  growth  is  normal  in  the  various 
areas. 

Line  Breeding  of  Trout 

The  experiments  with  the  line  breeding 
of  trout  which  were  started  in  1940  have 
been  continued.  This  work  has  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  lead  to  any  conclusions,  but 
promises  to  bring  forth  interesting  facts,  in- 
cluding the  parental  influence  on  color,  rate 
growth,  etc. 

Stocking  of  Larger  Fish 

With  the  present  day  demand  put  on  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  by  the  anglers,  the 
stocking  of  these  areas  with  fingerling  fish 
will  not  suffice.  This  year  in  place  of  stock- 
ing large  numbers  of  fingerling  or  fry  of  the 
yellow  perch,  catfish,  bream,  etc.,  these 
species  are  held  at  the  hatcheries  until  they 
nearly  approach  sexual  maturity,  then  they 
are  planted.  In  other  words,  most  of  the 
fish  planted  in  the  warm  water  areas  of  the 
State  are  of  takable  size. 

Motion  Pictures 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  they  compiled  their  own 
motion  pictures.  Three  pictures  have  been 
completed  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  a few  weeks.  One  consists  of  the  arti- 
ficial culture  of  small-mouthed  black  bass, 
one  of  the  natural  spawning  of  the  brook 
trout,  and  the  third  consists  of  the  taking 
and  care  of  the  brook  trout  eggs  at  a 
hatchery. 

Biological  Inquiry 

Studies  have  continued  on  the  economic 
relationship  of  the  salamander  (water-dog) 
to  our  fish  life.  This  work  is  not  completed, 
but  it  has  led  to  the  knowledge  that  baby 
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mud  puppies  are  utilized  as  food  by  bass 
and  other  fish. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of 
certain  external  parasites. 

Work  has  continued  in  the  biological  in- 
vestigation of  the  streams  and  ponds. 

Daphnia 

Modern  facilities  for  the  growing  of 
Daphnia  have  been  or  are  being  installed 
at  all  of  the  hatcheries  where  warm  water 
fish  are  grown.  The  installation  of  this 
modern  equipment  has  led  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a program  for  planting  Daphnia  in 
certain  lakes  and  ponds.  This  \yill  be  effective 
in  the  fall  of  1942. 

Erie  Hatchery 

This  fall  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Conservation,  the  Board 
was  able  to  obtain  sufficient  whitefish  eggs  to 
entirely  fill  the  batteries  at  the  Erie  Hatch- 
ery. They  now  have  in  the  process  of  in- 
cubation more  whitefish  eggs  than  they  have 
had  in  many  years. 

Pymatuning  Fish  Farm 

The  work  of  developing  this  natural  fish 
farm  has  continued.  During  the  season,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  wire  nursery  bat- 
teries were  used  with  marked  success  for 
bass  and  bream.  Nine  nursery  ponds  have 
been  completed  and  will  be  in  operation 
this  coming  spring.  Circulating  water  system 
has  been  installed. 

Corry  Fish  Farm 

At  this  fish  farm,  one  eight-acre  brood 
pond  was  completed,  and  six  small  nursery 
ponds  were  constructed.  These  will  be  in 
production  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

Union  City  Fish  Farm 

One  seventeen-unit  concrete  Daphnia  area 
was  constructed. 

Bellefonte  Fish  Farm 

A twenty-five  unit  Daphnia  area  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  operation.  Twenty- 
seven  additional  ponds  were  completed  at  the 
Pleasant  Gap  unit  and  placed  in  operation. 
An  electric  power  line  was  run  from  the 
Lower  Spring  Creek  Project  to  the  Upper 
Spring  Creek  Project.  New  conversion  dams 
were  built  at  both  the  Spring  Creek  Pro- 
jects, and  flood  dykes  were  erected. 

Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm 

The  reconstruction  at  the  Pleasant  Mount 
Fish  Farm  is  progressing  nicely  considering 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  being  done  in  such 
a manner  as  to  not  curtail  fish  production. 
Thirty-two  concrete  ponds  have  been  re- 
constructed and  three  earthen  ponds  have 
been  re-designed. 

Huntsdale  Fish  Farm 

To  date  the  Huntsdale  project  is  only 
partly  developed.  Approximately  twenty- 
three  acres  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plant 
are  under  construction,  and  the  completion 
will  take  from  three  to  four  years,  even 
under  normal  times.  In  1941,  twenty-eight 
earthen  ponds  were  put  in  production.  A 
concrete  Daphnia  pond,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  units  was  completed.  The  channel  in  a 
section  of  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  was 
changed  and  a fifty  foot  bridge  was  con- 
structed over  the  same.  The  aeration  basin  at 
the  proposed  hatchery  site  was  completed, 
and  a two  thousand  foot  pipe  line  was  laid 
from  the  aeration  basin  to  spring  No.  4.  The 
superintendent’s  dwelling  was  re-modeled. 

I wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  especi- 
ally thank  the  various  groups  for  their  most 
excellent  cooperation  during  the  year  and 
to  say  that  your  Commission  pledges  itself 
to  do  only  those  things  which  will  be  for  the 
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best  interest  of  the  fishermen  of  the  state. 
Should  you  have  any  problems  or  criticism 
of  the  various  policies  of  the  Board,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  get  in  touch  with  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


JUNIATA  SPORTSMEN  IMPROVED 
STREAMS 

Juniata  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
at  its  January  meeting  reelected  the  officers 
which  have  been  serving  during  the  past 
year  as  follows:  President,  Preston  Zeigler; 
vice-president,  Nevin  W.  McCahan;  secre- 
tary, Francis  L.  Cooper;  delegate  to  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen,  Thad  S. 
Jamison. 

President  Zeigler  is  serving  his  third  term 
as  president  and  Cooper  his  fourth  term  as 
secretary. 

Fish  Warden  Charles  Long  was  present 
at  the  meeting  and  told  of  the  stocking  of 
county  streams  with  catfish,  suckers,  bass, 
sunfish,  trout,  and  yellow  perch. 

Another  item  brought  before  the  associa- 
tion was  the  proposition  to  purchase  the 
skeet  club.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  investigate  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting. 

Emery  Smith  of  the  game  food  committee 
made  the  following  report  regarding  the 
game  food  raised  in  the  county:  Amount  of 
food  used — Ear  corn,  399  bushels;  scratch 
grain,  1134  pounds. 

Other  feed — Apples,  2%  bushels;  wheat, 
13%  bushels;  lettuce,  cabbage  and  apples, 
100  pounds;  various  grains,  300  pounds; 
walnuts,  40  bushels;  salt,  200  pounds.  Hours 
spent  feeding,  274. 

Number  of  game  food  plots — 3;  acres 
planted  2%;  hours  spent  planting,  24;  amount 
of  money  spent,  $4.00.  Two  plots  of  ground 
planted  in  com  should  be  counted  in  the 
coming  winter  feeding.  Grapevines  trimmed, 
100.  Hours  spent,  59. 

Game  birds  liberated — Ringnecks,  96;  quail, 


40;  wild  turkeys,  12;  townships  reporting,  5; 
hours  spent  liberating  game,  33;  record  of 
only  18  rabbits. 

Trees  or  shrubs  planted — Chinese  chest- 
nuts, 258;  black  walnuts,  6;  hours  spent,  44. 

Stream  improvement — Number  of  streams 
worked  on,  4;  number  of  dams  built,  35; 
number  of  deflectors  built,  8;  hours  spent, 
44V2. 

Total  of  manhours  on  all  activities,  525%. 

The  report  was  compiled  from  the  22 
questionaires  returned  by  the  members  of 
the  association. 

President  Zeigler  announced  that  a ban- 
quet would  be  held  some  time  during  the 
winter  by  the  sportsmen.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  a membership  committee  would 
be  named  shortly  to  conduct  the  annual 
membership  drive  for  the  association. 


NEW  HOPE  CLUB  HEARS  FISH 
REPORT 

Reports  of  several  committees  featured 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  Hope  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Protective  Association 
held  in  the  borough  hall  at  New  Hope. 

The  meeting,  which  was  fairly  well  at- 
tended, was  in  charge  of  the  president, 
George  H.  Ely. 

Report  was  made  by  the  fish  committee 
that  legal  sized  brown  trout  had  been  placed 
in  Ingham  Run  Creek  on  December  18.  The 
association  will  attempt  to  get  permission 
from  the  owner  of  Ingham  Rim  Lake  to 
stretch  a wire  net  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent the  trout  from  getting  into  the  lake. 

The  game  committee  reported  that  two 
crates  of  rabbits  had  been  released.  The 
delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Bucks 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
were  instructed  to  urge  the  county  organi- 
zation to  use  its  influence  in  having  the 
game  stocking  program  continued  as  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Letters  of  thanks  were  read  from  men  in 
the  service,  to  whom  the  association  had 
sent  candy  on  Christmas. 


The  marvelous  natural  exactitude  of  the  beaver  in  its  cutting  is  perfectly  demonstrated  by  this 
fine  photo  taken  by  Clarence  E.  Miles  of  West  Chester. 
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GineraUy  eround  this  time  o’  yere  I taik  a 
like  up  inter  the  gap  along  the  run  ter  see 
low  menny  trout  I kin  git  a look  at.  Mebbe 
bet  semes  sorter  foolish-like  but  jest  tew 
i /eres  back  1 spotted  a brookie  in  the  winter 
n thet  hole  at  the  ol’  sawmill  settin’  thet 
rraz  the  purtiest  I ever  ketched.  Secund  day 
; p’  the  seezun  thet  yere  he  hit  a pine  sawyer 
:‘er  me  an’  dinged  ef  thet  wuzn’t  the  best 
ite  a trout  ever  give  me.  A leetle  better’n 
L3  inches  long,  he  musta  stayed  in  thet  hole 
above  the  log  jam  fer  quite  a spell  afore  I 
spotted  him  an’  he  hedn’t  moved  afore  trout 
seezun  cum.  I bin  notin’  thet  big  speckled 
;rout  kin  ginerally  be  counted  on  ter  pick 
aut  a pet  hide  an’  stay  in  it  yere  atter  yere, 
anley  leavin’  ter  go  upstream  ter  spawn  in 
he  fall  o’  the  yere. 

Jist  notice,  ef  you  go  fer  a hike  along  a 
*ude  mountin  trout  crick  how  the  holes  thet 
s picked  by  the  best  fish  is  like  ez  not  ter 
ie  at  spots  where  the  current  o’  the  crick 
forms  a leetle  eddy  thet  pulls  floatin’  grub 
rrom  the  current  inter  it.  Ginerally  it  taiks 
a most  powerful  cold  spell  o’  weather  ter 
'reeze  over  our  mountin  crick  an’  I kin  git 
. a lot  o’  kick  outer  slippin’  inter  a lookout 
an’  watchin’  a gude  brookie  hed  up  crick 
alongside  o’  the  fast  water  o’  the  eddy.  The 
way  he  goes  atter  feed  driftin’  down  ter  him 
is  a caushon  an’  fer  a feller  thet  likes  ter 
;rout  fish  it’s  jest  fun  ter  stand  an’  watch  a 
lice  trout  in  winter. 

Follered  a big  mink’s  tracks  up  along  the 
arick  fer  nigh  onter  four  miles  an’  he  kept 
rite  on  goin’  toards  the  hedwaters.  Thet  ol’ 
nink  hez  bin  follerin’  thet  run  for  nigh  onter 
four  yeres  now  an’  dumed  ef  he  ain’t  missed 
every  blind  set  I ever  put  out  fer  him.  He 
goes  up  the  crick  holler  then  cuts  acrost  an’ 
down  the  Shingle  branch,  maikin’  I reckon 
eround  10  er  12  miles  a nite.  Onley  seed 
oncet  whair  he  pulled  a trout  out  an’  et  it 
but  then  I figger  mebbe  he  gits  a lot  more’n 
thet  over  a yere. 

Jest  gittin’  out  inter  the  woods  in  the 
winter  is  a lot  o’  fun  an’  helps  ter  maik  the 
time  go  faster  til  trout  time  cums  eround 
agin. 


Muddy  Run  in  Franklin  County  yielded 
some  fine  brown  trout  last  season,  according 
to  Warden  Frank  Kirchner.  Zug  Elliott  of 
I Greencastle,  took  a 16%  inch  brownie  weigh- 
ing a pound  and  half.  Don  Croft,  Green- 
castle, took  one  19%  inches  in  length  that 


Question:  To  what  family  of  fishes  does 
the  smallmouth  bass  belong  and  what  are 
some  other  members  of  the  family?  The 
walleyed  pike? — M.  W.  R. 

Answer:  Both  the  smallmouth  bass  and  its 
cousin,  the  largemouth  bass,  are  members 
of  the  great  family  Centrarchidae,  the  family 
of  the  sunfishes.  Included  in  this  group  of 
fishes  are  the  bluegill  and  common  sunfish, 
the  Lake  Erie  sunfish,  the  rock  bass,  calico 
bass  and  crappie.  The  pike  perch  or  walleyed 
pike  is  a member  of  the  family  of  the 
perches,  Percidae  which  also  includes  the 
yellow  perch,  and  saugar  or  sand-pike  of  the 
midwest. 

Question:  Am  interested  in  doing  some 
winter  fishing  for  suckers.  Could  you  give 
me  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  spots  to 
fish  in  February  and  a little  later?  How  is 
the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River? 
— T.  D.  Y. 

Answer:  Winter  fishing  for  suckers,  when 
the  weather  is  right  for  it  and  ice  does  not 
sheathe  your  pet  stream,  can  furnish  a lot 
of  sport.  Small  garden  worms,  of  the  type 
that  rank  favorite  with  trout  fishermen  very 
early  in  the  season  for  those  game  fish,  are 
also  excellent  for  use  in  sucker  fishing. 
Small  hooks,  about  equivalent  in  size  to  a 
number  8 snelled  trout  hook,  fit  right  into 
the  picture.  You’ll  need  plenty  of  lead  for 
sucker  fishing  as  streams,  particularly  toward 
spring,  tend  to  be  high  and  often  roily  from 
melting  snow  along  the  shorelines  and  in  ad- 
jacent fields.  Getting  the  baited  hook  to  the 
bottom  and  holding  it  there  until  a sucker 
comes  probing  along  in  its  deliberate  search 
for  food  is  an  important  angle  to  the  game. 
Suckers,  particularly  when  water  tempera- 
tures are  in  the  very  low  brackets  are  slow 
biters,  imparting  little  vibration  to  the  line 
as  they  take  the  hook.  As  waters  warm 
somewhat  and  spawning  time  nears,  the  fish 
appear  to  be  a great  deal  more  aggressive 
in  taking  the  hook.  If,  in  your  bass  fishing 
during  the  past  summer,  you  located  a 
spring  hole  in  the  bed  of  a favorite  stream, 
right  at  that  point  now  is  a good  place  to 
give  sucker  fishing  a try.  The  warmer  tem- 


perature of  water  from  the  stream  bed 
spring  is  found  to  be  very  often  favored 
by  sucker  schools  in  midwinter.  Later  in  the 
year,  around  the  latter  part  of  March  and  in 
early  April,  you  will  in  all  probability  find 
a tendency  in  the  suckers  to  congregate  at 
the  spots  where  smaller  brooks  and  runs 
enter  the  main  stream.  The  upstream  spawn- 
ing run  of  the  sucker  usually  starts  any 
time  from  the  latter  part  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  or  even  slightly  thereafter 
dependent  chiefly  upon  advanced  or  late 
season  of  the  year.  The  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  sucker  streams  in  the  state,  along  with 
the  main  stream  to  which  it  is  an  important 
tributary,  the  Juniata.  Catches  of  suckers 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Raystown  below 
Huntingdon  to  well  up  past  Bedford  are 
usually  good  every  year.  One  of  the  favored 
fishing  spots  is  at  Hopewell  in  Bedford 
County. 

Question:  My  fly  rod,  8 foot,  dry  fly  action, 
is  in , need  of  refinishing  and  rewrapping. 
Would  you  suggest  sending  it  back  to  the 
factory? — M.  R. 

Answer:  If  you  know  of  some  local  rod 
repairman  who  does  good  work,  turn  the 
rod  over  to  him  for  the  job,  otherwise,  the 
factory  is  the  best  bet. 

Question:  In  fishing  nymph  for  trout,  what 
system  seems  most  successfully  employed? 

— B.  W.  P. 

Answer:  Nymphing  for  trout  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  phases  of  the  trout  fisherman’s 
sport  and  developing  “feel”,  in  order  to  set 
the  hook  during  the  “drift”  of  the  lure  is 
considered  a vital  part  of  the  game.  One 
pet  method  of  drifting  the  nymph  is  to  cast 
across  or  slightly  upstream,  letting  the  cur- 
rent belly  the  line  and  remaining  on  the 
alert  for  a slight  twitch  that  may  mean  a 
trout  at  the  business  end.  After  the  belly 
drift  has  straightened  the  line,  imparting 
movement  to  the  artificial  by  short  jerks  may 
bring  results.  Lead  is  often  used  during 
periods  of  high  water  to  carry  the  lure  under 
to  within  likely  feeding  range  of  the  trout. 


weighed  two  pounds  14  ounces,  and  Richard 
Goetz,  Greencastle,  scored  with  a 19  inch 
brown  weighing  two  pounds  6 ounces.  Goetz 
also  caught  another  brown  trout,  19%  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  two  pounds  12 
ounces.  Both  fish  were  taken  on  night- 
crawler  by  the  ten  year  old  angler. 

FIND  WALLEYE  CHOKED  TO 
DEATH 

A large  walleyed  pike  which  had  been 
choked  to  death  in  attempting  to  swallow 
a big  bluegill  sunfish  was  the  unusual  dis- 
covery made  by  two  Washington,  Pa.,  ang- 
lers at  No.  4 Dam  last  season. 


Floating  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
dam,  the  fish  was  noticed  by  Charles  Long 
and  “Fat”  Maddox  early  in  the  day.  Within 
the  mouth  of  the  pike,  which  measured  26% 
inches  in  length,  was  firmly  imbedded  a 
seven  and  one-half  inch  bluegill,  the  tail 
of  the  smaller  fish  still  protruding. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT? 

Some  species  of  fish  never  live  longer  than 
one  year. 

• • • 

A fish  that  belonged  to  a family  supposed 
to  have  been  extinct  for  millions  of  years 
was  captured  in  1939. 
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Home  Made  Fly  Reel  Bags 

By  PHILIP  MCCUTCHEON  ARMSTRONG 


MOST  anglers  keep  their  casting  reels  in 
nice  reel  bags,  but  their  fly  reels  are 
left  loose  in  the  tackle  box  or  creel  to 
gather  grit  and  dirt  both  on  the  line  and  in 
the  inner  workin’s.  Both  line  and  reel  are 
worth  taking  care  of,  sure  enough,  but 
manufacturers  seem  slow  in  providing  pro- 
tective containers. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  bags  for  the 
reels,  however,  which  will  not  only  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  mechanism  but  also  give  con- 
siderable protection  to  the  finish  of  the 
outside. 

In  the  dime  stores  (Kresge’s)  will  be  found 
soft  wash  leather  splits,  tanned  by  the 
chamois  process,  for  a quarter  or  less,  which 
will  make  fine  bags.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  cut  a disk  of  the  diameter  necessary  to 
make  the  size  bag  wanted,  punch  a row  of 
holes  around  the  edge,  about  half  an  inch 
in,  and  lace  in  the  draw  strings. 

The  bag,  with  a reel  in  it,  looks  like 
Figure  1. 

The  rub  is  that  it  isn’t  easy  to  draw  a 
circle  on  a piece  of  soft  yielding  leather, 
but  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty  if  a 
cardboard  template  is  made,  with  small 
punch-holes  through  which  an  indelible  pen- 
cil is  thrust  against  the  leather.  The  tem- 
plate is  made  as  in  Figure  2. 

This  disk  should  be  11  inches  in  diameter, 
and  circles  drawn  on  it  10  inch,  9 inch  and 
8 inch  diameters.  Then  take  the  pro- 
tractor, Figure  3,  cut  out  the  black  area 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  use  it  to  mark  off 
the  radii  on  the  template.  The  intersec- 
tions with  the  circles  already  drawn  mark 
the  points  where  holes  are  to  be  punched 
for  the  pencil  point  markings.  The  inter- 
sections with  the  outside  of  the  disk  need 
not  be  punched,  of  course,  as  the  pencil 
marks  may  be  made  without  going  through 
the  cardboard. 

Each  row  of  holes  marks  one  size  of 
disk,  and  also  marks  the  position  of  the 
drawstring  holes  for  the  disk  next  larger. 

Where  the  holes  are  doubled  up  they 
should  be  marked  to  show  where  the  draw- 
strings start,  opposite  one  another.  This 
will  save  counting  the  holes  later,  to  get 
the  number  equalized. 

When  the  template  is  made  and  punched, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  smooth  the  leather 
out  on  a table,  place  the  template  on  it, 
weighted  with  something  to  hold  it  stationary 
while  marking.  The  holes  should  be  marked 
as  in  the  drawing,  so  you  will  not  forget 
what  sizes  each  circle  makes.  It  makes 
plainer  marks  on  the  leather  if  the  in- 
delible pencil  is  wetted  on  a sponge  fre- 
quently. 

The  wash  leather  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  very  easily  now,  merely  by 
cutting  from  hole  to  hole.  Don’t  bother  to 
cut  on  a curve.  Cut  straight  from  hole 
to  hole,  and  it  will  be  close  to  a perfect 
circle  anyway. 


The  best  draw  strings  you  can  get  are 
shoe  laces,  whose  tips  make  it  easy  to  lace 
them  through  the  holes.  But  very  pretty 


drawstrings  may  be  made  from  the  scrap 
of  the  wash  leather,  if  desired.  To  do  this 
trim  off  sharp  corners  and  cut  a thong 
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pirally  around  the  outside  until  it  is  long 
mough.  The  stock  is  soft  enough  so  that 
t straightens  out  perfectly. 

In  lacing,  start  from  the  outside,  lace  en- 
irely  around  and  come  out  of  the  hole  next 
o the  one  where  the  lace  started.  Tie  the 
■nds  together.  Then  starting  from  the  op- 
>osite  side,  (marked  by  the  other  set  of 
iouble  holes)  do  the  same  thing  with  a 
econd  lace. 

The  10  inch  size  is  the  most  generally 
tseful,  and  will  fit  3%  inch  and  4 inch  reels. 

In  shopping  for  leather  take  a ruler  with 
’ou  and  measure  the  pieces  before  buying, 
iometimes  a piece  can  be  found  which  will 
ut  two  bags,  or  a 10  cent  one  which  will 
ut  a 10  inch  disk.  Get  fairly  heavy  stock, 
>ut  not  so  heavy  that  it  will  not  fold  readily. 


RAINBOW  CHASERS 

By  Ralph  N.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Like  hundreds  of  my  fellow  anglers,  I 
elong  to  that  ever-searching  group  known 
s “Rainbow  Chasers.”  My  first  love  is 
’ROUT,  any  trout,  whether  it  be  our  Ger- 
man import,  the  Brownie;  our  western 
raftee,  the  Rainbow;  our  beloved  native 
'harr,  the  Brookie,  which  is  being  demoted 
i accessability  due  to  conditions,  but  still 
etains  its  charm  and  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
ae  Walton  Clan;  or  the  Lake  Trout,  which  I 
nderstand  has  been  introduced  to  one  of 
ur  eastern  state  lakes.  This  lake  is  one 
Rainbow”  I have  not  as  yet  chased.  For  the 
ast  five  years  I’ve  been  on  the  go  every 


chance  I got  following  ‘hot  tips’  from  this 
guy,  that  guy,  and  any  magazine,  etc.,  that 
offered  advice.  One  thing  we  “Chasers” 
find  in  common  is  that  haunting  refrain, 
they  were  “hitting  like  mad  yesterday,”  or 
“due  to  go  crazy  next  week  when  the  so-and 
so  hatch  gets  here.”  Still,  for  all  of  this  we 
do  “hit  it  right”  occasionally,  besides  getting 
enough  downright  enjoyment  just  being  in 
“God’s  Country”  to  make  it  more  than 
worth  while. 

I would  like  to  cite  one  such  trip  which 
really  paid  off.  An  acquaintance,  Slim,  told 
me  to  look  up  Penn’s  Creek  in  Centre 
County  for  some  nice  Browns.  So  it  was 
that  my  partner,  Ken  and  I left  at  five  a.m. 
of  a Thursday  morning  in  July  to  chase  an- 
other “Rainbow”.  We  followed  instructions 
(another  very  flexible  item)  and  arrived  at 
Engelby,  on  Penn’s  Creek,  at  eleven  that 
morning.  The  road  leading  in  wound  through 
perfect  big  game  country  and  we  sighted 
deer  on  several  occasions.  Swarming  every- 
where were  thousands  of  locusts,  which  im- 
pressed me  as  being  real  “Lunker”  feed. 
They  covered  ground,  trees,  and  even  the 
car. 

Upon  dashing  down  to  the  creek  I received 
the  first  jolt  as  my  gaze  fell  on  murky, 
discolored  water,  unlooked  for  at  this  time 
of  year.  Locusts  were  dropping  to  the  water, 
but  floated  undisturbed.  It  was  a warm  day 
and  not  the  proper  time  to  expect  much 
feeding,  but  I decided  to  rig  up  and  get 
the  feel  of  things.  I started  in  below  a fast 
riffle,  trying  a few  wet  flies  and  streamers 


without  results.  Glancing  upstream,  lo  and 
behold,  I noticed  a few  dimples  on  the  quiet 
water  above  the  riff.  Although  I still  don't 
think  they  were  from  locust  feeding  Browns, 
I was  certainly  going  to  investigate.  Greasing 
my  line  I changed  to  a light,  tapered  leader 
and  tied  on  a Caddis  Drake,  the  largest  fly  I 
had,  and  nearest  to  a locust  in  bulk.  I crossed 
the  riffle  and  sneaked  upstream  behind  the 
protective  cover  of  tall  grass  at  stream’s 
edge.  Laying  the  Caddis  down  near  a dimple 
I let  it  slowly  drift.  Shortly  there  was  a 
rise  beneath  it  with  a slight  touch  as  the 
result.  Thinking  that  Chubs  were  probably 
playing  with  the  locusts  I lifted  the  fly,  cast 
again,  and  WHAM,  the  second  it  hit  the 
water  it  was  engulfed  by  something  that 
made  a mighty  splash  in  doing  so,  and  bore 
out  into  midstream.  The  water  being  dis- 
colored, I couldn’t  see  what  it  was,  but  my 
first  thought  was  of  Bass,  which  Slim  had 
said  were  also  present.  After  stopping  him 
on  his  first  run  he  made  powerful  surges 
back  and  forth  in  the  most  stubborn  fight  I 
had  ever  taken  part  in.  Gaining  not  an  inch, 
I kept  applying  more  pressure  and  finally 
he  responded  by  wallowing  on  the  surface. 
Then  it  was  I discovered  I had  hooked  a 
Brown,  the  largest  ever  to  honor  my  humble 
efforts.  After  about  two  hours  in  fisherman’s 
time  (twenty  minutes  in  reality),  I worked 
him  in  close,  but  as  soon  as  I would  try 
to  lead  him  over  the  net  away  he  would 
drive  to  midstream  and  I would  start  all 
over  again.  Had  he  decided  to  run  the  riffle 
right  below  us,  my  two  pound  tippet  would 
have  been  poor  insurance  as  a persuader. 
After  having  him  in  close  four  times,  he 
still  had  strength  to  sulk  in  midstream  and 
it  was  with  a prayer  that  I applied  enough 
pressure  to  move  him  so  he  would  not  get 
rested  up. 

Finally,  he  gave  a listless  roll  and  lay 
gasping  on  the  surface,  and  up  came  the  net 
to  remove  him  from  his  home.  He  was  over 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  weighed  three 
pounds.  To  say  I was  excited  is  an  under- 
statement, and  I hurried  back  to  show  Ken. 
Upon  cleaning  him  I found  a dozen  locusts 
in  his  stomach.  Some  appetite,  but  that 
thirteenth  was  a little  unlucky. 

Things  took  on  a rose-colored  hue  after 
such  an  experience  and  I was  content  to 
take  time  out  and  drink  in  the  beautiful 
scenery,  meditating  on  my  good  fortune. 
Some  time  later  I succeeded  in  getting  down 
out  of  the  clouds  and  decided  to  tempt  lady 
luck  again  for  a creel  mate  to  the  big 
Brown. 

Fishing  upstream  I came  across  a minnow 
fisherman  at  the  Paddy  Mountain  Tunnel 
pool.  Inquiring  as  to  results,  he  said  they 
were  just  “not  hitting.”  Moving  to  the  head 
of  the  pool  which  was  far  enough  away  that 
I would  not  be  infringing,  I noticed  a min- 
now skipping  on  top  as  though  something 
had  designs  on  it.  This  prompted  me  to  tie 
on  a Tin  Liz  Minnow,  a fight  metal  favorite 
of  past  experience.  Twitching  it  after  a pause, 
it  was  taken  solid  by  another  Brown  of  four- 
teen inches.  A few  casts  later  an  eleven 
inch  Rainbow  succumbed  to  its  charm, 
not  to  mention  the  minnow  fisherman,  who 
inquired  as  to  what  bait  I was  using  “errna- 
way.”  I would  like  to  offer  this  incident  for 
what  it  is  worth  in  defense  of  artificials 
against  depletion  of  natural  forage.  Person- 
ally, I started  out  with  five  bait  like  most 
other  anglers,  but  now  get  much  more 
satisfaction  from  feather,  hair,  and  metal, 
than  bait. 
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Well,  that  was  the  end  of  the  action  on 
that  trip  and  I was  one  well  pleased 
“Chaser”  as  we  headed  for  Pittsburgh.  I hope 
that  I shall  live  to  chase  “Rainbows”  for 
many  a year  to  come,  and  that  others  may 
do  the  same  with  just  such  a trip  as  this  to 
more  than  repay  us  for  all  our  “misses.” 


EARLLEY  HEADS  LACKAWANNA 
CLUBS 

Fred  W.  Earlley,  who  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  Taylor  Camp  of  Sportsmen 
after  serving  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
and  for  years  active  in  wildlife  and  con- 
servation work,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  He  was  named  to  the  office  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  and  suc- 
ceeds Richard  (Dick)  Merriman. 

Other  officers  elected  to  serve  during  1942 
were:  John  Lyncheski,  vice-president;  Alvin 
R.  Arnold,  secretary,  and  Frank  Galonis, 
treasurer. 

The  members  voted  on  a number  of  im- 
portant resolutions.  The  organization  ap- 
proved the  Split  Rock  program  of  only  clos- 
ing less  than  ten  miles  of  streams  in  the 
Pocono  Mountain  sector,  and  recommended 
that  the  state  board  of  fish  commissioners 
proceed  to  sign  the  proposed  five-year  lease 
as  soon  as  convenient.  The  members  also 
voted  against  the  motion  to  establish  a full 
time  secretary  for  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Harrisburg  at 
this  time. 


HARRISBURG  CLUB  ELECTS 
MOTTER 

M.  L.  “Barney”  Motter  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
Association  succeeding  Chalmer  G.  “Ching” 
Moore.  Barney,  a hard  working  sportsman, 
served  as  chairman  of  two  picnic  commit- 
tees and  as  head  of  the  game  committee 
which  succeeded  in  raising  almost  100  per 
cent,  of  the  birds  sent  to  the  club  by  the 
Game  Commission  for  rearing.  He  has  the 
well  wishes  of  this  club  of  1300  members. 

William  Hocker  was  named  vice-president; 
Nels  Thomsen  secretary,  and  Earl  Diehl  was 
elected  treasurer.  The  new  directors  of 
the  club  are  Earl  Sheesley,  chairman  of  the 
clubs’  farm  improvement  committee:  Arch 
Werner,  William  Douglas,  Martin  Wert, 
Chalmer  Moore,  Chester  Rhine,  Guy  Eckert, 
Lewis  Kunkle,  Ray  Watkins,  Roy  Wheeler 
and  Michael  Seaman. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  president  elect 
and  Harold  Jones,  tenant  on  the  game  farm, 
the  game  birds  reared  from  chicks  cost  the 
club  an  absolute  minimum.  Ringneck 
pheasants  for  stocking  on  open  hunting 
grounds  were  raised  to  maturity  at  a cost 
of  46  cents  a bird,  and  quail  a dime  per  bird 
higher.  The  quail  cost  more  because  the 
cost  of  pens  and  wire  was  added  to  cost  of 
feed. 

Realizing  that  war  conditions  will  make 
wire  netting,  sheet  metal  and  other  items 
necessary  to  expand  the  holding  pens  very 
scarce,  the  club  has  abandoned  plans  to  raise 
more  game  birds  in  the  current  year  than 
last  year.  If  all  goes  well  the  club  will 
raise  as  many  as  last  year. 

A membership  campaign  will  be  conducted 
from  now  until  the  May  meeting  with  prizes 
to  be  awarded  the  person  enrolling  the  most 


sportsmen.  The  club  also  plans  to  award 
medals  to  winners  of  the  1941  Big  Fish  con- 
test at  the  March  meeting. 

KANE  DELEGATE  TO  STATE 
MEETING 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  held 
in  the  Grange  Hall  in  New  Milford,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1942.  The  following  clubs  were  rep- 
resented by  their  respective  delegates: 

Montrose-Bridgewater  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
delegate  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard;  Silver  Lake  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  delegate  L.  F.  Smith;  Forest 
Lake  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  delegate  Ed  Burr; 
Lawton  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  delegate  Frank 
Shaddock;  Conowacta  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
delegate  B.  J.  Kane;  Susquehanna  Sports- 
men’s Association,  delegate  Edward  Flynn; 
Harford  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  delegate  H.  D. 
Stephens,  and  South  Lenox  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  delegate  R.  M.  Pratt. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  R.  H.  Tuttle  of  New  Milford.  After 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  nominations  were 
opened  for  the  new  officers.  The  following 
officers  were  duly  elected  for  1942: 

President,  R.  H.  Tuttle,  of  New  Milford, 
Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard  of  Mont- 
rose, Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  H.  Conrad  of 
New  Milford,  Delegate  to  State  meeting,  B.  J. 
Kane  of  Susquehanna,  and  Alternate  Dele- 
gate, Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard  of  Montrose. 

A number  of  resolutions  were  proposed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  delegates  from  the 
various  local  clubs. 

James  Varner  of  Scranton  showed  several 
reels  of  very  excellent  movies  of  interest 
to  all  sportsmen. 

The  meeting  was  declared  closed  and  all 
enjoyed  a tasty  lunch  furnished  by  the 
Susquehanna  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Splen- 
did time  reported  by  all  present. 


PLUGGER  SCORES 

One  of  the  biggest  walleye  catches  of  the 
season  was  reported  by  Armond  Acri  of 
Marietta.  Accompanied  by  Thomas  Moran, 
Sr.,  Acri  was  angling  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Rowenna  and  landed  six  wall- 
eyes and  four  bass.  The  biggest  walleye 
measured  24  inches  and  weighed  four  pounds 


and  nine  ounces.  The  others  ranged  from  13 
to  18  inches.  All  were  caught  with  plugs. 


DRAWBAUGH  HEADS 
CUMBERLAND  CLUB 

Charles  W.  Drawbaugh  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Pro- 
tective Association  at  the  annual  business 
meeting,  held  in  the  American  Legion  Hall.  I 
He  succeeds  Russell  B.  Law,  who  moved  re- 
cently to  Philadelphia. 

The  new  president  has  been  active  in  the 
Association  since  its  formation  and  served 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Field  Day  As- 
sociation for  several  years. 

Other  officers  named  are:  First  vice-presi- 
dent, Guy  L.  Vogelsong,  who  was  acting 
president  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Law; 
second  vice-president,  Harry  J.  Wise;  sec- 
retary,  Elwood  B.  F.  Straub;  treasurer,  Mer- 
vin  E.  Keller. 

Burgess  Ray  E.  Hutter,  guest  speaker,  told 
of  the  help  sportsmen  can  be  in  the  present 
crisis. 

The  membership  passed  a resolution  au- 
thorizing a special  dog  training  area  near  f 
Wertzville,  permitted  by  a recent  State  law 
which  grants  rights  to  clubs  of  twenty  or 
more  members  to  establish  areas  of  100  or 
more  acres  where  dogs  may  be  trained  the 
year  round.  This  is  of  especial  interest  to 
beagle  or  bird  dog  owners,  officers  reported. 

Plans  for  1942  activities  were  made,  and 
called  for  erection  of  feed  shelters  starting 
in  January.  All  members  who  are  avail-  i 
able  were  to  meet  at  the  post  office  at  2 
P.M. 

Ten  crates  of  rabbits  have  been  purchased 
for  stocking,  and  local  men  assisted  the  Fish 
Commission  in  stocking  trout  in  nearby 
streams. 


Of  the  187  known  species  of  oysters,  found 
in  almost  every  color  in  the  spectrum,  many 
are  native  to  only  one  spot  in  the  world,  al- 
though this  mollusk  in  some  variety  is  found 
in  all  waters.  For  example,  there  are  species 
native  only  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tagus, 
Guyaquil,  Timor,  Mauritius,  Senegal,  Smyrna, 
Peru,  Moluccas,  New  South  Wales,  Amboyna, 
Venice,  Algeria,  Mazatlan,  Fiji,  Patagonia, 
Sumatra,  Chiloe,  Panama,  Nagasaki,  Corsica, 
and  Java. 
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Pennsylvania  fishing  has  no  more  ardent  disciple  than  Mrs.  Anna  Choyce,  North  Wales.  At  her  pet  stream,  the  picturesque  Perkiomen  Creek,  she 
is  shown,  left,  impaling  a worm  on  the  hook.  Center,  Mrs.  Choyce,  who  is  92  years  old,  admonishes  a youthful  spectator  on  the  value  of  silence  while 
fishing,  and  right,  relaxes  at  fishing  with  her  faithful  pet  by  her  side.  Courtesy  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 


THE  1942  CASTING  CLASSIC 

September  1st  to  5th  are  the  days  when 
the  various  National  Fly  and  Bait  Casting 
Championships  will  be  decided  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  that  colorful  and  picturesque 
“Alamo  City.” 

This  year’s  will  be  the  34th  Annual  Tour- 
nament of  the  National  Association  of  An- 
gling and  Casting  Clubs  which  was  organized 
in  1906. 

The  sport  of  casting  competition  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  when 
Rube  Wood  and  Seth  Green  were  rival 
contenders  for  excellence  in  casting  the 

fly- 

Sixty-five  feet  was  the  record  of  the  dis- 
tance fly  event  made  by  Seth  Green  in  1866. 
The  present  National  record  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet  made  by  R.  G.  (Dick) 
Miller  in  1937  and  some  longer  casts  have 
been  recorded. 

The  twelve  official  events  on  the  five  day 
program  will  include  Dry  fly,  Wet  fly,  Dis- 
tance and  Salmon  fly,  %-oz.  and  %-oz.  plug 
in  both  distance  and  accuracy,  Skish  bait 
and  fly.  The  Ladies  events  include  Wet  fly, 
%-oz.  and  %-oz.  accuracy.  The  Juniors  will 
cast  in  a %-oz.  accuracy  event. 

The  present  Champions  crowned  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1941  are: 

Dick  Miller,  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.:  Salmon 
fly — 186  feet 

Eugene  Anderegg,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Distance 
fly — 165  feet 

Clyde  Marshall,  E.  Liverpool,  O.:  Wet  fly 
Acc. — 100  Perfect 

Jimmy  Price,  Fresno,  Cal.:  Dry  fly  Acc. — 
99 

Herman  Hittenberger,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
%-oz.  Acc. — 98 

E.  R.  Broecker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  %-oz.  Acc. — 

99 

Clyde  Marshall,  E.  Liverpool,  O.:  %-oz.  Dist. 
—327  feet 

Clyde  Marshall,  E.  Liverpool,  O.:  %-oz.  Dist. 
— 400  feet 

LADIES 

Mrs.  Ott  Reisman  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Wet 
fly  Acc. — 97 


Miss  Aunalee  Crusey,  Sidney,  Ohio;  %-oz. 
Acc. — 97 

Miss  Aunalee  Crusey,  Sidney,  Ohio:  %-oz. 
Acc. — 96 

JUNIORS— Under  17  years 
John  Bauer,  Akron,  Ohio:  %-oz.  Acc. — 96 
SKISH 

Robert  Budd,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.:  Skish  fly — 
126 

Jimmy  Price,  Fresno,  Cal.:  Skish  bait- — 81 
Mrs.  Irene  Tuck,  Fort  Worth,  Texas — Skish 
bait — 48  (Ladies) 

Harold  Dixon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Skish  bait — 
61  (Juniors) 

A Caster’s  Special  car  will  make  the  trip 
from  Chicago  to  San  Antonio,  Texas  and 
return. 

Full  and  complete  information  concerning 
the  Association,  Casting  Clubs  and  the  34th 
Annual  Tournament  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  N.A.A.C.C.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Collins, 
P.  O.  Box  1919,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Huge  marine  monsters  sometimes  become 
pedestrian  hazards  in  deepsea  traffic.  Four- 
teen authentic  instances  are  on  record,  for 
example,  in  which  whale  or  tiger-sharks  of 
the  warm-water  species,  or  cold-water  bask- 
ing sharks — all  slow-moving  and  sluggish, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
an  oncoming  ship — have  become  impaled  on 
the  prows  of  ocean  vessels. 

A most  recent  instance,  reported  from  Lon- 
don, recounts  that  an  11,000-ton  liner,  “finding 
her  speed  reduced,  had  to  stop  off  Perim,  a 
coaling  station  in  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  remove  a 37-foot  tiger  shark.” 


THE  SPORTSMAN 

The  sportsman  gives  the  game  a chance,  and 
if  the  bird  can  win 

He  has  a happy  tale  to  tell  at  night  when  he 
comes  in. 

The  sportsman  sees  a larger  thing  than  vic- 
tory or  gain, 

He’d  rather  never  take  a prize  than  have  it 
with  a stain. 

The  sportsman  knows  and  heeds  the  rules. 
He  will  not  stop  to  take 

A mean  advantage  of  his  foe,  though  victory 
is  at  stake, 

He’ll  give  his  rival  every  chance  to  beat  him 
if  he  can, 

He’ll  battle  for  the  goal  he  seeks,  but  battles 
as  a man. 

The  sportsman  has  a code  to  which  he  clings 
in  spite  of  all, 

He  may  be  hungry,  but  he  will  not  keep  a 
trout  too  small, 

He  may  be  facing  failure,  but  he’ll  face  it 
with  a grin, 

And  he  will  not  strike  a coward’s  blow  or 
break  a rule  to  win. 

Oh,  son  of  mine,  when  hope  grows  faint  and 
bitter  is  the  fray, 

Stand  up  and  take  the  punishment  in  honor’s 
sporting  way. 

Play  fair  with  man  and  bird  and  beast  and 
keep  your  head  erect, 

’Tis  better  far  to  lose  the  prize  than  lose  your 
self-respect. 

(Selected) 
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HERE  X THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


From  down  West  Chester  way  comes  the 
following  interesting  report  on  activities  of 
anglers  of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game 
Association.  Writes  F.  C.  Dutt,  Secretary: 
“Bill  Lewis,  Frances  Hippie,  Sr.,  and  Ed 
Hoopes  went  fishing  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  couldn’t  understand  why  their  boat  was 
making  such  slow  progress.  After  two  miles 
of  back-breaking  rowing,  Ed  discovered  that 
the  front  anchor  was  still  out.  Were  their 
faces  red?  Eddie  Maronofsky  caught  an  I8V2 
inch  largemouth  bass  at  Brinton’s  Slough.  It 
weighed  3 pounds,  10  ounces.  He  got  so 
excited  he  jumped  in  after  it.  P.  Matson 
caught  an  18a/4  inch  fallfish  in  Doe  Run  on 
Labor  Day.  It  weighed  3x/4  pounds  and  is 
the  largest  reported  for  many  years.  If  you 
don’t  believe  this  yarn,  he’ll  show  you  a 
picture  of  it.  Gilbert  Gahm  is  in  again — 
he  caught  a 28  and  a 35  inch  rockfish  recently 
at  Rock  Hall,  Md.”. 


Henry  Lisk  of  Pittsburgh,  who  recently 
sent  in  a subscription  for  Private  Andrew 
Schmittlein,  stationed  with  Co.  C,  21st  En- 
gineers, Langley  Field,  Va.,  paid  him  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  as  a sportsman:  “He  is  as  fine 
a sportsman  as  the  Keystone  State  ever  pro- 
duced, whether  afield  with  rod  or  gun.” 


Ranking  with  the  top-flight  smallmouth 
bass  taken  last  season  was  the  fine  fish 
taken  by  D.  J.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Scranton.  Fishing 
with  a 20  foot  bamboo  pole  at  Waynewood, 
Wayne  County,  he  caught  a smallmouth  22 
inches  in  length,  sporting  a 12  inch  girth 
and  tipping  the  scales  at  5 pounds,  2 ounces. 


From  down  Bedford  way  comes  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  Warden  William  Mc- 
Ilnay  of  Everett:  “For  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  fishing  in  this  section  was  very 
light  although  I was  able  to  contact  a few 
fishermen  on  our  streams  each  day.  On 
Sunday,  November  1,  I counted  71  fisher- 
men at  Koon  Lake,  Their  total  catch  con- 
sisted of  22  largemouth  bass,  7 walleyed 
pike,  3 pickerel  and  19  bullhead  catfish. 


Writes  our  ace  correspondent,  Special 
Warden  Adam  J.  Socher  of  Blawnox  apropos 
of  smallmouth  bass  fishing  in  the  Allegheny 
River:  “We  here  at  the  River  View  Outing 
Club  had  a wonderful  bass  season  this  year. 
Every  year  it  becomes  easier  for  me  to 
change  the  fellows  over  from  bait  to  plugs. 
The  club  is  now  90  per  cent  and  next  year 
will  be  100  per  cent  for  plugs.” 


From  Lew  Greene  of  Huntingdon  comes 
word  of  some  fine  catches  of  smallmouth 
bass  in  that  section  during  the  past  season. 
Bud  Harris  of  Huntingdon  caught  a pair  of 
smallmouth  “twins”  on  plug  that  were 
honies.  Each  was  19%  inches  in  length 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  3 pounds,  12  ounces, 
and  to  make  the  score  perfect,  came  from 
the  same  spot  on  the  Raystown  Branch. 
Fishing  the  same  plug  two  days  later,  Bud 
caught  a 27  inch  walleyed  pike.  His  first 
catch  on  a plug  was  a dandy  Raystown 
smallmouth  bass  for  Bernie  Gates  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. It  was  16  inches  in  length.  Gib 
Updyke  of  Huntingdon  caught  a 20  inch 
smallmouth  bass,  fishing  surface  plugs  after 
night,  that  tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds. 


A fine  catch  of  four  smallmouth  bass  was 
scored  on  fly  rod  in  the  Allegheny  by  Fred 
Farr  of  TrafTord,  according  to  H.  D.  Fundis, 
secretary  of  the  Trafford  Sportsmen’s  Club 
of  which  Fred  is  a member. 


Two  game  fish  in  the  record  classification 
not  yet  listed  for  1941  were  taken  on  night- 
crawler  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  by  Herbert 
Gerhard  of  Lehighton.  He  caught  a 24  inch 
rainbow  trout  tipping  the  scales  at  5 pounds 
and  a 30  inch  walleyed  pike  weighing  7 
pounds,  8 ounces. 


Hail  to  a new  champion  for  the  1941  game 
fish  season.  Fishing  in  a Pike  County  lake 
on  September  22,  Marty  Ruzicka  of  Palmer- 
ton  caught  a 26  inch  pickerel  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  5 pounds,  7 ounces.  Girth  of 
the  fish  was  not  given;  it  was  caught  in 
McConnell’s  Lake.  The  same  lake  yielded 
a fine  21  inch  smallmouth  bass  to  Ruzicka 
in  July  and  on  October  5,  Marty  scored  a 
catch  of  three  pickerel  in  the  lake,  two  of 
them  21  inches  in  length  and  the  other  22 
inches. 


Norman  Wood,  Coatesville,  former  popu- 
lar lecturer  for  the  Game  Commission  who 
numbers  among  his  friends  sportsmen  from 
every  section  of  the  state,  is  now  represent- 
ing the  Thomas  D.  Murphy  Company  of 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


An  Allegheny  walleyed  pike  to  be  proud 
of  was  taken  on  plug  last  season  by  Ray- 
mond Hutchison  of  Russellton.  It  was  31 
inches  in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
6 pounds,  3 ounces. 

Two  fine  Delaware  River  smallmouth  bass 
were  taken  last  season  by  Robert  Brinker 
of  Easton,  who  lays  claim  also  to  taking  one 
of  the  record  fish  of  the  season  in  that 
stream,  a 23  inch  smallmouth  weighing  5 
pounds,  6 ounces. 


Three  rainbow  trout,  all  weighing  better 
than  three  pounds,  were  taken  during  shad 
fly  time  on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County 
last  season  by  William  Craighead  of  Har- 
risburg. The  artificials  were  tied  by  his 
expert  fly  tying  dad,  popular  Gene  Craig- 
head. 

Writes  Joseph  J.  Curt  of  Scranton:  “You 
can’t  preach  too  much  on  stream  improve- 
ment for  trout.  Get  it  across  to  the  trout 
men  that  if  they  want  better  fishing  make 
homes  for  the  fish  and  they  will  move  in. 
I have  done  a lot  of  experimenting  in  the 
last  two  years  in  just  two  hundred  yards 
of  stream,  and  last  season  I took  out  eighty 
good  sized  trout  (and  released  many)  where 
in  previous  years  would  catch  a dozen.” 


One  of  the  nicest  muskellunge  to  be  taken  from  the  Shenango  River  last  year  was  this  42  inch 
fish  caught  by  Thomas  Brown  of  Clark  on  a home  made  plug.  It  weighed  15  pounds  11  ounces. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
Harrisburg 


Fish  stocked  in  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania — 1941 


SPECIES 

SIZE 

NUMBER 

BROOK,  BROWN  AND 
RAINBOW  TROUT 

6"  to  19" 

1,634,101 

BLACK  BASS 

1"  to  14" 

570.682 

BREAM 

2"  to  8" 

250.037 

CATFISH 

3"  to  uy2" 

584,631 

PIKE  PERCH 

13"  to  24" 

2,690 

YELLOW  PERCH 

2%"  to  8" 

165,091 

MINNOWS 

3"  to  6" 

98.370 

PICKEREL 

6"  to  20" 

3.317 

SUCKERS 

3"  to  18" 

180.595 

FROG  EMBRYO 

166.050 

MISCELLANEOUS 

153.874 

TOTAL 

3.809,438 

TROUT  FINGERLINGS 

1,432.265 

PIKE  PERCH 

Fry 

12.170.000 

YELLOW  PERCH 

Fry 

65,000.000 

CISCO 

Fry 

16.650,000 

GRAND  TOTAL 


99.061.703 
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EDITORIAL 


MANY  times  we  have  written  of  our  Hatchery  Expansion  Program  and  the  new 
methods  of  fish  propagation.  It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  our  1941  stock- 
ing program  with  that  of  five  years  ago,  so  that  you  can  see  what  progress  we  have 
made  during  this  period. 


1936 

1941 

TROUT  (LEGAL  SIZE)  

821,804 

1,634,101 

BASS  

167,265 

570,682 

CATFISH  

238,633 

584,631 

BREAM  

371,848 

250,037 

PERCH  

120,383 

165,091 

PICKEREL  

1,630 

3,317 

SUCKERS  

9,429 

180,595 

TOTAL  WEIGHT  

129.51  Tons 

433.10 

Our  Huntsdale  Plant  which  had  but  28  ponds  in  1936  has  been  developed  until  it  com- 
prised over  200  ponds  in  1941,  and  was  responsible  for  a great  part  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  legal  trout.  The  final  plans  for  the  development  of  this  hatchery  provides  for  350 
ponds  and  a ten  acre  lake. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  warm  water  fish  can  be  attributed  to 
new  fish  culture  methods.  By  using  tanks  and  box-baskets,  and  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  largest  natural  fish  hatchery  in  the  world  (Pymatuning  Refuge) , we  should 
be  able  to  produce  practically  all  species  of  warm  water  fish  in  unlimited  numbers. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  by  comparing  the  above  stocking  schedules,  that  some 
progress  has  been  made,  but  the  next  five  years  should  show  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments. It  probably  will  take  three  to  four  years  to  complete  the  program,  but  when  it  is 
finished,  Pennsylvania  should  afford  the  kind  of  fishing  we  have  always  hoped  for. 
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Natural  Insects  and 

PART  6 


Their  Imitations  ; 


lit 


By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


Copyright  1941  by  Chas.  M.  Wetzel 


Brown  *40.111 


Yellow  Sally 


Fish  Fly 


fish  Fly 


) ). 


ild§r  Fly 


Yolden  Spinner 


Brown  Quill  Nymph 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Siphlonurus 
Species — quebecensis 

Description:  Thorax,  brown  and  enlarged; 
tergites,  brown;  sternites,  yellowish;  legs, 
yellowish  brown;  tails  yellowish  brown,  with 
a dark  traverse  band  near  the  center;  gills 
on  side  of  abdomen,  flat  and  brown. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  ranges  freely  about 
in  the  slow  moving  water  and  is  quite  often 
found  among  weeds.  Its  broad  webbed  tail 
serves  as  a powerful  tail  fin,  and  it  swims 
actively  around  darting  here  and  there  with 
the  swiftness  of  a minnow.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar species  are  found  among  the  genus 
Isonychia;  however,  these  are  found  under 
stones,  and  are  dark  reddish  brown  in  color. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  body,  dubbing 
of  yellowish  brown  fur,  enlarged  at  the 
thorax;  legs,  brown  moosemane;  wing  pads, 
nail  from  a Jungle  Cock  feather;  tail,  yellow- 
ish brown  hackle,  clipped  to  shape. 

Golden  Spinner  Nymph 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Potomanth'us 
Species — distinctus 

Description:  Thorax  and  abdomen,  deep, 
purplish  red;  legs,  reddish  brown;  tails,  red- 
dish brown;  gills  on  sides,  hairlike. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  burrows  in  the  sand, 
trash  and  gravel  on  the  stream  bed.  It 
favors  large,  fast  flowing  waters,  and  emerges 
around  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  the 
artificial  will  prove  most  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12,  long  shank;  body, 
purplish  red  wool  dubbing,  hackled  Palmer 
style  with  dark  brown  hackle,  clipped  short; 
legs,  dark  brown  moosemane;  tail,  fine  dark 
brown  hackle  tips. 

Fish  Fly  Larva 

Order — Megaloptera 
F amily — Cory  dalidae 
Genus — Chauliodes 
Species — serricornis 

Description:  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen, 
black;  legs,  black;  gills,  or  lateral  filaments 
on  sides,  black,  but  without  the  hair  like 
tufts  at  the  base,  as  in  the  helgramite. 

Remarks:  The  Fish  Fly  Larva  is  found 
hanging  to  submerged  brush  and  logs  in 
the  slower  moving  streams.  I have  taken 
some  nice  trout  on  the  artificial,  but  it  is 
most  successful  when  tied  in  the  smaller 
sizes. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12,  long  shank;  body, 
skunk  fur  dubbing,  hackled  Palmer  style 
with  a black  hackle,  clipped  short;  legs, 
black  moosemane. 

Yellow  Sally  Nymph 
Order — Plecoptera 
Family — Perlidae 
Genus — Isoperla 
Species — bilineata 


Description:  General  color,  yellow;  stern- 
ites, yellow,— tergites,  yellow,  with  brown 
joinings;  tails,  yellow;  antennae,  yellow. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  is  found  under 

stones  in  cold,  swift  water  mountain  streams. 
It  resembles  the  nymph  of  the  Light  Stone- 
fly,  Isoperla  signata  very  much,  and  the 
imitation  given  below  will  prove  acceptable 
for  both  species. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14,  long  shank;  body, 
antennae,  legs  and  tail,  yellow  moosemane; 
wing  pads,  nail  from  a Jungle  Cock  feather. 

Alder  Fly  Larva 

Order — Megaloptera 


F amily — Sialidae 
Genus — Sialis 
Species — infumata 

Description:  Head  and  thorax,  yellow; 

abdomen,  brown;  hairy  gills  on  sides, 
whitish;  legs,  yellow;  tail,  whitish  yellow. 

Remarks:  The  Alder  Fly  Larva  burrows 
in  the  gravel  on  the  stream  bed,  and  seems 
to  prefer  large  and  slow  moving  waters.  Al- 
though the  larva  is  not  supposed  to  be 
ranging  about  on  the  stream  bed,  I have 
taken  many  trout  on  the  artificial  described 
below. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14,  long  shank;  body, 
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yellow  thorax  and  brown  abdomen,  hack- 
d Palmer  style  with  a fine  white  hackle; 
gs  yellow  moosemane;  tail,  fine  white 
ickle  tip. 

Iron  Blue  Nymph 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Leptophlebia 
Species — j ohnsoni 

Description:  Thorax,  yellowish  orange; 

rgites,  yellowish  orange;  stemites,  yellow- 
i;  legs,  yellowish  orange;  tails,  yellowish 
■own;  gills,  small  and  indistinct. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  lives  quite  openly 
swift  running  water,  especially  on  gravelly 
Bles.  Its  body  is  more  or  less  stream- 
led  which  enables  it  to  maintain  its  posi- 
>n  in  the  current.  One  can  often  see  them 
inging  to  stones  in  the  swift  shallow  water, 
eir  heads  always  upstream,  and  their 
(dies  swaying  with  the  current.  Living  in 
,ch  an  open  and  unconcealed  environment, 
ey  furnish  an  abundant  food  supply  for 
out  as  they  dart  from  stone  to  stone.  The 


Iron  Blue 


artificial  described  below  has  accounted  for 
many  fish,  especially  in  the  evenings,  when 
the  trout  desert  the  deeper  pools  and  ven- 
ture out  in  search  of  food  on  the  shallow 
gravelly  riffles. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  16;  body,  dubbing 

of  yellowish  orange  fox  fur,  enlarged  at  the 
thorax;  tails,  yellowish  brown  moosemane; 
wing  cases,  yellowish  orange  feather,  turned 
down  at  the  front,  and  the  projecting  fibres 
separated  to  form  the  legs. 

Olive  Dun  Nymph 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Ephemerella 
Species — fuscata 

Description:  Thorax,  dirty  olive  brown; 

tergites,  dirty  olive  brown;  stemites,  yel- 
lowish brown;  legs,  yellow,  the  femora,  large 
flat  and  conspicuous;  tails,  dark  brown  and 
very  short;  gills,  indistinct,  and  overlapping 
each  other  along  the  body. 

Remarks:  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
about  this  nymph  is  its  broad,  flat  and  hairy 


body.  It  moves  about  very  little  on  the 
stream  bed,  and  is  commonly  found  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mud  and  silt,  its  body  usually 
covered  with  dirt. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  body,  brown  floss 
silk  tied  loosely  then  saturated  with  lacquer 
or  Duco;  when  almost  dry,  take  pliers  and 
flatten  body  out  to  the  depressed  shape  of  its 
prototype,  meanwhile  picking  fibres  with  the 
dubbing  needle  to  give  it  a frowsy  appear- 
ance; legs,  short  tufts  of  yellow  wool,  pressed 
flat  and  treated  as  described  above;  tails, 
brown  moosemane;  wing  cases,  brown  nail 
from  a Jungle  Cock  feather. 

Note:  The  above  imitation  has  proved 

unusually  successful  in  some  of  the  slower 
moving  stretches  on  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

Ginger  Quill  Nymph 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — fuscum 

Description:  Thorax,  brown;  tergites, 

brown  and  black  banded;  stemites,  yellow- 
ish; legs,  brown  and  black  banded;  tails, 
brown;  gills,  small — brown  above,  and  yel- 
lowish beneath. 

Remarks:  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  nymphs  found  on  streams 
having  a rocky  bottom.  Lift  up  any  stone 
found  on  the  stream  bed  and  a number  can 
usually  be  seen  scuttling  for  some  crevice,  or 
the  underside  where  it  is  dark.  The  nymph 
has  a depressed  body,  and  its  tails  are 
usually  spread  out  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  body,  first  tied 
loosely  with  yellow  wool,  leaving  a tuft 
about  one  inch  long  extending  out  towards 
the  tail,  which  will  later  be  doubled  back 
on  the  underside  after  the  fly  is  ribbed; 
ribbing,  a blend  of  yellow  and  black  moose- 
mane which  will  give  a mottled  effect;  the 
whole  then  saturated  with  Duco  or  lacquer, 
and  when  almost  dry,  pressed  flat  with  a 
pair  of  pliers;  legs,  brownish  black  moose- 
mane; tails,  wood  duck  fibres;  wing  cases, 
nail  from  a Jungle  Cock  feather. 

Green  Drake  Nymph 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttulata 

Description:  Thorax,  yellowish  white;  terg- 
ites, white;  stemites,  white;  legs,  yellowish 
white;  tails,  yellowish  white  and  heavily 
fringed;  gills,  white  and  hairy. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  burrows  in  the  mud 
and  sand  of  the  stream  bed.  How  the  trout 
ever  find  them  is  questionable,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  they  feed  heavily  on  them 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  only  at  the 
time  when  the  nymphs  are  emerging  to 
transform  into  Green  Drakes.  If  my  nymph 
fishing  was  confined  to  one  artificial,  it  would 
be  the  imitation  described  below. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12,  heavy  and  with 
a long  shank;  body,  dubbing  of  white  hair, 
picked  out  so  as  to  give  the  artificial  a 
frowsy  appearance;  wing  cases,  pale  yellow- 
ish nails  from  a Jungle  Cock  feather;  legs, 
the  palest  of  honey  dun  hackle;  tail,  honey 
dun  hackle — the  smallest  procurable. 

Red  Quill  Nymph 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Iron 
Species — pleuralis 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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AN  ARTIFICIALBLACK-NOSED  DACE  OF  MERIT 

By  W.  R.  WALTON 


AMONG  the  commoner,  small,  finny  in- 
habitants of  the  trout  and  bass  streams  of 
the  Eastern  States,  is  the  pretty  little  black- 
nosed dace,  Rhinichthys  atronasus  (Mitchell) . 
It  seldom  is  more  than  three  inches  long,  and 
its  best  mark  of  identification  is  a distinct 
black  band  extending  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  through  the  eye,  to  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin.  Its  breeding  season  coincides  with 
the  trout  fishing  season  in  most  of  the  Eas- 
tern States,  at  which  time  the  male  dace  has 
his  pectoral  fins  tinged  with  red  and  a red- 
dish golden  streak  borders  the  lower  edge 
of  the  longitudinal  black  band. 

We  know  that  bait  fishermen  use  this  little 
minnow  with  deadly  effect  on  large  trout 
of  all  species,  but  it  is  especially  lethal  to 
big  browns.  When  hooked  through  the  lips 
this  minnow  is  quite  hardy  on  the  hook  pro- 
viding it  be  cast  with  care.  This  dace  is  also 
preferred  by  many  anglers  as  bait  for  the 
smallmouth  bass  although  it  is  excelled  for 
this  purpose  by  the  golden  shiner,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  quiet  waters  that  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
tainable. The  black-nosed  dace  is  almost 
sure  to  be  found  in  most  rocky,  clear  streams 
and  often  occurs  in  surprising  numbers  in 
small  spring  runs. 

One  of  my  angling  friends,  who  these 
many  years,  has  graduated  from  the  cumber- 
some and  laborious  bait  pail,  has  a trick 
of  carrying  in  his  fishing  coat  pocket,  about 
six  of  these  little  dace  contained  in  a screw- 
top  pickle  jar,  half  filled  with  spring  water. 
By  changing  this  every  half  hour  or  so,  from 
the  stream,  he  keeps  the  fish  in  lively  con- 
dition until  used.  When  this  crafty  angler 
comes  to  a pool  containing  a big,  wary  trout 
who  refuses  the  fly,  he  offers  this  guy  a nice 
fat  dace,  frequently  with  sadly  fatal  effect. 

My  personal  aversion  to  the  use  of  live 
bait  in  hard-fished  eastern  streams  forbids 
this  practise,  but,  recognizing  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  blacknosed  dace,  I have  recently 
designed  and  constructed  artificial  imitations 
of  this  fish  both  for  trout  and  bass.  Since 
these  lures  have  taken  some  fine  trout  and 
bass,  especially  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  trout  rose  readily,  it  seemed  that  de- 
tails of  these  lures  might  prove  interesting  to 
others.  Although,  as  is  well  known,  the 
rainbow  trout  feeds  principally  on  insects, 
we  took  considerable  numbers  of  this  fish 
during  April  on  the  trout  version  of  this 
lure.  This  seemed  remarkable,  for  although 
the  stream  teemed  with  this  dace,  autopsies 
of  the  rainbows  failed  to  reveal  any  remains 
of  fish  in  their  stomachs.  However,  a very 
gold  spinner  was  used  with  this  lure  and 
the  glitter  of  this  may  account  for  its 
deadliness,  at  least  in  part. 

During  the  bass  season  of  1941,  I experi- 
mented with  a large  dace  minnow  of  similar, 
but  not  identical  design,  and  since  this  proved 
useful  it  will  also  be  described  and  illus- 
trated. There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
on  the  market  exactly  like  these  streamers, 
so  if  you  are  interested,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tie  your  own. 

The  trout  version  (Fig.  1),  is  tied  on  a 
number  6,  very  long  shank,  Sproat  bend 


hook;  the  shank  including  the  bend  being 
1%  inches  long. 

To  the  upper  side  of  the  shank  near  the 
eye  is  soldered  a small  bit  of  No.  18  copper 
wire  (Fig.  2)  to  provide  a secure  anchorage 
for  the  plastic  wood  head  afterward  ap- 
plied over  it. 

A cream  hackle  is  first  tied  in  at  the  bend 
and  trimmed  to  represent  the  tail,  (Fig.  2) . 
The  body  is  silver  gray  worsted,  over-wound 
with  silver  tinsel.  A single  ginger  hackle 
is  wound  on  at  what  will  be  the  rear  edge 
of  the  head,  the  hackle  being  pulled  down- 
ward and  tied  to  simulate  the  pectoral  fins 
of  the  dace.  The  foundation  layer  of  plastic 
wood  for  the  head  is  then  applied  as  indi- 
cated in  Figure  2.  If  unfamiliar  with  the 
handling  of  this  useful  material  the  follow- 
ing hints  will  be  needful.  For  this  purpose, 
the  white  or  “tile”  plastic  is  preferable  as 
its  color  aids  visibility,  showing  bumps  and 
hollows  more  plainly  than  the  darker  hued 
plastic.  Since  only  small  quantities  are  used 
at  a time,  the  plastic  contained  in  collapsible 
tubes  is  best.  Ten  cent  stores  usually  handle 
this  material  at  their  paint  counters.  A 
small  dab  of  the  plastic  is  first  pressed  against 
the  lower  side  of  the  shank,  just  below  the 
soldered  anchor.  Now  moisten  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  press  the  plastic  flat  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  Saliva  serves  very  nicely 
as  a moistener,  but  never  attempt  to  handle 
plastic  wood  with  dry  fingers  or  tools,  as 
it  is  the  stickiest  substance  imaginable,  but 
will  not  adhere  to  a perfectly  wet  surface. 
In  case  excess  plastic  is  applied,  don’t  worry, 
but  let  it  dry  and  remove  it  later  with  a 
sharp  blade.  Set  the  work  aside  and  go 
ahead  with  the  next  one,  for  by  the  time 
this  is  finished  the  first  work  will  be  ready 
for  further  treatment.  Plastic  wood  is  highly 
inflammable  so  smoking  is  taboo  while  work- 
ing with  it.  In  case  some  plastic  adheres  to 
the  fingers  or  tools  it  may  be  dissolved  with 
lacquer  thinner  procurable  at  any  paint 
shop. 

After  the  head  base  has  hardened,  the 
next  step  is  the  application  of  the  feathers 
to  represent  the  striped  body.  These  feath- 
ers, I was  informed  by  a dealer,  are 
from  what  he  called  the  “Bali  duck”.  How- 
ever, they  seem  identical  with  those  borne 
on  the  lower  back  or  rump  of  the  male  pin- 
tail duck.  The  usable  portions  of  these  vary 
in  length  from  2%  to  4%  inches  and  hence, 
for  trout  purposes  they  require  trimming 
down  considerably.  They  consist  of  a black 
center  stripe,  bordered  by  cream  white. 
One  of  these  carefully  paired,  is  fitted  to 
each  side  of  the  head  base  and  tied  securely 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  remainder  of  the 
plastic  wood  head  is  then  applied  over  the 
bases  of  the  feathers,  thus  securing  them 
tightly.  This  is  modelled  on,  a little  at  a 
time,  with  the  moistened  fingers.  It  is  well 
to  shape  the  head  roughly  and  to  apply  a 
little  more  of  the  plastic  than  seems  necessary 
because  it  shrinks  somewhat.  Any  excess 
may  be  easily  whittled  away  when  perfectly 
set.  As  the  exterior  dries  slightly,  the  head 


may  be  patted  into  approximate  symmetry 
while  the  interior  is  still  plastic  enough 
to  be  pliable.  In  about  eight  hours  the  entire 
head  will  be  hard  enough  to  permit  final 
smoothing  and  finishing.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished with  a small  sharp  blade  followed 
first  with  coarse,  and  then  with  fine  sand 
or  garnet  paper.  The  possession  of  a light  I 
flexible  shaft  and  hand  piece,  motor  driven 
is  a wonderful  help  in  such  work.  This  may 
be  purchased  for  about  $15.00  through  maga- 
zines devoted  to  handcrafts  and  populai 
mechanics.  The  small  hand  grinders  adver- 
tised at  lower  prices  may  be  used  too,  but 
they  have  the  annoying  fault  of  too  great 
speed,  20,000  revolutions  or  more,  making  il 
difficult  to  avoid  cutting  too  rapidly.  The 
flexible  shaft  arrangement  also  enables  one 
to  reach  places  inaccessible  to  the  hand  too. 
and  to  work  far  more  accurately  and  deli- 
cately. 


After  final  shaping  and  finishing,  the  glass 
eyes  should  be  set.  This  is  done  by  first 
boring  a pit  a little  larger  than  the  eye 
that  is  to  be  used.  I use  ordinary  bird’s  eye: 
having  a black  pupil,  but  with  uncolored  iris 
The  iris  may  be  left  clear  or  painted  any  de- 
sired color  with  ordinary  enamel  paint  oi  1 
lacquer.  Taxidermists,  and  some  fly  ma- 
terial dealers  can  supply  such  eyes  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  they  add  considerably 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  lures.  The  point 
of  a small  sharp  blade  may  be  used  to  bon 
the  eye  pits  which  are  then  filled  with  cellu- 
loid, household  cement.  The  eyes  are  ther 
simply  pushed  into  this  and  the  excess 
cement  is  wiped  away  leaving  a little  tc 
encircle  the  eye  edge.  When  this  has  set 
the  eyes  should  be  found  firmly  fastened  ir 
place.  If  desired,  the  plastic  wood  may  be 
used  for  cementing  the  eyes  as  this  makes 
a very  strong  job.  The  head  is  now  ready 
for  coloring  and  for  this  purpose  ename 
paints  of  good  quality  are  required.  As  may 
be  seen  from  Figures  1 and  5,  the  crowr 
and  temples  are  black,  the  lower  border  o: 
the  latter  being  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
eyes.  The  throat  is  plain  white  with  a sligh 
streak  of  scarlet  to  represent  the  gills. 


The  bass  version  of  this  lure  is  similai 
but  with  important  differences.  It  is  tiec 
on  a number  1,  model  perfect,  single  humj 
shank  hook  having  the  hump  on  the  uppei 
side  as  in  Figure  4.  This  permits  most  of  the 
head  to  be  placed  above  the  shank  thus 
furnishing  plenty  of  clearance  in  the  bite 
of  the  hook.  The  striped  side  feathers  usee; 
are  2%  inches  long  and  are  applied  in  the 
same  manner  described  for  the  trout  lure 
However,  after  they  are  tied  on,  there  are 
applied  over  their  bases,  a pair  of  golder 
pheasant  cape  feathers,  as  shown  in  Figure 
4,  to  represent  the  pectoral  fins.  The  belly 
of  this  lure  consists  of  white  hair,  commonly 
called  “capra”  by  dealers  but  which  is  merely 
the  latinized  term  for  billy  goat’s  beard: 
This  is  finer  and  more  flexible  than  deei 
hair,  and  is  made  long  enough  to  project 
about  V4  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the  side 
feathers.  In  action  it  flutters  enticingly,  like 
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the  tail  of  the  minnow.  The  tip  of  a scarlet 
hackle  is  tied  in  flat  at  the  base  of  the  hair 
at  the  throat  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  When  ob- 
tainable, a cluster  of  the  little  hackles  found 
behind  the  head  of  the  cock  are  just  the 
thing,  but  ordinary  scarlet  hackle  tips  will 
do  very  nicely.  The  plastic  head  is  made 
exactly  like  the  trout  lure  except,  of  course, 
the  eyes  are  larger. 

Some  fly  tyers  prefer  a 3X  long  shank 
hook  for  such  a lure,  but  I use  a standard 
length  hook  because  the  fish  evidently  strike 
the  head  of  this  lure,  and  the  standard  hook 
!gives  better  chance  of  hooking  the  fish 
'securely.  Figure  5 shows  how  the  finished 
ibass  lure  should  look. 

In  Ashing  the  bass  lure  when  the  fish  are 
feeding  on  the  surface,  it  may  be  used  with- 
out a spinner  if  desired  and  is  made  to 
imitate  the  darting  motion  of  a scared  min- 
inow. In  my  opinion,  however,  even  under 
these  conditions,  a very  small  spinner  adds 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  lure.  When  the 
fish  are  feeding  considerably  below  the 
.surface,  a much  larger  spinner,  say  an 
(Indiana  blade  an  inch  long,  preferably  gold 
or  brass,  will  carry  the  lure  down  and  do  the 
business  when  nothing  else  will.  This  may 
,seem  like  a very  heavy  lure  for  a fly  rod, 
but  if  a rod  having  good  backbone  is  used 
and  care  is  taken  to  bring  the  spinner  com- 
pletely to  the  surface  before  backcasting, 
no  harm  should  result  to  the  rod.  Of  course 
II  am  speaking  of  a 6%  ounce  bass  rod,  as 
such  treatment  of  a light  trout  rod  would 
be  ruinous. 

FLY  TYERS  BEWARE!  Should  your  State 
Legislature  enact  an  anti-feather  law  similar 
(to  that  now  in  effect  in  New  York  State,  you 
would  be  forbidden  on  pain  of  heavy  fine,  to 
possess  feathers  such  as  described  above,  or 
those  of  any  other  wild  game  bird,  regard- 
less of  their  origin. 


Question:  When  was  the  brown  trout  first 
stocked  in  Pennsylvania?  Was  the  first  ship- 
ment of  eggs  received  from  Great  Britain? 
—J.  S.  W. 

Answer:  Our  records  indicate  that  the 

first  brown  trout  released  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  were  stocked  from  the  Corry  Hatch- 
ery in  Erie  County  in  1886.  Three  years 
prior  to  that  time,  a shipment  of  brownie 
eggs  had  been  received  from  Herr  Von 
Behr  of  the  German  Fish  Commission  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Fisheries. 

Question:  I have  an  old  rod  of  very  good 
make  and  in  excellent  condition  which  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  insist  would  make  a very 
good  rod  for  wet  fly  fishing.  It  is  8 feet  in 
length  and  very  whippy.  What  size  level 
line  would  you  suggest  for  this  rod? — J.  T. 

Answer:  A good  oil-impregnated  fly  line, 
size  E,  should  about  fill  the  bill,  based  on 
your  description  of  this  rod.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  to  have  one  of  your  friends 
who  is  familiar  with  the  varying  weights 
of  American  fly  lines,  go  along  with  you 
when  you  make  the  purchase.  Your  de- 
scription of  the  rod  would  indicate  that  it 
would  suit  nicely  for  wet  fly  work. 

Question:  Last  season  a friend  told  me 

that  he  got  some  small  helgramites  in  a 
little  trout  stream  we  both  fish  and  that 


they  were  very  good  bait.  Is  it  likely  that 
helgramites  we  find  in  bass  streams  would 
occur  in  water  of  this  type?  If  not  hel- 
gramites, what  would  you  say  these  were? — 
R.  P.  D. 

Answer:  Chances  are,  your  friend  found 
larva  of  the  fish  fly,  which  is  common  to 
some  of  our  trout  streams.  It  is  a relative 
of  the  helgramite,  larva  of  the  Dobson  fly, 
but  much  smaller  in  size  when  matured. 

Question:  How  is  the  pale  watery  dun  as 
a dry  fly  on  streams  in  Centre  County,  par- 
ticularly Penns  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
and  Spring  Creek?  When  is  it  usxially  most 
effective  and  what  size  hooks  are  preferred? 
—H.  P.  W. 

Answer:  Some  of  the  best  trout  fishermen 
we  know  in  Centre  County  regard  this 
pattern  very  highly  and  prefer  it  in  sizes 
16  and  18.  It  is  thought  to  be  most  ef- 
fective during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
green  drake  or  shad  fly  hatch,  which  usually 
comes  to  a peak  on  Spring  Creek  around 
Memorial  Day. 

Question:  Have  heard  that  the  Colorado 
spinner  in  gold  finish  is  very  effective  in 
taking  trout  early  in  the  season.  What  size 
spinner  of  this  type  would  you  suggest? — 

B.  D. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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GO  SOFT-FISH  ! ! ! 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


A man’s  soul  is  tranquil  in  the  friendly  outdoors. 


6 

DON’T 


TO  see  him  stretch  out  there  on  the 
grass,  his  shirt  hung  on  a bush  and  the 
sun  turning  his  bronze  back  a shade  darker, 
while  healthy  snores  disturbed  the  summer 
calm,  you  never  would  have  guessed  that 
just  a year  before  the  doctors  had  about 
given  up  on  my  friend  Bill. 

The  surgeons  had  fiddled  around  with  his 
stomach;  he  had  spent  weary  weeks  in  hos- 
pitals. He  had  to  lie  down  for  an  hour 
every  time  he  ate  a couple  of  bites,  and  the 
list  of  foods  he  was  forbidden  to  eat  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  diet  of  a movie 
actress. 

Bill  (that  isn’t  his  real  name,  by  the  way) 
had  just  about  given  up  on  himself.  And 
then  one  day  he  called  on  one  of  those 
old-style  country  doctors. 

“Get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
this  summer;  don’t  be  afraid  to  exercise. 
Sure,  there  are  things  you  had  better  not 
tackle,  but  good  plain  food  won’t  do  you 
a bit  of  harm,”  the  old  doctor  told  him. 
So  Bill  had  begun  going  fishing  with  me. 
His  illness  was  a forbidden  subject.  We  never 
discussed  it.  We  shared  our  stream-side 
lunches,  mixed  in  a generous  quantity  of 
loafing  with  our  fishing,  and  just  soaked 
up  all  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  nature 
had  to  offer. 

And  now  there  lay  Bill,  bronzed  and  strong 
and  snoring.  He  had  eaten  a whale  of  a 
breakfast  that  morning  at  the  farm  house. 
He  had  fished  all  through  the  day.  Now  he 
was  lying  there  on  the  grass  through  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  so  he  would  be  fresh 
for  the  evening  angling. 

And  before  he  started  out  he  probably 
would  eat  a big  thick  sandwich  and  drink 
half  a thermos  bottle  of  milk.  And  it  would 
be  Dick,  not  Bill,  who  would  first  suggest 
that  it  was  time  to  quit  and  go  home. 

A Lot  Like  Bill 

There  are  a lot  of  fellows  in  Pennsylvania 
this  spring  who  are  like  my  friend  Bill. 
Not  that  they  have  stomach  trouble  or  the 
doctors  have  put  them  on  a diet,  but  news- 
paper headlines  and  blaring  radios  and 
heavy  taxes  and  the  rising  cost  of  living  have 
them  down.  They’re  going  soft  and  letting 
their  nerves  crack  up.  They  fret  and  worry 
and  when  they  are  not  at  work  they  sit  at 
home  in  the  parlor  and  wonder  what  the 
world  is  coming  to.  They  have  nightmares 
when  they  go  to  bed,  and  when  they  awaken 
in  the  morning  they  look  forward  to  just 
another  day  of  work  and  worry. 

Every  time  they  look  at  the  family  car 
they  remember  they  can’t  buy  tires  and 
inner  tubes  anymore.  They  pass  by  the 
sporting  goods  store  with  downcast  eyes. 
They’re  half  ashamed  to  be  seen  idling 
around  the  house  when  war  is  making  such 
demands  on  everybody.  And  they  haven’t 
given  a thought,  even  in  this  magic  month 
of  March,  to  the  fact  that  the  trout  season 
opens  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

Hard  on  Uncle  Sam 

Fellows  like  that  are  being  hard  on  Uncle 
Sam.  Suppose  automobile  tires  are  rationed, 
and  the  utmost  of  work  is  required  of  every 


man,  and  taxes  are  heavy,  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  going  up  by  the  month?  Suppose 
war  is  bloodying  the  whole  world,  and 
humans  seem  to  have  gone  insane?  We  civil- 
ians back  home  have  two  jobs  to  do.  We  have 
to  stand  behind  the  fighting  men — by  work- 
ing and  paying  the  bills — but  we  also  have 
to  keep  our  bodies  strong  and  our  morale 
high.  We  can  accomplish  both  jobs  in  better 
fashion  by  making  up  our  minds  right  now 
to  get  all  the  outdoor  recreation  we  pos- 
sibly can  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  that  are  not  far  distant.  Maybe  we 
can’t  go  as  often  or  stay  out  as  long,  but 
we  can  do  a lot  for  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore for  our  country,  by  heading  into  the 
outdoors  during  the  leisure  time  we  have, 
and  all  of  us  have  at  least  a little. 

Nature  hasn’t  gone  to  war.  Nature  still 
is  the  same.  Wildlife  is  thriving.  The  streams 
are  breaking  out  of  their  winter  shackles. 
The  sun  shines,  and  soon  the  flowers  and 
the  shrubs  will  array  themselves  in  knobby 
buds.  The  flash  of  trout  may  be  seen  in  the 
pools  of  mountain  streams,  in  cold,  crystal- 
clear  water.  Man  and  his  wars  and  his  woes 


cannot  make  any  difference  in  nature.  Sh< 
is  eternal  and  follows  unchangeable  laws 
In  the  outdoors  there  are  no  factory  noises 
only  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  chatter  oi 
squirrels.  In  the  outdoors  there  are  no  rush- 
ing streets,  only  the  gentle  rippling  or  the 
surging  rush  of  the  stream.  In  the  outdoors 
there  is  no  blaring  radio,  only  the  wine 
whispering  in  the  trees.  In  the  outdoors 
are  no  black  headlines,  only  the  green  anc 
the  gold  and  the  blue  of  land,  water,  anc 
sky. 

Keep  On  Fishing 

I plead  with  you,  lovers  of  the  singing 
reel,  to  plan  to  go  fishing  as  usual  this 
spring  and  summer  in  your  leisure  time 
You  need  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  ail 
to  restore  your  physical  strength  after  < 
long  and  difficult  winter.  You  need  the  re- 
laxation that  only  hours  in  the  outdoors  car 
offer.  You’ll  be  stronger,  more  courageous 
for  getting  out  by  yourself — for  worrying 
awhile  about  the  kind  of  a fly  to  use  oi 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  a selectivs 
trout  in  a pool  that  is  hard  to  reach.  You’l 
reap  rich  benefits  of  a strong  body,  a gooc 
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appetite,  steady  nerves,  a mind  free  of 
vorry.  You’ll  have  a chance  to  slow  down 
and  relax.  And,  returning  to  the  job,  you’ll 
ind  your  load  easier  to  bear,  the  outlook 
lot  quite  so  bad,  and  your  muscles  rested 
and  strong  again. 

The  Practical  Side 

I met  a friend  the  other  night  who  really 
|ave  me  the  idea  for  this  article. 

“Well,  guess  we  won’t  go  fishing  this  stun- 
ner,” said  he  gloomily.  “Isn’t  this  world  a 
ness?”  Probably  he  was  right.  The  world 
s a mess.  But  his  pessimistic  attitude  sort 
af  got  my  goat. 

“You  talk  wild-like,”  I told  him  bluntly. 
‘What  do  you  mean,  we  won’t  go  fishing?  I 
intend  to,  and  I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see 
any  good  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  go  too.” 

My  friend  is  a mule-headed  chap,  and 
le  was  perfectly  willing  to  argue  the  point. 
What  we  said  doesn’t  matter,  but  our  con- 
versation did  lead  to  some  inquiries  and 
Drought  forth  some  information  which  I feel 
should  be  passed  along  to  the  anglers  of 
Pennsylvania.  I’ll  do  some  tabulating  for 
convenience. 

1.  Nobody’s  going  to  call  you  a slacker 
f you  go  fishing  in  war  time.  Uncle  Sam, 
is  a matter  of  fact,  is  very  much  concerned 
fiat  the  folks  at  home  enjoy  normal  recrea- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  able.  He  wants  them 
;o  keep  their  bodies  strong  and  their  nerves 
steady.  And  no  form  of  recreation  known  to 
nan  is  better  able  to  bring  about  this  result 
fian  is  fishing  the  streams  of  the  Keystone 
State. 

2.  There’s  enough  fishing  tackle  for  every- 
Dody.  Prices  are  a bit  higher  for  some 
terns,  it  is  true,  and  quality  undoubtedly 
is  being  sacrificed  to  conserve  essential 
naterials,  but  the  sporting  goods  stores  still 
are  open  for  business  and  offer  good  selec- 
tions of  all  the  tools  and  nick-nacks  of  the 
angling  fraternity. 

3.  Public  waters  are  as  wide  open  to 
ashing  as  ever.  There  may  be  some  restric- 


i big  fish  can  remove  all  worry  about  a big 
tax  bill. 


tions  in  the  vicinity  of  war  factories  and  at 
other  strategic  points,  but  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  covers  a lot  of  territory,  and 
the  old  favorite  fishing  holes  are  still  free 
and  open. 

4.  The  fish  are  there  too.  During  last 
autumn,  and  again  this  spring,  the  fish 
hatcheries  of  Pennsylvania  are  putting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fish  into  the  streams 
for  anglers  to  catch. 

On  Saving  the  Car 

Finally,  the  matter  of  the  family  auto- 
mobile deserves  some  special  attention.  A 
car  that  is  driven  slowly  and  carefully  is 
not  hard  on  tires  and  does  not  wear  out 
quickly.  Besides,  friends  can  team  up  for 
fishing  expeditions,  each  taking  his  turn 
in  doing  the  driving.  And  if  you’re  afraid 
your  car  will  be  stolen  or  stripped  of  its 


tires,  park  it  at  the  home  of  some  farmer 
friend,  even  if  it  does  mean  that  you  may 
have  to  do  a bit  of  walking  to  get  to  the 
trout  stream. 

By  the  same  token,  you  can  make  a couple 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  go  a long  way  on  a 
fishing  trip.  Anyhow,  it’s  time  anglers  learned 
that  they  don’t  have  to  travel  to  the  end 
of  the  county  to  fish.  Often  the  best  catches 
are  made  within  10  or  15  miles  of  home. 

Don’t  be  fussy  about  tackle.  If  natural 
gut  is  scarce,  use  one  of  the  American  syn- 
thetic products.  If  you  can’t  get  a new  fly 
line,  clean  up  and  use  the  old  one.  The  same 
goes  for  a rod  or  a reel. 

After  all,  when  you  were  a kid  you 
thought  nothing  at  all  of  walking  or  riding 
a bicycle  to  your  favorite  fishing  hole  and 
doing  your  angling  with  a crude  pole  a 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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SOME  DRY  FLY  CLOSE-UPS 

Angling  Tricks  For  Educated  Trout 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


IF  A dragging  dry  fly  does  not  look  natural 
or  right  to  a trout  he  will  not  take  it, 
but  if  the  action  is  such  that  it  looks  good 
and  not  fraudulent  to  him  he  will  often 
take  it.  Drag  can  be  made  effective  or  it 
can  be  disastrous  as  far  as  rises  to  the  fly 
are  concerned.  Therefore,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  good  drag  and  such  a thing  as  bad 
drag.  A better  term  for  good  drag  is,  ma- 
nipulation, because  good  drag  is  set  up  and 
controlled  by  the  angler,  and  the  fly  is  made 
to  perform  along  certain  lines. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
rank  heresy  to  drag  or  jerk  a surface  float- 
ing fly,  not  so  today.  When  dry  fly  fishing, 
the  noblest  of  all  sports,  came  into  rather 
common  practice  the  goal  was  natural  floats, 
and  drag  was  recognized  as  the  prime  evil, 
the  bugaboo  of  successful  dry  flying.  The 
idea  was  to  make  a fly  float  naturally  over 
a feeding  fish  or  over  a fishy  looking  spot, 
and  that  was  the  only  idea.  As  time  rolled 
along  exceptions  cropped  up  which  caused 
anglers  to  stick  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks 
and  experiment.  As  a result  of  these  find- 
ings, today  there  are  two  accepted  methods 
of  handling  the  floating  fly,  one  is  the  old 
standard  natural  float,  and  the  other  is  the 
manipulated  dry  fly.  Intentional  drag  of  the 
dry  fly  has  unstabilized  dry  fly  fishing.  So 
let’s  look  into  this  matter  of  manipulation  of 
a surface  fly. 

The  first  inkling  I received  that  possibly 
somebody  might  be  wrong  and  that  natural 
float  is  not  a necessity  came  one  May 
evening  years  ago  on  a Southern  Central 


His  first  trout  on  a dry  fly. 


Pennsylvania  brown  trout  stream.  Across 
the  stream  from  my  friend  and  me  was  a 
brush  pile  and  some  three  feet  above  the 
brush  pile  a swamp  ash  dipped  its  limbs 
into  the  water.  A trout  was  feeding  heavily 
below  the  young  tree  as  the  current  car- 
ried flies  under  the  sylvan  canopy.  It  was 
impossible  to  float  a fly  over  this  fish  with- 
out having  the  branches  of  the  tree  inter- 
fere with  the  leader.  The  only  apparent 
chance  was  to  try  to  coax  the  fish  away 
from  the  protected  feeding  position  by  float- 
ing flies  about  four  feet  toward  the  middle 
of  the  stream  from  the  fish  and  away  from 
the  overhanging  branches. 

So  partner  went  to  work  on  the  trout.  We 
were  both  satisfied  with  the  fly  he  was 
using,  for  it  imitated  the  sparse  hatch  upon 
which  the  trout  was  feeding  and  it  had  just 
taken  several  other  feeding  fish. 

At  least  a dozen  orthodox  floats  were 
made  on  the  mid  stream  side  of  the  leaves 
but  the  trout  would  not  come  out.  Probably 
the  fly  was  out  of  the  trout’s  window  of 
vision.  As  partner  floated  his  fly  just  out 
of  range  the  fish  came  up  to  a natural. 

“Well,”  remarked  Jim,  “I’ll  cast  right  over 
that  fish  and  drag  the  fly  out  of  there  before 
I get  into  trouble,  and  we’ll  see  if  it  puts 
down  the  trout.”  Both  of  us  were  positive 
that  it  would. 

The  fly  lit  right  over  the  hot  spot,  floated 
down  six  inches,  then  partner  started  to  pull 
it  across  the  surface  away  from  the  brush 
pile.  But  the  fly  did  not  go  very  far.  It 
disappeared  in  a lunging  rise  as  the  trout 
nailed  it  in  a spectacular  manner.  It  was 
not  the  kind  of  a rise  a good  trout  in  his 
customary  frame  of  mind  would  make  but  it 
was  more  like  the  vicious  strike  of  a bass. 

After  some  clever  manoeuvering  by  the 
angler  the  fish  was  persuaded  to  forsake 
its  haven  of  safety,  the  brush  pile.  It  was 
eventually  netted.  Now,  if  this  fish  had 
been  a newly  stocked  hatchery  trout  we 
would  not  have  been  so  surprised  but  it  was 
a fine  old  well  educated  sixteen  inch  brown. 

Incidentally,  the  years  have  mellowed  our 
lack  of  respect  for  newly  stocked  trout. 
Granted  they  need  a little  education,  but 
those  that  get  by  one  good  week  of  hard 
fishing  are  eligible  for  a degree,  and  from 
then  on  they  react  just  about  the  same  as 
natives  of  the  stream.  What’s  more,  a few 
always  get  by.  Fishermen  would  be  smart 
if  they  would  help  this  supply  by  putting 
back  more  trout  which  they  catch,  particu- 
larly small  ones  taken  early  in  the  season. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  incident  which  at 
first  we  marked  down  as  an  accident  and 
a joke.  One  such  experience  proves  little 
or  nothing,  but  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
try  it  on  other  feeding  fish  that  very  eve- 
ning. In  three  cases  out  of  six  attempts, 
feeding  trout  were  hooked  on  a fast  dragging 
dry  fly  which  now  and  then  was  given  a 
slight  hop  or  skip.  In  one  case  I tried  to 
take  a feeding  fish  on  the  same  fly  that  part- 
ner was  using  with  a natural  float,  but  it 


was  no  dice.  The  fish  would  not  even  come 
up  to  the  fly.  In  a jocular  way  my  friend 
said,  “this  is  the  way  it  is  done,”  and  ai 
that  he  dragged  his  fly  rather  rapidly  over 
the  trout.  I’ll  swear  that  the  fly  was  taker 
by  the  trout  as  the  fish  stood  on  its  head  in 
the  middle  of  a beautiful  sommersault.  Quite 
naturally  the  results  of  that  afternoon  called 
for  more  experimentation  along  these  lines 
and  plenty  of  it  was  forthcoming  as  the  years 
rolled  along. 

One  day  I had  the  opportunity  and  pleas- 
ure of  fishing  Slate  Run  with  a fine  old 
fisherman  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
big  Pine  Creek  Country  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  rugged  mountainous  section,  studded 
with  trout  streams,  is  one  of  the  really  large 
rough  terrains  east  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
of  the  better  trout  streams  of  the  State  is 
Slate  Run,  although  in  recent  years  it  has 
suffered  a severe  trout  depression  because  of 
drought  and  hard  fishing.  The  day  the  vet- 
eran, George  Pearson,  took  a friend  and  me 
on  it  there  were  at  times  a few  surface  feed- 
ing trout  and  we  had  the  stream  to  our- 
selves. 

About  noon  time  we  got  together  and 
George  borrowed  my  outfit  “to  give  it  the 
once  over”.  Immediately  I became  engrossed 
in  his  unique  method  of  handling  the  dry 
fly  in  that  stream.  There  are  many  little 
slicks  and  glides  between  riffles,  rocks,  and 
pools  as  the  fast  descending  stream  splashes 
over  the  great  slabs  of  flag  stone.  George 
peppered  these  glides  with  my  number  six- 
teen Ginger  Quill,  but  he  fished  the  fly  with 


The  brown  trout  is  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
dry  fly  fisherman. 
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fast  jerks.  Sometimes  it  was  wet,  sometimes 
it  was  dry.  That  part  did  not  seem  to  matter 
to  him. 

r AH  of  a sudden,  there  was  a flash  of  a trout 
at  the  fly,  but  the  fish  did  not  take  it.  The 
trout  was  rested  as  George  explained,  “we’ll 
give  him  a chance  to  forget  just  in  case  that 
[active  fly  made  him  suspicious.  Now  I know 
his  exact  position.  In  a couple  of  minutes  I 
want  to  follow  up  with  a perfect  float  and  a 
well  cocked  fly.” 

His  next  cast  was  the  crucial  one.  The 
fly  lit  gently  on  the  water,  floated  around 
the  end  of  the  pointed  rock  where  the  fish 
had  been  located;  then  it  disappeared  in  a 
dimple.  The  trout  had  taken  it. 

This  technique  was  used  when  no  surface 
feeding  was  seen  and  it  was  very  effective. 
Sometimes  the  fly  was  taken  wet  and  some- 
times dry  when  it  was  jerked  by  the  angler, 
but  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fast  mani- 
pulation was  to  locate  receptive  fish.  All 
;asts  were  made  up  stream  or  quartering  up 
stream,  and  a short  line  was  employed. 

There  is  a stream  in  the  Poconos  by  the 
(lame  of  Brodhead,  and  it  has  been  affec- 
tionately called,  “the  biggest  little  trout 
stream  in  America.”  Trout  history  has  been 
written  upon  it  and  it  is  rich  in  angling  lore, 
ft  has  been  a play  ground  for  men  who  have 
aelped  mold  the  destinies  of  this  great  coun- 
try, and  a rendezvous  for  simple  folk  like 
nost  of  us  who  appreciate  rising  trout  in  an 
deal  setting. 

My  first  experience  on  it  was  one  which 
possibly  is  worthy  of  note.  A college  friend 
from  Easton,  who  takes  his  fishing  as  ser- 
ously  as  any,  extolled  its  virtues  to  me  at 
)ur  commencement  reunion.  “Be  fair  to 
/ourself”,  he  advised,  “and  go  up  there.  It’s 
jnly  40  miles  from  here;  you  always  carry 
your  tackle  with  you,  so  go  up  tomorrow.” 

On  the  morrow  when  I drove  along  the 
Paradise  Branch  en  route  to  the  hotel  I was 
greeted  by  a veritable  cloud  burst.  Such 
a deluge  back  in  the  home  country,  an  agri- 
cultural section,  meant  no  fishing  for  several 
lays.  It  was  most  discouraging  and  I was 
lisappointed  and  disgusted.  As  I groused 
ibout  the  fickle  finger  of  dame  fortune  to 
ny  host  he  only  smiled.  “Stay  here  over 
light  and  look  at  the  stream  tomorrow 
norning  before  you  start  for  home,”  he 
cautioned. 

The  next  day  broke  clear  and  comfortable, 
ine  of  those  early  blue  June  gems.  One 
jook  at  the  stream  before  breakfast  and  my 
yes  almost  popped.  It  was  clear;  it  was 
lormal,  and  some  fish  were  rising.  But  why 
ry  to  guild  the  lily? 

After  gulping  bacon  and  eggs  I quickly 
nade  my  way  to  a wonderful  spot  they  call 
he  cave  pool,  so  named  because  of  a pecu- 
iar  steep  rock  formation  on  the  one  side  of 
he  stream.  At  least  three  trout  were  feed- 
ng  in  the  deep  water  just  off  the  current, 
t seemed  to  me  that  they  were  occasionally 
oming  up  to  some  minute  fly.  They  gave 
he  appearance  that  they  might  be  cruising 
eeders.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  try  to  infl- 
ate the  tiny  natural  but  I made  the  attempt, 
rhere  are  seven  patterns  of  midges  in  the 
ly  box  at  all  times.  I proceeded  to  run  the 
; auntie t in  a vain  attempt  to  interest  one  or 
ill  of  these  trout.  The  first  fly  to  be  tied 
m was  a Cochy  Bhondu  Quill,  then  in  order: 
flack  Quill,  Dark  Hendrickson,  Adams,  R. 


B.  Fox,  Tupps  Indispensable  and  Pale  Even- 
ing Dim.  But  that  technique  was  hopeless. 

When  in  doubt  it  often  pays  to  try  a spider 
so  the  next  fly  to  be  tied  on  to  the  leader 
was  a Badger  Spider  with  a peacock  herl 
body.  The  fly  was  cast  in  quiet  water  where 
a rise  had  just  occurred.  It  floated  on  the 
surface  for  about  thirty  seconds  and  nothing 
happened.  Then  quite  by  accident  I gave  it 
a little  twitch.  About  two  seconds  after  the 
fly  had  been  moved  slightly  it  disappeared 
and  a trout  was  hooked.  One  of  the  other 
feeders  in  that  pool  also  fell  for  the  same 
technique  as  well  as  other  rising  trout  in 
other  “dead”  pools.  The  slight  movement  of 
the  high  riding  and  otherwise  motionless 
spider  was  the  difference  between  a good 
interesting  day  and  a poor  one. 

The  experience  of  taking  fish  by  twitching 
a spider  in  dead  water  has  on  occasion  been 
duplicated.  It  is  a useful  little  trick  to  have 
in  the  back  of  one’s  bonnet,  particularly 
when  a trout  is  seen  to  rise  in  a quiet  eddy 
where  there  is  no  current  to  carry  the  fly. 
The  average  size  of  the  fish  taken  this  way 
seems  to  be  a little  better  than  the  usual 
run  of  them  on  the  dry  fly. 

Fly  fishing  is  an  old  sport  in  England, 
Scotland  and  the  continent,  but  it  is  a com- 
paratively young  game  in  America.  The 
types  of  streams,  food  and  hatches  are  re- 
puted to  be  very  different  in  the  two  settings, 
and  as  a result  the  method  of  fishing  and 
the  fly  patterns  vary  to  a certain  extent  in 
the  different  environments.  The  English 
streams  are  slow,  deep  and  constant  in 
volume.  In  America  we  have  trout  in  every 
type  of  water  from  ponds  to  cascades.  Our 
problems  are  more  varied  and  less  time  has 
been  spent  on  them  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Old  Country,  and  consequently  there  is  room 
for  development  here.  Once  in  the  proverbial 
blue  moon  a really  worth  while  discovery 
is  made  in  connection  with  dry  flies. 

Such  a discovery  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  E.  R.  Hewitt,  dean  of  American  trout 
fishermen.  While  experimenting  on  his 
stretch  of  the  Neversink,  the  grand  old  man 
toyed  with  an  idea.  He  conceived  of  a type 
of  angling  he  called  butter  fly  fishing.  He 


experimented  with  large  spiders,  in  fact 
tremendous  ones.  Some  of  his  flies  were  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  flies  are  sparsely  tied  with  the  very 
best  of  hackle  on  small,  light  hooks.  There 
are  no  tails  or  bodies.  Very  excellent  flies 
are  necessary,  but  the  real  secret  of  success 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  fished,  and  that 
is  a method  which  is  certainly  new  and 
different. 

The  big  spider  is  cast  then  set  into  motion 
so  that  it  skims  across  the  surface.  This  does 
not  work  as  well  on  a short  cast  as  on  a long 
one.  An  effective  method  is  to  cast  a long 
line  and  before  the  spider  lights  on  the  sur- 
face strip  in  line.  This  causes  the  fly  to  hit 
the  surface  a light  glancing  blow  and  skim 
across  the  top  of  the  water  for  a considerable 
distance.  Another  method  is  to  cast  a loop 
or  curve,  then,  after  the  fly  is  on  the  water, 
put  it  into  action.  When  this  is  done  the  fly 
will  start  in  one  direction,  reverse  its  field 
and  come  “running”  across  the  water  on  a 
new  course.  This  type  of  fishing  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished  in  riffly  or  broken 
water  because  the  fly  is  drowned;  it  is 
limited  to  a smooth  surface. 

Before  we  go  any  further  let  me  post  a 
warning.  If  undue  excitement  has  a bad 
physical  effect  upon  you,  refrain  from  butter 
fly  fishing.  In  the  first  place  it  will  bring 
to  the  surface  large  trout,  and  that  is  a big 
order  for  a dry  fly.  In  the  second  place  the 
big  trout  frequently  lunge  and  jump  at  the 
spiders  without  touching  them,  making  a 
great  surface  commotion  which  is  nerve 
racking. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  big  trout  it 
has  been  my  great  fortune  to  locate  is  situ- 
ated at  the  ever  popular  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise on  the  State  Fish  Commission  project 
on  Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte.  This  is  the 
fly  fishing  laboratory  of  many  a Pennsyl- 
vania angler.  To  be  sure,  after  several  of  us 
learned  about  the  big  spiders  and  managed 
to  secure  some  good  ones  we  quickly  made 
our  way  to  the  experimental  ground. 

The  first  test  was  the  most  enjoyable  of 
all,  although  there  have  been  repeat  per- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


YOU  see,  that  baby  is  not  only  big 
O but  also  smart,”  I concluded. 

“But  I can’t  imagine  a fish  like  that  in 
this  brook,”  said  George,  glancing  dubiously 
at  the  thin  thread  passing  under  the  bridge 
upon  which  we  stood. 

“How  do  you  figure  it  has  escaped  the 
fishermen  this  long?”  asked  Bob. 

“Easy,”  returned  George.  “Who’d  ever 
suspect  anything  like  that  lived  in  here  in 
the  first  place?”  Then  turning  to  me  he 
asked:  “Are  you  sure  he’s  as  big  as  you 
say  he  is?” 

I ignored  his  question.  “I  think  he  was 
purposely  put  in  here  to  give  someone  a 
thrill”,  I suggested. 

“Well,  we  can  get  him  and  we’ll  stay  here 
all  night  if  we  have  to,”  declared  George. 

After  fishing  hard  since  noon,  Bob  like  us, 
was  tired  and  hungry,  but  unlike  us  he 
made  no  bones  about  it.  “Aw,  it’s  nearly 
eight  now  and  my  stomach’s  growling.  Be- 
sides, it’s  too  late,”  he  complained. 

“Too  late,  nothing,”  George  sniffed.  “For 
your  information  it’s  a couple  of  hours  too 
early.  After  a smoke  we’ll  be  on  our  way,” 
he  added.  Bob  groaned. 

As  for  me,  I was  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  George’s  nocturnal  fishing  propensities, 
so  I suggested  that  we  first  drive  to  Mercer 
for  supper.  “We  can  return  after  dark,”  I 
assured  George. 

So,  while  the  all  important  victuals  are 
being  stowed,  let’s  backtrack  sufficiently  in 
this  narrative  to  account  for  the  above  dis- 
course. 

Like  a great  many  other  streams  in  our 
Commonwealth,  Pine  Run  is  what  might 
aptly  be  classified  as  “opening  day”  water.  It’s 
regularly  stocked  and  local  anglers  give  it 
but  a brief  play,  knowing  full  well  that  its 
closeness  to  heavily  populated  centers  soon 
strips  it  of  its  stocked  denizens.  Then,  too, 
it’s  a small  run,  containing  scarcely  enough 
water  to  get  so  much  as  a second  glance  from 
the  average  trouter.  But  what  the  early 


trout  fisher  doesn’t  know  is  that  later  in 
the  season,  even  as  late  as  mid-summer, 
the  tiny  rivulet  sports  some  fairly  deep 
pools  of  a temperature  capable  of  carrying 
over  fish  from  season  to  season. 

Obviously,  all  of  the  fish  carried  over  in 
this  manner  do  not  survive  the  annual 
opening  day  onslaughts.  But  some  few  do, 
and  therein  is  the  crux  to  some  good  fish- 
ing if  you’re  in  the  know. 

However,  upon  inquiry,  a friend  of  mine 


Ideal  rainbow  water  among  the  hemlocks. 


who  supposedly  knows  the  run  answered: 
“It’s  fair  the  first  few  days.  Later  on  there’s 
nothing  but  a lot  of  pesky  chubs  and 
minnies.”  And  I suppose  the  reply  is 
typical. 

Now,  let’s  scrutinize  this  stream  by  retrac- 
ing the  activities  of  the  afternoon. 

Pine  Run  is  located  between  the  towns 
of  Mercer  and  Blacktown  in  Mercer  County. 
For  a considerable  distance  after  crossing 
the  blacktop  highway  connecting  the  two 
towns,  it  leisurely  meanders  through  rich 
pasture  land;  skirting  barns,  barnyards  and 
one  or  two  farm  houses. 

At  the  site  of  an  ancient  dam  at  the  rear 
of  the  first  house  there  is  a pool  that  causes 
one’s  heart  to  tighten  with  anticipation.  Ap- 
proaching stealthily  I swung  my  bucktail 
over  a crumbled  cement  abutment  and  out 
on  to  the  limpid  surface.  Because  of  the 
abutment  back  of  which  I crouched,  I could 
not  see  what  transpired,  but  I had  scarcely 
worked  the  lure  more  than  a foot  when 
something  nailed  it.  I smiled  in  satisfaction. 
My  surmise  was  correct. 

After  a couple  of  spirited  dashes  I worked 
my  quarry  around  to  where  I could  see  it. 
My  premature  elation  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Instead  of  the  expected  trout, 
the  victim  was  a medium  size  fallfish. 

“Anyway,  the  place  looks  good,”  I muttered 
as  I liberated  the  fish  and  went  on  down 
into  the  alders. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a mile  the  water 
was  ridiculously  shallow  so  I paused  for  a 
smoke  before  approaching  the  pool  that  I 
spied  under  a big  elm.  And  besides,  a bit 
of  a pause,  a smoke,  and  pleasant  thoughts 
are  food  for  the  soul. 

My  first  cast  at  the  pool  netted  a fish,  a 
fine  eleven  inch  small  mouth.  After  slip- 
ping him  back  into  the  water  I made  a note 
of  it  and  then  went  on. 

The  amphitheater-like  depression  through 
which  the  run  now  wound  was  singularly 
like  a park.  Small  hemlocks  and  large  de- 
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cidious  trees  were  sparsely  scattered  over 
jthe  rich  verdure  of  the  evenly  cropped  grass. 
On  ahead  I could  see  tall,  somberly  grouped 
hemlocks.  The  wide  amphitheater  rapidly 
narrowed  between  increasingly  higher  banks. 
The  gorge,  for  that  is  what  it  was,  was 
thickly  filled  with  fairly  large  hemlocks.  The 
run  had  quickened  its  pace  and  now  tumbled 
breathlessly  over  the  boulders  that  filled  its 
bed.  Rainbow  water  if  there  ever  was  any, 
I thought,  as  I carefully  approached  the 
first  frothy  stretch.  The  bucktail  glided 
through  the  intricacies  of  a tight  little 
channel  before  tumbling  into  a foamy  pool 
like  a spent  minnow.  I would  have  been 
keenly  disappointed  had  there  followed  no 
action. 

Zing!  In  the  somber  light  I had  seen 
nothing.  The  fish  hit  and  my  line  tightened. 
The  flashy  return  to  its  lair  was  simply  a 
continuation  of  his  swift  approach.  In  a few 
moments  I reached  into  the  foam  with  my 
net  and  had  him,  a fine,  ten  inch  rainbow; 
the  finely  turned  body,  small  head  and 
rainbow  hallmark  filling  me  with  genuine 
satisfaction.  That’s  fishing — anticipation, 

thrilling  excitement  and  a huge  satisfaction. 
That  is,  if  everything  clicks  according  to  the 
book.  If  it  doesn’t,  well,  you  still  have  the 
anticipation. 

The  water  poured  on,  playing  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  swelter  of  rocks.  The  hem- 
locks huddled  close,  I fished  on. 

I had  long  since  left  my  companions  far 
upstream  and  I encountered  no  one.  The 
stream  was  new  to  me  and  delightful  at 
every  turn.  I went  on  oblivious  of  what  was 
in  store  for  me.  In  due  time  I cleared  the 
trees  and  stepped  out  into  a sunlit  pasture. 
The  gently  sloping  green  contours  were  as 
refreshing  as  a minty  spring  night.  Fine 
May  weather  and  a good  stream  is  a com- 
bination hard  to  beat. 

Pine  Run  again  meandered,  twisting  this 
way  and  that  among  the  beds  of  bluets  and 
violets,  seemingly  reluctant  to  leave  the 
spring  beauty  through  which  it  passed.  High 
up  on  the  gentle  slope  before  me  sprawled 
a house  and  bam.  Ahead  were  a few  syca- 


mores and  hemlocks,  the  latter  small  and 
regular,  their  contours  curiously  artificial. 

The  stream  straightened  once  again.  In 
a bit  of  disorder  it  hurried  on  lifting  the 
flowery  margin  of  its  skirt.  At  about  the 
middle  of  the  pasture  it  narrowed  to  pass 
between  a sycamore  and  a hemlock.  A dead 
tree  trunk  slanted  from  the  pool  located 
there. 

“Boy,  there  should  be  one  there,”  I mut- 
tered, approaching  the  spot  from  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  down  tree.  Carefully  I 
waded  into  the  water  and  peered  into  that 
part  of  the  pool  visible  on  my  side  of  the 
partially  submerged  log.  Numbers  of  horned 
dace  and  fallfish  cavorted  about  the  algae 
covered  limbs  of  snags.  A short  cast  placed 
my  small  spinner  bucktail  combination  near 
the  opposite  bank.  I retrieved  slowly.  When 


my  lure  approached  so  close  to  the  fallen 
tree  as  to  be  obscured,  something  struck. 
The  fervid  antics  of  my  quarry  were  a dead 
give-away.  Soon  I lifted  a hideously 
tubercled  dace  from  its  element  and  re- 
leased it.  Never  before  had  I observed  a 
specimen  so  completely  covered  with  nuptial 
tubercles. 

A short,  vivid  streak  of  emerald  cutting 
through  the  paler  grasses  on  the  opposite 
bank  disclosed  the  course  of  a spring  run; 
the  streak  terminating  at  the  water’s  edge 
between  the  hemlock  and  the  upturned  roots 
of  the  fallen  tree.  I leaned  forward  to 
better  see  the  character  of  the  bed  at  that 
point. 

There  is  no  emotion  akin  to  the  one  that 
an  angler  experiences  when  he  spots  a giant 
specimen  of  the  quarry  he  seeks.  Indeed, 
the  sensation  is  the  result  of  a combination 
of  emotions.  Especially  poignant  are  they 
when  one  is  astream  alone,  fully  equipped 
and  fully  aware  that  the  game  is  his  if  he 
can  but  get  it. 

What  I saw  in  that  pellucid  three-foot 
depth  caused  my  heart  to  leap.  With  his 
snout  against  the  bank  at  the  point  where 
the  spring  water  seeped  into  the  pool  was  a 
rainbow  trout.  And  what  a fish!  With  an 
audible  gasp  I quickly  recoiled  and  stood 
there  trembling.  Doubt  filled  my  mind. 
Was  it  a trout?  It  could  have  been  a big 
sucker.  Was  it  even  a fish?  To  convince 
myself  I took  another  peek.  It  was  a trout 
all  right;  a magnificent  rainbow,  not  as  large 
as  it  seemed  at  first  glance,  but  a good 
eighteen  inches  at  that.  This  time  I looked 
long  and  longingly.  I was  close  enough  to 
see  the  great  pectorals  slowly  fanning,  ap- 
parently synchronized  with  the  pumping  gill 
covers.  The  fish  was  completely  oblivious 
of  intrusion.  As  I watched,  the  trim  head 
swung  from  the  bank  and  pointed  upstream. 

I went  to  work  methodically.  First  I 
paraded  three  patterns  of  wet  flies  before 
its  aristocrat  snout.  They  were  haughtily 
ignored.  In  quick  succession  followed  com- 
plete assortments  of  feather  minnows,  buck 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


Pine  Run  slips  through  flower  spangled  pasture. 
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TROUT  TRAITS 

Brooks  and  Rainbows  are  Cagey,  but  the  Brownie  Tops  ’Em  All 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Our  peerless  native  charr  or  brook  trout. 


PENNSYLVANIA  trout  fishing,  under 
present  day  conditions,  may  be  described 
as  complex  in  the  extreme.  Good  roads 
to  formerly  hard-to-reach  mountain  waters 
have  made  accessible  to  the  angler  with  a 
car  many  of  the  last  wilderness  strongholds 
of  the  native  charr  or  brook  trout.  Drought, 
particularly  in  the  freestone  watersheds  of 
the  northern  and  northeastern  sections  of  the 
state,  long  famous  for  their  trout  streams, 
has  caused  the  shrinkage  of  some  of  the 
best  waters  to  mere  rivulets  and,  in  some 
instances,  dried  them  up  entirely.  While 
this  damage  to  the  trout  carrying  capacity 
of  many  streams  has  been  rectified  in  part 
by  subsequent  snowfall  and  rainfall  re- 
storing them  to  more  normal  levels,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  loss  in  available  trout 
forage  in  such  waters  may  be  felt  for 
years.  This  curtailment  in  carrying  capacity 
of  suitable  streams  coupled  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  fishermen  in  recent  years, 
has  served  to  emphasize  the  dependency  of 
the  sport  as  a whole  upon  the  production 
of  legal  size  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
by  the  hatcheries. 

Our  trout  waters  offer  real  variety  to  the 
angler.  There  are  still,  believe  it  or  not, 
a few  hard-to-reach,  rhododendron-choked 
mountain  brooks  tucked  away  back  in  the 
hills  that  yield  that  peerless  beauty,  the 
native  charr  or  brook  trout.  Smaller 
meadow  streams  in  limestone  agricultural 
districts  in  many  instances  provide  fishing 
for  brook  and  brown  trout,  and  some  of  our 
ace  waters  in  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
such  as  Penns  Creek,  Centre  County,  have 
felt  but  lightly  the  effect  of  ten  years  of 
drought. 

Increasingly  evident  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  suitability  of  the  brown  trout  for 
stocking  under  the  conditions  just  men- 
tioned. The  manner  in  which  it  has  held 
its  own  in  some  of  our  most  intensively 
fished  streams  would  indicate,  it  seems,  its 
outstanding  value  as  the  stocked  trout  of 
our  era.  But  let’s  consider  this  fascinating 
sport  of  trout  fishing,  and,  in  particular,  the 
three  species  of  cold  water  fighters  that 
comprise  our  quarry. 

Sage  indeed  is  that  expression  “it  is  not 
all  of  fishing  to  catch  fish”  as  applied  to 
trout  fishing.  The  atmosphere  of  mountain 
country  and  meadowland  through  which  flow 
many  of  our  best  trout  waters  is  magnetic 
and  soothing  in  quality.  Frequently,  the 
hollow  booming  of  a grouse  on  the  drumming 
log,  the  chatter  of  gray  squirrels  or  the 
mincing,  dainty  approach  of  a deer  to  the 
stream  add  just  the  touch  of  variety  needed 
for  a perfect  day  astream.  Whether  the 
quarry  be  brook,  brown  or  rainbow  trout, 
no  season  passes  but  that  it  serves  to  im- 
press on  us  more  forcibly  just  how  limited 
is  our  understanding  of  these  fish  in  a wild 
state.  Color  variation  of  trout  in  different 
stream  sections  and  different  streams,  their 
foraging  habits  in  early,  middle  and  late 
season,  their  preference  for  certain  feeding 


stations  in  a stream  over  other  possible 
feeding  grounds  that  appear  to  the  human 
eye  to  possess  just  as  many  advantages — 
here  are  only  a few  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  present  themselves  during  a day 
astream. 

Long  a prime  favorite  with  the  writer  has 
been  the  native  charr  or  brook  trout.  Per- 
haps the  picturesque  environment  of  brook 
trout  waters  is  a major  contributing  factor 
to  this  favoritism.  Then  too,  our  native 
charr  has  long  been  regarded  as  a rival  in 
beauty  to  the  now  extinct  Michigan  grayling. 
While  it  does  not  achieve  the  weight  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  the  introduced  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  it  is  extremely  swift  in 
the  strike,  fights  a flashing,  rugged  under- 
water battle  and  ranks,  ounce  for  ounce,  as 
an  equal  in  combat  tactics  to  the  smallmouth 
bass. 

Our  charr  waters  are  usually  smaller 
streams,  mountain  or  meadow.  Mountain 
trout  streams,  with  their  swirls  and  rapids, 
log  jams  and  waterfalls  are  particularly  ap- 
pealing to  the  angler  who  likes  the  quiet 
of  the  wilderness.  Years  ago,  before  its 
closing,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  fish  mag- 
nificent Four  Mile  Run  in  its  gorge  in  Tioga 
County.  Tricky  fishing,  this  gorge,  but  fas- 
cinating. Here  were  spots  where  the  light 
of  day  never  penetrated  and  where  ice 
formed  in  the  winter  lingered  throughout 
the  year.  Black  as  the  ace  of  spades  over 
the  dorsal  surfaces,  with  vivid  crimson  spots 
and  red  bellies,  the  brookies  from  this 
beautiful  North  Tier  stream  were  the  most 
perfectly  colored  of  any  we  have  ever  seen. 

In  fishing  waters  of  this  type,  you  will  often 


find  the  best  fish  in  spots  hardest  to  reach- 
log  jams,  with  the  water  swirling  dark  and 
forbidding  beneath  the  mass  of  shattered 
timber,  and  pools,  cutting  beneath  the  roots 
of  trees,  are  typical.  When  feeding,  it  has 
been  observed  that  brook  trout  often  station 
themselves  in  the  swirls  and  eddies  near  the 
heads  of  the  pools,  darting  from  the  com- 
paratively quiet  water  in  such  spots  into 
the  current  to  seize  current  carried  food  and 
returning  quickly  to  their  former  stations. 
In  some  mountain  streams  it  is  possible  to 
fish  a fly,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  tendency 
of  charr  to  lie  with  heads  pointing  upstream, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  fish  directly  or  quartering 
upstream  if  possible.  If  the  stream  is  so 
brushy  that  fly  casting  verges  on  the  im- 
possible, natural  lures  such  as  the  garden 
worm,  grub  worm,  pine  sawyer,  cricket  or 
grasshopper  floated  downstream  may  yield 
excellent  fish  for  the  creel.  By  all  means, 
if  fishing  downstream,  guard  against  stirring 
up  muddy  water  for  this  seems  to  be  a jinx 
in  taking  mountain  brookies.  The  less  wad- 
ing the  better,  is  a good  rule  to  follow. 
While  a 10  inch  native  from  waters  of  this 
type  is  a fish  in  which  to  feel  justifiable 
pride,  some  of  our  limestone  fed  meadow 
streams  in  farming  districts  may  occasionally 
yield  brook  trout  of  fourteen  inches  or  better. 
Streams  of  this  type  often  have  a magnificent 
supply  of  crustaceans  and  natural  insects 
upon  which  the  natives  thrive  and  grow. 

Those  Cagey  Browns 

A glance  over  the  record  fish  taken  each 
year  in  this  classification  reveals  without 
much  question  the  type  forage  which  they 
favor.  Almost  without  exception,  it  will  be 
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The  brown  trout  appears  particularly  adaptable  for  Pennsylvania’s  intensely  fished  waters. 
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noted  on  the  Angler  honor  roll,  that  the 
record  brown  trout  have  been  taken  on 
worm  or  minnow.  And,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  minnow  or  worm  fishermen 
who  gun  for  these  giant  trout  approach  as 
closely  the  “expert”  classification  as  any 
trout  fishermen  in  the  state  today.  Not  only 
must  their  technique  be  polished  in  the 
extreme,  but  they  must  possess  a vast  fund 
of  knowledge  of  trout  traits  and  tendencies 
to  lure  these  big  fish  to  the  strike. 

Big  browns  seem  to  favor  night  feeding  to 
a notable  degree,  lurking  beneath  over- 
hanging banks,  sunken  logs,  or  other  cover 
during  daylight  hours.  This  nocturnal  ten- 
dency perhaps,  is  a major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  their  presence  year,  after  year  in  some 
of  the  hardest-fished  streams  in  the  state. 
From  dusk  to  dawn,  they  are  deadly  for- 
agers, taking  their  toll  in  good  part  from 
other  fish  present  in  the  stream,  and  not 
excluding  smaller  members  of  their  own 
clan  from  the  diet.  When  the  water  becomes 
murky  following  a sudden  shower,  some 
outstanding  brown  trout  fall  to  the  worm 
fisherman,  (nightcrawlers  favored). 

Whether  by  coincidence  or  otherwise,  it 
has  been  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  heaviest  brown  trout  taken  in  the  state 
in  recent  years  have  been  caught  during 
that  period  from  May  15  to  season  close  on 
July  31.  Based  on  the  record,  it  would 
seem  that  higher  water  temperatures  pre- 
vailing in  brown  trout  water  later  in  the 
season  must  have  some  stimulating  effect  on 
the  foraging  tendencies  of  giant  browns. 

The  art  of  minnow  fishing  for  trout,  and 
it  is  an  art  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
centers  about  the  veteran  who  fishes  a min- 
now on  a double  hook  behind  a swivel.  Ob- 
servation of  a pool  frequented  by  a big 
brown  has  probably  acquainted  him  with  the 
favored  feeding  stations  of  the  fish.  One 
of  the  best  minnow  fishermen  we  know  is 
uncannily  accurate  in  placing  his  casts  with 
a nine  foot  rod  having  plenty  of  backbone. 
The  delicate  manner  with  which  he  flicks 


the  minnow  into  small  shoreline  pockets,  at 
the  edge  of  boulders,  and  then  the  flashing, 
tantalizing  retrieve  of  the  lure,  have  long 
been  a source  of  wonder  and  admiration  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  He  is  a careful 
fisherman,  creating  a minimum  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  water  he  happens  to  be  fishing, 
and  his  cautious  methods  usually  bring  re- 
sults. 

When  a hefty  brown  rolls  to  the  strike  at 
a minnow,  it  is  suggestive  of  a striking 
pickerel.  After  the  minnow  has  been  taken 
it  generally  settles  to  the  bottom,  only  a 
few  chopping  tugs  indicating  its  presence 
at  the  end  of  the  line  as  it  mouths  and  turns 
the  bait  preparatory  to  swallowing  it  head- 
first. Some  veteran  minnow  fishermen  we 
know  prefer  the  double  bronze  hook,  eyed 


and  pointed  at  the  shaft  end  with  comple- 
mentary safety  catch  attachment  (to  which 
it  is  fastened  after  having  been  run  through 
the  vent  and  mouth  of  the  minnow)  above 
all  others.  The  double  hook,  after  sufficient 
time  has  been  permitted  the  big  trout  to 
mouth  the  bait,  frequently  insures  firm 
hooking  in  its  tough  jaws.  As  to  the  type 
minnow  generally  favored,  the  little  black 
nosed  dace,  rarely  exceeding  a length  of  2 
or  2%  inches,  ranks  at  the  top.  Half  a dozen 
of  these  minnows,  salted  down  and  tough- 
ened in  a damp  rag  immediately  after  they 
are  caught,  may  suffice  for  a day’s  fishing 
if  reasonable  care  is  used  in  fishing  them. 

In  Britain,  where  the  science  of  trout 
stream  management  had  been  brought  to  a 
peak  before  the  war,  brown  trout  over  16 
or  18  inches  in  length  were  regarded  as  un- 
desirable to  the  water,  and  carefully  regu- 
lated worm  or  other  bait  fishing  was  re- 
sorted to  in  removing  them.  While,  it  is 
true,  some  of  this  objection  to  big  browns 
centered  about  their  bottom  feeding  ten- 
dencies and  rare  (if  ever)  rising  to  the 
artificial  fly,  their  recognized  cannibalism  was 
also  a prime  factor  in  bringing  about  their 
control.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  brown 
trout  is  a native  English  fish,  and  much  of 
the  research  conducted  in  British  waters 
pertained  to  this  species.  That  similar  con- 
trol of  cannibal  browns  is  desirable  in 
American  waters  goes  without  saying,  and 
the  expert  minnow  and  worm  fisherman  is 
of  major  importance  to  achieving  that  end. 

The  Free  Rising  Rainbow 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fish  introduced 
to  Pennsylvania  waters  has  won  for  itself 
popularity  exceeding  that  of  the  rainbow 
trout.  This  free-rising  surface  feeder  from 
the  snow  fed  waters  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
ranks  today  as  a pronounced  pet  with  dry 
fly,  wet  fly  and  streamer  fly  fishermen. 
Spectacular  in  its  fighting  tactics,  it  has 
won  universal  acclaim  from  the  fly  fishing 
fraternity.  Its  failure  to  stay  put  in  many 
of  our  waters  after  planting  may  be  termed 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


The  hlack  spotted  rainbow  trout  from  the  Pacific  Slope  ranks  as  an  ace  fly  fish  for  Pennsylvania 

anglers. 
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OPENING  DAY 

By  H.  T.  WIEAND 

IT  was  raining  steadily  when  I heard  Jack’s 
horn  blow.  I put  on  a jacket  and  cap  and 
sloshed  up  to  help  him  unload  and  tote  the 
boxes  of  food  and  fishing  paraphenalia  down 
to  the  cabin,  where  there  was  plenty  of  hot 
coffee  waiting. 

For  the  past  month  he  had  been  telling  us 
that  he  would  be  too  busy  to  get  away  for 
the  opening  day  of  our  Pennsylvania  trout 
season,  but  we  knew  quite  well  that  at  the 
break  of  day  he’d  be  wading  the  little  trout 
stream  below  the  cabin.  Jack  had  helped  to 
build  our  comfortable  little  cabin  several 
summers  before,  and  since  we  had  left  our 
city  home  to  come  up  and  live  on  our  two 
hundred  acres  of  woods  and  abandoned 
fields,  he  had  become  a frequent  and  very 
wePnme  visitor. 

After  a cup  of  hot  coffee  we  sat  before  the 
fireplace  with  our  smokes,  while  I inspected 
the  new  equipment  which  he  had  picked  up 
while  browsing  through  his  favorite  sporting 
goods  store,  where  he  was  a never  ending 
source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Two 
or  three  customers  like  Jack  would  do  much 
to  keep  the  spector  of  poverty  from  his  door. 
There  was  a new  two  piece  fly  rod  that  was 
a work  of  art,  seven  and  a half  feet  long, 
weighing  just  a shade  over  four  ounces;  an 
HEH  tapered  line;  and  some  new  extra  long 
Nylon  leaders,  tied  specially  for  another  of 
his  famous  experiments.  There  were  other 
gadgets:  a new  featherweight  fly  reel  to 
match  the  two  piece  rod,  a plastic  fly  box 
with  a spring-hinged  cover,  and  a new  land- 
ing net  made  by  a famous  Maine  outfitter. 

I had  a dozen  new  flies  which  had  been 
tied  for  me  by  one  of  the  local  fishermen,  a 
“native”  who  knew  and  loved  his  fishing  like 
only  a native  can.  They  were  beauties. 
Crudely  printed  on  top  of  the  old  cardboard 
box  in  which  they  came  were  the  words 
“Gordon’s  Streem  Tested  Flies”,  and  inside 
were  three  gray  hackles  in  different  sizes, 
three  blank  gnats,  two  black  quills,  two 
Royal  Coachmen,  one  ginger  quill,  and  one 
hell-cat  minnow.  And  they  were  really 
‘stream  tested’,  for  I had  often  seen  their 
creator  fishing  them  with  results  little  short 
of  the  miraculous.  But  in  spite  of  my  en- 
thusiasm Jack  viewed  them  with  evident 
suspicion,  for  he  was  a dyed-in-the-wool 
“wormer”. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  we  assembled  our 
outfits  to  take  on  the  stream  early  next 
morning.  The  weather  was  definitely  bad; 
the  stream  was  rising  and  muddy;  and  the 
eleven  o’clock  radio  forecast  was  in  no  way 
encouraging.  Over  a last  pipeful  we  decided 
to  fish  the  stream  from  both  ends  towards  the 
middle.  I was  to  start  at  the  mouth  and  fish 
upstream  with  my  flies,  and  Jack  was  to 
start  at  the  little  bridge  and  fish  down  with 
his  “garden  hackle”. 

The  little  run  we  were  to  fish  was  only 
about  a mile  long,  with  a rapid  fall  which 
made  a series  of  swift  riffles  and  deep,  rock- 
rimmed  pools.  It  was  seldom  fished  by  any- 
one except  ourselves,  for  only  a few  of  us 
knew  that  it  had  been  liberally  stocked  with 
Brook  Trout  several  years  before.  They 
had  found  the  water  to  their  liking,  and  now 
nearly  every  pool  held  some  of  the  little 
speckled  gamesters.  They  had  offered  good 
sport  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  we  fully 
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expected  even  better  luck  during  the  com- 
ing months,  for  we  had  been  careful  about 
size  limits  and  had  done  our  best  to  return 
the  undersized  fellows  uninjured. 

It  had  stopped  raining  when  we  crawled 
out  next  morning,  but  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  the  wind  was  still  from  the  southeast. 
After  a hot  breakfast  we  pulled  on  our  boots 
and  heavy  hunting  coats  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  a jumble  of  odds  and  ends  that 
would  puzzle  anyone  but  an  early  season 
stream  fisherman.  Jack  headed  out  the 
muddy  road  to  the  bridge,  and  I cut  down 
the  steep  brush  covered  slope  to  the  spot 
where  the  run  joined  the  big  creek  where  the 
rainbows  and  browns  lurked. 

The  run  was  high  and  roily,  but  still  not 
too  discolored  for  a fair  chance  with  the  wet 
flies.  I tied  a six  foot  Nylon  leader  with  a 
2X  tippet  to  my  D level  line  and  put  one 
of  the  black  quills  on  the  tip  and  another 
about  a foot  up  the  leader.  The  lower  end 
of  the  creek  was  too  brushy  to  permit  decent 
casting,  but  by  picking  my  way  carefully 
along  the  bank  I was  able  to  flip  the  six  foot 
leader  and  a bit  of  line  to  the  base  of  the 
riffles  and  follow  through  with  the  rod 
rapidly  enough  to  get  fair  results,  though 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  artificials 
simulated  a swimming  nymph  very  closely. 
I fished  up  through  several  pools  without  a 
strike,  but  at  a bend  in  the  stream  where  the 
current  cut  back  under  a shale  ledge  I got 
a nice  strike  by  staying  out  of  sight  and 
dropping  the  flies  into  the  current  above  the 
ledge.  He  hit  the  tip  fly  and  gave  a nice  bit 
of  fight  to  the  light  rod  I was  using.  He  was 
a neat  nine  incher,  and  I slipped  him  into 
the  creel  with  a lot  of  satisfaction;  for  the 
first  fish  of  the  season,  like  the  first  grouse 
in  November,  always  gave  me  a bit  of  com- 
placency. Probably  it  was  because  that  first 
one  seemed  to  take  the  pressure  off;  one 
could  not  be  ‘skunked’  after  that  first  victim 
was  in  the  bag.  By  the  time  I reached  the 
trail  crossing  where  I was  to  meet  Jack  I 
had  landed  two  more,  one  at  the  lower  side 
of  some  down- timber  that  spanned  the  creek, 
and  the  other  in  a sandy  pool  below  a tum- 
bling little  cascade.  I cleaned  the  three  of 
them  and  crawled  under  a ledge  to  wait  for 
the  ‘wormer’  to  show  up. 

The  rain  began  again,  but  under  my 
shelter  it  was  quite  comfortable,  and  I 
munched  a candy  bar  and  watched  upstream 
for  him  to  appear.  In  a little  while  I saw 
him  wading  the  edge  of  the  stream,  un- 
mindful of  the  rain  and  the  wet  brush, 
dunking  his  “garden  hackle”  into  a riffle 
and  letting  it  float  into  the  deep  water  be- 
low. In  answer  to  my,  “What  luck?”  he 
threw  his  creel  beside  me,  and  I dumped 
five  nice  trout  on  the  ground.  I showed 
him  the  three  I had  caught,  and  he  grinned 
exasperatingly  and  tapped  his  worm  box 
suggestively. 

Each  opening  day  for  three  seasons  he  had 
taken  his  limit  long  before  I did  and  he 
felt,  reasonably  enough,  that  he  had  proved 
the  common  earthworm  superior  to  black 
quills  and  their  wet  and  dry  cousins  for 
April  and  May  trout  fishing.  I would  doubt- 
less have  agreed  with  him  had  I been  leaning 
on  my  own  experience  with  the  rod  and 
reel,  but  I was  by  now  a convert  of  the  one 
and  only  Gordon.  I had  seen  him  time  and 
again  take  his  limit  with  the  fly  on  the  first 
days  of  the  season  when  the  stream  was  so 


crowded  that  he  had  almost  to  throw  his 
line  over  some  angler’s  shoulder.  I had 
seen  the  baffled  look  on  some  of  the  faces 
as  his  litttle  imitation  stone  fly  nymph 
snatched  a trout  from  a pocket  where  a 
worm  had  dangled  fruitlessly  again  and 
again.  So  I stuck  to  my  “Gordon’s  Streem 
Tested  Flies”  and  talked  of  the  sportsman- 
ship and  skill  that  attended  the  use  of 
artificial  lures.  And  Jack  stuck  to  his  worms 
and  his  ten  foot  leaders. 

We  ate  our  lunch,  and,  leaving  the  little 
creek,  followed  the  old  lumber  road  along 
Scrubgrass,  which  flowed  into  the  river  a 
mile  or  more  below.  About  half  way  down 
Jack  decided  to  start  fishing  some  of  the 
deep  holes  and  work  back  up  towards  the 
cabin  trail.  I kept  on  almost  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  where  the  conditions  were 
ideal  for  casting.  In  spite  of  the  roily 
water  I expected  a bit  of  excitement,  for  I 
had  seen  several  nice  big  brownies  finning 
lazily  under  the  washed  out  roots  that  edged 
the  stream.  It  had  been  late  in  the  fall, 
while  setting  coon  traps  that  I had  seen 
them,  but  I felt  sure  they  were  still  there. 
Two  hours  of  casting  and  changing  flies  with 
cold  fingers  yielded  not  so  much  as  a rise, 
and  by  the  time  I reached  the  Swimming 
Hole  my  faith  as  a disciple  of  the  artificial 
was  beginning  to  wane.  It  was  well  that 
no  worms  were  available,  else  I should  have 
certainly  back-slid.  I determined  to  try 
the  Swimming  Hole  and  call  it  quits. 

The  Swimming  Hole  was  the  largest  and 
deepest  pool  in  the  whole  stretch  of  water, 
dropping  steeply  on  either  side  from  large 
boulders  that  offered  no  footing  for  a booted 
fisherman.  At  the  upper  end  the  water  cas- 
caded swiftly  from  a higher  pool,  forming 
a swift  current  that  swirled  against  and 
under  the  rocks  and  afforded  perfect  sanc- 
tuary to  a wary  old  “lunker”.  It  could  be 
fished  properly  only  from  the  lower  end, 
where  it  spread  out  into  a shallow,  rock- 
filled  basin.  I knew  that  there  were  some 
nice  fish  there,  could  I but  get  a lure  to 
them,  and  having  tried  all  the  wet  flies  I 
tied  on  the  little  Hell-cat  minnow  and  put 
a split  shot  about  two  feet  up  the  leader  to 
get  it  down  near  the  bottom.  I waded  to 
the  edge  of  the  deep  water  and  whipped 
out  enough  line  to  get  above  the  rock  on 
the  left  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  current. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  cast  I felt  a slight 
bump  as  I pulled  the  lure  across  the  cur- 
rent. It  felt  like  a momentary  snag  so  I 
did  not  set  the  hook,  and  when  the  line 
tightened  steadily  across  the  swift  water  I 
felt  sure  that  I was  hung  up  pretty  tight  and 
I gave  a quick  tug  to  free  it.  There  was 
an  answering  tug  on  the  other  end  that  set 
my  heart  to  pounding,  for  I knew  that  I 
was  fast  to  a fish  and  a good  one  at  that. 
The  rod  bent  dangerously  before  I had  sense 
enough  to  let  out  some  line,  but  from  then 
on  I played  him  as  carefully  as  I knew  how. 
He  fought  gamely  enough  for  the  better  part 
of  a half  hour,  but  I had  plenty  of  room  to 
play  him  and  bring  him  to  net.  He  was  a 
beautiful  brown  trout,  just  under  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  best  trout  I had  ever  pulled 
from  that  piece  of  water. 

I put  him  into  the  fish  bag  and  started 
smugly  upstream  to  find  Jack  and  get  in  a 
bit  of  gloating,  but  he  had  returned  to  the 
cabin.  I found  him  on  the  porch  cleaning 
trout,  ten  of  them,  from  eight  to  eleven 
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inches  long,  and  glowing  with  pleasure  at  his 
luck.  Learning  that  I had  caught  but  four, 
he  reached  for  his  worm  can  and  handed  it 
to  me  with  a grin.  As  I pulled  the  three 
brookies  out  he  grinned  all  the  more,  but 
when  the  big  brown  fellow  slipped  out  of 
the  creel  the  grin  froze  into  a look  of  sickly 
surprise.  I made  the  most  of  my  moment. 

We  ate  the  big  fellow  for  supper,  fried  in 
deep  fat,  and  indescribably  delicious.  When 
we  had  again  settled  in  chairs  before  the 
log  fire,  pipes  lit  and  stomachs  full,  we  began 
to  plan  our  strategy  for  the  next  day’s  fish- 
ing. I said  nothing  when  Jack  picked  up 
my  case  and  looked  at  the  flies  and  especially 
at  the  Hell-cat  minnow,  but  I had  to  laugh 
when  he  put  on  his  jacket  and  handed  me 
mine  and  dragged  me  off  to  Gordon’s  for  a 
Hell-cat,  a black  gnat  and  a ginger  quill. 
I knew  only  too  well  that  when  Gordon, 
who  was  more  convincing  than  a Methodist 
evangelist,  got  through  with  him,  he  would 
be  an  “all-out”  fly  fisherman,  probably  much 
worse  than  myself.  The  supremacy  of  the 
worm  and  the  crawfish  and  the  “shiner” 
would  be  ended. 


NORTHEAST  SPORTSMEN 
VOICE  APPROVAL 

Delegates  in  attendance  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Northeastern  Division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  after 
listening  to  talks  delivered  by  Charles  F. 
Berkey,  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  new 
Split  Rock  Club,  and  Joseph  O’Byme,  writer 
of  outdoor  sports  for  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, radio  commentator  and  also  con- 
nected with  the  club,  unanimously  endorsed 
the  agreement  to  be  made  between  the  state 
fish  and  game  commissions  and  the  Split 
Rock  group. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pact  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  land  leased  by  the  Split 
Rock  Club,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
water  on  the  property  will  be  open  to  the 
public  for  use  in  the  future.  This  means  that 
the  Lehigh  River,  long  a fishing  paradise, 
will  be  entirely  open  for  public  angling. 
Messrs.  Berkey  and  O’Byme  were  extended 
a vote  of  thanks  by  regional  sportsmen  for 
their  talks  delivered  here  at  the  suggestion 
of  Chairman  Jack  L.  Neiger,  state  fish  com- 
missioner, who  presided  over  the  session 
held  in  the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 

The  Northeastern  Division  voted  on  resolu- 
tions to  be  considered  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  convention  in  Harrisburg,  Feb. 
13  and  14,  and  instructed  their  delegates, 
Commissioner  Neiger  and  Benjamin  Kane, 
of  Susquehanna  as  to  their  wishes  in  voting. 

Four  Men  Endorsed 

The  organization  considered  endorsements 
for  appointment  filling  a vacancy  on  the 
state  game  commission  in  this  section  and 
unanimously  endorsed  Attorney  John  H. 
Price  and  George  MacFarlane  of  Scranton; 
Dr.  H.  S.  Birchard  of  Montrose,  and  Earnest 
Harwood  of  Hazleton,  who  is  a former  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  a former  executive 
director  of  the  board  of  game  commissioners. 
Attorney  Price,  too,  served  as  commissioner 
for  a number  of  years.  Appointment  of  any 
one  of  the  four  men  endorsed  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  organization. 

The  delegates  also  voted  to  oppose  the 
hiring  of  a permanent  secretary  to  be  located 
in  Harrisburg,  an  individual  who  would  also 
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act  as  a lobbyist  and  contact  man.  However, 
it  was  moved  to  have  the  board  of  direc- 
tors consider  such  an  appointment  and  re- 
port back  to  the  1943  federation  convention. 

The  Northeastern  Division  now  has  the 
largest  membership  in  its  history  and  the 
members  expressed  the  fact  emphatically 
that  they  would  like  to  have  additional  repre- 
sentation on  the  game  commission  to  work 
with  the  present  regional  representative  on 
the  fish  commission.  Selection  of  a leader 
from  the  ranks  of  the  sportsmen  would  be 
welcome.  Action  was  also  taken  on  a number 
of  other  resolutions  of  vital  interest  to  hun- 
ters, fishermen  and  all  lovers  of  outdoor 
life.  These  resolutions  will  come  up  for 
final  action  at  the  state  federation  two-day 
meeting  next  month  in  Harrisburg. 


Trout  Traits 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
the  heaviest  count  against  it.  Wanderlust 
or  no,  however,  while  a stocking  of  rainbow 
trout  remain  in  a stream,  the  fishermen  are 
assured  of  action  aplenty. 

While  this  magnificently  marked  trout  from 
the  west  has  undergone  some  changes  in 
habits,  notably  that  of  spawning,  since  its 
introduction,  it  seems  instinctively  to  have 
retained  many  of  the  traits  of  its  forebears. 
Time  and  again,  dry  fly  fishermen  on  our 
heavier  streams  have  noted  its  tendency  to 
frequent  white  water  swirls  and  eddies,  in 
fact,  the  roughest  water  sections  of  the 
stream.  Apparently,  broken  water  super- 
charged with  oxygen  is  to  its  liking,  and 
some  good  rainbows  have  been  marked  down 
in  such  spots.  The  change  in  spawning  time 
of  the  rainbow  here  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  observed  with  keen  interest  at  the 
hatcheries.  In  their  native  habitat,  spawn- 
ing takes  place  in  the  spring,  usually  in  May, 
while  female  rainbows  being  held  at  the 
hatcheries  here  may  become  ripe  at  any 
time  from  October  through  February. 

There  will  probably  always  be  argument 
among  trout  fishermen  as  to  the  comparative 
fighting  qualities  of  our  charr,  and  the  in- 
troduced brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout. 
The  native  is  definitely  not  a water  break- 
ing fish,  although  individuals  may  occa- 
sionally display  this  tendency.  It  is,  how- 


ever, a cagey  underwater  battler,  powerful 
in  its  lunges  to  break  away  after  its  swift, 
sure  strike,  and  crafty  in  that  it  takes  ad- 
vantage of  sunken  brush  or  other  under- 
water cover  during  its  battle  for  freedom. 
We  rank  it,  ounce  for  ounce,  as  superior  to 
the  brown  and  rainbow  in  staying  qualities 
after  being  hooked.  When  it  comes  to  water 
breaking  tactics  after  the  hook  has  been  set, 
the  brown  trout  would  appear  to  rank  at 
about  a midway  point  between  the  brook 
trout  and  rainbow.  It  is  spectacular  in  its 
breaks  from  the  water,  and  displays  much 
power  and  cunning  in  its  underwater  tactics. 
If  the  rainbow,  in  our  humble  opinion,  ranks 
below  both  brook  and  brown  in  staying 
power,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  violent  splurge  of  energy 
it  expends  immediately  after  it  has  felt  the 
barb.  It  would  seem  almost  miraculous  if 
a 15  or  16  inch  rainbow  trout  in  the  pink 
of  condition  could  long  maintain  the  spec- 
tacular fight  for  freedom  that  follows  so 
swiftly  upon  the  setting  of  the  hook.  Here 
is  a fish  that  literally  goes  beserk  in  the 
opening  phases  of  its  battle.  We  have  seen 
hooked  rainbows  lunge  from  the  water,  not 
in  one  leap,  but  in  a series  of  lunges  in 
which  they  literally  stood  on  their  tails  as 
they  skimmed  over  the  surface.  So  dynamic 
is  this  frenzied  display  that  they  seem  vir- 
tually to  sap  their  amazing  energy  in  periods 
of  from  three  to  five  minutes,  but  mark  well, 
brief  as  that  period  of  time  may  sound,  it 
leaves  impressions  engraved  on  the  angler’s 
memory  that  should  endure  for  years. 

In  the  building  of  morale  so  vitally  needed 
now  that  our  country  is  at  war,  outdoor 
sports  are  of  momentous  importance.  And 
few  of  these  may  be  said  to  exceed  in  appeal 
this  grand,  restful  sport  of  trout  fishing. 


The  remora  bears  on  its  head  a sucking  disk 
which  is  a modified  backfin,  looking  much  like 
the  corrugated  rubber  heels  of  shoes.  So 
powerful  is  the  suction  of  the  disk  that  the 
natives  of  Chinese  waters  use  the  fish  for 
catching  turtles.  Attaching  a thin  line  to  its 
tail,  they  cast  it  into  the  water  near  a turtle 
toward  which  it  promptly  darts,  fastening  it- 
self quickly  to  the  under  surface.  If  the  turtle 
is  not  too  heavy  and  powerful  it  can  there- 
upon be  drawn  to  the  boat  and  firmly  secured. 


Trout  hatching  troughs  at  the  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery  in  Bedford  County 
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A TYRO  SAYS  SOME  MORE 

By  BARNEY  FELSBURG 


AS  a Tyro  in  this  game  of  fly  fishing  there’s 
one  thing  you  got  to  get  in  your  head,  and 
you  have  to  leave  it  lay  there  too.  You  must 
realize  that  all  fishermen  are  good-natured 
liars.  And  when  you  realize  that  then  you 
will  also  realize  there  ain’t  no  such  bug  in 
this  old  world  of  ours  that  can  be  classed  as 
an  ‘all  time  killer.’ 

If  you  don’t  realize  that  then  you’re  going 
to  find  yourself  falling  for  stories  about  how 
good  the  ‘secret’  fly  that  So-and-So  uses  is 
considered  to  be.  And  you’re  going  to  hear 
tali  tales  about  how  Mr.  Whosis  caught  fish 
up  near  Paddy’s  Tunnel  when  nobody  else 
could  take  any  and  just  because  he  had  a pet 
fly  of  his  own. 

When  you  hear  such  stories  you  can  just 
rest  assured  that  somebody  is  trying  to  put 
something  across. 

Now,  if  you  read  about  a Tyro’s  Aces  you 
probably  think  that  the  above  statement  is 
contradictory.  For  there  aren’t  many  people 
who  ever  heard  of  the  so-called  Breadcrust 
and  Breadcrust  Special.  Aren’t  they  ‘secret 
killers’?  You  bet  your  boots  they’re  not! 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptians 
when  the  first  trout  fly  was  first  used  and 
we’ll  discover  that  they  used  a red  body  fly 
with  brown  hackles  on  it.  A little  later  some- 
one tried  it  with  yellow  in  the  body.  Then 
some  guy  came  along  and  tried  it  with  gray 
hackle  and  all  through  the  years  the  Brown 
Hackle  and  Gray  Hackle  flies  have  been  known 
to  the  men  who  throw  out  flies  upon  the 
waters.  But,  from  Old  Timers  and  Tyros,  the 
announcement  of  the  Breadcrust  and  the 
Breadcrust  Special,  brought  forth  many  many 
letters  and  words  yet  beneath  the  surface 
those  two  flies  are  only  pepped  up  versions  of 
the  time-tried  Brown  and  Gray  Hackle  flies! 
The  dressing  of  the  Special  was  even  given 
yet  Old  Timers,  who  should  have  knowm 
better,  still  fell  for  the  old,  old  story  of  won- 
derful killers.  If  I had  said,  in  that  article, 
that  one  of  the  aces  was  a Brown  or  Gray 
Hackle,  many  of  the  readers  would  doubtless 
have  said:  “Heck,  I know  they’re  good!” 
Using  a quill  body  to  make  up  our  old, 
good  Brown  and  Gray  Hackle  fly  gives  us  a 
better  floater  and  a longer  life  than  the  old 
wool,  or  silk  bodies. 

So  for  Heavens  Sake,  and  your  money’s 
sake,  don’t  fall  for  any  stories  about  Mr. 
Whosis’s  killing  fly. 

Maybe  Mr.  Whosis  did  take  fish  from  a place 
where  no-one  else  took  them  but  maybe  he 
was  using  a different  size  hook  than  the  rest 
of  the  guys.  Maybe  he  was  fishing  wet  fly 
and  everyone  else  was  fishing  dry  fly.  Maybe 
he  wasn’t  jerking  his  retrieve  but  just  giving 
it  a slow,  steady  pull  or  even  only  letting  it 
flow  with  the  current.  He  was  doing  some- 
thing that  the  next  guy  wasn’t  doing  and  the 
chances  are  that,  if  he  was  using  a Brown 
Hackle  peacock,  anyone  else  could  have  used 
a Coachman  or  a Royal  Coachman  or  the 
countless  other  flies  which  are  only  changed 
versions  of  the  Brown  Hackle,  provided  they 
fish  by  a method  similar  to  Mr.  Whosis. 

You  can  take  any  fly  made  and  by  making 
a slight  change  here  or  there  find  you  have  a 
pattern  all  your  own  and  you  can  even  give 
it  a name  of  your  own  but  basically  it  will 
be  one  of  a dozen  similar  patterns. 

When  I stumbled  across  the  fly  called  Hedy’s 
Pet  I thought  I had  made  a discovery  of  a 


sc  called  ‘secret  killer,’  but  I didn’t.  I found 
out  later  that  there  are  so  many  different  flies 
that  almost  approached  that  pattern  that 
mine  could  almost  be  called  a copy.  And 
later  on  some  guy  might  find  something 
to  add  to  Bedy’s  Pet  and  he  might  call  it  by 
another  name  and  he’ll  eventually  find  out 
that  even  he  don’t  have  a NEW  fly.  It  just 
so  happened  that  on  the  particular  stream  I 
was  fishing  at  the  time  (Rapid  Rim)  there 
is  an  abundance  of  small  yellow  stone  flies  or 
yellow  mays  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them. 

The  greatest  fly  fisherman  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  fishing  history,  used  only  three 
different  flies  but  he  used  them  in  many 
sizes.  The  hooks  that  most  of  our  fishing  is 
done  with  was  named  after  that  fellow— 
a guy  by  the  name  of  Pennell!  I wouldn’t  be 
a bit  surprised  though  if  on  some  off-days  he 
might  have  tried  a ‘killer’  he  heard  about  from 
Johnny  Bull. 

So  what?  So  lets  get  on  with  our  Tyro’s 
fishing  lesson.  All  you  got  to  do  is  chose 
your  flies  (with  the  experts  help)  get  your 
line  and  reel  all  hitched  up  to  the  rod  and 
cast  your  fly  on  the  water. 

Practise  makes  perfect  but  you  don’t  have 
to  be  perfect  to  practise. 


A BAIT  FISHERMAN  STATES 
HIS  STAND 

Writes  William  E.  Robin  of  Tobyhanna: 

“On  receiving  my  copy  of  the  Angler  to- 
day I see  where  one  gentleman  in  the  ‘Here 
and  There’  department  thinks  that  bait  fish- 
ermen and  meat  fishermen  are  the  same. 
Allow  me  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
in  question.  Fly  fishing  is  a sport  but  fish- 
ing with  flies  does  not  make  a sportsman. 
Compare  the  bait  fisherman  who  gambles 
one  type  of  bait,  worms  or  minnows,  for  in- 
stance, on  a fishing  trip  with  the  fly  fisher- 
man who  has  30  to  120  patterns  of  flies  in 
his  kit  and  who  fishes  with  three  flies  tied  on 
the  leader  at  one  time.  Sportsmanship  con- 
sists of  being  fair.  Many  fly  men  say  May  1 
for  the  opening  but  don’t  complain  about 
late  June  or  July  fishing  when  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  catch  a trout  on  a worm  as  it  is  to 
catch  an  April  trout  on  a fly.  I know  of 
some  bait  fishermen  who  will  cut  the  leader 
on  a deep  hooked  trout  that  doesn’t  meet 
their  requirements.  It  is  my  belief  that  a 
15  inch  or  bigger  trout  is  injurious  to  a 
stream  and  the  few  times  one  will  rise  to 
flies  does  not  warrant  his  protection  for  fly 
fishermen  alone.  I am  not  hinting  for  a 
worm  fishing  project.  I’ll  catch  my  trout 
where  I can,  take  no  more  than  I need  to  eat, 
and  not  ask  that  any  other  class  of  fisher- 
men be  slighted  for  my  benefit  or  the  benefit 
of  my  fellow  fishermen.” 


The  fisherman  whose  line  was  being  extricated  from  overhanging  branches  when  this  picture 
was  taken  had  Just  managed  to  step  aside,  leaving  Jack  Du  Bois  of  Merion  and  Vic  Sweet  of 
Ardmore  to  be  caught  by  the  camera  while  they  fished  for  trout  on  Mill  Creek  in  Lower 
Merion  Township. 
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The  End  of  the  Rainbow 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
tails  and  spinner  combinations.  Nothing 
doing.  Good  imitations  of  a grasshopper  and 
[a  cricket  caused  him  to  back  suspiciously 
away.  At  the  end  of  what  seemed  like  ten 
minutes,  but  in  reality  closer  to  thirty  I 
'gave  up  in  disgust.  I even  doubted  if  the 
fish  would  take  flight  should  he  see  me. 
Accordingly,  I disclosed  myself. 

; What  followed  was  bewildering.  There 
was  a flash  under  the  log,  another  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  submerged  legs  and  still 
another  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  some  twenty 
feet  from  where  I stood.  The  three  move- 
ments could  have  been  timed  by  the  quick 
utterance  of  zing — zing — zing.  That  was  that, 
so  I continued  onward. 

Late  that  afternoon  on  my  way  back  to 
the  bridge  and  my  waiting  companions  I 
paused  for  another  try  at  that  rainbow. 
Screened  by  the  clump  of  upturned  roots  I 
peered  into  the  water.  The  fish  was  on 
deck  at  the  self-same  spot. 

; This  time  I decided  to  appeal  to  its  pug- 
nacity rather  than  to  its  appetite.  Accord- 
ingly, I hauled  out  four  or  five  garishly 
colored  flies.  One,  a scarlet  hued  night- 
mare, was  my  first  choice.  Dropping  it  softly 
into  the  middle  of  the  pool  I began  working 
it  toward  the  unsuspecting  fish. 

Unsuspecting,  did  I say?  That  fly  was 
spotted  the  moment  it  hit  the  water.  This 
time  there  was  but  a single  zing,  and  the 
fish  disappeared  into  what  is  the  aquatic 
equivalent  of  thin  air.  I pursued  my  way 
to  the  bridge. 


“Do  you  have  a flashlight  with  you?” 
asked  George  as  we  piled  out  of  the  car  at 
the  bridge  after  returning  from  Mercer. 

“Yeah,  I have  one  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment here,”  I replied  as  I fumbled  for  it. 

“We’ll  need  it — and  let’s  be  on  our  way,” 
he  said  gathering  up  his  stuff. 

On  our  way  to  the  rainbow’s  lair,  Bob 
and  I agreed  to  let  George  have  first  try 
at  the  fish. 

“There  may  not  be  a second  chance,”  he 
warned. 

“Meaning  what?”  challenged  Bob. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  George  quickly 
amended.  “I  mean  that  if  we  don’t  get  him 
on  the  first  try  he  probably  won’t  give  us 
another  chance  tonight.  Anyway,  not  unless 
we  change  tactics.” 

“There,  that  sounds  better,”  growled  Bob 
as  he  stumbled  through  a thorn  bush.  “And 
I gladly  concede  the  honor  to  you,”  he  added. 

“Me  too,”  I assented. 

When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  pasture 
wherein  the  pool  was  located  I gave  George 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  attempted  to  recon- 
struct the  pool’s  details  as  well  as  I could, 
“And,”  I warned,  “casting  is  out.  There  are 
too  many  entanglements.” 

George  pondered  for  a moment  and  finally 
announced  he  would  try  a luminous  trout 
plug. 

I was  frankly  puzzled.  “How  do  you  ex- 
pect to  handle  a plug?”  I asked. 

“Easy.  One  of  you  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  pool  can  hang  on  to  it  until  I make 
my  way  down  to  the  other  end.  When  I 
give  you  the  word  you  can  release  it. 
Then,  it’s  up  to  me  to  work  it  down  past 
the  old  boy’s  hangout.” 

I saw  the  light  and  considered  the  plan 


plausible.  “If  you  should  hang  him,”  I ad- 
vised, “keep  him  at  your  end  of  the  pool. 
There  aren’t  as  many  snags  down  there.” 

When  we  reached  our  destination  the 
sycamore  and  hemlock,  the  down  tree  and 
some  other  features  were  fairly  distin- 
gishable  in  the  open  pasture. 

“The  layout  is  about  as  you  described 
it,”  George  observed  approvingly. 

“Suppose  the  fish  isn’t  there?”  asked  Bob. 

“Are  they  always  where  you  expect  to 
find  them?”  I encountered. 

With  few  preparations  George  got  under- 
way. I stood  at  the  pool’s  head  waiting  to 
release  the  plug  that  I held  gingerly  in  my 
fingers.  Bob  manned  the  net  and  flashlight 
with  strict  orders  not  to  use  the  latter  un- 
less called  for. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  period 
I heard  George’s  cautious,  “Let  her  go.” 

The  little  plug  emanated  enough  light  to  be 
easily  perceived  as  it  began  its  momentous 
journey.  An  aimless  wobble  in  this  or  that 
direction  calculated  to  simulate  a minnow 
on  his  last  fins  indicated  that  the  fisherman 
was  doing  his  stuff. 

When  the  lure  curled  past  the  upturned 
roots  I held  my  breath  in  expectancy.  Its 
action  was  perfect.  The  soft  splash  of 
helpless  prey,  the  phosphorescent  ripples  and 
principally  its  apparent  aimlessness  looked 
positively  irresistible. 

But  the  diminutive  counterfeit  negotiated 
the  entire  length  of  the  pool  not  unnoticed 
perhaps,  but  certainly  unmolested.  I heard 
George  mutter  something  or  other. 

Let’s  try  it  again,”  I suggested. 

“Not  with  the  same  setup,”  said  George. 
Then  turning  to  Bob  he  asked  for  the 
flashlight.  With  it  he  disappeared  into  the 
gloom  of  the  pasture. 

“Wonder  what  he’s  up  to?”  Bob  asked. 

“Search  me,”  I came  back. 

A moment  later  the  bright  beams  of  the 
light  showed  George  apparently  searching 
the  ground  for  something. 

“Probably  looking  for  a night  crawler,” 
guessed  Bob. 

“Certainly  looks  like  it,”  I said  dubiously, 
although  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  believe 
it.  I lit  a cigaret. 

In  a few  minutes  George  returned.  “What 
were  you  looking  for?”  I asked. 

“This,”  he  replied,  holding  the  beam  close 
to  a piece  of  weathered  board  scarcely 
larger  than  his  hand. 

“Maybe  he  thinks  the  fish  is  a termite,” 
giggled  Bob. 

“Going  to  float  the  plug  down  on  it,” 
added  the  fisherman,  ignoring  the  jibe. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  as  on 
the  previous  trial  except  that  the  plug  was 
launched  on  its  journey  aboard  the  piece  of 
wood.  At  a strategic  point  George  gently 
drew  it  off  its  perch  and  it  slipped  into  the 
water  without  a ripple. 

At  the  first  erratic  twitch  there  was  a 
splash  where  the  lure  had  been  resting 
quietly  on  the  dark  surface.  “Whoops,  he’s 
on!”  George  yelped. 

Two  splashes  sounding  in  quick  succession 
indicated  as  much. 

George  didn’t  fool.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  have  taken  any  chances. 
As  a result,  the  heavy  going  soon  had  the 
fish  exhausted.  In  an  astonishingly  short 
time  it  was  worked  into  the  shallows.  Its 
dim  outline  showing  plainly  in  the  dark 


water,  indicated  the  fish  was  on  its  side. 

“Want  some  light?”  asked  Bob  as  he 
handed  George  the  net. 

“No,  keep  it  away.  It  may  put  new  life 
into  the  old  boy.” 

In  another  minute  it  was  all  over  and 
all  three  of  us  gloated  over  the  specimen 
as  it  lay  on  the  dewy  grass  under  a bright 
circle  of  light. 

“That  was  sure  hitting  the  jackpot,”  said 
George  jubilantly. 

“You  mean  the  pot  o’  gold,”  Bob  cor- 
rected. 

N.  B.  The  fish  had  shrunk  another  two 
inches.  Total  length,  16  inches. 


DEFENSE  FEATURES 
SPORTSMEN’S  RALLY 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  held  Janu- 
ary 14th  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
developed  into  one  of  defense.  Mr.  Cy 
Peterman,  sports  writer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  had  a lot  to  do  with  this  as  he 
spoke  on  his  latest  movement  about  how  the 
sportsmen  of  Philadelphia  and  surround- 
ing territory  could  best  organize  and  do  the 
most  good  for  civilian  defense.  He  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  sportsmen  engage  in 
hunting  and  possess  firearms.  With  this  ex- 
perience they  also  know  how  to  efficiently 
and  safely  use  their  firearms.  It  does  not 
take  a great  deal  of  imagination  for  one  to 
see  the  large  armed  civilian  defense  unit 
that  is  available  for  home  defense  if  these 
sportsmen  are  properly  organized.  This  idea 
met  with  very  enthusiastic  favor,  and  the 
association  has  directed  their  executive  com- 
mittee to  study  the  situation  to  determine 
how  best  its  members  can  serve  and  assist 
Cy  Peterman  in  promulgating  the  idea 
among  other  sportsmen. 

True  to  the  tradition  of  the  association, 
the  lucky  angler  members  were  again  shown 
that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
that  receives  recognition,  but  the  size.  Prizes 
are  awarded  every  year  to  the  member 
catching  the  largest  fish  of  each  popular 
species,  and  the  prizes  for  the  1941  catch 
were  presented  to  the  following: 

Brown  trout,  Joseph  P.  White;;  walleyed 
pike,  M.  W.  MacBain;  smallmouth  black 
bass,  Victor  G.  Brobst;  yellow  perch,  Walter 
Dougherty;  largemouth  black  bass,  S.  Lewis 
White;  striped  bass,  Thos.  W.  Platt;  pickerel, 
George  Schneck;  drum,  Stanley  A.  Zimba. 

Each  of  these  winners  received  a very 
worthwhile  award,  because  instead  of  re- 
ceiving some  article  of  fishing  tackle,  as 
heretofore,  they  were  each  given  a De- 
fense Stamp  Book  with  the  first  stamp  pasted 
therein  for  them,  valued  at  $5.00.  This  not 
only  helps  Uncle  Sam  buy  more  bombers, 
but  also  starts  each  recipient  on  a new 
saving  program  in  the  finest  investment  they 
can  make. 

The  association  was  again  honored  by 
its  members,  Joseph  Hirsch  and  Wm.  Salus 
being  elected  President  and  Vice-president 
respectively  of  The  Middle  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion of  Casting  Clubs,  of  which  Mr.  John  L. 
Michel  is  Honorary  President.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Michel  is  the  founder  of  that 
association  and  continues  to  contribute  his 
wide  experience  and  able  leadership  to  the 
growth  and  success  of  this  organization. 
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Natural  Insects  and  their  Imitations 

(Continued,  from  page  3) 

Description:  Thorax,  greyish  brown;  terg- 
ites,  greyish  brown,  with  darker  brown  join- 
ings; sternites,  pale  yellowish  brown;  tails, 
brownish  and  banded;  legs,  brown  with 


darker  spots,  giving  a mottled  appearance; 
gills,  plate  like  and  conspicuous,  brown  above 
and  paler  beneath. 

Remarks:  This  is  another  flat  nymph  com- 
monly found  under  stones  in  the  swift  riffles. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  the  Ginger  Quill 
Nymph  very  much,  only  it  is  somewhat 


darker  in  color,  its  gills  are  more  pro- 
nounced, and  it  has  two  tails. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  body,  first  tied 
loosely  with  yellowish  brown  wool,  leaving 
a tuft  about  one  inch  long  extending  out 
towards  the  rear;  over  this  yellowish  brown 
wool  underbody,  spirally  wrap  stripped  Pea- 


Approx,  emergence 

date  in  climates 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Habitat 

corresponding  to 

Pennsylvania’s 

Little  Black  Stonefly 

Taenioopteryx  fasciata 

Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Tenn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Md., 
Kansas 

April  15 

Red  Quill 

Iron  pleuralis 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J. 

April  16 

Little  Black  Caddis 

Chimarrha  atterima 

Pa.,  Canada,  N.  Y.,  Del.,  Ind.,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Washington 

April  27 

Red  Legged  March  Fly 

Bibio  femoratus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J. 

May  1 

Alder  Fly 

Sialis  infumata 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Eng.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa., 
Wash.,  Mich.,  111.,  Minn.,  California 

May  1 

Light  Stonefly 

Isoperla  signata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Nova  Scotia 

May  1 

Black  Quill 

Blasturus  cupidus 

Pa.,  Ohio,  N.  S„  N.  F.,  111.,  Canada,  N.  Y.,  N.  H„ 
N.  C.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Ont.,  Que.,  Mass. 

May  15 

Early  Brown  Spinner 

Blasturus  cupidus 

Same  as  above 

May  16 

Yellow  Spider 

Antocha  saxicola 

Well  distributed  throughout  the  northern  hemis- 
phere 

May  15 

Stone  Fly 

Perla  capitata 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Minn.,  Quebec,  N.  S.  Ind., 
111.,  Mich.,  Kansas,  Tenn.,  N.  C. 

May  15 

Pale  Evening  Dun 

Ephemerella  dorothea 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Quebec,  N.  B„  N.  H.,  Tenn. 

May  20 

March  Brown 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Pa.,  Quebec,  N.  C.,  St.  Lawrence  River 

May  20 

Great  Red  Spinner 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Same  as  above 

May  21 

Green  Caddis 

Rhyaopphila  lobifera 

Pa.,  111.,  N.  Y. 

Dark  Green  Drake 

Hexagenia  recurvata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  W.  Va.,  Mich.,  Me. 

May  20 

Green  Drake 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Quebec,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ont.,  Tenn. 

May  25 

Brown  Drake 

Hexagenia  recurvata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  W.  Va.,  Mich.,  Me. 

May  22 

Black  Drake 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Quebec,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ont.,  Tenn. 

May  28 

Grey  Drake 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Quebec,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ontario,  Tenn. 

May  28 

Ginger  Quill  Dun 

Stenonema  fuscum 

Ont.,  Quebec,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  New  Brunswick 

May  25 

Pale  Evening  Spinner 

Ephemerella  dorothea 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Quebec,  New  Brim.,  N.  H.,  Tenn. 

May  25 

Fish  Fly 

Chauliodes  serricornis 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Md.,  Ga.,  Minn.,  Ohio 

May  28 

Ginger  Quill  Spinner 

Stenonema  fuscum 

Ont.,  Quebec,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  New  Brunswick 

May  27 

Iron  Blue  Dim 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

N.  H.,  Quebec,  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  Pa. 

May  28 

Jenny  Spinner 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

Same  as  above 

May  29 

Orange  Cranefly 

Tipula  bicornis 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J. 

May  31 

Whirling  Cranefly 

Tipula  bella 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  N.  J. 

June  1 

Brown  Quill 

Siphlonurus  quebecensis 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Quebec,  Ont.,  N.  C. 

June  1 

Golden  Eyed  Gauze  Wing 

Chrysopa  occulata 

Commonly  distributed 

June  8 

Blue  Bottle 

Lucilia  casser 

Commonly  distributed 

Variable 

White  Miller 

Physostegania  pustularia 

Commonly  distributed 

June  15 

Saw  Fly 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Md.,  N.  J. 

June  25 

White  Gloved  Howdy 

Isonychia  albomanicata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.,  N.  Carolina 

June  27 

Yellow  Sally 

Isoperla  bilineata 

Ohio,  Newfoundland  to  Saskatchewan  and  N.  J. 
to  Col.  The  common  eastern  species 

June  28 

Golden  Spinner 

Potomanthus  distinctus 

N.  Y„  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Ohio 

June  28 

Willow  or  Needle  Fly 

Leuctra  grandis 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C.,  N.  J. 

June  28 

Stone  Fly  Nymph 

Acroneuria  lycorias 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Maine,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  W.  Va.,  Wisconsin, 
Quebec,  Michigan 

June  29 

Yellow  Drake 

Ephemera  varia 

N.  Y.,  Mich.,  N.  H.,  Ontario,  Pa. 

July  1 

White  Caddis 

Leptocella  exquisita 

Florida  to  Canada 

July  2 

Deer  Fly 

Chrysops  vittatus 

Eastern  and  Northern  States 

July  2 

Green  Midge 

Chironomus  modestus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Ont. 

July  4 

Black  Midge 

Chironomus  lobiferus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.,  N.  J. 

May  to  Sept. 

Scud 

Gammarus  minus 

Pa.,  N.  Y. 

Variable 

Spotted  Sedge 

Hydropsyche  slossonae 

Pa.,  Wisconsin,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Bay,  Mich., 
111. 

May  16 

Olive  Dun  Nymph 

Ephemerella  fuscata 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ind.,  Quebec,  New  Brun. 

May  25 

Grannom 

Brachycentrus  fuliginosus 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ontario,  Washington 

May  28 

Brown  Silverhorns 

Athripsodes  wetzeli 

N.  Y.,  Pa.  Similar  species  in  Ont.  and  Wisconsin 

June  30 

Little  Damsel  Fly  Nymph 

Ischnura  verticalis 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J. 

Variable 

Orange  Sedge 

Neuronia  postica 

Ga.,  Pa.,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Mass.,  Wise.,  New  Foundland 

July  1 

Grouse  Wing 

Mystacides  longicomis 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Europe 

May  20 
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On  this  and  subsequent  pages  of  the  March  issue  are  shown  eight  phases  in  the  spawning  of 
brook  trout.  These  remarkable  pictures  were  taken  by  C.  R.  Buller,  chief  fish  culturist  for  the 
Board,  at  the  Bellefonte  hatchery.  In  this  first  scene,  it  was  noted  that  the  early  courtship  con- 
sisted of  the  swimming  of  the  male  and  female  brook  trout  in  a circular  motion  in  and  about 
the  gravel  bed,  with  the  male  contacting  the  body  of  the  female. 


1942 

cock  quill,  then  double  back  the  wool  strand 
on  the  underside  towards  the  front,  which 
will  produce  a two  tone  effect,  that  is, 
mottled  brown  above  and  paler  beneath; 
the  whole  is  then  saturated  with  lacquer, 
and  when  almost  dry,  pressed  flat  with  a 
pair  of  pliers;  legs,  brown  and  black  moose- 
mane;  tails,  wood  duck  fibres;  wing  cases, 
nail  from  a Jungle  Cock  feather. 


Question  and  Answer 

(Continued,  from  page  5) 

Answer:  Size  4/0  and  even  3/0  are  highly 
regarded  by  some  fishermen. 

Question:  In  fishing  dry  fly  in  late  season 
when  streams  are  very  low  and  clear,  what 
length  leader  would  he  advisable?  What 
point  tippets? — R.  H.  W. 

Answer:  Under  the  conditions  you  men- 
tion, at  least  nine  foot  leaders  are  advisable, 
and  if  the  water  is  exceptionally  low  and 
clear,  12  or  14  foot  might  not  be  amiss. 
As  for  the  tippet  points,  it  may  be  found 
on  occasion  that  4X  or  even  5X  are  needed 
but  the  low  breaking  test  of  such  fine  points 
carries  hazard  aplenty.  Lloyd  King,  who 
consistently  takes  fine  trout  right  down  to 
the  tail  end  of  the  season,  never  goes  finer 
than  3X,  but  he  does  stress  the  importance 
of  sinking  the  leader  at  least  three  feet  from 
its  point  of  connection  with  the  fly. 


Don’t  Go  Soft,  Fish  ! ! ! 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
cheap  line,  and  an  iron  hook.  You  can  do 
it  again  if  you  have  to. 

There  really  isn’t  much  arguing  to  be 
done  on  the  subject.  Just  a few  simple  facts 
should  start  the  mind  working  and  lead  to 
logical  conclusions. 

So  I hope  by  the  time  you  have  read  this 
far  you  already  have  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone to  make  a date  for  April  15  with 
your  fishing  pal.  I hope  you  have  reached 
over  and  snapped  off  that  radio.  Praise  be, 
a chap  still  can,  with  a mere  twist  of  a 
little  knob,  shut  the  mouths  of  war  analysts 
and  experts. 

Remember,  this  is  no  time  to  get  soft, 
to  allow  your  nerves  to  scream  at  you  and 
to  give  in  to  despair. 

I wish  you,  too,  could  have  seen  Bill  lying 
there  in  the  summer  sun — and  realized  that 
a couple  of  months  before,  the  doctors  had 
given  up  on  him  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had 
about  given  up  on  himself. 


CONSERVATION  IN  WARTIME 
TO  BE  DISCUSSED 

The  perennial  problems  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  effective  wartime  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources  will  be  critically  analyzed  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference,  to  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  April  8,  9 and  10. 

Leading  authorities  will  discuss  these  two 
topical  subjects  at  the  first  of  the  annual 
conservationist  conclaves  held  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  discussion  on  Wartime  Conservation 
will  find  administrators  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  outlining  plans  for  wisely 
planned  “all-out”  utilization  of  resources  es- 
sential to  a total  war  effort.  Dr.  Charles 
Camsell,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  and  Re- 


sources for  Canada  will  tell  of  the  Do- 
minion’s experiences  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  current  war.  Albert  M.  Day,  liaison 
officer  on  defense  matters  for  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  will  out- 
line the  experiences  of  his  department  dur- 
ing the  emergency  and  war  period. 

Richard  Gerstell,  President  of  the  Wildlife 
Society,  will  discuss  the  Role  of  the  Tech- 
nician in  Wartime  Conservation;  Henry 
Schmitz,  President  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters,  will  tell  of  the  part  forest 
resources  are  playing  and  Charles  E.  Jack- 
son,  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  been  sched- 
uled to  discuss  Fish  Resources  in  Wartime. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  United  States 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  been  invited 
to  discuss  Soil  and  Water — Basic  Wartime  Re- 
sources, and  Michael  Straus,  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  War  Resources  Council  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Mobilizing  Our  Natural  Resources. 

National  organizations  and  governmental 
agencies  concerned  with  the  subject  will  be 
represented  on  the  discussion  of  the  Sports- 
men’s Problems. 

E.  S.  Russenholt,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, will  speak  for  Ducks  Unlimited;  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Edge,  Chairman,  will  represent  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society  will  be  repre- 
sented by  John  H.  Baker,  Executive  Director. 


2.  The  male  contacting  the  body  of  the  female  during  early  courtship. 
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IT  IS  nightfall  of  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  Two  anglers  meet  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  taking  down  their  tackle  after  an 
interesting  day  astream  and,  as  anglers  al- 
ways will,  comparing  catches.  These  two 
have  found  that  their  catches  are  alike  as 
peas  in  a pod — a sportsman’s  limit  of  fat 
spring  trout. 

“Two  swell  baskets  of  trout,”  remarks 
Angler  Jones.  “We  sure  don’t  have  to  be 
ashamed  to  go  home  tonight.  By  the  way, 
I took  all  of  mine  on  a Whooziz  wet  fly. 
What  did  you  use  ” 

“Garden  hackle,”  replies  Angler  Smith 
with  a smile.  “Just  plain  worms,  and  I 
sure  did  have — ” 

“Oh”,  interrupts  Angler  Jones  with  a 
snort.  “That’s  different!  Worms?  Why — ” 
And  Angler  Jones  stalks  away  in  high 
dudgeon.  Forgive  the  word,  but  Angler 
Jones  is  an  unmitigated  ass.  He’s  typical 
of  that  tight  little  band  of  purists  who  look 
with  disdain  on  the  bait  angler.  He’s 
typical,  too,  of  outdoor  writers  who  argue 
that  no  man  is  a true  sportsman  who  uses 
bait  to  catch  trout.  And  we  might  add  that 
he  has  a lot  to  learn  about  fishing. 

For  example,  you  won’t  find  the  skilled 
bait  angler  fishing  for  trout  in  the  middle 
of  July;  he  knows  that  trout  look  for  in- 
sects at  that  time  of  the  year  and  are  best 
lured  to  wet  and  dry  flies.  Thus  he  shows 
more  knowledge  of  the  art  of  angling  than 
the  fly  fisherman  who  insists  on  using 
artificial  lures  in  the  early  days  of  the 
season,  when  except  under  unusual  condi- 
tions, trout  are  feeding  on  natural  foods,  in- 
cluding worms,  that  are  carried  along  by 
stream  currents. 

Why  Fish  With  Bait? 

That  leads  to  the  first  point — the  reason 
why  bait  fishing  for  trout  is  the  most  logical 
method  as  the  season  opens. 

Early  season  weather  and  water  condi- 
tions are  too  varied  for  the  use  of  artificial 
lures.  Both  the  stream  and  the  weather 
may  change  with  great  rapidity  in  April. 
Hatches  of  flies  are  rare  as  the  season  opens, 
chiefly  because  of  prevailing  low  water  tem- 
perature. Trout  are  hungry  in  April.  The 
long  winter  season  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
the  larvae  and  other  life  in  the  stream  are 
on  the  rise.  Fish,  having  at  least  a degree 
of  intelligence,  know  this  fact — and  know 
fully  as  well  that  the  most  of  their  food 
drifts  along  in  the  water,  and  does  not 
descend  to  the  surface  of  the  stream  from 
the  outside  world. 

To  reduce  the  idea  to  a few  simple  words, 
trout  break  their  enforced  winter  rationing 
when  April  comes,  and  are  on  the  watch 
for  the  largest  and  juiciest  morsels  that  they 
can  find.  No  daintily  built  fly  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  luscious  natural  bait  under  these 
circumstances. 


Where  to  Use  Bait 

The  second  point  is  the  question,  where 
to  use  bait?  Spring  trout,  for  one  thing, 
are  roamers.  Under  the  protection  of 
clouded  waters,  they  move  freely  about  the 
stream,  exploring  virtually  every  section  of 
it  for  food. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  they  avoid 
the  swift  water,  preferring  instead  to  search 
in  water  of  medium  depth  along  shores  or 
in  deep  pools  below  falls  or  rapids.  Even 
with  the  shield  of  murky  water,  trout  must 
have  cover  of  some  kind.  Cover  that  is 
protection  for  a trout,  it  may  be  explained 
right  here,  is  a threat  to  fishing  tackle — 
but  the  angler  must  risk  a loss  of  some  of 
his  hooks  and  leaders  if  he  would  fish  where 
fish  really  are.  That  holds  good  for  any 
season  of  the  year. 

How  to  Use  Bait 

The  third  point  is  how  to  use  bait.  Funda- 
mentally, the  angler  must  remember  where 
spring  trout  hang  out  and,  remembering, 
he  will  cast  close  to  shores,  around  partly 
submerged  rocks,  and  in  deep  holes,  wind- 
ing pools,  and  at  stream  bends  where  the 
speed  of  the  current  is  considerably  slowed 
down. 

There  are  many  ways  of  using  bait,  of 
course,  but  the  most  generally  used  one  is 
to  allow  the  bait  to  sink  slowly  to  the 
bottom  and  then  to  move  it  delicately  along 
the  bottom  until  a trout  spies  it.  The  bait 
angler  fishes  down-stream  or  across  and 
down,  also  permitting  the  bait  to  move 
naturally  with  the  current. 

Some  of  the  more  highly  skilled  anglers, 
besides,  follow  the  practice  of  the  dry  fly 
fisherman,  moving  upstream  and  fishing  the 
bait  ahead  on  a slack  line.  This  method  re- 
quires a keen  eye  and  a sensitive  hand  and 
a fine  sense  of  coordination.  It  is  based  on 
the  knowledge,  of  course,  that  fish  lie  in  a 
pool  facing  upstream,  and  that  by  ap- 
proaching them  from  behind  the  angler 
runs  far  less  danger  of  being  observed. 

What  Bait  to  Use 

The  point  of  what  bait  to  use  for  early 
spring  fishing  is  quickly  disposed  of.  Garden 
worms  are  the  most  popular,  but  the  bait 
angler  also  may  make  use  of  small  minnows, 
grubs,  and  stream  bugs  of  various  types. 
A garden  worm  an  inch  and  a half  long  is 
about  the  smallest  and  one  about  three 
inches  long  is  the  largest  that  should  be 
used  for  trout  bait.  No  matter  what  the 
size,  the  worms  should  be  well  scoured  by 
placing  them  in  moss  awhile  before  they  are 
used.  They  must  be  put  on  the  hook  care- 
fully, too.  Not  just  in  a big  gob,  but 
rather  lightly  hooked  so  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  bodies  is  free  to  wriggle 
and  move  about  in  the  water. 


What  Tackle  to  Use 

And  finally,  what  tackle  to  use?  The 
average  outfit  would  consist  of  a light  but 
sturdy  rod;  a leader  around  seven  and  a 
half  feet  long  tapered  to  3X,  and  hooks  from 
as  large  as  Size  8 to  as  small  as  Size  10. 
The  line  should  be  well  greased  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  drag  as  possible,  and  light 
strip  lead  may  be  used  instead  of  shot,  al- 
though no  weight  should  be  used  at  all 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

For  the  angler  who  likes  to  fish  extra  1 
light  with  bait,  the  following  outfit  is  recom- 
mended: A whippy  rod;  a leader  nine  feet 
long  tapered  to  4X,  and  a Size  14  hook, 
with  a worm  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

That,  brother,  is  darned  near  fly  tackle. 

Some  Outdoor  Notes 

And  now,  having  gotten  our  views  on  bait 
fishing  off  our  chest,  we  offer  some  notes 
for  the  early  season  angler: 

Bait  just  tossed  into  the  water  and  let 
lie  will  not  catch  nearly  so  many  catfish 
and  suckers  as  will  bait  that  is  twitched 
occasionally  and  even  moved  very,  very 
slowly  over  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or 
pond. 


Get  worms  down  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  can  squirm  around  and  look  natural. 
Avoid  sinkers  whenever  possible,  for  the 
weight  will  hold  the  worm  still.  If  the 
bottom  is  too  bad,  a bobbler  can  be  used  to 
keep  the  worms  from  getting  too  deep 
amid  jagged  rocks. 


Trying  to  fish  with  night-crawlers  on  too 
small  hooks  is  useless,  for  the  worms  are 
so  bulky  that  an  undersized  hook  will  be 
covered.  Size  8 is  about  the  minimum  size. 


If  you  have  a choice,  do  not  buy  a fly 
rod  reel  with  perforated  sides.  The  line 
may  bulge  through  these  perforations  and 
chafe.  If  you  already  have  a reel  with 
open  discs,  examine  it  carefully  and  see 
that  there  are  no  sharp,  rough  edges. 


Baby  rattles  that  are  sold  in  the  dime 
stores  are  a handy  part  of  the  throw-line 
angler’s  kit.  Cut  off  the  bells,  attach  twine 
or  wire  to  them,  and  hang  them  on  the 
switches  that  support  the  land  end  of  the 
lines.  Even  a light  pull  at  the  bait  will 
cause  the  bell  to  tinkle.  The  advantage  of 
such  a set-up  on  a dark  night  is  obvious. 


A point  to  remember  in  selecting  the 
proper  size  of  hook  is  that  trout  have  fleshy 
mouths  in  which  a small  hook  lodges  easily 
and  out  of  which  a large  hook  would  tear, 
while  bass  have  hard  mouths  which  a small 
hook  will  not  always  penetrate  but  in  which 
a large  hook  will  take  a firm  grip. 


Beware  of  the  leather  strap,  marked  off 
in  inches,  on  the  top  of  the  creel.  Check 
it  for  accuracy  when  the  creel  is  bought 
and  again  occasionally  while  it  is  in  use. 
The  leather  may  shrink  a bit.  Of  course,  the 
sporting  thing  to  do  is  to  put  little  fish 
back  in  the  stream — or,  better  yet — set  for 
yourself  a personal  size  limit  longer  than 
the  law  requires.  That  allows  the  little  fel- 
lows to  grow  unharmed  until  they  are 
really  big  enough  to  furnish  some  sport. 
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3.  The  female  excavating  the  nest  or  redd.  Note  body  vibration  of  the  female. 


4.  Another  body  position  of  female  during  nest  building  process. 


Don’t  tug  and  sweat  getting  off  a pair 
)f  boots  that  fit  tightly  at  the  ankles  or 
hat  have  shipped  a bit  of  water.  Make  a 
ooot-jack.  All  that  is  needed  is  a stout 
aoard  about  15  inches  long.  In  one  end 
;ut  a V-shaped  slot  big  enough  to  grip  the 
reel  of  the  boot  just  below  the  ankle.  At 
die  point  of  the  V,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Doard,  nail  a cross-piece  about  two  inches 
thick.  Stand  on  the  board  with  one  foot, 
nsert  the  heel  in  the  V,  and  a slow,  steady 
pull  will  draw  off  the  most  balky  pair  of 
loots  you  ever  cussed. 


Almost  any  variety  of  fish  may  be  fried 
ir  broiled,  but  fat  fish  are  generally  favored 
for  baking,  while  lean  fish  are  ordinarily 
used  for  boiling,  steaming,  or  chowders. 


To  prevent  any  odor  of  raw  fish  from 
clinging  to  the  hands,  thoroughly  chill  the 
hands  in  cold  water  before  handling  the 
fish.  Cleanse  the  hands  by  washing  them 
with  hot  water  and  salt,  but  without  soap 
until  after  rinsing  off  the  salt.  A strong, 
hot  solution  of  salt  in  water,  without  soap, 
removes  the  odor  of  fish  from  dishes. 


Be  a friendly  angler.  Respect  the  rights 
of  the  other  fishermen  on  the  stream;  greet 
even  strangers  with  a smile  and  a pleasant 
word  when  you  meet  along  a stream,  and 
always  be  ready  to  help  out  the  other 
fellow.  Some  mighty  good  friends  can  be 
made  on  a trout  or  bass  stream.  And  you 
can  always  learn  a lot  from  the  other  fel- 
low, too. 


NEIGER  AND  FOX  SCRANTON 
SPEAKERS 

Hon.  John  L.  Neiger,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Fox,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  lec- 
turer were  guest  speakers  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation, held  February  1,  at  132  West  Mar- 
ket St.,  Scranton,  Pa.  About  one  hundred 
attended,  bad  weather  nothwithstanding. 

Mr.  Fox,  a brilliant  orator  made  quite  a 
hit  with  the  sportsmen  of  Lackawanna 
County  with  his  initial  visit  to  the  County  as 
lecturer  for  the  Commission  with  his  “spell- 
binder”, a full  hour  speech  packed  with 
interesting  topics  on  bass  and  trout  fishing, 
conservation  in  the  field  and  water,  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  lure  for  fish.  He 
received  quite  an  ovation,  and  will  definitely 
be  booked  for  a future  visit  to  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state. 

Hon.  John  L.  Neiger,  well  known  to  the 
sportsmen  of  the  northeast  for  his  keen  in- 
terest in  their  problems,  gave  a detailed  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  the  past  year,  also  the  progress 
made  by  the  Commission  in  the  streams  and 
lake  purchase. 

Keith  Harter,  local  fish  warden,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  “take  a boy  fishing.”  Moving 
pictures  furnished  by  the  Fish  Commission 
were  shown,  also  one  reel  taken  by  Charles 
Fox  in  New  Brunswick  while  salmon  fish- 
ing with  Lewis  Kunkel.  The  title  of  the 
film  is  “Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Mirimichi” 
or  “Will  you  have  it  Sliced  or  Crushed.” 
Projector,  courtesy  of  A1  Karis. 

President  Frank  Galonis  presided  at  the 
meeting. 


An  18  V2  inch  brown  trout  weighing  2 
pounds  4 ounces  was  taken  in  LeTort  Spring 
near  Carlisle  by  Charles  Strock,  police  chief 
for  the  Cumberland  county  seat. 


Don’t  neglect  spinners  for  bass  fishing. 
Take  time  out  occasionally  to  polish  the 
blades,  for  once  they  become  tarnished  or 
dirty  they  lose  much  of  their  allure. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
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5.  Male  making  body 

Some  Dry  Fly  Close-Ups 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
formances.  So  astonishingly  exciting  was 
that  initial  experience  for  a friend  and  me 
that  the  game  of  dragging  the  big  spiders 
was  once  and  for  all  an  established  type  of 
dry  fly  fishing  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Undoubtedly  we  each  enjoyed  one  of  the 
finest  evenings  of  trout  fishing  of  our  lives. 
Most  of  the  trout  hooked  were  around  14  or 
15  inches  in  length,  but  every  now  and  then 
the  great  hulk  of  a fish  would  show  itself  and 
a few  such  fish  took  the  spiders  in  their 
wild  passes  at  them. 

One  or  the  other  of  us  had  a fish  hooked 
a good  bit  of  the  time  for  a period  of  about 
two  hours.  It  so  happens  there  is  a prepon- 
derance of  logs,  stumps  and  brush  above 
and  below  the  foot  bridge  where  we  were 
fishing,  and  all  of  the  very  large  trout  which 
we  hooked  sooner  or  later  fought  their  way 
into  these  harbors  and  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned never  came  out.  Fighting  their  way 
to  freedom  was  an  old  story  with  them.  The 
big  rainbows  put  on  a nice  aerial  display  be- 
fore seeking  shelter,  but  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gan to  tire  a little  they  would  bore  right  into 
their  cover.  The  big  browns  did  not  even 
waste  any  time  getting  into  the  anchored 
drift.  It  was  impossible  to  successfully  turn 
them  with  the  3X  gut  points.  Even  at  that  it 
was  wonderful  to  have  the  thrill  of  hooking 
into  those  battleships. 

We  played  with  trout  and  some  played 
with  us  amid  the  oohs!  and  aahs!  of  those 
who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  strange 
reaction.  Big  trout  are  normally  docile, 
rarely  showing  themselves,  but  here  they 
were,  bouncing  around  at  flies  like  the  baby 
trout  in  a hatchery. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  trout  can 
be  interested  in  the  big  spiders  this  is  the 
most  spectacular  and  finest  fishing  of  all,  and 
there  are  others  who  will  tell  you  the  same. 
But  this  type  of  fishing  is  like  all  others  in 
that  there  are  numerous  times  and  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  ineffective.  We  fish- 
ermen are  fortunate  that  trout  are  just  as 


6.  Just  before  actual  spawning  took  place.  Note  enlargement  in  abdominal  region  of  the  female.. 


contacts  with  female. 

they  are.  If  they  were  any  smarter  and 
harder  to  catch  we  would  not  get  any;  if 
they  were  less  wily  and  easier  to  catch  the 
supply  would  shortly  be  exhausted. 

One  day  for  a change  of  diet  a friend  and 
I forsook  the  open  waters  and  paid  our  way 
to  get  into  a commercial  “Paradise”  where 
there  was  a fine  supply  of  good  sized  trout. 
There  was  some  surface  activity,  but  in  spite 
of  this  for  two  hours  we  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  our  hooks  into 
some  fish.  Now  and  then  one  would  make 
a pass  at  a big  spider  as  it  skidded  across 
the  surface,  but  they  were  not  connecting. 
The  old  “standard”  dry  fly  fishing  with  the 
natural  float  was  doing  no  better.  In  short, 
it  was  one  of  those  days  when  fishing  was 
tough,  notwithstanding  all  signs  to  the  con- 
trary. 

My  futile  efforts  were  interrupted  by  the 


appearance  of  partner  who  was  wearing  a 
big  smile.  “I’ve  got  it  licked,”  he  announced. 
“Here’s  the  dope.  While  I was  up  stream  at 
the  nice  pool  around  the  bend  I tried  drag- 
ging the  big  spiders,  but  that  did  not  work. 
While  still  using  the  big  spider  I happened 
to  get  hung  up  high  in  a bush  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  When  I jerked  the  fly 
loose,  it  gently  floated  to  the  surface.  Just 
as  it  lit,  a trout  jumped  in  an  arc  and  took 
the  fly  solidly.  He  came  down  on  top  of  it 
with  his  mouth  open.  After  I landed  him  I 
tried  fishing  that  way  and  it  is  working.  The 
idea  is  to  cast  high  and  rather  hard  above 
the  water  so  that  the  spider  gently  floats  to 
the  surface.  If  a fish  does  not  go  for  it  al- 
most immediately,  pick  the  fly  off  the  sur- 
face and  repeat  it  in  another  spot.  But,”  he 
continued,  “use  a long  fine  leader.  If  you 
don’t,  the  fly  will  not  drop  gently  enough. 
I am  using  a 12  foot  4X  and  it  is  O.  K.” 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  date  in 
the  calendar  year  is  the  first  day  of  the 
trout  season.  In  fact  that  is  New  Years  Day 
for  some  of  us.  Each  year  Fred  Everett,  the 
great  nature  artist  and  an  ace  angler,  for- 
sakes his  native  New  York  State  and  spends 
the  opening  week  in  our  neck  of  Penn’s 
Woods.  Incidentally,  opening  dates  do  not 
conflict  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
Southern  Pennsylvania  we  can  almost  count 
on  some  dry  fly  fishing  during  the  opening 
week,  even  though  it  is  mid  April.  Fred’s 
favorite  dry  fly  is  one  of  the  national  favor- 
ites, the  Fan  Wing  Royal  Coachman,  tied  on 
a number  14  hook.  But  sometimes  this  fly 
must  do  tricks  to  take  fish,  and  Fred  under- 
stands that  game.  When  the  trout  will  not 
take  the  natural  float  he  pulls  the  big  winged 
fly  around  causing  a funny  wake  and  a pecu- 
liar wobble.  There  are  times  when  the  trout 
really  go  for  this  “unorthodox”  procedure. 
This  is  just  another  way  to  sometimes  gratify 
the  varying  moods  of  a wild  creature  which 
is  most  difficult  to  understand. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  best  fisher- 
men kill  comparatively  few  trout?  There  are 
a few  who  do  not  kill  any  at  all.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  They  believe  the  value  of  a fish 
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alive  in  a stream  is  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  same  fish  when  it  is  dead.  Their  great 
desire  in  trout  fishing  is  to  have  the  fishing 
hold  up  for  the  entire  season.  They  hate  to 
see  little  ones  killed  or  big  kills  made  so  they 
abstain  from  both  by  carefully  returning 
many  fish.  After  all  dry  fly  fishing  is  one 
of  the  world’s  finest  sports  and  it  must  con- 
tinue. Conservation  by  the  individual  will 
pay  big  dividends  in  the  form  of  better  sport 
for  all. 

A fisherman  has  to  be  wild  about  angling 
to  be  good  at  it  or  to  get  maximum  pleasure 
from  it.  Knowledge  which  is  gained  from 
numerous  experiences  counts  heavily.  Some 
who  are  very  skilled  with  their  tackle  can- 
not hook  into  as  many  fish  as  others  who  are 
smarter  and  less  skilled.  Dry  fly  fishing 
is  a sport  which  requires  some  skill  but  of 
greater  importance  is  perseverance,  observa- 
tion and  memory.  What  is  more,  the  road  to 
good  dry  flying  is  a royal  one  because  every 
step  is  lots  of  fun  and  the  path  behind  it 
strewn  with  pleasant  recollections.  When 
trout  are  surface  feeding  in  a stream,  sur- 
face fishing,  or,  in  other  words,  dry  fly  fish- 
ing, certainly  should  be  given  a trial. 

In  speaking  of  contract  bridge  they  say, 
an  expert  is  one  who  knows  when  to  break 
the  rules.  The  same  might  also  be  said  of 
dry  fly  fishing.  The  standard  natural  float 
is  the  rule.  Manipulation  of  the  surface  fly 
is  the  exception.  A friend  calls  this  business 
of  manipulating  the  dry  fly,  “jitter  bug” 
trouting.  It  is  great  sport  when  it  works,  but 
by  all  odds  don’t  forsake  the  natural  float 
in  favor  of  the  manipulated  fly  in  all  your 
dry  fly  fishing.  Certainly  each  has  its  place; 
both  are  intensely  interesting. 


CHARLES  K.  FOX 
BOARD  LECTURER 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  Board  voted  to  secure  the 
services  of  Charles  K.  Fox  of  Harrisburg 
as  an  educational  lecturer.  By  this  action, 
one  of  the  outstanding  practical  fishermen  of 


7.  One  position  during  actual  spawning. 


8.  Filling  the  nest  with  gravel  after  spawning, 
the  State  was  made  available  to  clubs  and 
schools  desiring  the  services  of  a represen- 
tative of  the  Board.  He  will  have  available 
movies  to  be  shown  when  requested,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  outstanding  speaker 
from  the  angle  of  eloquence  is  already  well 
established  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  clubs  where  he 
formerly  served  as  secretary. 

A pioneer  in  the  drive  to  increase  use 
of  light  lures  in  fishing  for  stream  small - 
mouth  bass,  Charlie  Fox  has  written  numer- 
ous articles  on  this  subject.  He  is  especially 
skillful  with  the  fly  rod,  taking  many  trout 
during  the  open  season  but  killing  few,  if 
any  of  them.  His  experience  in  addition 
to  that  gathered  first  hand  in  fishing  Penn- 
sylvania waters  for  game  fish,  includes  fish- 
ing for  the  famed  Atlantic  salmon  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Clubs  or  schools  desiring  his  services 
should  send  their  requests  to  the  office  of 


This  is  probably  done  to  protect  the  eggs. 

the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  South 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  final  results  of  the  1941  Prize  Con- 
test shewed  very,  very  close  competition  for 
each  species  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
year  as  a whole  was  considered  a ‘bad 
year’.  A 65  pound  tuna  caught  by  D.  B. 
Prince  was  the  largest  fish  entered.  As  a 
reward  for  this  feat,  Mr.  Prince  was  pre- 
sented with  a handsome  split  bamboo  surf 
rod. 

Dick  Dressier  came  through  with  another 
tuna  that  weighed  only  a few  ounces  less 
than  D.  B.’s,  so  Dick  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  second  honors  for  the  largest  fish 
caught  last  season.  A peculiar  coincidence 
was  that  both  of  these  tuna  were  caught 
on  the  same  day  in  the  famous  mudhole  just 


Chas.  K.  Fox  in  action. 
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off  Brielle,  N.  J.  Other  large  fish  were 
entered  by  Oscar  Cole,  Pete  Lux,  Dr.  C. 
Charles  Mankinson,  Dave  Miller,  Bill  Rich, 
and  Albert  Freck.  The  club  places  a mini- 
mum weight  of  50  pounds  on  any  tuna 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  our 
fresh  water  anglers  were  ‘trout  shy’  and 
could  not  produce  anything  above  the  mini- 
mum length  eligible  for  competition.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  small  mouth  bass. 
Large  mouth  bass,  however,  made  a very 
good  showing  and  Lew  Rebuck  entered  one 
weighing  4 pounds,  6 ounces,  that  captured 
the  ribbon. 

Although  turtles  are  not  usually  eligible 
for  entry,  a special  award  of  merit  was  made 
to  Albert  Freck  for  performing  the  unusual 
feat  of  hooking,  playing,  and  landing  a four- 
teen pound  snapper  with  nothing  more  to 
assist  him  than  a light  bait  casting  rod 
equipped  with  the  kind  of  tackle  one  gen- 
erally uses  for  sunnies.  This  is  a very 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  light 
tackle  addicts,  and  from  the  description  of 
the  battle,  we  believe  that  A1  had  just  as 
much  sport  as  Prince  did  with  that  65 
pound  tuna. 

Alloway  Lake  produced  more  prize  win- 
ners for  the  sweet  water  anglers  than  any 
other  individual  section.  Lew  Rebuck’s  large 
mouth  bass  was  taken  from  there,  also  a 
12  inch  calico  bass  by  Perce  Alpaugh;  a 12 
and  one  half  inch  yellow  perch  by  A1  Freck, 
and  a three  and  one  half  pound  catfish  by 
Alpaugh.  Freck  also  entered  a three  and 
one  half  pound  catfish  which  he  caught 
down  near  Quinton  and  tied  for  first  place. 

Other  winners  in  the  salt  water  division 
were: 

Channel  bass,  40  pounds,  Chincoteague; 
bluefish,  four  pounds,  5 ounces  by  Robert 
Morris,  Ocean  City,  N.  J.;  bonita,  7 pounds 
by  D.  B.  Prince  at  Brielle;  striped  bass, 
seven  pounds  14  ounces,  D.  Hossiger,  Rock 
Hall,  Md.;  weakfish,  6 pounds,  12  ounces, 
D.  B.  Prince,  Lewes,  Delaware;  croaker,  4 
pounds,  3 ounces,  Robert  Morris,  Fortesque, 
N.  J.;  kingfish,  2 pounds,  6 ounces,  Harry 
Kennedy,  Avalon. 

Flounder,  6 pounds,  9 ounces,  L.  R.  Dress- 
ier, Wildwood;  tautog,  8 pounds,  4 ounces, 
David  Miller,  Townsend  Inlet;  sea  bass,  4 
pounds,  1 ounce,  John  Wetzel,  Cape  May; 
eel,  5 pounds,  10  ounces,  W.  Nenner,  Mud 
Thoroughfare;  ling,  2 pounds,  14  ounces, 
Pete  Lux,  Anglesea;  sea  trout,  2 pounds, 
George  Good,  Bowers  Beach. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  club  members 
in  good  standing.  Each  year  twenty  per- 
cent of  all  dues  collected  are  set  aside  for 
the  purchase  of  prizes,  generally  articles  of 
fishing  tackle.  Thirty-six  different  species 
of  both  marine  and  fresh  water  fish  are 
eligible  for  competition  with  special  awards 
for  rare  and  unique  catches.  A fish,  to  be 
entered  in  the  contest,  must  be  caught  in 
accordance  with  the  acknowledged  methods 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  within  a terri- 
tory bounded  by  describing  a circle  with  a 
three  hundred  mile  radius  around  Philadel- 
phia. This  takes  in  parts  of  thirteen  differ- 
ent states  as  shown  on  the  darkened  sec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map. 

Alaska,  with  all  of  its  enchantment  for 
big  game  hunters  and  anglers  who  can 
‘take  it’,  will  be  the  headliner  at  the  next 


regular  meeting  of  this  club  on  March  18. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  for  this  vivid  picturization  of  wild 
life  in  the  northernmost  section  of  our 
country  and  anticipate  a one  hundred  per- 
cent membership  attendance.  Plug  casters 
interested  in  winter  practice  should  contact 
George  Gaul  at  600  North  16th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  who  has  been  appointed  chairman 


on  the  intra-club  fresh  water  casting  ac- 
tivities for  the  current  year.  Competitive 
contests  will  be  held  on  the  third  Friday 
of  each  month. 

For  complete  information  about  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  or  any  of  its  activities,  address 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  W. 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ’Phone 
STEvnson-7679. 


THIS  IS  A CIVILIAN'S  WAR  TOO! 


DEEP  in  the  heart  of  every  American 
there  bums  an  unquenchable  determi- 
nation to  remain  free.  This  surging,  swell- 
ing tide  of  patriotism  that  now  is  sweeping 
the  nation  is  the  flaming  of  the  embers  of 
freedom’s  fire  that  we  inherited  from 
Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge. 

Our  insistence  upon  liberty  and  justice 
is  as  fixed  in  our  minds  as  our  mountains 
to  the  earth.  It  is  anchored  to  our  con- 
science by  unbreakable  chains  forged  by 
successive  generations  of  our  people  who 
fought  and  died  that  we  might  live  in  peace 
and  security. 

Before  the  treacherous  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  most  Americans  took  too  uncon- 
sciously, and  too  much  for  granted  all  our 
freedoms.  Some  citizens  believed  the  war 
that  was  raging  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
world,  somehow,  in  some  way,  could  not 
affect  us  directly.  Those  bombs  shocked 
them  out  of  their  dreams.  The  war,  to  them, 
became  suddenly  real  and  close.  It  awak- 
ened them  to  a quick  realization  of  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  live.  It  was  no  longer 
somebody  else’s  war.  It  became  ours,  on 
our  own  doorstep,  only  hours  away  from 


our  homes.  It  threatened  the  freedom  and 
security  of  all  of  us. 

The  bombs  that  rained  on  our  Pacific 
possessions,  brought  with  them  the  unifica- 
tion of  our  people,  an  effect  which  our 
enemies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  now  know 
means  their  ultimate  defeat. 

But  the  war,  the  kind  of  war  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  us,  will  not  be  an  easy 
one  to  win.  It  will  be  long  and  difficult  and 
one  that  will  challenge  all  our  skill  to  pro- 
duce more  armaments  and  better  guns  and 
planes,  and  ships  and  tanks,  than  our 
enemies  can  ever  hope  to  produce  and  use 
against  us.  This  can  be  done!  It  will  be 
done! 

But  the  tremendous  task  that  lies  ahead 
can  only  be  accomplished  if  every  man  and 
every  woman  does  his  and  her  part.  We 
cannot  falter  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
darkest  night! 

All  of  us  must  contribute  our  share  in 
the  national  effort  toward  quick  and  con- 
clusive victory,  for  total  war  that  now  has 
engulfed  us,  means  total  effort  through  the 
use  of  all  our  resources — human,  natural  and 
physical,  economic  and  moral.  No  one  can 
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afford  to  shirk  his  responsibility  to  defend 
freedom.  Everyone  has  a duty  to  perform, 
s an  obligation  to  pay  for  his  liberty  and  his 
freedom.  There  is  a place  for  each  of  us 
in  some  field  of  service.  There  must  be  no 
idle  machines,  no  waste  of  time,  no  idle 
farms,  no  idle  men  or  women.  There  are 
even  places  for  our  young  boys  and  girls  in 
our  civilian  defense  organizations  at  jobs 
and  services  that  will  release  adults  for  more 
: pressing  and  important  tasks. 

We  need  only  to  volunteer  our  services  to 
the  proper  authorities  to  enable  us  to  keep 
liberty  and  freedom  from  dying  before  our 
| eyes. 

This  is  the  time,  now,  for  action  and 
production;  not  the  time  for  more  talk  and 
inaction  that  leads  to  confusion  and  then  to 
the  same  idleness  that  meant  the  downfall  of 
France,  and  with  that  appalling  result  of 
inert  democracy,  the  smothering  of  free- 
dom in  a nation  that  helped  us  attain  our 
liberty  when  the  days  were  darkest  and  our 
cause  seemed  hopeless.  If  we  could  hear 
those  wretched  French,  crushed  as  they  are, 
under  the  heels  of  Nazi  tyranny,  crying  out 
in  their  utter  despair  to  us  not  to  lose  a 
second  of  the  precious  time  that  only  with 
God’s  mercy  still  is  ours,  all  of  us  would 
be  impelled  to  do  more  at  our  individual 
tasks,  whatever  they  may  be,  so  that  the 
sadness  and  torture  that  is  theirs  may  never 
be  ours. 

The  challenge  of  our  enemies  that  we  have 
so  fearlessly  and  confidently  accepted,  must 
be  fought  on  the  morale  front  equally  as 
tenaciously  as  in  the  shops,  as  unswervingly 
from  our  purpose  as  the  men  in  the  front 
line  of  actual  battle. 

Propaganda  is  a major  weapon  of  warfare. 
It  always  has  been.  But  in  this  war  it  has 
been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  No  one 
is  immune  from  its  propagation.  It  is  dis- 
seminated by  every  conceivable  form  of 
communication.  It  will  be  clever  and  subtle 
most  of  the  time,  by  radio  and  the  printed 
word.  It  will  be  spread  often  by  gossip 
of  false  reports  about  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  about  our  leaders.  Occasionally  it 
will  be  so  glaringly  wrong,  that  any  one 
can  see  through  it.  But,  even  this  should 
be  guarded  against  because  the  constant 
repetition  of  what  we  originally  thought  was 
wrong,  sometimes  becomes  accepted  after 
hearing  it  so  often. 

As  the  war  progresses,  some  people  will 
relax  their  vigilance  against  false  rumors, 
and,  these  otherwise  good  citizens,  will  be- 
come the  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Axis  propa- 
ganda machine.  They  may  be  your  neigh- 
bors. They  may  be  your  best  friends.  Tell 
them  why  they  are  wrong.  Convince  them 
that  you  are  right  by  giving  them  the  official 
information  of  your  government.  Don’t  be- 
lieve any  of  the  morale-breaking  stories  that 
always  seem  to  start  with  “I  heard”,  or  a 
■“friend  of  mine  told  me”,  because  usually 
they  are  the  rumors  planted  somewhere  by 
the  propagandists. 

Remember  those  things  for  which  we  sac- 
rifice and  for  which  we  fight.  Freedom  of 
speech — freedom  of  assembly— freedom  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science; the  right  to  live  as  free  men. 

Remember  another  very  definite  reason, 
and  that  is  to  prevent  Hitler  from  dominat- 
ing the  world.  That  is  what  he  would  like 
to  do.  The  Japanese  and  Mussolini  are  his 
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accomplices  in  his  effort  to  change  our  way 
of  living.  All  of  them  would  like  to  see 
us  wiped  off  the  earth.  They  say  that  our 
form  of  government  cannot  live  in  the  same 
world  with  theirs.  That  is  certainly  plain 
enough  for  all  to  understand. 

What  kind  of  world  would  they  give  us? 
What  have  they  done  so  far?  They  have 
lowered  humanity  instead  of  elevated  it  in 
their  own  countries  and  the  nations  they 
conquered.  They  have  attempted  to  destroy 
religion.  They  have  made  slaves  of  once 
free  peoples.  In  place  of  liberty  they  have 
established  tyranny.  They  have  seized  and 
confiscated  private  property  and  appropri- 
ated it  personally  to  themselves.  They  have 
instilled  fear  instead  of  confidence  through 
their  so-called  “New  Orders”.  They  have 
made  men  and  women  confess  to  false 
charges,  ad  have  ruthlessly  murdered  in- 
nocent people.  They  have  been  cruel  not 
only  to  conquered  civilian  populations,  but 
to  their  war  prisoners,  including  our  own 
men  in  the  Philippines. 

They  did  not,  in  a fit  of  anger,  just  start 
this  war  against  us;  they  planned  it  sec- 
retly many  years  ago.  They  chose  December 
seventh  to  start  mass  murder. 

We  have  begun  to  give  them  our  answer. 
We  will  soon  have  developed  our  war  ma- 
chine for  strong  offensive  blows.  We  shall 
darken  the  skies  with  planes.  Our  surface 
ships  will  go  forth  in  enormous  fleets  to  the 
battle.  Our  submarines  and  small  surface 
craft  will  stalk  and  sink  them  off  their  own 
coasts  and  in  their  harbors.  Our  fighting 
men  have  and  will  continue  to  live  up  to  the 
best  traditions  of  our  services  ...  We  shall 
deluge  them  with  the  power  of  our  forces 
and  bring  victory  to  our  side,  so  that  we 
can  again  live  in  peace,  seeking  only  to  live 
free,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

That  is  our  answer! 

Every  patriotic  American  citizen  today  is 
asking  himself:  “What  can  I personally  do 
to  help  achieve  a quick  and  complete  vic- 
tory for  our  Nation  in  this  aggression  against 
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us  by  despots  who  h.pe  to  conquer  the 
world  and  to  enslave  Americans?” 

Some  of  the  answers  to  this  question  are: 
Rearm  spiritually;  renew  your  faith  and 
trust  in  God!  Forget  selfish  personal  gain; 
work  harder  and  longer  on  farms,  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  shops — everywhere.  Remem- 
ber constant  maximum  capacity  production 
will  win  for  us!  Don’t  let  bad  news  de- 
press you;  we  shall  strike  harder,  more  de- 
vastatingly  and  more  often  than  our  enemies! 
Don’t  let  unofficial  reports  frighten  you;  ig- 
nore rumors  and  idle  gossip.  Remember 
that  in  many  conquered  countries  the  war 
of  nerves  has  been  as  destructive  as  armed 
force!  Volunteer  your  services  to  the  armed 
forces,  or  to  the  defense  agency  that  can 
best  use  your  services.  Show  your  militant 
patriotism  through  a willingness  to  make  any 
sacrifice  whatsoever.  We  are  a united,  loyal 
and  determined  people!  Safeguard  your 
health;  it  is  a vital  national  resource!  Ob- 
serve all  safety  regulations  issued  by  proper 
authorities  with  the  same  instant  obedience 
and  fidelity  as  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form obey  their  orders!  Buy  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps  whenever  possible! 

And  with  all  of  these,  remember  to  have 
faith  in  our  Nation’s  strength.  The  United 
States  has  never  lost  a war — and  we  will 
win  this  one  too! 


CONTRIBUTED 

Dear  Lord,  when  Gabriel  blows  his  blast  and 
I come  home  to  rest  at  last, 

Don’t  measure  me  for  harp  and  wings,  let  me 
have  instead  these  things: 

Some  tackle  and  a rod  and  reel,  a pair  of 
waders  and  a creel, 

A gushing,  frothing  glacial  stream,  a quiet 
lake  by  which  to  dream; 

An  angel  pal  with  whom  to  angle;  magic 
lines  that  will  not  tangle, 

And  permission,  Lord,  with  fingers  crossed,  to 
lie  about  the  fish  I lost. 

Taken  from  PIC  magazine,  issue  unknown. 

Submitted  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 


Model  boulder  deflectors  for  stream  improvement  work  at  the  Fish  commission's  Spring  Creek 

Project  in  Centre  County. 
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This  beautifully  marked,  21  inch,  four  pound, 
brown  trout  was  taken  on  worm  in  Pine  Creek, 
above  Galeton,  Potter  County,  by  Paul  Aley,  Jr., 
of  Galeton. 

LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN  PAY 
TRIBUTE  TO  BELL 

The  members,  directors,  and  officers  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
note  with  sorrow  and  regret  the  tragic  death 
of  their  friend  and  comrade,  Dalton  W.  Bell. 

This  organization,  like  others  which  pre- 
ceded it,  profited  by  the  active  interest  which 
he  took  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  facilities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  wholesome  sports  of  field 
and  stream.  These  sports  meant  much  to 
him  and  because  they  did  he  made  his  con- 
tribution toward  making  them  available  to 
others  and  keeping  them  available  in  the 
future  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  will 
come  after  us. 

Personal  opportunities  to  pursue  his  favor- 
ite sports  in  distant  places  which  remain  but 
names  to  most  of  us,  did  not  make  him  in- 
different to  the  hunting  and  fishing  afforded 
by  his  native  Lycoming  County,  wherein 
he  had  his  first  introduction  to  these  sports. 
Big  game  hunting  in  far  off  places,  with 
handsome  trophies  falling  to  his  gun,  did 
not  lessen  his  zest  for  small  game  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania’s  fields  and  woods.  Fishing 
in  fabled  Canadian  waters  was  his  privilege, 
yet  he  did  not  disdain  the  fishing  to  be  had 
in  the  home  streams  wherein  he  first  wet  a 
line  or  cast  a fly. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  give  of  his  time, 
his  energy  and  his  experience  and  to  make 
use  of  his  wide  acquaintance  among  Penn- 
sylvanians having  similar  interests,  or  in 
official  position  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
motion and  conservation  of  facilities  for  such 
sports,  to  the  making  of  better  hunting, 
better  fishing  and  cleaner  streams. 

As  a president  of  this  organization,  commit- 
tee chairman,  director,  and  its  representa- 
tive to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  he  rendered  a valuable 
service  to  the  sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that,  in  the  name 


of  the  entire  membership  of  Lycoming 
County,  this  expression  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  this  first  meeting  after  the  pass- 
ing of  Dalton  W.  Bell,  and  that  a copy 
thereof  be  sent  to  his  family  as  a token  of 
our  sympathy. 


URGES  CONTROL  OF 
WATERSNAKE 

Observes  W.  E.  Smith,  prominent  conser- 
vationist and  North  Tier  trout  fisherman 
of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county. 

As  we  enter  the  1941  trout  season  there 
apears  to  be  a controversial  question  among 
sportsmen  and  sportsmen’s  clubs  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  more  beneficial  to  set 
aside  a certain  number  of  small  trout 
streams,  or  parts  of  the  larger  streams,  as 
nurseries  to  provide  an  undisturbed  haven 
for  natural  propagation,  or  to  leave  open  for 
fishing  all  fishable  streams  and  parts  thereof, 
that  formerly  have  been  used  as  a refuge. 

The  theory  advanced  with  the  nursery  idea 
is  that  by  prohibiting  fishing  on  certain 
waters,  our  trout  would  multiply  many  fold 
and  when  they  attained  a certain  size,  may 
we  say  adult  size,  they  would  migrate  down- 
stream to  the  larger  waters  and  where  fish- 
ing is  permitted  and  thus  provide  an  end- 
less supply  of  larger  and  better  trout  for  the 
anglers  to  catch  (if  they  could). 

I think  when  this  theory  was  first  advanced 
it  had  the  approval  of  75  per  cent  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Izaak  Walton,  and  the  experiment 
was  watched  closely  and  with  enthusiasm 
by  most  fishermen.  As  the  seasons  passed 
where  the  various  experiments  were  being 
conducted,  many  began  to  suspect  failure, 
and  as  more  years  passed,  those  who  were 
observing  the  results  carefully  finally  came 
to  the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  the  theory 
was  a failure. 

We  are  all  sorry  it  did  not  work  out  as 
we  had  pinned  our  hopes  on  again  finding 
our  streams  full  of  fighting  trout,  as  of  yore. 
There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  continuing 
an  experiment  which  has  proven  to  most 
every  one  who  has  fished  the  waters  below 
such  nursery  streams,  year  after  year,  and 
finding  the  fishing  poorer  and  poorer. 

It  was  much  easier  to  catch  a limit  when 
the  limit  was  twenty-five  than  it  was  when 
it  was  reduced  to  twenty,  then  fifteen  and 
now  ten,  and  it  still  is  more  difficult  to  catch 
our  little  ten  than  it  was  a few  years  ago 
to  get  our  twenty-five  legal  trout. 

There  is  not  too  much  mystery  connected 
with  the  failure  of  our  nursery  to  provide 
us  the  fine  trout  fishing  we  had  hoped  for, 
as  after  all,  most  every  angler  knows  that 
trout  require  cold  water  for  their  existence 
and  to  expect  trout  to  migrate  downstream 
into  the  warmer  waters  when  the  heat  of 
summer  descends  in  our  trout  streams  is 
exactly  opposite  to  nature.  Their  tendency 
is  to  work  up  stream  nearer  the  spring  runs 
that  feed  the  stream  and  nearer  to  the  source 
of  the  stream  itself  where  water  tempera- 
tures are  lower. 

What  becomes  of  the  trout  so  propagated 
in  the  restricted  and  closed  waters,  a good 
many  will  ask,  and  the  answer  may  be  one 
of  several,  any  or  all  of  which  might  be  cor- 
rect. For  one  thing,  we  do  know  the  trout 
has  many  enemies;  to  mention  only  a few 
we  could  say  the  hawks,  owls,  kingfishers, 
and  other  water  birds,  such  as  cranes,  etc., 
and  mink,  raccoons,  two  legged  predators 
and  last  and  worst  of  all  the  water  snake. 
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Bert  Shoup,  of  Emporium,  caught  this  21  inch 
brown  trout,  weight  3 pounds  2 ounces  dressed, 
in  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  at  Emporium. 


There  is  no  enemy  more  destructive  than 
the  water  snake  to  our  trout.  He  may  be 
safely  classified  as  public  enemy  No.  1.  It 
behooves  all  conservationists,  all  fishermen 
and  every  person  concerned  with  better  fish- 
ing to  back  up  a campaign  to  exterminate  if 
possible  this  devastating  enemy  of  our 
fishing. 

It  is  no  easy  proposition  to  deplete  their 
j mmbers  unless  a concerted  campaign  by 
till  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  all  fisher- 
men and  others  frequenting  the  streams 
concentrate  on  stamping  out  this  menace. 
Consider  if  you  will  the  statement  of  the 
world-famous  authority  on  reptiles,  Dr. 
Ditmars,  who  tells  us  the  common  water 
snake  will  give  birth  to  a maximum  of  forty- 
four  at  a time.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
litters  a year  they  may  produce,  but  figuring 
at  only  one,  and  if  your  pet  trout  stream  has 
only  twenty  of  such  mammas  you  may 
quickly  calculate  that  from  this  humble  be- 
ginning you  could  expect  from  500  to  800 
water  snakes  in  a single  season,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  if  you  multiply  again  by  a figure 
well  under  the  probable  production  you  will 
find  you  are  up  in  the  thousands,  and  those 
snakes  are  fishing  every  day  all  season. 

Their  appetites  demand  appeasing.  This 
from  only  one  of  our  trout’s  natural  enemies, 
and  while  it  is  true  we  have  a tremendous 
army  of  fishermen  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  doubt  if  the  angler  gets  half  of  the  trout 
placed  in  the  streams  by  either  natural  prop- 
agation or  stocking  or  both. 

Our  observations  over  a fifteen-year  period 
has  shown  us  a very  distinct  and  continued 
decline  in  the  number  of  fish  in  our  streams 
in  the  northern  tier,  year  by  year. 

During  this  fifteen-year  period  we  have 
had  several  destructive  drought  years,  some 
of  which  have  completely  dried  up  a num- 
ber of  our  better  brook  trout  streams,  with 
disastrous  results.  Even  if  not  completely 
dry  the  water  is  very  low  and  trout  will 
congregate  in  shallow  pools  and  there  be- 
come easy  prey  to  their  many  enemies. 

Some  of  the  nursery  streams  protected 
from  fishing  for  a few  years  were  thus 
affected  and  the  trout  so  propagated  became 
a total  loss.  Even  streams  that  were  not 
completely  dried  up,  but  where  the  water 
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lad  fallen  to  a very  low  level,  and  with 
torrid  temperatures,  the  trout  will  attempt  to 
*et  into  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  discomfort  and  as- 
semble in  shallow  pools  in  great  numbers  and 
during  such  times  of  dought  there  is  a tre- 
mendous loss  to  our  trout  populations. 

The  question  of  food  is  always  a para- 
mount issue  and  while  most  of  our  trout 
streams  have  a fair  supply  of  fish  foods  they 
could  be  improved.  The  greatest  problem 
confronting  the  anglers,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  all  lovers  of  forest  and  stream,  es- 
pecially the  stream,  is  the  removal  of  pollu- 
tion from  our  waters.  It  is  estimated,  and 
conservatively,  say  some,  that  75  per  cent 
of  our  fine  streams  are  contaminated  to  the 
extent  trout  cannot  live  in  them.  I guess 
offhand  every  man  that  carries  a creel,  can 
think  of  many  miles  of  fine  trout  waters 
which  are  devoid  of  fish  life. 

We  have  taken  a step  in  the  right  direction 
with  the  mine-sealing  program.  This  is  only 
a starter.  We  have  many  other  forms  of 
pollution,  natural  and  industrial,  and  when 
all  the  pollution  has  been  removed  from  the 
fishable  water  now  barren,  we  may  not  need 
to  argue  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  close 
half  the  streams  that  are  fit  to  fish,  but  it 
seems  the  wisest  thing  under  present 
circumstances  is  to  leave  open  for  fishing 
every  foot  of  fishable  water.  This  does  not 
mean,  necessarily,  that  all  the  fish  will  be 
caught  out,  but  it  does  relieve  the  present 
open  water  to  some  extent  when  all  open 
streams  receive  their  proportionate  share  of 
fishing,  and,  we  hope,  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Finally,  let  us  all,  this  coming  year, 
declare  a war  on  public  enemy  No.  1.  Let’s 
really  give  him  a blitzkrieg,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  it  with  HOT  LEAD. 


JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN  VISIT 
HUNTSDALE 

The  Junior  Conservation  Club  of  Lancas- 
ter and  what  a grand  group  of  girls  and 
boys!  Sponsored  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  this  juvenile  or- 
ganization is  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
field  of  general  outdoor  conservation.  The 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  is  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  fine  job  they  are  ac- 
complishing in  exterminating  the  water- 
snake,  arch  enemy  of  fishlife  in  Pennsyl- 
vania waters. 

Headed  by  its  secretary,  Miss  Anna  Dill, 
the  club  chartered  a large  bus  and  on  Sat- 
urday, June  14,  enjoyed  a very  pleasant 
pilgrimage  to  the  Huntsdale  Fish  Hatchery 
near  Carlisle  in  Cumberland  County.  Chap- 
eroned by  members  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen,  the  group  was  met  and  welcomed 
by  a representative  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  C.  A.  French  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  in  making  their  visit  a pleasant 
and  informative  one. 

Following  a short  address  in  which  the 
many  phases  of  the  production  of  fish  were 
outlined  as  well  as  remarks  commending  the 
vital  and  important  part  junior  clubs  can 
play  in  conserving  our  great  outdoors,  the 
club  was  taken  on  a tour  through  the 
hatchery.  Under  the  personal  supervision 
of  T.  J.  Dingle,  Superintendent  of  the 
Huntsdale  Hatchery,  the  group  were  quick 
to  grasp  and  better  understand  the  scien- 
tific and  educational  features  of  a modem 
fish  farm.  Pencils  and  note  pads  in  the 


hands  of  each  boy  and  girl  were  busy  as  the 
tour  progressed  and  beaming  were  the 
many  eyes  as  chunks  of  food  brought  hun- 
dreds of  big  brook,  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  to  the  surface  to  chum  the  waters  in 
the  many  brood  and  holding  ponds. 

The  following  comprise  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  mother  organization  spon- 
soring the  Junior  Club:  Messrs.  Paul  Shots- 
berger,  Roy  Jackson,  Kenneth  Wilt  and 
Walter  W.  Dill. 

Junior  Conservation  Clubs  of  this  kind, 
Sportsmen’s  Organizations,  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  are  encouraged  and  always 
welcome  at  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 


Hatcheries.  We  invite  you  to  visit  them  and 
assure  you  that  capable  and  courteous 
guides  are  ever  available  and  willing  to 
make  your  visit  a pleasant  one. 

An  expert  worm  fisherman  is  one  of  the 
most  apt  anglers  when  it  comes  to  taking 
big  trout  from  a stream,  and  Charles  Hag- 
gerty of  Wilkes-Barre  ranks  with  the  keen- 
est of  the  clan,  according  to  Andreux  Mirola 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  fishes  the  Lacka waxen 
a lot  and  has  taken  some  fine  brown  trout, 
including  one  I6V2  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  2 pounds,  from  that  water. 


William  Craighead,  of  Harrisburg,  is  all  smiles  as  he  displays  the  three  fine  rainbow  trout 
he  caught  last  season  in  Spring  Creek.  Centre  County.  Each  of  these  trout  went  over  three 
pounds  in  weight. 
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THIS  shure  is  the  time  o’  yere  a feller  gits 
the  fever  fer  trout  fishin’  an’  I reckon 
most  all  the  boys  herebouts  hev  got  their 
worms  in  gude  shaip  fer  the  furst  day.  Most 
o’  us  likes  ter  fish  fer  suckers  round  erbout 
this  time,  an’  the  saim  leetle  pink  an’  red 
worms  thet  works  so  gude  fer  em  goes  gude 
with  trout.  I got  me  a gude  batch  o’  worms 
down  in  the  cellar  now  in  moss  an’  they  be 
plenty  lively  an’  tuff.  Jest  a leetle  sour  milk 
now  an’  then  is  erbout  all  the  feedin’  they 
need  an’  I figger  thet  gude  lively  bait  is  shure 
needed  fer  a gude  openin’  day. 

It  shure  is  a nice  time  o’  yere  ter  be  out 
doin’  a leetle  sucker  fishin’.  Went  down  ter 
the  hole  in  the  big  crick  whair  the  run  cums 
in  t’uther  day  an’  I hedn’t  bin  much  more’n 
set  rite  afore  up  the  crick  cums  a kingfisher 
maikin’  a heck  o’  a clatter.  Them  shure  is 
purty  birds  an’  I reckon  the  few  minnies  an’ 
uther  leetle  fish  they  taik  in  a yere  ain’t 
doin’  much  harm.  Ennyhow,  they  be  plum 
soshubel  critters  an’  sorter  add  ter  the  fun 
o’  a day  along  the  crick. 

Funny  thing  erbout  suckers.  Sum  days, 
they  bite  so  lite  thet  it’s  durn  hard  ter  know 
wether  they’re  at  the  bait  er  not  an’  then 
agin  they  may  bite  rite  hard.  They  shure 
wuz  meanin’  bizness  t’uther  day.  Ginerally, 
eround  this  time  o’  yere  they’s  a big  skool 
o’  suckers  at  the  hole,  gittin’  redy  ter  start 
up  the  run  ter  spawn.  Hedn’t  much  more’n 
throwed  in  then  the  tip  o’  one  o’  the  poles 
started  ter  jigger  an’  durned  ef  I didn’t  hook 
the  biggest  sucker  I’ve  ketched  in  yeres.  It 
wuz  19  inches  long  an’  wayed  jest  a lettle 
over  4 pounds  when  I got  it  home.  They 
sucker  shure  put  up  a reel  fite  afore  I got 
it  out  an’  by  then  the  uther  pole  sets  up  a 
jiggerin’.  Atter  I ketched  2 more  prime 
suckers,  both  o’  ‘em  better’n  17  inches,  I 
figgers  it’s  time  ter  quit.  Never  tasted  no 
better  fish  then  them,  I’m  sayin’. 

Now  then,  I cain’t  see  no  reezun  fer  taikin’ 
more’n  3 er  4 suckers  o’  that  size,  even  ef  a 
man  hez  a gude  size  fambly.  Shure  wood 
like  ter  see  the  limit  on  suckers  dropt  from 
15  a day  ter  6 er  8.  Onless  thet  happens,  1 o’ 
these  days  we’re  like  ter  waik  up  an’  find 
thet  the  fishin’  fer  suckers  hez  slipped  back 
like  nobuddy’s  bizness.  Ketchin’  tew  menny 
fish  with  spawn  afore  the  run  starts  is  a 
shure  way  ter  bring  thet  erbout  an’  no  mis- 
taik. 


THE  boys  were  apparently  on  good  terms 
with  Ol’  man  Weather  during  the  past 
year;  for  that  gentleman  smiled  down  upon 
them  almost  every  time  they  participated  in 
outdoor  casting,  including  the  occasion  of 
their  Annual  Tournament  Day  at  Willow 
Grove  Park. 

“Cast  away,  boys!”  OF  Sol  seemed  to  say 
at  Willow  Grove  Park.  “I’ll  ascertain  that 
the  clouds  keep  their  places  ’til  your  day  is 
done!” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  And  as  the 
skies  smiled,  the  casters  smiled — by  far  the 
largest  group  of  casters  thus  far  to  attend 
an  annual  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament.  The  large 
attendance,  the  increased  participation  in  all 
of  the  six  tournament  events  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  casters,  their  families  and  other 
spectators  present,  surpassed  even  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  those  who  got  together  a few 
years  ago  to  start  this  tournament  casting 
association. 

Those  who  prepared  tirelessly  for  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  1941  Tournament,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  worked  for  months  before 
and  since  the  Tournament  on  Interclub  Cast- 
ing Competition,  agree  that  their  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  indeed.  Congratulations  are 
due  the  officers  of  the  Association,  its  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
individual  member  clubs  who  “pulled  to- 
gether” to  “put  over”  this  unusually  success- 
ful tournament  year. 

Winners  of  the  six  events  of  the  1941 
M.A.A.C.C.  TOURNAMENT  held  at  Willow 
Grove  Park  were  as  follows: 

Fly  Accuracy:  Raymond  Neirle  of  Berlin, 
New  Jersey,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
and  the  Gloucester  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association. 

Fly  Distance:  Arthur  Clarke  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association. 

Plug  Accuracy:  George  DeGorgue,  of  Up- 
per Darby,  Pa.,  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

Plug  Distance:  (Winner  of  this  event  for 
the  third  successive  year)  Bernard  Berlinger 
of  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  also  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

Surf  Distance  and  Surf  Average:  (Winner 
of  both  events)  Ralph  Bowman  of  Bywood, 
Pa.,  from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Winners  of  the  INTERCLUB  CASTING 
COMPETITION  during  the  past  summer 
were: 

Highest  scoring  team:  Lansdale  Sports- 

men’s Club. 

Highest  scoring  individuals  among  more 
than  one  hundred  casters:  — 

First:  Barney  Berlinger  of  the  Pennsyl- 

vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 


Ftobert J.  Fry,  of  Spring  City,  with  the  22  inch 
largemouth  bass  which  he  caught  on  plug.  It 
weighed  5 pounds.  15  ounces. 


ciation,  and  Linford  Stephens  of  the  Lans- 
dale Sportsmen’s  Club,  each  of  whom  totalled 
29  points. 

Second:  Skeets  Anderson  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  who  entered 
casting  competition  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  totalled  28%  points. 

Third:  Ernest  Jenkins,  also  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  scored  28  points. 

Fourth:  Lester  Shiffert  of  the  Lansdale 

Sportsmen’s  Club  whose  casting  totalled  for 
his  club  24  points,  and 

Fifth:  Tom  Bonsall  of  the  Delaware  Coun- 
ty Field  and  Stream  who  scored  a total  of 
20  points. 

The  highest  individual  score  made  in  any 
one  match  during  the  1941  Interclub  Casting 
Competition  was  98  out  of  a possible  100. 
Eddie  Anderson,  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  made  this  score  when  his 
team  cast  against  the  Perkiomen  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association;  and  Lester  Shiffert, 
of  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  totalled 
the  same  score  when  casting  against  the 
Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  these  notes  are  being  written,  arrange- 
ments are  well  under  way  for  the  Winter 
Interclub  Casting  Competition  of  the 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CASTING  CLUBS,  to  be  held  the  third  Fri- 
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day  evening  of  each  month  in  the  Lower 
Merion  Senior  High  School  Boys’  Gymnasium 
at  Ardmore. 

Note:  Relative  to  a notice  heretofore  in- 
cluded by  the  writer  among  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
notes  herein,  and  following  a decision  sub- 
j sequent  to  the  writing  of  said  notice,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting  Clubs 
did  not  become  a member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs. 

BOULDER  VALLEY  SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

Charlie  Kline  of  Sumneytown  caught  a 
cold,  he  said,  while  playing  softball  with  the 
Sumneytown  Softball  Team,  of  which  he  is 
Manager.  When  someone  arched  an  eyebrow 
upon  hearing  this  explanation,  however, 
Charlie  laughed  in  a slightly  guilty  manner; 
and  there  are  those  of  us  who,  consequently, 
are  not  so  certain  that  it  was  softball  after 
all,  Charlie! 

Charlie’s  son,  thirteen-year- old  Dick,  re- 
cently commenced  to  practice  plug  casting; 
and  the  writer  found  that,  although  the  art 
of  plug  casting  was  definitely  new  to  Dick, 
he  placed  his  plugs  just  where  he  wanted 
them  on  his  very  first  few  attempts.  Watch 
out  for  this  youthful  caster,  you  experts! 

Harry  Wolford,  also  of  Sumneytown,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, reported  that  his  friend  Harry 
Hunsberger  couldn’t  find  his  dog — so  he 
joined  the  Army,  and  is  now  in  Pine  Camp, 
New  York. 

“How’s  the  life  of  a soldier  boy,  Harry?” 
your  friends  back  home  ask. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  1941  Picnic 
and  Ox  Roast  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUN- 
TY FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS  were  impressed  indeed  by  how  much 
the  picnickers  enjoyed  themselves  and  by 
the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  the  fol- 
lowing men  from  the  environs  of  the  Boulder 
Valley  club — the  men  who  were  among  those 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
affair:  Harry  Wolford  of  Sumneytown, 


Leonard  Bender  and  Harry  Lachman  of  East 
Greenville,  Irvin  Kulp,  John  Breyer  and 
Chas.  Kline,  all  of  Sumneytown.  Our  hats 
are  off  once  more  to  these  fellows  and  to  the 
other  members  of  their  local  clubs! 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  FIELD  AND 
STREAM  ASSOCIATION 

The  boys  tell  us  that  Charles  (“Dutch” 
to  his  pals)  Lentz  has  discovered  the  long- 
lost  Egyptian  secret  of  embalming.  He  came 
across  this  ancient  knowledge,  they  say,  in 
an  unusual  manner  and  at  a most  unex- 
pected time — at  a time,  in  fact,  when  he’d 
just  as  soon  not  have  made  the  discovery. 

’Twas  the  night  before  the  opening  of  a 
recent  hunting  season.  Some  of  “Dutch’s” 
pals  were  already  in  bed.  But  “Dutch” 
paced  the  floor — back  and  forth — back  and 
forth  again. 

“Just  can’t  wait  ’til  tomorrow!  Wonder 
if  my  hunting  coat  still  fits?  I got  it  out 
of  the  old  moth  balls  two  weeks  ago.  Had 
some  buttons  sewed  on  it  last  week.  Guess 
I’d  better  try  it  on — just  in  case!  I’m  afraid 
it  did  shrink  a little  that  time  we  went 
crow  shootin’  last  winter.  . . . No  sir! 

Fits  fine!  Aha!  Now  I’ll  just  put  some 
smokes  in  the  pockets  and  I’ll  be  all  set 
to  go  in  the  morning. 

“Oho!  What’s  this?  Feathers — black, 

shiny  feathers — and  grey,  dry  bones.  Well, 
I’ll  be  a son  of  an  absent  minded  crow 
shooter!  That  crow  I shot  last  winter! 
Humph!  It  is  mighty  well  preserved  at 
that!  Come  to  think  of  it,  it’s  probably  just 
as  well  I didn’t  discover  it  six  or  eight 
months  ago.  It  might  not  have  been  quite 
so  completely  embalmed,  you  know. 

“Well,  we  surely  had  a good  time  crow 
shooting  that  day”,  he  reminisced  as  he 
shamefacedly  disposed  of  the  feathers  and 
bones  and  prepared  to  join  the  other  slum- 
bering hunters. 

(As  you  might  suspect,  George  Trout  and 
Howard  DuBois,  both  of  Norwood,  carried 
away  prizes  at  the  1941  Tournament  of  the 


M.A.A.C.C.,  while  Tom  Bonsall,  formerly 
of  Glenolden  and  now  a Captain  in  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  and  Bill 
Everman,  Senior  and  Junior  of  Norwood  also 
upheld  the  honor  of  their  club  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Tournament.  Though  this 
was  the  very  first  tournament  for  the  Dela- 
ware County  Field  and  Stream  Association, 
these  boys  showed  some  of  the  old-timers 
that  they  were  right  up  with  the  best  of 
them  in  the  casting  game.) 

Note:  In  the  Interclub  Casting  Competi- 

tion of  the  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CASTING  CLUBS,  competing  with 
more  than  100  casters,  Tom  Bonsall  again 
“brought  home  the  bacon”  to  his  club  by 
placing  among  the  five  highest  scoring  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  entire  summer  pro- 
gram. 

DOVER  FISHING  CLUB  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

The  Bowman  brothers  have  been  winners 
once  more!  Last  year  when  the  Surf  Cast- 
ing Season  had  ended,  Ralph  Bowman  had 
the  “edge”  on  his  brother  Willard;  while 
the  1941  totals  point  to  Willard  as  having 
the  “edge”  on  Ralph. 

And  that’s  the  way  they’ve  been  casting 
for  several  years.  Invariably,  one  of  them 
has  been  on  the  “top  of  the  pile”  and  the 
other  has  been  right  behind! 

Of  the  five  tournaments  sanctioned  by  the 
Surf  Anglers’  Association  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season, 
Willard  won  three  and  Ralph  won  two.  Wil- 
lard piled  up  a total  of  20  points  and  Ralph 
a total  of  16  points. 

These  tournaments  were  as  follows: 

First:  Held  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts, 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ab-A-Da-Ba 
Surf  Club — won  by  Ralph  Bowman. 

Second:  Held  at  Belmar,  New  Jersey,  by 
the  Belmar  Fishing  Club— won  by  Ralph 
Bowman. 

Third:  Held  at  Margate  City,  New  Jersey, 
sponsored  by  the  Margate  City  Casting  Club 
— won  by  Ralph  Bowman. 

Fourth:  Held  at  Point  Judith,  R.  I.  at 
Narragansett  Surf  Fishing  Club — won  by 
Willard  Bowman. 

Fifth:  Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of 
Philadelphia — won  by  Willard  Bowman. 

Willard’s  best  single  cast  of  the  past  year 
was  496 1 2 feet,  which  he  cast  at  Belmar, 
New  Jersey.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Bow- 
man Brothers — neck  ’n’  neck! 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  FIELD  AND 
STREAM  ASSOCIATION 

A casting  tournament  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  that  Wizard-of-the-Plug,  thir- 
teen-year-old Donald  Ott,  and  his  Daddy, 
Lorin  Ott  of  Mantua,  New  Jersey.  Despite 
the  fact  that  National  Defense  day-and-night 
work  has  been  preventing  “Snuffy”  and  his 
father  from  participating  in  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
Interclub  Casting  Competition,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  1941  Tournament,  the  % ounce 
Plug  Accuracy  event  again  found  them 
among  the  “top  notchers”  of  the  day.  (Note: 
Donald  confidentially  told  the  writer  that 
he  enjoyed  his  casting  particularly  on  this 
occasion  ’cause  his  two  pretty  blonde  sisters 
were  on  hand  to  applaud  for  him  and  to 
share  his  enjoyment  of  a picnic  day  at 
Willow  Grove  Park.) 


Thirteen-year-old  Dick  Kline,  of  Sumneytown,  left,  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
Charles  Kline  (right  foreground),  as  an  enthusiastic  fisherman.  Although  a newcomer  in  the 
field  of  plug  casting.  Dick  already  shows  unusual  ability  in  this  sport. 
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HOLMESBURG  FISH  AND  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Art  Clarks  of  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  proved  his  all-around 
ability  as  a fly  caster,  when  he  placed  first 
in  the  Fly  Distance  and  fourth  in  the  Fly 
Accuracy  events  at  the  1941  Tournament  of 
the  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CASTING  CLUBS. 

Against  a strong  cross  wind,  two  other 
Holmesburg  casters  also  placed  among  the 
highest  four  in  the  Fly  Distance  event.  They 
were:  Bill  Enochs  of  Philadelphia,  Bill  Durr 
of  Cornwell  Heights,  Walter  Wilson  and 
Richard  Fisher,  both  of  Philadelphia,  both 
members  of  this  Association  and  both  New- 
comers in  the  M.A.A.C.C.,  likewise  gave 
good  accounts  of  themselves  as  did  James 
MacMillan  and  Henry  Lightfoot  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

LANSDALE  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB 

The  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club  usually 
counts  on  Fred  Eurich  of  Line  Lexington 
to  pile  up  a good  score  in  any  battle  against 
its  opponents;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
1941  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament,  the  Lansdale 
boys  were  not  disappointed  in  their  Chair- 
man of  Interclub  Casting.  He  tied  with 
Barney  Berlinger  for  second  place  in  the 
Plug  Accuracy  event.  Lester  Shiffert  of 
Lansdale,  tied  for  first  place  in  Class  B of 
the  same  event  at  the  Tournament,  tying 
with  George  Gaul  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia  and  F.  G.  Minor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation. And  “Believe  It  or  Not”,  before 
the  end  of  the  1941  interclub  casting  season 
of  the  M.A.A.C.C.,  Lester  was  right  on  top 
of  the  Class  A group,  with  a score  of  98  to 
his  credit — one  of  the  two  highest  individual 
scores  made  in  any  single  match  of  the  1941 
weekly  interclub  contests. 

1941  was  a “red  letter”  year  for  the  plug 
casters  of  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
whose  excellent  casting,  despite  keen  com- 
petition, won  for  them  first  place  in  both  the 
first  and  second  halves  of  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
Interclub  Casting  schedule  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Linford  Stephens  of  this  Club 
tied  with  Barney  Berlinger  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation for  first  place  on  the  list  of  highest 
scoring  individuals  among  more  than  one 
hundred  casters  in  the  Interclub  Casting 
Competition;  while  Lester  Shiffert,  also  of 
the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  placed  fourth 
among  the  same  number  of  contestants  in  the 
summer  program. 

LOWER  MERION  ROD  AND 
GUN  CLUB 

Since  we  last  heard  from  them  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  members  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  have  enjoyed 
several  club  gatherings. 

Outstanding  among  these,  was  the  1941 
Fall  Picnic  and  Outing,  held  on  the  com- 
bined Latch  and  Nash  Farms  in  Narberth. 
For  several  days  prior  to  the  picnic,  the 
President  of  the  Club,  Ernest  Jenkins  of 
Narberth,  the  Field  Captain,  Victor  Sweet 
of  Ardmore  and  the  Chairmen  of  several  of 
the  Club’s  committees,  including  Walter 
Miesen  and  George  Floyd,  Sr.,  both  of  Nar- 
berth, and  Jack  DuBois  of  Merion,  as  well 
as  Sabe  Censore,  George  and  Charles  Latch 
of  Narberth  and  others,  were  busily  making 
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Harry  Wolford  of  Sumneytown,  president  of 
the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  and 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Harry 
and  his  club  deserve  much  credit  for  the  out- 
standing success  of  several  of  the  1941  Federa- 
tion events. 

preparations  for  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  the  picnickers. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Nash  and  Latch 
farms,  the  participants  found  large  tables 
and  newly  constructed  benches  placed  in 
shady  spots,  targets  for  small  bore  and  for 
trap  shooting,  red  flags  which  clearly  marked 
off  all  shooting  areas,  targets  already  in 
place,  ample  parking  space,  a tempting  buffet 
supper,  cold  and  hot  beverages  and  dainty 
prizes  for  ladies’  games. 

Favored  with  an  ideal  day,  the  casters 
and  shooters  were  able  to  run  off  smoothly 
the  six  events  scheduled;  while  many  wives, 
mothers,  sweethearts,  sisters  and  friends 
were  spectators  and  participants  in  the  “Eat- 
and-Make-Merry”  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Walter  Miesen  of  Narberth  ascer- 
tained that  the  ladies  were  happy  at  the 
“Games-for-Ladies”  table. 

Those  whose  outstanding  abilities  in  cast- 
ing and  shooting  events  won  for  them  prizes 
during  the  picnic  afternoon  were  as  follows: 

Plug  Accuracy— Tie  for  first  place:  Ernest 
Jenkins  of  Narberth  and  Skeets  Anderson  of 
Cynwyd.  Tie  for  second  place:  Ray  Jardine 
of  Glenside  and  Clarence  Burnside  of  Paoli. 

Plug  Distance — Howell  Dietrich  of  Upper 
Darby. 

Fly  Accuracy — Wayne  Burnside  of  Bala 
Cynwyd. 

Surf  Distance — Skeets  Anderson  of  Cyn- 
wyd. 

Trap  Shooting — Tie  for  first  place:  William 
Chase  of  Conshohocken  and  Clarence  Bum- 
side  of  Paoli,  and  John  Munro  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  Tie  for  second  place:  Ray 
Keyes  of  Roxborough  and  Linton  Fish  of 
Cynwyd.  Third  place:  Victor  Sweet  of  Ard- 
more. 
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Rifle  Contest — First  place,  Sherman  Wil- 
liams of  Roxborough.  Second  place:  Wallace 
Goodwin  of  Ardmore. 

The  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
ably  represented  at  Willow  Grove  Park  on 
the  day  of  the  1941  Tournament  of  the 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CASTING  CLUBS.  Ernest  Jenkins  of  Nar- 
berth won  third  place  in  the  most  heavily 
entered  event  of  the  day— the  Plug  Accu- 
racy event,  and  placed  second  in  the  Fly 
Accuracy  event  as  well.  Additional  winners 
of  prizes  and/or  high  scorers  from  this  Club 
at  the  1941  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament  were: 
Charles  Spencer  of  Upper  Darby,  Walter 
Miesen  and  Skeets  Anderson,  both  of  Nar- 
berth, Edwin  Anderson  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Howell  and  Ellen  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby. 

In  M.A.A.C.C.  INTERCLUB  CASTING 
COMPETITION  during  the  past  summer, 
too,  Skeets  Anderson  and  Ernest  Jenkins 
totalled  28%  and  28  points,  respectively,  to 
place  third  and  fourth  highest  scoring  in- 
dividuals among  more  than  100  plug  casters. 
Also,  the  highest  individual  score  of  any  one 
match  during  the  summer  was  98  out  of  a 
possible  hundred.  This  score  was  made  by 
Eddie  Anderson,  when  the  Lower  Merion 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  pitted  its  prowess  against 
that  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  casters.  Lester  Shiffert  of  Lans- 
dale was  the  only  other  caster  to  equal  this 
score  during  the  summer  interclub  matches. 

Note:  Skeets  Anderson  caught  a “Striper” 
weighing  18%  pounds  one  day  last  summer 
at  Manasquan,  New  Jersey.  That  was  a 
real  catch  in  any  man’s  language,  Skeets! 

MONOCACY  FIELD  AND  STREAM 
ASSOCIATION 

An  enthusiastic  fisherman  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  an  excellent  caster  is  William  Sheri- 
dan, of  Bethlehem,  who  devotes  as  much 
time  as  he  possibly  can  to  fishing  and  to 
plug  casting  for  accuracy  and  for  distance. 

He  was  among  those  who  carried  back 
honors  to  home  clubs  from  the  1941  Tourna- 
ment of  the  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CASTING  CLUBS. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FISH,  GAME 
AND  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Ernest  Heebner  of  Center  Point,  President 
of  this  Club,  and  Joe  Ulmer  of  Norristown, 
one  of  its  enthusiastic  casters,  tell  us  that 
their  club’s  plug  and  fly  casters  have  been 
showing  excellent  form.  During  the  past 
year,  they  have  been  holding  regular  prac- 
tice in  the  City  Hall  in  Norristown,  where 
they  have  set  up  some  unusual  targets  and 
where  each  participant’s  slogan  is  “to  do 
better  this  time”. 

Harry  Fratt,  we  have  learned,  is  also  one 
of  those  who  thoroughly  enjoy  that  great 
sport  called  “tournament  casting”.  Harry 
avers  that  he  improves  immeasurably  his 
casting  ability  for  actual  fishing  by  prac- 
ticing “at  sending  that  plug  through  space 
to  hit  the  target  on  the  nose” — just  as  he’d 
send  a plug  (armed  with  hooks  and  other 
gadgets,  of  course)  through  space  to  land 
beside  a green  lily  pad,  resting  atop  a quiet 
pool,  ahidin’  perchance  a huge  bass  that 
might  be  induced  to  mistake  his  lure  for  a 
juicy  chub. 

“Use  a plug  and  save  a chub?  Yessir!  It’s 
a great  sport!”  the  Norristown  boys  agree. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FISH  AND 
GAME  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Once  more,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  captured 
the  Willow  Grove  Park  Trophy,  the  coveted 
prize  of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament,  as  well 
as  the  Horrocks-Ibbotson  Cup.  This  club’s 
casters  were  in  excellent  shape  and  piled  up 
jhigh  scores  throughout  the  1941  Tournament 
day. 

Those  whose  scores  counted  toward  win- 
ning the  Willow  Grove  Park  Trophy  were: 

Barney  Berlinger  of  Elkins  Park,  first  place 
for  plug  distance  and  second  place  for  plug 
accuracy;  Fred  Boerner  of  Drexel  Hill,  third 
place  for  fly  distance;  George  DeGorgue  of 
Upper  Darby,  first  place  for  plug  accuracy; 
Joseph  Hirsch  of  Philadelphia,  second  place 
for  plug  distance;  Raymond  Neirle  of  Berlin, 
N.  J.,  first  place  for  fly  accuracy;  and  Joseph 
Vandegrift  of  Willow  Grove,  third  place 
for  fly  accuracy. 

Raymond  Neirle  of  Berlin,  N.  J.,  a member 
of  this  Association  won  the  President’s  Cup 
for  the  highest  number  of  points  totalled  by 
any  individual  in  the  fresh  water  events  of 
the  Tournament,  thereby  proving  that  tanta- 
lizing cross-winds  were  no  obstacle  for  him. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  1941  Tourna- 
ment day,  too,  to  the  credit  of  this  club 
were  Barney  Berlinger’s  triumph  for  the 
third  successive  year  in  the  Plug  Distance 
event  and  George  DeGorgue’s  win  in  Plug 
Accuracy. 

In  M.A.A.C.C.  INTERCLUB  CASTING 
COMPETITION  during  the  past  summer, 
also,  Barney  Berlinger’s  prowess  in  Plug 
Accuracy  won  for  him  a tie  for  first  place 
among  the  highest  individual  scorers 
throughout  the  summer  in  a field  of  more 
than  one  hundred  casters. 

PERKIOMEN  VALLEY  SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

Planting  of  trees,  stocking  of  fish  and  re- 
leasing of  game  have  provided  a full  pro- 
gram for  the  members  of  this  active  Associa- 
tion during  1941. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conservation 
program  was  the  planting  of  11,000  trees  pur- 
chased from  the  State  and  1500  which  were 
secured  from  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS’ 
nurseries  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at 
Graterford,  Pa.  These  trees  were  planted 
by  club  members  and  by  their  friends  among 
neighboring  farmers,  as  part  of  this  As- 
sociation’s “good  deeds”  toward  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  included  white 
pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  black 
walnut,  black  locust  and  persimmon,  as  well 
as  grape  vines. 

At  the  1941  Tournament  of  MIDDLE  AT- 
LANTIC ASSOCIATION  OF  CASTING 
CLUBS,  also,  members  of  this  club  took 
away  their  share  of  prizes.  Among  the 
Perkiomen  boys  who  placed  at  Willow  Grove 
were:  H.  C.  Allebach,  J.  Cassel,  Frank 

Clamer,  Fred  Reed,  W.  Townsend  and  Wil- 
liam Weirman. 

WISSAHICKON  FIELD  AND  STREAM 
ASSOCIATION 

This  club’s  Third  Annual  Picnic,  held  at 
the  Loch  Alsh  Reservoir,  attracted  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  environs  of  Ambler.  Platter 
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lunches,  hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks  were  served 
to  the  members,  their  families  and  friends. 

Top  honors  of  the  afternoon  in  Trap 
Shooting  went  to  Pete  Suriano  of  Jarrettown, 
who  won  two  prizes  and  whose  highest  score 
was  94  out  of  a possible  hundred.  George 
Deens  and  Joseph  Noble  placed  second  and 
third,  respectively,  with  scores  of  92  and  90. 

Trap  shooting  prizes  were  also  won  by: 
Henry  Deens,  Wilmer  Gano,  Joseph  Noble, 
George  Potts,  Paul  Williams,  F.  W.  Cauaday 
and  Ralph  Slutter. 

Note:  William  H.  and  J.  Reinhart  were 
listed  among  this  club’s  enthusiastic  fisher- 
men during  the  past  year,  we  were  told 
by  J.  Russel  Meyers,  former  President  of 
this  club  and  Vice-president  of  the  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS. 

(Mrs.)  ELLEN  A.  DEITRICH 


INLAND  WATERS 

Open  Seasons,  Size,  Number,  etc. 
Sections  20,  30,  40 

TROUT — Charr,  commonly  called  brook 
trout,  or  any  species  of  trout  except  lake 
or  salmon. 

Season:  April  15  to  July  31. 

Size:  Not  less  than  six  inches. 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species: 

Ten. 

TROUT — Lake  or  salmon. 

Season:  July  1 to  September  29. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Eight. 

BASS — Small  and  large  mouth. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  nine  inches. 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species:  Six. 

PIKE  PERCH — Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  Salmon. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Six. 

PICKEREL. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Six. 

MUSKELLUNGE — -(Western  and  Northern 
Pike) . 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  twenty-two  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Two. 

YELLOW  PERCH. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

ROCK  BASS — Otherwise  known  as  red-eye 
or  goggle-eye. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

BASS — White,  Crappie,  Strawberry  or  Calico. 
Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species: 

Fifteen. 

SUNFISH— BLUEGILLS. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


CATFISH. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

SUCKERS. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

CHUBS. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

FALLFISH. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

CARP. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

Daily  combined  creel  and  possession  limit — 
All  of  above  species:  Twenty-Five. 
Example:  If  a fisherman  caught  10  Trout,  6 
Bass  and  .9  Sunfish,  he  would  have 
caught  his  possession  limit  for  one  day, 
and  he  could  not  do  any  more  fishing 
on  that  day. 

BAIT  FISH  OR  FISH  BAIT. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Bait  Fish:  Thirty- 

five;  Fish-Bait:  Thirty-five;  combined: 

Fifty. 

EELS. 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Frogs  and  Terrapin  Law — Sections  1,  2,  3,  4 

FROGS. 

Season:  July  2 to  October  31,  Sunday  ex- 
cepted. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

TADPOLES. 

Season:  July  2 to  October  31,  Sunday  ex- 
cepted. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

TERRAPIN — (Red  Leg) — All  other  turtles 
including  snapping  turtles  unprotected. 
Season:  November  2 to  March  14,  Sun- 
day excepted. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Five. 

Not  more  than  fifty  in  any  one  season. 
(In  the  seasons  as  above  stated,  both  dates 
are  inclusive.) 

The  Board  has  also  set  up  the  following 
rules  and  regulations: 

BURR  HOOK — The  Board  considers  a burr 
of  three  points  as  one  hook,  thereby  per- 
mitting use  of  the  plug  bait  with  three 
burrs  of  three  points  each. 

CASTING  FROM  MOTOR  BOAT— To  cast 
from  a motor  boat  while  in  operation  is 
unlawful. 

OPERATION  OF  MOTOR  BOAT— To  oper- 
ate a motor  boat  more  than  eight  miles 
per  hour  within  one  hundred  feet  of  shore, 
or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a buoyed 
fishing  ground,  anchored  fishing  boat  or 
pleasure  craft,  channel,  or  bathing  beach 
is  unlawful. 

ROWING  BOATS — To  row  boats  for  fisher- 
men unless  you  have  a fishing  license 
is  unlawful. 
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The  following  report  on  fine  catches  from 
Warden  Russell  Womelsdorf  of  Kingston  in- 
cludes the  taking  of  a smallmouth  bass  that 
topped  all  fish  in  that  classification  caught 
last  season.  While  fishing  in  Elk  Lake,  Sus- 
quehanna County,  on  October  23,  H.  D. 
Ahlbom  of  Forty-Fort  connected  with  a 
smallmouth  21%  inches  in  length,  16  inches 
in  girth  and  weighing  5 pounds,  13  ounces. 
Taxidermist  Paul  Koval  of  Kingston  mounted 
the  fish.  W.  J.  (Bill)  Rooney  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  accompanied  by  Patrick  J.  O’Connor 
of  Kingston,  caught  a fine  walleyed  pike  in 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Laceyville  on  November  8.  The  walleye, 
taken  on  fly  rod  with  streamer  fly  and 
spinner,  was  26%  inches  in  length  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  7 pounds,  6 ounces.  It 
will  be  on  display  at  Rooney’s  Restaurant 
and  Grill  in  Wilkes-Barre  after  being 
mounted  by  Paul  Koval.  Another  fine  small- 
mouth bass  was  taken  in  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  on  November  15  by 
M.  J.  Kishbach  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Taken  on 
a stone  catfish,  this  smallmouth  was  22 


W.  E.  Gehris,  of  Reading,  took  his  fine  brown 
trout  in  Peters  Creek,  Berks  County,  a stream 
now  half  submerged  by  Ontelaunee  Lake,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  Bill  Wounderly.  Taken  on  a 
nightcrawler,  it  was  1914  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  three  pounds. 
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inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  14  inches 
and  weighed  5 pounds.  When  the  bass 
season  opened  last  year,  J.  M.  Koval,  local 
taxidermist,  advertised  that  he  would  do  a 
free  mounting  job  on  the  first  smallmouth 
bass  brought  to  him  which  measured  22 
inches  or  longer,  and  was  taken  from  the 
North  Branch.  Angler  Kishbach  produced 
the  fish  and  it  will  soon  be  hanging  on  the 
wall  at  his  home. 


Plugging  last  season  accounted  for  one  of 
the  finest  walleyed  pike  ever  taken  out  of 
the  Loyalsock  Creek  in  Lycoming  County. 
This  walleye,  29  inches  in  length  and  tipping 
the  scales  at  8 pounds,  one  ounce,  was 
caught  at  Shore  Acres  on  the  ‘Sock’  by  Paul 
DeCubber  of  Williamsport. 


Here’s  one  for  the  believe  it  or  not 
boys.  Fishing  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  on  July  15,  H.  F.  Hoff- 
man of  Susquehanna,  R.  D.,  caught  a 17  inch 
smallmouth  bass  that  had  swallowed  a 
snapping  turtle  three  inches  across  the  shell. 
Hoffman  told  Warden  G.  Max  Noll  that  the 
head,  feet  and  tail  of  the  turtle  were  still  in- 
tact when  the  reptile  was  found  in  the  fish’s 
stomach,  but  that  the  digestive  juices  had 
already  started  to  soften  the  shell  around 
the  edges.  A fine  catch  of  smallmouths  was 
scored  on  live  minnows  in  the  North  Branch 
by  H.  E.  Carey  in  October.  Top  fish  of 
his  catch,  made  near  Laceyville,  measured 
20%  inches  in  length. 


Albert  Sharkey  of  Pittston  made  a trout 
catch  in  Mehoopany  Creek,  Wyoming  County, 
of  which  any  fisherman  would  be  proud. 
Fishing  a 14  Hare’s  Ear,  wet,  he  took  a 
21%  inch  brown  trout  that  weighed,  dressed, 
2 pounds  8 ounces.  After  hooking  the 
brownie,  he  fought  it  for  25  minutes  be- 
fore slipping  the  landing  net  under  it. 


R.  W.  (Bob)  McCafferty,  who  ties  some 
swell  flies  at  his  home  in  Palmyra,  gives  the 
following  dope  relative  to  undersurface  types 
of  flies  that  prove  ace  trout  takers  during 
the  season:  “In  this  group  are  the  wet  flies, 
nymphs,  bucktails  and  streamers.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  the  wet  fly  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  the  group.  However,  the 
other  three  have  been  gaining  steadily  in 
popularity  in  recent  years.  Many  of  the 
patterns  of  nymphs  are  not  much  more  than 
glorified  wet  flies.  Years  ago,  before  the 
great  popularity  of  the  dry  fly,  the  ob- 
servant wet  fly  fisherman  noted  that  some 
of  the  best  killers  were  those  flies  which 
had  been  chewed  and  disheveled  through 
catching  fish  on  them.  Not  only  were  these 
flies  misshapen,  but  the  hackles  had  been 
thinned  out,  the  wings  perhaps  were  shorter 


Guy  Miller.,  of  Benton,  with  the  25  inch  brown 
trout  he  caught  in  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia 
County.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  8 
ounces,  dressed. 

and  thinner,  and  in  some  cases,  the  bodies 
were  chewed  so  often  that  they  were  frowsy 
looking.  So  instead  of  getting  the  regular 
commercially  tied  wet  flies,  they  tied  or 
had  tied  for  them  very  sparsely  tied  flies. 
Then  some  anglers  cut  the  wings  shorter, 
and  eventually,  instead  of  a wing,  they  used 
the  same  wing  feather  to  make  a hump  on 
the  back  near  the  eye  of  the  hook,  to 
represent  the  wing  sac i of  the  natural 
nymph.” 

Chalk  up  another  walleye  for  the  record 
catch  compiled  by  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
in  1941.  Herbert  N.  Sikov  of  Conway,  took 
a walleye  in  Lake  LeBoeuf,  Erie  County, 
that  was  a honey.  Measuring  31%  inches  in 
length,  19  inches  in  girth,  and  tipping  the 
scales  at  9 pounds,  2 ounces,  the  big  pike 
was  taken  on  a chromium  plated  spoon. 
Angler  Sikov  is  president  of  the  Conway 
Sportsmen’s  Club.  We  plan  to  run  the 
photo  of  his  catch  in  a near  future  issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  production  of  fish  at  our  fish-farms  is  one  job,  to  transport  and  distribute  them  into 
the  approved  waters  open  to  public  fishing  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  another  job. 
It  may  be  of  much  interest  to  you  to  learn  of  the  rapid  strides  and  decided  improve- 
ments accomplished  in  our  annual  distribution  and  the  stupendous  mileage  heretofore 
traveled. 


During  the  past  year  we  increased  our  annual  stocking  program  from  129  tons  of 
fish  in  1936  to  433  tons  in  1941,  an  increase  of  some  235%,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
reduced  the  actual  mileage  traveled  by  our  trucks  from  3538.45  miles  per  ton  in  1936  to 
1023.40  miles  per  ton  in  1941;  a decrease  in  mileage  per  ton  of  some  70  per  cent. 

While  the  increased  fish  production  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  our  mammoth  hatchery 
expansion  program,  the  sharp  reduction  in  truck  mileage  is  due  entirely  to  our  large 
specially  designed  tank  trucks,  the  elimination  of  pail  and  milk  can  luggage  and  the 
useless  miles  of  back-tracking  after  the  truck  meets  sportsmens’  groups  in  the  various 
towns  and  communities.  Today  the  trucks  are  dispatched  directly  to  the  waters  to  be 
stocked  where  they  are  met  by  the  various  sportsmens’  groups  at  designated  points  along 
the  stream  and  the  stocking  is  affected  more  quickly,  efficiently  and  economically. 

Some  idea  of  this  progress  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  chart: 


Year 

Truck  Mileage 

Tons  Planted 

Truck  Miles 

1936 

456.461 

129 

3538.45 

1937 

525.004 

202 

2599.02 

1938 

434.578 

255 

1704.22 

1939 

386.160 

305 

1266.09 

1940 

437.081 

342 

1278.01 

1941 

433.133 

433 

1023.40 

We  are  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  present  rubber  shortage  will  not  have  any 
effect  upon  our  distribution  this  year.  We  are  adequately  supplied  with  tires  for  the 
entire  year  of  1942. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  STRIKES 

By  FRED.  EVERETT 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


WITH  infinite  patience  the  Lieutenant 
tied  on  the  sixth  variety  of  dry  fly. 
An  hour  and  a half  before,  he  had  located 
the  rising  trout.  By  the  dimple  he  knew  it 
to  be  a big  fellow,  one  worth  working  on. 

He  had  worked  on  it,  long  and  skillfully. 
Each  of  five  different  patterns  had  been 
given  every  opportunity  to  entice  the  insect 
connoisseur.  Each  had  been  ignored  as  the 
lordly  solmo  gorged  himself  on  invisible 
delicacies. 

Still  patient,  still  confident  of  his  ultimate 
success,  the  Lieutenant,  after  long  delibera- 
tion, selected  his  next  offering.  The  trout 
was  big — he  could  afford  to  spend  time  and 
care  on  it.  As  he  tied  the  fly  on  the  leader, 
he  noticed  the  fine  tippet  was  short.  So  he 
cut  it  off,  feeling  it  better  to  use  the  stronger 
section  on  such  a heavy  adversary. 

He  advanced  carefully  into  casting  position, 
step  after  slow  step,  lest  waves  be  sent  over 
the  active  fish.  With  rod  held  low  to  one 
side,  so  no  flash  or  movement  would  be  seen 
by  his  quarry,  he  false-cast  until  he  had  out 
just  the  right  length  of  line.  Then,  with  con- 
summate skill,  he  lay  the  fly  softly  in  the 
exact  spot — a perfect  cast.  The  fly  floated 
down  to  the  trout — hung  an  instant — and  the 
wily  monster  succumbed  to  its  lure. 

There  was  a smacking  strike  and  Lieut, 
answered  it  with  precise  timing  of  the  up- 
lifted rod  tip. 

Everything  had  worked  to  perfection — that 
is,  all  except  one!  As  the  Lieutenant  struck, 
the  fly  came  bouncing  back  to  him  over  the 
waters — he  had  failed  to  connect  with  the 
fish. 

With  an  expression  of  utter  disgust,  fa- 
miliar to  all  anglers  at  such  times,  he 
splashed  back  to  shore.  As  he  did  so,  there 
was  a loud  howl  at  the  end  of  the  pool.  His 
friend  Doc  had  been  watching — all  unbe- 
knownst to  Lieut.  Now  he  was  doubled  over 
with  laughter.  Here  was  Doc’s  chance  to 
rib  his  old  pal — one  he  had  waited  for  long. 

“Wow!”  he  exclaimed  in  utter  glee.  “And 
you  call  yourself  a fisherman.  Why,  my  kid 
could  do  better  than  that.  What  were  you 
doin’,  anyhow — trying  to  snatch  that  min- 
now?” 

“Oh — so  you  sneaked  up  and  spied  on  me? 
Well,  you  have  just  witnessed  a prize  sap 
get  his  come-up-ance.  What  a fish!”  And 
Lieut,  sighed  mournfully. 

“So  you  admit  you’re  a sap,  do  you?” 
grinned  the  Doc.  He  had  expected  some 
sort  of  an  alibi  and  was  unprepared  for 
Lieut.’s  self-condemnation.  It  sort  of  took 
the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  as  it  were,  and 
robbed  him  of  the  richness  of  his  razzing. 

“Yes  I am  and  so  are  you  and  so  are  all 
the  rest  of  us  dumb  so-called  experts  at  fly 
fishing.” 

Doc  looked  at  his  friend  in  surprise.  For 
once  he  saw  an  humble  look  in  the  face 
where  usually  there  was  only  confidence  and, 
shall  we  say,  smugness.  Something  vital 
had  happened  to  his  old  pal  to  put  him  into 
such  a mood.  Doc  faked  a professional  at- 
titude. 


“You  aren’t  sick,  are  you?” 

“Yes  I am — I’m  sick  and  tired  of  missing 
so  many  strikes.” 

“Oh-h-”  drawled  Doc — “And  did  you  miss 
some  others,  too?” 

“You  know  darn  well  I have — we  all  do — 
all  the  time.  What  makes  me  so  disgusted 
with  myself  is  the  fact  that,  until  now,  I’ve 
never  tried  to  do  much  about  it.” 

With  a sigh,  Doc  settled  himself  for  the 
discourse  he  knew  was  brewing  by  the 
dreamy  look  coming  into  Lieut.’s  eyes.  He’d 
seen  that  look  too  many  times  not  to  know 
he  was  in  for  a dissertation  on  some  one  of 
the  intricate  finesses  of  the  higher  arts  of 
fly  fishing.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  usually  there  was  some  truth  to 
be  found*  lurking  in  the  maze  of  Lieut.’s 
ravings.  Fly  fishing  was  Lieut.’s  religion  and 
he  had  delved  deep  into  its  doctrines  and 
practiced  it  devotedly. 

“Do  you  realize?”  The  Lieutenant  always 
started  that  way  with  an  inflection  which 
clearly  indicated  that,  of  course,  he  knew 
Doc  hadn’t  realized  anything,  “Do  you 
realize  that  we  are  like  a football  team 
without  a scoring  play?  We  study  how  to 
carry  the  ball  up  and  down  the  field  at  will 
but  when  it  comes  to  that  last  inch — we 
simply  can’t  put  it  over  for  the  touchdown. 

“That’s  the  way  with  us  anglers.  We 
spend  millions  on  the  best  of  tackle,  worry 
our  heads  off  about  leaders  and  flies,  travel 
miles  to  find  better  waters,  practice  for 
years  on  how  to  cast,  where  to  locate  the 
fish,  how  to  approach  them  and  what  trick 
to  use  to  make  the  fish  rise  to  the  fly.  All 
of  this  and  more  and  yet  pay  no  attention 
to  that  final  touchdown  play  of  hooking  the 
fish  when  he  does  strike.  Silly,  isn’t  it?” 
Doc  nodded  assent.  For  once  Lieut,  was 
talking  sense  on  a subject  dear  to  Doc’s 
heart.  How  he  could  miss  strikes,  too! 

“Take  that  beauty  I just  missed,  for 
example”  Lieut,  went  on,  “It  was  my  own 
fool  carelessness  and  impatience  that  made 


me  miss  him.  Here  I spend  over  an  hour 
and  a half,  change  flies  five  or  six  times, 
creep  up  to  casting  position  like  a ghost  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  water,  in  fact,  I do 
every  trick  I know  in  order  to  raise  that 
fish.  Yet,  just  when  I have  everything  per- 
fect, with  the  trout  fooled  at  last — I pull 
one  minute  piece  of  carelessness  that  costs 
me  my  ultimate  goal. 

“When  that  trout  struck  I saw  clearly 
why  I didn’t  hook  him.  I had  used  up  my 
finest  tippet  and  didn’t  replace  it  before 
casting  that  last  fly.  Instead,  feeling  maybe 
I’d  stand  a better  chance  of  landing  such  a 
big  fish  if  I used  the  heavier  tippet,  I tied 
my  fly  to  it.  And  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
hard  work  and  time,  lost  me  even  the  chance 
to  fight  that  baby,  let  alone  the  chance  to 
land  him.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  is  what  cost  you 
the  fish?” 

“I  saw  it  as  plain  as  day.  When  that  fish 
struck,  his  nose  hit  my  leader  and  the  fly 
bounced  out  of  his  mouth  so  fast  he  only 
sucked  in  air  instead  of  my  fly. 

“My  leader  tip  was  so  heavy  that  it  acted 
like  a spring,  it  wouldn’t  bend  enough  to 
let  the  fly  enter  the  fish’s  mouth.  If  I had 
used  a finer  tippet,  well  soaked  so  that  it 
would  be  soft  instead  of  stiff,  my  fly  could 
have  been  taken  easily,  it  wouldn’t  have 
bounced  up  into  the  air.  The  finer  and 
softer  the  tippet,  the  less  chance  such  a 
thing  can  happen.” 

The  Lieutenant  lapsed  into  moody  silence, 
giving  this  thought  time  to  have  its  effect 
on  Doc.  Then,  as  though  he  were  musing 
to  himself,  he  went  on. 

“We  fishermen  are  a peculiar  breed  of 
animal.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  sports- 
manship. We  like  to  believe  that,  as  we  use 
finer  and  lighter  tackle,  we  are  giving  the 
fish  a better  break  and  so  we  loudly  pro- 
claim our  magnanimity. 

“That’s  poppycock!  The  year  around  the 
fly  fisherman  can  lick  the  pants  off  the 
bait  fisherman  and  the  finer  the  tackle  we 
use,  the  better  our  chances  of  catching  fish. 
That’s  why  we  use  it.  We  have  perfected 
our  fine  leaders  because  they  extend  our 
fishing  through  months  when  coarse  tackle 
can’t  take  a fish.  We  use  lighter  rods  be- 
cause we  have  to  in  order  not  to  constantly 
snap  our  fine  leaders  on  the  strike.  And 
because  we  are  fundamentally  lazy.  A light 
rod  is  so  much  easier  to  cast  all  day  long 
and  not  wear  us  out.  In  other  words,  finer 
tackle  is  a lot  more  fun  and  much  more 
productive  of  success.  Do  you  call  that 
sportsmanship  or  giving  the  fish  a break? 
I don’t — I call  it  just  common  ordinary  good 
horse-sense — the  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  what  little  time  we  have  to  fish.” 

Lieut,  paused  again,  as  though  to  give  Doc 
a chance  to  answer  him.  But  before  he 
could  more  than  open  his  mouth,  Lieut,  i 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  him. 

“You  fellows  are  always  laughing  at  me; 
because  I carry  pliers  and  break  off  all  the 
barbs  from  my  flies.  You  simply  don’t 
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know  what  you  are  missing.  That’s  one 
big  step  I have  already  taken  to  reduce 
my  number  of  missed  strikes. 

“I’ll  admit  that,  at  first,  I removed  the 
barbs  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  release 
fish  after  I had  caught  them.  But  I soon 
discovered  that  it  was  far  easier  to  hook 
a fish  without  a barb  on  the  fly  than  with 
one.  The  reasons  are  very  clear  once  you 
stop  to  figure  them  out. 

“First  a barbless  hook  can  go  through  a 
fish’s  jaw  easier  because  it  is  small  and  has 
no  high  hump  on  it  which  must  also  be 
forced  through  the  jaw.  And  because  of 
that,  it  makes  a smaller  hole.  In  case  the 
fish  is  only  skin-hooked,  the  skin  won’t  be 
split  by  the  barb.  Thus  it  will  hold  firmly 
and  give  you  more  chance  of  landing  your 
fish. 

“And  because  the  hook  sets  easier,  you 
don’t  have  to  strike  so  hard.  That  saves 
busted  leaders  and  also  allows  one  to  use 
finer  tippets.  This  in  turn  means  a better 
chance  of  fooling  the  fish  and  also  of  being 
able  to  hook  it  when  it  strikes. 

“These  things  all  tie  in  together — one  sup- 
plementing the  other.  Greater  ease  of  set- 
ting the  hook  makes  possible  the  use  of 
finer  leaders.  This  in  turn  makes  possible 
the  use  of  smaller  flies  where  needed  and 
lighter  rods.  All  of  which  enhances  our 
chances  of  success  and  increases  our  fun 
on  the  waters.” 

While  Lieut,  stopped  to  mull  over  this 
thought  in  his  mind,  Doc  grabbed  the  chance 
to  put  in  a question. 

“Say,  Lieut.,  speaking  of  barbless  hooks — 
what  became  of  that  new  one  which  was  in- 
vented recently  and  you  were  hoping  to  try 
out  this  year?” 

“The  war  has  held  it  up — nothing  doing 
until  after  we  have  wiped  out  the  Axis. 


It’s  all  set  and  ready  for  the  market  the 
moment  the  war  is  over  and  normal  con- 
ditions return.  I predict  that  that  barbless 
hook  will  be  the  answer  to  both  better 
fishing  and  conservation  through  ease  of 
liberating  hooked  fish.  Certainly  it  will  be 
one  answer  to  these  missed  strikes.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right  Lieut.,  but  won’t  that 
be  offset  by  more  fish  lost  without  the  barb?” 

“Not  on  your  life  it  won’t.  I believe  I 
land  more  fish  without  the  barb  because  the 
hook  holds  just  as  well — I can’t  even  shake 
it  out  on  a slack  line.  And  the  small  hole 
it  makes  gives  a stronger  fighting  chance  to 
land  the  fish.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
you’d  at  least  have  the  fun  of  feeling  more 
fish  on  your  line. 

“Supposing  you  don’t  land  it — one  should 


release  most  of  the  fish,  anyway.  We’ve  got 
to  come  to  that  if  we  want  to  have  real 
fishing.  And  the  barbless  hook  certainly 
makes  it  easy  to  release  the  fish  without 
handling  it.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  slide  his 
fingers  down  the  leader — hold  on  to  the  fly 
and  give  it  a twist.  Out  she  comes  and  your 
fish  is  unharmed.  I call  that  real  conserva- 
tion. If  I had  my  way,  everybody  would 
use  pliers  to  snip  off  those  barbs  until  a 
leal  barbless  hook  is  on  the  market.” 

“As  the  saying  goes — you  think  ‘there 
ought  to  be  a law’?” 

“No  I don’t — laws  are  a dam  nuisance  and 
the  less  the  better.  You  wouldn’t  need  laws 
if  you  could  show  fishermen  that  they  can 
catch  more  fish  by  using  certain  methods. 
From  my  experience,  you  could  get  more 
people  to  try  the  barbless  hook  if  a law 
were  passed  proclaiming  it  too  deadly  a 
hook  to  allow  it  to  be  used.” 

“You’ve  got  something  there,  Lieut.  Let’s 
go  on  with  those  missed  strikes.  For  cures 
we  have  either  finer  or  softer  leaders  or 
both,  and  barbless  hooks.  Now  what?” 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  answer  for  some 
time.  He  was  visualizing  other  missed 
strikes  and  wondering  what  had  caused 
them.  He  wondered  why  he  hadn’t  given 
this  subject  more  thought  at  the  time  they 
had  happened.  Finally  he  made  answer. 

“There  are  lots  more  reasons  for  them. 
For  one,  the  way  in  which  the  fly  floats 
down  to  a trout  is  important.  Usually  a 
feeding  trout  lies  facing  upstream,  taking 
food  as  it  floats  down  to  him.  In  doing  this 
— especially  when  surface  feeding — he  rises 
up  and  forward  to  meet  the  fly.  When  he 
takes  the  fly  he  does  one  of  two  things. 
One — he  merely  floats  backwards  to  his 
original  position;  or  two — he  turns  quickly 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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A Key  to  More  Enjoyment  With 

the  Dry  Fly 

An  Instructive  Article  About  Fly  Patterns 


THIS  dry  fly  fishing  is  a very  exciting 
science  and  the  only  way  to  receive 
maximum  enjoyment  from  it  is  to  approach 
it  from  the  right  angle.  It  is  possible  to 
become  familiar  with  various  hatches  and 
learn  just  what  patterns  of  flies  in  what 
sizes  will  imitate  these  hatches.  It  is  also 
possible  to  learn  approximately  when  a cer- 
tain hatch  will  appear,  on  a certain  stream 
or  stretch  of  stream.  The  fortunate  indi- 
vidual who  is  able  to  spend  many  evenings 
during  the  season  on  a trout  stream  may  be 
amazed  to  find  how  conditions  repeat  year 
after  year.  They  repeat  so  regularly  that 
it  is  possible  to  anticipate  conditions  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  them.  However,  there 
are  complications  which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Different  sections  get  different  hatches 
of  flies;  different  streams  in  the  same  locality 
get  different  hatches,  and  different  parts  of 
streams  have  different  hatches.  Flies  of 
one  species  appear  to  be  larger  in  some 
sections  than  in  others.  Even  though  the 
hatches  are  controlled  by  water  conditions, 
the  variation  of  hatching  time  year  after 
year  is  usually  very  slight. 

The  important  thing  to  do  for  the  in- 
veterate dry  fly  fisherman  is  to  take  notes. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  on  a stretch 
of  a stream  one  day  early  in  May,  and  there 
was  a heavy  hatch  of  gray  drakes.  The 
trout  were  taking  the  naturals  freely,  but 
they  were  highly  selective  fish.  For  over 
an  hour  you  floated  flies  over  feeding  fish 
but  you  could  not  interest  any.  They  would 
not  touch  your  artificials  although  you  know 
several  dozen  trout  had  seen  your  various 
patterns  go  by.  You  continued  to  change 
flies  and  you  tried  several  different  sizes. 
Finally  you  tied  on  a No.  16  Dark  Hend- 
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rickson  and  to  your  great  glee  and  satis- 
faction, you  found  the  problem  was  solved. 
For  the  next  hour  you  had  a field  day.  More 
than  half  the  feeding  fish  over  which  you 
floated  the  artificial,  rose  and  sucked  in  the 
iy.  You  had  a thrilling  hour  which  cannot 
be  forgotten.  It  is  possible  that  this  same 
hatch  and  rise  occurred  several  days  before 
this  particular  evening,  or  it  may  continue 
for  several  days  thereafter. 

Literally,  here  is  one  for  the  books;  mark 
it  down  in  detail.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  a record  of  this  delightful  incident  may 
be  of  future  value.  First  of  all,  some  other 
time  you  may  run  into  this  same  hatch  and 
the  trout  may  again  be  very  selective,  and 
you  have  discovered  the  pattern  of  fly  and 
size  of  fly  to  use  when  this  situation  crops 
up.  In  the  second  place,  this  same  hatch 
may  take  place  every  year  at  approximately 
the  same  time  in  this  very  stretch  of  stream. 
In  case  you  forget  the  detail  your  memory 
can  be  refreshed  by  reference  to  your  record. 
You  may  be  able  to  arrange  your  plans  so 
that  there  will  be  a repetition  of  this  whole 
thing  in  the  future.  Without  notes  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  the  specifications  of 
the  natural,  and  the  date,  place  and  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  hatch. 

It  pays  to  check  with  friends  on  hatches 
and  rises.  Frequently  one  witnesses  a good 
hatch  and  feeding  fish  in  a section  of  the 
stream,  whereas  someone  else  sees  entirely 
different  activity  or  lack  of  it  elsewhere  on 
the  same  stream.  A stream  has  its  riffles, 
its  rocks,  its  weeds,  its  mud,  its  gravel,  its 
moss,  its  logs,  its  brush,  its  dams  and  bridges, 
etc.  There  are  also:  cool  feeder  streams  and 
spring  holes,  rough  water  and  quiet  water, 
shaded  areas  and  bright  spots,  and  shallows 


and  depths  which  affect  stream  temperature. 
As  a result  of  the  varying  conditions  there 
are  various  kinds  of  nymphs  which  hatch 
into  various  kinds  of  flies  at  different  times 
and  different  places.  The  inveterate  dry  fly 
fisherman  is  always  trying  to  learn  where 
to  go  and  what  to  expect  at  a given  time, 
and  if  he  hits  it  properly  he  will  know 
what  fly  to  use  and  as  a result,  he  may 
enjoy  great  fishing.  A study  along  these 
lines  makes  angling  vastly  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable  as  well  as  more  productive. 

If  no  trout  are  surface  feeding,  dry  fly 
fishing  is  often  an  uncertain  proposition. 
One  of  the  great  appeals  of  trout  fishing  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  times  when 
it  is  possible  to  fish  for  individual  feeding 
fish,  and  when  doing  this,  most  of  the  pro- 
cedure can  be  seen.  There  are  a great  many 
fly  fishermen  who  enjoy  dry  fly  fishing  best 
of  all,  and  they  fish  with  nothing  but  dry 
flies  when  fish  are  surface  feeding.  At  such 
a time  the  dry  fly  reigns  supreme. 

The  names  of  fly  patterns  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  scientific  names  of  flies. 
If  they  did,  we  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  our  pet  patterns. 
Many  of  the  popular  patterns  originated  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  were  tied  there 
to  imitate  hatches.  It  is  written  that  those 
hatches  are  different  from  American  hatches. 
We  need  fly  tiers  in  this  country  who  collect 
naturals  and  tie  true  to  nature  flies  for  our 
major  hatches.  Then  they  should  give  the 
fly  an  appropriate  name,  and  we  fishermen 
could  use  the  same  name  when  talking  about 
the  artificial  or  the  natural.  Imagine  fisher- 
men understanding  each  other  when  one 
says,  “I  ran  into  a raise  of  trout  to  the 
natural  Fishing  Creek  Quill,  and  my  No.  12 
Fishing  Creek  Quill  fooled  seven  fish.”  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  interesting  if 
we  had  fisherman’s  names  for  our  major 
hatches  just  as  we  have  for  several  well 
known  hatches.  The  reason  we  do  not  is 
that  most  of  our  popular  patterns  originated 
in  England  where  they  imitated  hatches,  but 
our  hatches  are  different  from  those  on  the 
English  streams.  Natural  flies  can  be  pre- 
served in  little  bottles  filled  to  the  brim 
with  a solution  made  up  of  85%  or  70% 
plain  grain  alcohol,  5%  glycerine,  5%  benzol, 
and  5%  acetic  acid.  The  bottle  should  be 
full  to  prevent  the  flies  from  being  jostled 
so  much  that  they  break.  The  10%  glycerine 
and  benzol  have  a softening  effect  on  the 
flies  which  helps  prevent  breakage.  The 
acetic  acid  is  a color  preservative. 

At  times  in  our  dry  fly  fishing  we  are 
not  even  attempting  to  imitate  a natural 
which  is  on  the  water.  Possibly  there  is  no 
hatch  or  no  feeding  fish.  In  this  event  the 
dry  fly  fisherman  is  greatly  handicapped. 
A sound  practice  is,  fish  very  slowly,  float- 
ing the  fly  many  times  over  a likely  place. 


A size  18  dry  fly  proved  the  downfall  of  this  19  inch  brown  trout. 
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Trout  fishing  holds  up  best  in  the  toughest  places.  There  is  a big  one  here. 
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The  theory  is  that  a hatch  is  being  created 
artificially  and  it  may  put  trout  on  the  feed 
that  are  located  there.  In  contrast  to  this, 
if  fish  are  coming  up  in  good  number,  go 
right  from  one  feeding  fish  to  another. 

There  are  three  groups  of  flies;  stone  flies, 
caddis  flies,  and  the  drakes  or  May  flies.  As 
far  as  the  dry  fly  fisherman  is  concerned, 
we  can  practically  eliminate  the  first  two. 
Stone  flies  are  usually  big  fellows,  and  their 
wings  fold  up  flat  on  the  top  of  the  backs, 
parallel  to  the  bodies.  Stone  fly  nymphs  are 
carnivorous,  and  after  hatching,  the  fly 
spends  very  little  time  on  the  water.  Pos- 
sibly these  nymphs  are  a liability  to  some 
trout  streams  and  not  an  asset;  they  may 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Caddis  flies  usually  hatch  at  night  and 
rest  by  day  so  we  do  not  see  so  much  of 
them.  One  day  early  one  season  two  of  us 

Iwere  fishing  below  a concrete  railroad 
bridge.  A train  passed  over  the  bridge  and 
many  caddis  flies  that  were  clinging  to  the 
concrete  abutment  were  disturbed  and  in 
flight  some  dropped  on  the  water.  Trout 
immediately  began  to  surface  feed  on  them 
and  with  a No.  14  Quill  Gordon,  we  took 
some  of  the  feeding  fish.  After  all  the  flies 
had  disappeared,  two  more  trout  were  raised 
and  hooked  on  our  Quill  Gordons,  un- 
doubtedly believing  them  to  be  the  disrupted 
naturals. 

The  four  wings  of  the  caddis  fly  fold 
over  the  body  in  a triangular  shape  like  a 
tent.  In  the  larva  state  the  caddis  spends 
its  life  in  a cleverly  constructed  case  from 
which  it  clings  to  the  bottom  cover.  This 
fly  is  an  early  season  arrival. 

The  tremendous  family  of  flies  which 
makes  dry  fly  fishing  the  great  sport  that 
it  is,  and  which  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  angler  is  the  May  flies,  often  called 
drakes.  Ephemeridae  if  you  will.  They 
vary  in  size  from  anything  tiny  to  tre- 
mendous, as  bugs  go,  and  in  color,  from 
light  to  dark.  We  see  them  slowly,  slowly 
flying  over  the  water;  we  see  the  spinners 
mating  in  the  air;  we  see  them  depositing 
their  eggs  during  their  dipping  flight,  and 
we  see  them  spent  on  the  surface,  dead  or 
dying.  These  flies  are  frail  in  construction. 
They  are  easily  caught  by  their  enemies, 
and  they  are  the  first  living  thing  killed 
by  pollution.  Unlike  the  caddis  and  stone 
flies,  the  wings  stand  upright  when  at  rest. 

There  are  certain  things  my  notes  reveal 
which  may  be  of  interest  particularly  in 
connection  with  specific  fly  patterns.  In 
southern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  limestone 
spring  streams,  the  flies  appear  to  be  smaller 
than  in  the  freestone  streams  of  the  northern 
tier,  yet  some  of  the  species  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Apparently  the  hatches  in 
southern  Pennsylvania  are  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  corresponding  hatches  of  the 
northern  tier.  There  is  often  dry  fly  fishing 
the  opening  week  of  the  season  in  the 
south  with  hatches  of  flies  and  rises  of  trout 
and  a water  temperature  around  58  degrees. 
The  limestone  streams  appear  to  grow  trout 
faster  and  possibly  larger,  yet  they  do  not 
have  the  number  of  surface  hatches  that 
appear  on  the  stony  freestone  streams.  Much 
of  the  life  in  the  limestone  water  does  not 
hatch  into  flies.  In  this  group  are  the  fresh 
water  shrimp  and  a beetle  locally  called 
the  cress  bug. 

Early  season  flies  are  rather  small  in  size 


and  gray  is  the  predominant  color.  As  the 
season  progresses,  larger  flies  mark  their  ap- 
pearance. One  of  the  early  gray  flies  has 
three  tails  and  brown  specks  at  the  joints 
of  the  tail.  When  this  hatch  is  on  the  water 
and  the  trout  are  coming  up,  a No.  14  Adams 
or  a No.  14  Dark  Hendrickson  seems  to  be 
just  what  the  Doctor  ordered.  I have  friends, 
however,  who  have  successfully  used  Blue 
Quill  and  Gray  Fox  during  this  hatch.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  trout  are  not 
as  selective  early  in  the  season  as  they  are 
at  a later  period.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  combination  of:  education,  appetite,  sup- 
ply of  fish,  and  cloudiness  of  the  water. 

About  the  12th  of  May  there  appears  in 
the  southern  limestone  area  a small  yellow 
drake.  Some  call  it  the  sulphur  fly.  It  is 
the  most  dependable  hatch  in  the  limestone 
section  and  the  trout  take  these  flies  freely. 
During  the  day  there  appears  scattered 
hatches  or  even  odd  flies  and  as  evening 
approaches  they  often  come  out  in  great 
quantity.  They  continue  to  appear  until 
late  in  the  trout  season.  Since  this  hatch 
is  so  important,  naturally  extensive  experi- 
mentation has  been  carried  on  to  get  the 
best  possible  imitation.  The  Pale  Evening 
Dun  seems  to  work  best,  but  at  times  the 
fish  are  so  selective  they  will  not  take  this 
fly.  Possibly  the  best  fly  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  In  southern  Pennsylvania  in  the 
limestone  belt  sizes  16  and  18  work  best; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  step  it 
up  to  14’s  and  16’s  to  correspond  with  the 
sizes  of  the  naturals. 

Every  now  and  then  we  run  into  hatches 
of  little  black  midges,  particularly  on  free 
stone  mountain  streams.  Although  this  is 
hard  to  imitate,  the  logical  answer  is  a 
tiny  black  dry  fly.  There  are  a number 
of  patterns  from  which  to  choose,  includ- 
ing: Black  Quill,  Hawthorne,  Black  Gnat, 
Black  Angel,  Raven,  Newville  Midge  and 
even  a tiny  black  spider  or  black  bivisible. 
Our  choice  is  the  first  named. 

The  heaviest  hatch  of  flies  I ever  saw 
occurred  one  mid-May  evening  on  the 
largest  riffle  of  Cumberland  County’s  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  in  1937,  and  a repeat  per- 


formance took  place  within  two  days  of 
being  one  year  later.  Flies  in  ones  and 
connected  pairs  slowly  traveled  up  the  long 
riffle  in  such  quantity  that  the  air  over  the 
stream  was  clouded.  A number  of  trout 
were  very  busy  surface  feeding.  The  rise 
lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  although  the 
hatch  continued.  The  trout  were  able  to 
•"  orge  themselves  quickly  on  the  numerous 
flies.  The  light  brown  naturals  looked  very 
much  like  the  artificial  R.  B.  Fox.  In  spite 
of  the  tremendous  competition  from  the 
real  insects  five  feeding  fish  did  mistake  the 
No.  16  R.  B.  Fox  for  the  natural.  On  another 
occasion  the  same  fly  was  seen  on  the  Brod- 
head  in  1939  and  once  again  the  R.  B.  Fox 
worked,  but  this  time  it  was  a No.  14. 
Unlike  some  hatches  the  males  look  very 
much  like  the  females. 

One  May  day  on  upper  Pine  Creek  a 
strong  hatch  of  fairly  large  dark  brown 
flies  appeared  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  trout  came  up  to  them. 
Fishing  was  excellent  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  a No.  12  Dark  Cahill.  A recur- 
rence of  this  hatch  was  enjoyed  by  friends 
who  connected  with  No.  12  and  14  Dark 
Cahills. 

Absolutely  the  most  spectacular  of  all 
Pennsylvania  hatches  is  the  famous  green 
drake  or  shad  fly.  It  appears  on  Spring 
Creek  in  Centre  County  about  Decoration 
Day;  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County  one 
week  later,  and  then  on  Penn’s  Creek.  It 
also  appears  on  a few  other  streams  of  the 
state.  This  fly  was  successfully  stocked  on 
the  Brodhead;  however,  there  the  hatch  is 
strong  just  every  third  year,  I am  told.  The 
green  drake  is  a large  fly  having  yellowish 
green  wings  about  one  inch  in  length,  an 
ivory-colored  belly  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  long  light  and  dark  legs,  and 
three  long  tails.  These  flies  are  unique  in 
that  they  attract  trout  of  all  sizes.  When 
this  fly  is  on  the  water  it  is  possible  to  see 
trout  that  weigh  pounds,  actively  surface 
feeding  along  with  the  smaller  fish.  The 
flies  come  down  from  the  tree  tops  to  the 
water  at  sunset,  usually  in  great  quantities, 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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BIG  TROUT  AND  BELLY-LAUGHS 

Being  a Record  of  Some  of  the  Side-Splitting  Things  That  Have  Happened  at  the 
Paradise  on  Spring  Creek,  Where  Angling  Has  an  Atmosphere  All  its  Own 


IF  HOOK-JAWED,  tough  old  trout  could 
talk,  this  would  be  a better  story  than  it 
is.  But  trout,  no  matter  how  long  they  live, 
never  learn  to  speak  English,  even  at  a 
place  like  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  on 
Spring  Creek  not  far  from  Bellefonte. 

Trout  do  have  a sense  of  humor,  however. 
All  who  have  fished  for  them  have  observed 
(out  of  the  corner  of  an  eye  while  sorrow- 
fully surveying  a tattered  leader)  a wise 
old  trout  with  a smirk  on  its  lips  and  a 
defiant  gleam  in  its  eyes,  or  have  spluttered 
in  helpless  rage  at  a broad  tail  flicked  in  a 
mocking  gesture. 

We  imagine  the  trout  look  forward  to 
opening  day  at  the  Paradise  with  almost  as 
much  anticipation  as  the  anglers  do.  Sure, 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  caught,  but 
the  records  show  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  big  fellows  in  those  limestone  waters 
haven’t  much  to  fear. 

And  it  must  be  a jolly  experience  to  watch 
the  antics  of  the  strange  two-legged  creatures 
that  line  the  banks. 

Records  that  are  kept  at  the  project  and 
the  reports  that  come  from  the  Fish  Com- 
mission are  as  silent  as  are  the  trout  on  this 
angle  of  affairs  at  the  Paradise.  And  it’s  a 
pity.  If  more  folks  really  knew  some  of  the 
didoes  that  are  cut  along  those  well-trodden 
banks,  the  Paradise  would  be  even  more 
popular  than  it  is  today. 

You’ll  see  what  I mean  as  we  go  along. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  trout  can’t  talk. 
But  my  good  friend  Bob,  who  has  been  a 
Paradise  fan  ever  since  the  project  was 
opened,  has  a fund  of  stories  which  he  affirms 
are  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  him  Izaak  Walton. 

Opening  day,  for  example. 

The  boys  and  girls  begin  lining  up  at 
midnight,  seven  full  hours  before  the  gate  is 
opened.  Rods,  already  jointed,  stick  out  the 
windows  of  cars  as  the  anglers  inside  try  to 
catch  a few  winks  of  sleep  or  pass  the  dark 
hours  in  revelry. 

Every  available  man  is  needed  to  register 
these  eager  devotees  of  the  rod  and  reel 
when  the  gate  opens,  and  just  before  the 
siren  wails  the  “Go”  signal  both  sides  of 
Spring  Creek  are  lined  by  men  and  women, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  back- 
ward glances  of  scorn  for  folks  who  came 
late  and  who  are  trying  to  push  into  places 
where  there  simply  isn’t  room  for  one  more. 

The  siren  wails.  Lines  swish  through  the 
air.  So  many  lures  spatter  down  on  the 
water  that  the  trout  think  they  are  being 
fed,  and  they  begin  to  rise.  Fish  are  hooked 
and  lines  are  tangled.  Fish  break  loose  and 
escape  in  the  flurry.  Those  not  hooked  are 
frightened  into  cover.  And  while  some 
folks  get  discouraged  and  turn  toward  home, 
the  hardy  souls  stick  to  their  rods  until 
the  sunset  siren  brings  opening  day  to  a 
close. 

Bob  tells  two  opening  day  stories. 

One  early  rising  trout  of  large  proportions 
took  a streamer  fly  solidly,  and  while  the 
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lucky  angler  was  reeling  it  in  another  fisher- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
foul-hooked  the  trout  with  a fly  he  was 
zipping  back  and  forth  under  the  surface. 

That  trout  really  was  in  trouble.  First 
he  was  yanked  unceremoniously  by  his  jaw 
toward  one  bank,  then  toward  the  other  by 
his  tail.  Neither  angler  would  give  line. 
Both  claimed  the  fish.  Hot  and  fierce  were 
the  words  that  flew  back  and  forth — until 
the  trout  broke  loose,  somehow,  and  made 
its  escape  from  both. 

Two  friends  were  fishing  side  by  side, 
with  just  enough  room  to  cast  their 
streamers,  when  a stranger  appeared,  poked 
his  rod  between  them,  then  slid  in  sideways 
himself,  turned  around,  pushing  the  two 
friends  apart,  and  began  casting.  The  first 
cast  brought  a nice  fish  to  the  lure.  The 
intruder  grinned  happily  and  began  cranking 
his  reel — -and  just  then  one  of  the  men  he 
had  jostled  stepped  back,  raised  his  right 
foot,  and  booted  the  stranger  into  the  creek. 
Not  one  of  the  three  spoke  a word  during 
the  little  drama — not  even  the  chap  who 
got  a cold  ducking  for  his  rudeness. 

But  I promised  this  would  be  a funny 
story,  so  let’s  get  on  with  some  more  yarns 
from  Bob. 

First,  one  about  team-work  that  went 
awry. 

Two  friends  were  fishing  not  far  apart 
when  one  of  them  hooked  a huge  rainbow 
trout. 

“Help!  I’ve  got  a big  one,”  screamed  the 
lucky  angler,  swinging  his  landing  net  to 
his  left  hand.  To  the  scene  dashed  his 
buddy. 

Angler  No.  1 gripped  his  rod  firmly  in 
his  right  hand,  bent  down  on  one  knee, 
and  began  swiping  his  net  out  into  the  water. 

Angler  No.  2 tore  up  handfulls  of  grass 
in  frantic  haste  and  began  cramming  it  into 
the  creel  of  his  flustered  companion. 

And  all  the  while  the  rainbow  kept  the 
ball  rolling  by  leaping  into  the  air — at  least 
20  feet  out  from  the  shore. 

Nobody  knows  how  long  the  farce  would 
have  continued,  but  the  trout  managed  to 
throw  the  lure  and  escape. 

And  for  a full  two  minutes  the  anglers 
stared  at  one  another  before  sheepish  grins 
crept  over  their  faces,  and  they  turned  hur- 
riedly to  see  if  anyone  had  been  watching. 
A thick  dwarf  pine  hid  Bob,  and  neither  of 
the  fishermen  was  aware  of  his  presence  as 
they  separated  with  much  head  shaking  and 
went  back  to  their  chores. 

Then  there  was  the  old  man  who  showed 
the  boys  something  new  in  tackle  handling 
until  tragedy  struck. 

For  some  unexplainable  reason,  this 
gentleman  grasped  slack  line  with  his  false 
teeth  when  playing  a hooked  fish.  His 
strange  method  was  working,  and  a nice 
trout  was  about  ready  for  his  creel. 

But  the  trout  saw  the  angler  and  made 
one  last  desperate  rush  for  freedom.  The 
old  man  never  had  a chance.  His  mouth 


popped  open,  and  as  the  slack  line  was 
yanked  out  his  false  uppers  sailed  into  the 
stream. 

Grandpa  gummed  a few  choice  cuss  words 
after  that,  until  an  attendant  waded  into  the 
creek  and  retrieved  the  grinders. 

Funny  things  happen,  too,  at  that  section 
of  the  Paradise  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex. 

One  fair  angler  hooked  a large  trout, 
heaved  it  on  the  bank  behind  her  with  a 
tremendous  sweep  of  the  rod,  and  then 
turned  around  just  in  time  to  see  the  trout 
free  itself  of  the  fly  and  begin  swapping 
ends  in  a frenzied  effort  to  get  back  into 
the  water. 

With  the  rod  still  in  her  hand,  the  lady 
madly  scrambled  up  the  embankment.  Her 
toe  caught  on  a tuft  of  grass,  and  she 
sprawled  on  her  face.  The  snap  of  a break- 
ing rod  harmonized  with  a yip  of  pain  as 
the  hard  ground  scraped  skin  off  tender 
knees. 

And  the  big  trout,  with  one  final  twist  of 
its  body,  tumbled  into  one  of  the  rearing 
ponds — strictly  out  of  bounds — which  lie 
across  the  embankment  from  the  women’s 
section  of  the  stream. 

Another  woman  used  more  direct  methods. 

Hooking  a 12  inch  fish,  she  proceeded  to 
reel  in  line  until  the  fish  smacked  its  nose 
against  the  tip  of  her  rod,  then  she  bent 
the  bamboo  into  an  arc  and  grabbed  the 
trout.  Why  her  rod  didn’t  break  nobody 
will  ever  know. 

Then  there  was  the  lady  angler  who,  try 
as  she  might,  could  not  get  her  lure  out 
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on  the  water.  She  puzzled  her  pretty  head 
for  awhile  and  then  called  for  help.  A 
Paradise  warden  found  that  a huge  dragon- 
fly had  seized  her  small  lure  and  was  wing- 
ing back  and  forth  with  the  swing  of  the 
rod. 

Her  hair  and  a stiff  breeze  got  another 
fair  angler  into  trouble.  The  wind  blew 
her  dry  fly  into  her  hair  on  a back  cast, 
and  while  she  was  trying  to  work  it  free 
a friend  walked  up  and  offered  to  help- 
only  to  step  on  the  loose  line  hanging  from 
the  entangle  woman’s  rod  and  drive  the 
point  of  the  hook  into  her  scalp.  The  hook 
had  to  be  removed  with  a sharp  knife. 

But  that’s  enough  for  the  fair  sex. 

Not  one  of  them,  anyhow,  ever  performed 
like  the  chap  who,  standing  delicately  bal- 
anced on  a log  along  the  stream,  hooked  a 
trout  and  in  the  excitement  of  playing  it 
lost  his  balance.  Realizing  that  he  was  going 
to  fall,  he  heaved  his  rod  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  then  toppled  off  the  log.  He 
emerged,  dripping,  to  find  that  the  trout 
had  escaped. 

The  most  iron-nerved  lad  who  ever  fished 
the  Paradise  was  the  one  who  calmly  ap- 
proached a selected  spot,  placed  his  landing 
net  and  creel  into  the  grass,  and  went  to 
fishing. 

He  finally  hooked  a trout. 

Then  he  quite  calmly  laid  his  rod  on  the 
ground,  walked  over  and  picked  up  his 
landing  net,  returned  and  picked  up  his 
rod,  and  began  reeling  in  his  line.  And  to 
top  it  off,  he  seemed  only  mildly  disturbed 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  given  the 
trout  just  enough  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
barbless  lure. 

Before  I forget  it  I’d  like  to  sneak  in  a 
couple  of  stories  about  my  friend  Bob. 

He  spent  a night  at  the  headquarters 
building,  and  the  next  morning  as  he  sat 
eating  breakfast  he  noticed  that  men  get- 
ting out  of  their  cars  at  the  nearby  park- 
ing places  were  pulling  up  their  collars  and 
looking  chilly.  Bob  saw  a thermometer 
handy  and  put  it  outside. 

My  friend  stepped  out  of  the  dining  room 
a few  minutes  later,  and  when  he  returned 
Jake  Knicely,  one  of  the  Paradise  wardens, 
was  holding  the  thermometer  in  his  hand, 
the  mercury  registering  a cool  40. 

Bob  acted  accordingly.  He  put  on  an 


The  old  man’s  false  teeth  flew  out  into  the 
creek  as  the  trout  made  a last  desperate  dash 
for  freedom. 


The  angler  dipped  his  net  into  the  water — his 
kept  jumping,  still  about  20  feet  from  shore. 

extra  wool  shirt  under  his  fishing  jacket, 
pulled  on  his  boots  and  went  out  to  fish.  He 
noticed,  very  shortly,  that  he  was  uncom- 
fortably warm  and  that  the  other  anglers 
were  coatless.  Then  a suspicion  took  form 
in  his  mind.  He  hustled  back  to  head- 
quarters, confronted  Jake,  and  heard  this 
confession: 

“Aw,  Bob,  you  sure  fell  for  that  one!  I 
held  the  thermometer  under  the  cold  water 
spigot  while  you  were  out  of  the  room.  Boy, 
if  I had  some  ice,  I’d  have  sent  you  out 
with  your  overcoat  on!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!” 
Another  time  Bob  and  a friend  named 
Paul  were  fishing  in  the  woodsy  portion  of 
the  project.  It  was  hot,  and  Paul  sat  down 
under  a tree  for  a nap.  Bob  went  on  fish- 
ng,  and  on  a forward  cast  a gust  of  wind 
snagged  his  lure  on  a tree  limb  far  out 
over  the  water.  He  climbed  the  tree  and 
was  edging  out  toward  the  lure  when  Paul 
suddenly  awakened,  rubbed  his  eyes,  stared, 
rubbed  his  eyes  again,  and  then  asked: 
“What  are  you  doing  up  there,  Bob?  Try- 
ing to  fly?” 


friend  stuffed  grass  into  the  creel — and  the  trout 

One  more  anecdote  with  a funny  angle; 
that  is,  funny  for  everybody  except  the  fel- 
low concerned.  He  had  walked  out  on  the 
concrete  wall  near  the  dam  downstream 
from  the  registry  booth  and  was  casting  a 
streamer  when  his  eye  caught  the  vision  of 
a lovely  girl  strolling  along  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream.  So  interested  did  this  angler 
become  that  he  walked  right  off  the  end  of 
the  wall  and  landed  on  the  rocky  shore 
below,  breaking  his  rod,  ripping  his  trousers, 
and  scraping  half  the  skin  off-  his  left  hip. 

But  everything  that  happens  at  the  Para- 
dise is  not  funny,  as  the  two  stories  that 
follow  will  show. 

A well-known  visitor  at  the  project  hooked 
a large  trout  on  a white  streamer  fly,  but 
the  fish  tore  the  leader  at  the  eye  of  the 
lure.  The  next  day,  at  the  very  same  spot, 
the  angler  again  hooked  a large  trout  with 
a streamer  of  the  same  pattern,  and  that 
fish  also  tore  free. 

The  angler  reeled  in  his  line — and  found 
hanging  to  the  point  of  his  lure  the  streamer 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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IN  ORDER  that  our  readers  may  not  mis- 
construe some  statements  to  be  made  later 
in  this  article,  I wish  to  state  that  I do  not 
pose  as  a dry  fly  purist,  for  that  would  be 
base  hypocracy.  Neither  do  I have  any  com- 
punction toward  the  fellow  who  chooses  to 
for  hours  fish  with  a cane  pole  and  a hook 
festooned  with  lowly  garden  hackle.  I do, 
however,  have  a deep  contempt  for  the  in- 
dividual who  insists  on  securing  his  bait 
from  the  stream  that  is  expected  to  produce 
enough  forage  to  successfully  produce 
healthy,  heavy  girthed  fish  and  then  permit  a 
large  percentage  of  it  to  perish  in  a minnow 
pail,  to  be  later  discarded  as  unfit  for  use  as 
bait.  I have  seen  this  happen  time  and  again 
and  I can  only  think  of  that  old  adage, 
“Waste  not,  want  not.”  Not  because  I take 
pride  posing  as  a purist  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  piscatorial  art 
is  concerned,  for  I reiterate,  I am  not  but 
by  personal  choice  I have  limited  myself  to 
the  use  of  artificial  lures  because  I know  I 
am  helping  conserve  what  we  already  have 
and  helping  make  the  sport  a lasting  game 
that  our  children  can  also  enjoy  IF  we  all 
do  our  part  towards  conservation.  It  is  also 
my  firm  conviction  that  more  game  fish  can 
be  taken  on  properly  fished  artificials  than 
by  ordinary  bait  methods  with  the  added 
advantage  of  being  able  to  return  the  little 
fellows  to  the  water  unharmed. 

The  above  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  caption  of  this  article,  but 
the  real  reason  I am  even  interested  in  offer- 
ing suggestions  to  my  brother  anglers  is  be- 
cause I am  inwardly  overjoyed  to  see  them 
change  from  live  bait  methods  to  the  use  of 
artificials.  I have  seen  too  many  sportsmen’s 
clubs  trying  to  overcome  shortage  of  game 
fish  in  their  local  streams  by  stocking  every 
season  and  stopping  at  that.  They  call  them- 
selves conservationists,  which  is  all  too 
wrong.  Their  error  has  been  in  not  discern- 
ing between  restoration  and  conservation. 
What  good  is  a restoration  program  if  it  does 
not  accompany  a conservation  spirit?  It 
reminds  one  of  purchasing  a flock  of  choice 
poultry  and  allowing  it  to  starve. 

With  a mind  to  use  more  conservative 
methods  in  our  angling  we  begin  toying  with 
flies  and  fly  tying  methods  and  soon  we  find 
ourselves  trying  to  devise  new  patterns  that 
may  improve  our  chance  of  deceiving  our 
quarry.  We  ask  what  constitutes  a good  all 
around  fly.  That  is  a rather  large  order,  but 
we  do  know,  however,  that  to  be  successful 
a fly  must  possess  the  virtues  of  having  fish 
appeal  and  the  ability  to  stand  rough  usage. 
In  attaining  these  necessary  qualities  in  a 
fly,  we  naturally  ponder  over  materials 
adaptable  for  our  purpose  but  after  a thor- 
ough examination  of  the  records,  we  find 


that  the  materials  used  today  are  practically 
the  same  as  our  progenitors  used  during  the 
past  centuries.  The  “Treatyse  of  Fyshyng 
with  an  Angle,”  published  back  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  quite  complete  with  de- 
scription of  materials,  many  of  which  are  in 
common  use  today. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  records,  from 
the  early  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  to  the 
time  when  fly  fishing  became  highly  spe- 
cialized as  a sport  in  England,  we  find  that 
to  the  American  angler  fly  fishing  is  com- 
paratively new.  I am  afraid  that  in  the 
adoption  of  the  game  from  Great  Britain,  we 
have  aped  a bit  too  closely  in  the  matter  of 
patterns  and  materials.  True  enough  some 
patterns  such  as  Bosworth’s  Royal  Coachman 
have  weathered  the  years  and  are  still  very 
successful  in  American  waters,  but  when  we 
peruse  through  the  well  stocked  tackle  cases 
of  English  flies  in  our  sporting  goods  stores, 
we  find  many  flies  that  have  no  counterpart 
in  our  American  waters  and  material  that 
certainly  cannot  withstand  the  abuse  they 
are  necessarily  subjected  to.  Therefore  the 
necessity  for  an  “All  American  Trout  Fly.” 

For  the  slow  moving  chalk  streams  of 
England,  replete  with  serene  pools,  bodies  of 
silk,  wings  of  starling  or  duck  quill  and 
rather  poor  quality  hackle,  may  be  quite  all 
right,  but  for  our  turbulent  American  moun- 
tain streams  the  best  of  material  is  required. 
Some  of  these  flies  tied  of  cheap  material 
certainly  do  look  ragged  after  the  grueling 
punishment  they  receive  on  some  of  our 
American  streams. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  quality  of 
hackle  if  the  absence  of  web,  short  barbs, 
and  short  fiber  is  to  be  considered  because 
the  demand  for  best  quality  exceeds  the 
supply  and  the  fellow  who  has  a source  of 
good  hackles  is  indeed  fortunate. 

This  may  sound  like  an  English  boycott 


CORRECT  DRY  FLY 


STRIPE  : REVERSED 

BODY  : FOR  , SLEEK,  TAPERED 

HOOK  : LIGHT  WEIGHT 


but  that  is  not  our  purpose.  We  simply  mean 
to  infer  that  we  haven’t  learned  to  cope  with 
our  own  conditions  since  we  have  followed 
too  closely  the  methods  we  had  handed  down 
to  us,  and  not  designed  to  fit  into  our  own 
scheme  of  nature. 

If  such  is  the  case,  what  combination  of 
materials  would  be  best  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican conditions?  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  for  quite  some  time  and  experimented 
with  various  combinations  and  offer  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  results  of  our  experiments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  good  hackle  is 
the  most  essential  part  of  any  fly.  With  a 
good  selection  of  hackle,  the  average  tyro 
can  tie  flies  that  will  consistently  take  fish. 
Without  good  hackle  the  remainder  of  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  a 
fly  is  about  as  useful  as  a rare  old  violin 
without  a bow.  Although  good  hackle  with 
no  more  web  than  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
of  the  accompanying  drawing  is  very  desir- 
able, the  absence  of  this  requisite  can  be 
remedied  to  a great  extent  by  the  following 
procedure. 

With  a discarded  tooth  brush  apply  a coat- 
ing of  Albolene  to  an  entire  neck  of  hackles. 
Allow  the  neck  to  absorb  the  liquid  over- 
night and  then  remove  the  surplus  by  bury- 
ing it  in  sawdust  for  forty-eight  hours.  This 
procedure  will  add  an  abundance  of  oil,  and 
have  a tendency  to  bolster  a rather  poor 
hackle,  so  that  it  will  stand  up  well  in  rough 
water.  It  is  a sad  mistake  of  novices  to  put 
too  much  hackle  on  a fly  in  an  effort  to 
insure  good  floating  qualities.  This  fault  can- 
not be  attributed  to  beginners  alone  for  some 
commercial  flies  are  very  badly  over- 
hackled. The  beginner  will,  however,  find 
himself  deceiving  more  trout  if  he  uses  hack- 
les sparingly. 

In  fashioning  the  body  of  the  All  American 
fly,  we  believe  that  no  other  medium  will 
take  the  place  of  fur.  The  use  of  fur  for  fly 


V.'IHG:  DUSK  QUILL 

HOOK:  TOO  HEAVY 
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bodies  is  by  no  means  an  innovation,  as  it  is 
also  given  mention  in  the  Treatyse,  published 
in  1496,  but  possibly  because  it  requires  more 
effort,  it  is  too  often  substituted  by  the  use  of 
silk  or  even  less  desirable  material. 

Albolene  is  a petroleum  by-product  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  and  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage for  adding  oil  to  certain  furs  to  be  used 
for  body  material.  It  is  difficult  to  supersede 
nature,  so  the  natural  fur  with  its  natural 
oil  supplied  by  nature  is  preferred,  but  after 
tanning  a great  deal  of  the  oil  is  lost.  By 
applying  Albolene  to  the  fur,  it  is  rendered 
more  adaptable  to  the  fly  tyer’s  use.  The 
same  procedure  is  followed  as  given  for 
lubricating  hackles. 

Since  nature  has  provided  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protective  coloration,  the  fur  of  most 
animals  is  of  more  somber  hues,  it  seems 
difficult  to  provide  fur  in  some  of  the  desired 
colors,  but  this  obstacle  can  be  overcome  if 
one  is  willing  to  expend  the  time  and  effort 
required.  White  fur  from  various  animals 
may  be  dyed  the  desired  color  and  given  a 
thorough  oiling  with  Albolene.  The  fur  from 
white  rabbits  lends  itself  quite  nicely  to  this 
purpose.  The  use  of  fur  for  bodies  offers 
more  opportunity  for  the  person  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature  to  produce  a never  ending 
variety  of  color  combinations  by  dubbing  two 
or  even  three  colors  of  fur  together,  and 
spinning  them  onto  the  hook.  A fine  gold 
wire  or  strand  of  nylon  thread  tied  over  the 
fur  body  and  in  opposite  direction  from 


which  the  fur  was  tied  will  make  the  body 
more  durable. 

Fig.  2 shows  one  method  of  applying  the 
fur  to  the  hook,  i.e.,  by  spinning  it  onto  a 
well  waxed  thread  and  then  wrapping  the 
strand  to  the  hook  twisting  with  each  lap.  A 
common  error  is  to  apply  too  much  fur, 
thereby  creating  a bulky  body. 

Some  good  effects  are  produced  by  spin- 
ning fur  over  a single  strand  of  Crewel  wool. 
Some  combinations  that  have  proved  their 
value  are  cream  fur  over  pink  wool,  light 
blue  fur  over  pink  wool,  and  tan  or  fawn 
colored  fur  over  claret  wool.  Extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  bodies  from  be- 
coming too  heavy. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6 and  7 depict  the  procedure 
for  piecing  together  the  type  of  fly  we  find 
most  adaptable  to  average  American  con- 
ditions. In  Fig.  6,  the  body  is  illustrated 
heavy  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  to  describe 
what  we  mean  by  an  overdressed  body.  This 
is  poor  form  for  a well  proportioned  fly.  The 
general  shape,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  better  pro- 
portioned and  even  though  the  fish  may  now 
show  a decided  preference,  it  is  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  human  eye  and  reflects  the 
workmanship  of  the  tyer. 

The  ideal  feather  for  wings  of  our  Amer- 
ican flies  is  the  flank  feather  of  ducks  and 
geese  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  these  feathers 
are  procurable  in  a wide  variety  of  colors 
and  are  not  difficult  to  tie.  They  need  not  be 
mottled  as  shown  in  the  illustration  for  all 
patterns  of  flies,  but  can  be  of  color  true  to 


the  pattern  you  wish  to  make.  This  type  of 
wing  will  outwear  any  other  type  of  wing 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  nature 
of  these  feathers  seems  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  wings  in  motion,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  the  fly,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary  wing 
quill  feather. 

Fig.  9,  shows  a front  view  of  the  dry  fly 
tied  with  flank  feather  wings  and  even 
divided  sparse  hackles,  which  all  contributes 
to  a well-balanced  fly.  Fig.  8 illustrates  the 
same  type  of  fly  with  the  exception  of  the 
absence  of  wings.  Each  year  I find  less 
winged  flies  and  more  of  the  “soldier”  type, 
replacing  them  but  I think  I shall  never 
eliminate  the  winged  flies  entirely,  because 
the  very  appearance  of  a well-balanced 
winged  replica  of  a natural  insect  that  hap- 
pens to  interest  the  trout  at  the  moment,  in- 
stills confidence  and  after  all  confidence  in  a 
fly  is  responsible  for  its  success.  The  wing- 
less variety  will  take  many  fish  and  wary 
ones  too.  It  is  an  easy  method  for  the  nov- 
ice to  keep  his  fly  box  replenished  but  part 
of  the  supreme  pleasure  of  angling  is  lost  by 
their  use  for  after  all  what  can  stir  the  heart 
of  any  ardent  angler  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a good  fly  with  wings  cocked  and 
floating. 

It  is  a common  practice  of  some  fly  tyers 
to  use  poorly  made  heavy  hooks  for  dry 
flies,  simply  because  they  are  inexpensive. 
Hooks  are  no  trouble  to  the  fly  tyer  of  today 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


THIS  tale  all  began  late  last  summer  when 
the  local  bigwigs  of  anglerdom  slyly, 
and  I suspect  perhaps  skeptically,  passed  out 
the  word  that  several  nice  fish,  preferably 
bass,  might  be  immediately  welcome  at  the 
State  Museum  for  perpetuation  and  sub- 
sequent exhibit  . . . object,  to  add  a bit 
of  realism  to  a concurrent  and  really  great 
display  of  artificial  lures,  the  latter  repre- 
sentative of  their  kind  and  numbering  well 
into  the  hundreds,  all  safely  ensconced  under 
glass  for  public  view,  and  as  used  by  the 
veteran  streamwise  in  the  taking  of  Penn- 
sylvania finny  gamesters  of  all  species  and 
within  the  Commonwealth  boundaries. 

And  thence  a day  or  two  later  the  de- 
nouncement . . . there  in  a crowded  base- 
ment room  of  the  Museum,  the  thrill  of 
the  quest  already  consummated,  a couple 
big  babies  at  hand  . . . alone  remaining 
perhaps  the  toughest  assignment  of  all, 
mostly  unsung  and  unhonored,  the  molding 
and  casting  of  worthy  replicas! 

Grouped  about  the  little  table  of  the  dimly 
lighted  workshop  with  the  principal  of  this 
story,  Baird  Hershey,  Assistant  Preparator, 
outdoor  lover  and  truly  appreciative  genius 
of  wilderness  ways,  were  Alex  Sweigart, 
editor  of  your  magazine,  Charles  K.  Fox, 
sportsman,  writer  and  angler  deluxe,  Albert 
Straub,  veteran  fly  rod  specialist  and  water- 
way habitue,  and  lastly  your  humble  scribe 
and  his  little  twelve  year  old  daughter,  Junie 
Frances,  a bassing  anglerette  of  her  own 
right. 

On  the  table  before  us  lay  two  beautiful 
bass,  mammoth  smallmouth,  as  yet  un- 
ravaged by  the  discoloration  of  death  and 
taken  only  a few  hours  previously,  one 
weighing  about  5 pounds,  the  scanty  ounce 
more  or  less  being  relatively  unimportant 
and  not  at  the  finger  tips  right  now;  the 
second  five  pounds,  10  ounces.  And  if  Charlie 
Fox  or  your  correspondent  seemed  perhaps 
a bit  more  on  edge  than  others  of  the  group 
mayhap  we  had  a reason  to  be!  Those  two 
prize  fish  represented  our  contribution  to 
the  occasion  and  we  felt  justly  elated.  Why 
not?  Both  personified  the  magnificent  of 
their  kind  and  in  each  resposed  a lot  of 


effort,  forethought  and  the  hardest  manner 
of  application,  not  to  mention  the  fulfillment 
of  a fisherman’s  dream.  Any  angler  not 
feeling  rightly  proud  might  quite  properly 
have  been  accused  of  rank  ingratitude  or 
intellectual  phlegmatism. 

Nonetheless  and  aside  from  all  that,  doubt- 
ful if  a single  person  gathered  about  the 
table  could  completely  submerge  a pang 
of  sympathy  for  the  fish  . . . too  bad,  they 
deserved  a better  fate!  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  disquieting  to  the  nature  lover  than 
to  look  upon  the  inert,  mute  remains  of 
what  had  only  so  recently  been  vibrant,  ac- 
tive, pulsating  wild  life  ...  a prince  of  its 
species.  Charlie,  never  very  loquacious 
about  the  personal  and  just  then  a bit  more 
subdued  than  usual,  stood  quietly  aside; 
your  correspondent,  always  more  or  less 
tongue  tied,  could  manage  little  other  than 
excited  inarticulate  monosyllables 


Baird  Hershey  as  Miss  Josephine  Williams, 
artist,  painter,  and  co-worker,  sees  him. 


surely  the  remainder  read  in  our  innermost 
minds  the  dual  thought:  “Sorry  I had  to 
kill  him!” 

Man.  The  killer!  The  destroyer!  Any 
savage  may  tear  down  . . . it’s  given  only 
to  a genius  to  create  . . . perpetrate  . . . 
restore.  But  then  as  we  watched  the  un- 
folding magic  of  our  mutual  friend,  Hershey, 
conscience  stricken  remorse  waived  priority 
to  warming  approval,  open  admiration  and 
tremulous  justification.  Responding  to  the 
nimble  guidance  of  the  Museum  specialist’s 
active  brain,  skilled  hands  and  well  learned 
art,  the  stilled  forms  promised  to  assume  a 
new  life,  travel  the  long  trail  to  a second 
and  more  enduring  existence,  a greater 
honor  . . . the  transformation  from  the 

unhappy  disintegration  of  death  into  a magic 
lasting  symbol  of  what  Pennsylvania  has  to 
}ffer  the  more  fortunate  of  her  native  sons, 
those  who  ply  the  waterways  with  rod  and 
line  . . . rubber  fish,  as  Baird  chooses  to 
call  them,  exact  replicas  of  the  original  liv- 
ing beauties  for  the  fishing  proletariat  to 
look  upon,  conjure  over  and  likewise  enjoy, 
all  anglers  alike  rather  than  only  the  several 
convenient  individuals  elected  by  random 
fate  and  lucky  enough  to  connect  at  the 
proper  moment.  And  therein  perhaps  after 
all,  is  satisfactory  balm  to  justify  the  end, 
remorseful  conscience  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Briefly  as  follows  and  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  is  the  procedure  of 
perpetuating  . . . Hershey’s  own  method, 

complete  and  as  exact  as  space  will  permit, 
adapted  and  worked  out  by  the  master  him- 
self, neither  borrowed  nor  impoverished 
from  any  textbook;  nothing  hidden,  no  trade 
secrets  concealed,  everything  just  as  should 
be  . . . almost  so  closely  so  with  certain 
passages  that  I might  perhaps  have  better 
employed  quotation  marks  to  give  credit 
where  credit  may  be  due.  Or  should  I put 
it  thusly  ...  all  the  malarky  is  mine, 
the  common  sense  Hershey’s! 

Preparation 

In  preparing  to  cast  a fish,  the  taxidermist 
must  needs  first  secure  a mold.  As  the 
initial  step  in  the  rubber  and  paper  build- 
up, the  essential  materials  employed  in 
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Baird  Hershey  at  his  work  bench.  The  mounted 
heads  or  full  size  replicas  scattered  about  repre- 
sent some  of  the  truly  great  in  Pennsylvania 
game  fish  annals. 

Hershey’s  specialty,  the  specimen  is  first 
bathed  in  clear,  cold  water,  then  immediately 
and  vigorously  washed  in  a solution  of 
alum  water,  the  latter  to  relieve  the  slime 
from  the  skin  and  incidentally,  no  small  task. 
There  may  be  other  mediums  to  attain  the 
same  result,  but  alum  solution  remains  the 
museum  man’s  choice.  Next  a smooth  board, 
well  greased  with  white  vaseline  and  upon 
which  the  fish  is  to  be  affixed  for  molding, 
must  be  provided. 

With  all  trace  of  the  slime  removed,  the 
subject  is  now  arranged  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion upon  the  board,  pinning  the  pectoral  and 
dorsal  fins  forward  as  much  as  possible. 
Likewise  spreading  and  pinning  the  tail.  The 
side  fins  may  be  adjusted  flat  to  the  body. 
Incidentally,  the  pins  employed  by  the  State 
Museum  are  of  brass,  two  or  three  inches 
long.  At  this  point  modeling  clay  or  plas- 
telline  shall  be  worked  underneath  the  fins, 
the  tail  and  the  head,  below  the  marginal 
line  of  the  subject,  these  being  called  the 
undercuts.  The  latter  is  necessary  so  that 
the  plaster  later  to  be  applied  as  the  mold 
will  not  clinch  over  the  fish  and  prevent  it 
from  being  easily  relieved  of  the  hardened 
form. 

The  specimen  now  undergoes  an  all  over 
paint  job  of  either  white  vaseline  or  olive 
oil,  Hershey  recommends  the  latter,  ulti- 
mately giving  better  detail.  One  more  care 
and  the  preparation  is  complete.  Should  our 
friend  wish  the  mouth  closed  in  the  finished 
model,  he  hooks  the  lips  together  with  brass 
pins.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  detail  elected 
proves  that  similar  to  the  natural  when  feed- 
ing in  streams  or  ponds  and  snapping  at  a 
winged  tidbit,  the  jaws  may  be  propped  open. 
Or,  desiring  the  culinary  orifice  spread  still 
wider,  a wooden  block  can  be  inserted 
within  the  mouth. 
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Plaster  forms  showing  the  outlines  of  the  big  bass. 


The  Mold 

The  Hershey  formula  specifies  U.  S.  No.  1 
Modeling  Plaster  and  cold  water  as  proper 
materials  for  the  mold.  To  facilitate  the 
build  up  and  to  insure  best  possible  work- 
ing conditions,  our  friend  considers  a bit  of 
caution  essential  in  the  combining  of  the 
ingredients. 

Into  a partly  filled  container  of  water,  and. 
with  his  hands,  Baird  carefully  sieves  enough 
plaster  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Next  he 
stirs  the  resulting  mixture  with  a large 
spoon,  making  sure  to  maintain  the  cup 
portion  of  the  agitating  implement  well 
below  the  surface  throughout  the  operation. 
The  latter  precaution  helps  to  keep  the 
plaster  free  from  air  bubbles.  Later,  and 
as  an  added  safeguard,  the  mixture  should 
be  bounced  upon  a solid  foundation  such 
as  the  floor  or  work  bench,  this  tending  to 
relieve  any  possible  hidden  bubbles  or  rather 


bringing  them  to  the  top  for  subsequent 
popping  due  to  pressure  from  within. 

And  now  Hershey  finds  himself  ready  to 
encase  the  subject.  After  quickly  re- 
examining the  set  to  make  sure  everything 
is  still  shipshape,  he  pours  the  plaster  onto 
the  greased  specimen.  In  consummating  the 
latter  operation,  the  master  directs  the  mix- 
ture at  the  highest  point,  which  would 
naturally  be  the  middle  of  the  top  side,  then 
lets  the  white  mass  run  freely  down  onto 
the  fins,  the  tail  and  the  head.  Now  and 
speedily,  he  constructs  a dike  around  the 
subject,  cardboard,  modeling  clay  or  any- 
thing to  keep  the  plaster  from  running  away 
from  the  specimen  answering  nicely. 

Then  onto  the  first  coat  of  plaster,  Baird 
adds  a second,  making  it  sufficiently  thick 
so  as  not  to  shatter  when  the  fish  is  re- 
lieved of  the  mold.  Incidentally  the  mold 
should  be  hardened  enough  to  safely  relieve 
the  subject  within  approximately  one  and 
one-half  hours  from  the  time  of  pouring. 
One  method  of  determining  when  the  plaster 
arrives  at  the  correct  hardness  is  to  gingerly 
touch  it.  If  the  mold  appears  warm  or  hot 
to  the  sensitive  finger  tips,  it  is  probably  as 
hard  as  necessary. 


Sure  ’miff,  there’s  a rubber  fish  in  the  photo, 
but — well,  the  girl  is  Miss  Eleanor  Perse. 


Half  finished  or  nearly  so.  Now  the 
Museum  specialist  turns  the  mold  over  so 
the  exposed  part  or  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fish  shows.  At  this  point  the  clay  which 
had  been  employed  to  protect  the  under- 
cuts can  be  removed  from  the  fins,  the  tail 
and  the  head  all  along  the  body.  Next  the 
as  yet  unmolded  portion  of  the  specimen 
is  painted  with  olive  oil  or  vaseline.  Like- 
wise, the  part  of  the  mold  which  extends 
beyond  the  marginal  line  of  the  body  of  the 
fish,  not  including  the  tail  and  fins,  may  be 
coated  with  Stearine.  Incidently,  Stearine 
is  a combination  of  acid  stearic  and  kerosene. 
(Stearic  acid  in  the  lump  or  powder  form 
dissolved  in  kerosene.)  More  plaster,  freshly 
prepared  and  as  originally  compounded,  is 
now  poured  level  full  on  the  fins  and  the 
undercuts  of  the  subject.  Once  this  part  of 
the  piece  mold  becomes  hard,  Baird  relieves 
it  by  merely  lifting  from  the  main  plaster 
jacket  or  form  by  use  of  the  tail. 

With  the  mold  consummated,  it  is  in  the 
casting  of  the  fish  that  the  true  naturalist 
assumes  rightful  priority.  Perhaps  most 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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BETTER  STREAMS  FOR  TROUT 


Environmental  Improvement  IVlay  be  the  Key  to  Better  Fishing 


HOW  many  streams  in  which  you  enjoyed 
excellent  fishing  for  brook  trout  twenty 
years  ago  would  you  still  rank  as  good  trout 
water?  In  how  many  instances  has  the 
lowly  run  chub  or  fallfish  usurped  the  pools 
where  formerly  brilliant  hued  brookies  rose 
to  the  fly?  We  hope  we’re  wrong,  brother 
anglers,  but  there’s  a strong  hunch  the  num- 
ber’s high.  As  to  cause  and  effect  for  the 
condition,  well,  let’s  review  some  of  the 
possibilities.  Take  Stream  A,  for  example, 
heading  in  a central  mountain  range,  then 
emerging  along  a high  banked  course 
through  meadowland  to  its  point  of  juncture 
with  a warm  water  stream. 

We  can  recall,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
this  little  stream  yielded  some  of  the  most 
vividly  colored  brook  trout  we’ve  ever  feasted 
the  optics  on.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  in  more  recent  years  extensive  lumbering 
has  leveled  much  of  the  fine  timber  growth  on 
the  stream’s  watershed,  that  during  drought 
periods  mere  trickles  of  water  supplanted 
the  early  spring  freshets  that  swept  its  riffles. 
Little  wonder  then  that  run  chubs  and  fall- 
fish  find  in  the  warmer  water  of  its  pools 
environment  to  their  liking  today.  In  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  on  our  trout 
waters  since  the  turn  of  the  century  this 
may  perhaps  be  termed  a minor  instance  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  transition,  the 
Ley  would  appear  to  rest  with  environment. 


Betterment  of  conditions  under  which 
stocked  trout  must  live  in  our  streams  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  our  fish- 
ing. Let’s  consider  the  possibilities. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  stocking  alone  cannot  solve 
the  trout  fishing  problem.  True,  as  a result 
•of  autumn  and  spring  distribution  from  the 
hatcheries,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trout 
are  taken  by  the  fishermen.  Definite  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  stream  condi- 
tions in  some  counties  through  the  stream 
improvement  program  carried  on  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  organ- 
ized sportsmen.  The  effectiveness  of  well 
built  current  deflectors,  log  covers,  and  cer- 
tain types  of  dams  has  already  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  at  the  Spring  Creek 
project  of  the  Commission  near  Belief onte. 


This  fine,  beautifully  marked  brown  trout, 
taken  on  dry  fly  in  the  Tobyhanna  exemplifies 
.ideally  the  motto  of  the  sportsman’s  creel. 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 

One  phase  of  trout  stream  betterment  that 
has,  to  date,  received  little  attention  is  the 
increasing  in  effectiveness  of  tiny  spring-fed 
tributary  brooks  to  major  trout  waters  as  an 
aid  to  holding  down  summer  water  tempera- 
tures in  the  main  stream  and  in  providing 
possible  nursery  and  spawning  areas  for 
trout.  In  human  illness  the  physician  at- 
tempts to  find  the  source  of  the  disease.  It 
is  possible  that  certain  trout  stream  ills  may 
spring,  to  a surprising  extent,  from  poorly 
functioning  feeder  waters. 

Trout  streams  in  mountain  areas  usually 
carry  a summer  water  temperature  well 
below  the  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  required  in 
most  instances  by  trout.  As  a general  rule, 
the  character  of  such  streams,  with  their 
rapid  fall  and  an  abundance  of  shore  cover, 
insures  sufficient  aeration  and  shelter  to 
carry  their  fish  safely  through  the  summer 
months.  On  mountain  watersheds,  the  main 
consideration  seems  to  be,  generally,  creation 
of  more  suitable  areas  for  production  of 
natural  forage. 

It  is  in  meadow  trout  streams,  flowing 
through  agricultural  districts,  that  the  low 
temperature  spring  feeder  constitutes  a more 
pressing  problem.  In  most  limestone  areas, 
hese  feeder  brooks  held  up  well  in  flow 
during  recent  years.  Since  the  supply  of 
crayfish,  other  crustaceans  and  larva  of  many 
flies  are  frequently  abundant  in  limestone 
streams,  a chief  consideration  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  waters  is  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  spring  feeders  as  temperature 
control  factors. 

The  summer  water  temperature  of  these 
feeder  brooks  may  vary  at  their  spring 
sources  from  45  degrees  F.  to  60  degrees  or 
slightly  higher.  If,  in  the  passage  of  this 
water  from  the  spring  to  its  point  of  juncture 
with  the  larger  stream,  the  temperature  is 
held  down,  its  benefit  to  trout  in  larger 
streams  during  periods  of  extreme  heat  will 
be  vastly  increased.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  potentially  useful  feeders  have, 
during  the  past  ten  years  (8  of  them  drought 
years),  been  rendered  almost  useless  as 
low  temperature  tributaries.  Exposed  to 
the  sunlight  through  cutting  of  brush  on 
their  shorelines,  sluggish  and  spread  out  in 
their  course,  their  water  is  of  slight  if  any 
benefit  in  holding  down  the  temperature  of 
the  stream  into  which  they  drain. 

First  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  feeder 
improvement  is  cleaning  out  the  feeder’s 
channel.  It  may  be  found  that  debris  of 
various  kinds  has  become  lodged  in  its 
course.  Old  logs,  brush,  and  rubbage  in 
some  instances  block  the  stream  bed.  The 
back  water  formed  by  these  obstructions 
and  exposed  to  the  glare  of  a hot  summer 
sun  is  almost  certain  to  rise  in  temperature. 
After  obstructions  have  been  removed,  it 
may  be  found  advisable  to  install  miniature 
V-type  boulder  or  log  deflectors  and  wing 
wall  deflectors,  diverting  the  current  to 
shaded  shorelines  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible.  If  brush  still  is  to  be  found  on 
the  shoreline,  bend  it  over  the  water,  weight  - 


Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  played  a vital 
role  in  installing  stream  improvement  devices. 

ing  it.  Wherever  possible,  increase  the  shade 
available.  By  speeding  up  the  current  and 
proper  shading  on  the  shorelines,  definite 
progress  should  be  made  in  increasing  effec- 
tiveness of  most  feeders. 

Occasionally,  as  we  observed  on  a small 
meadow  stream  in  Huntingdon  County, 
spring  feeders  will  be  found  that  wander 
aimlessly  through  the  grass  of  the  meadow- 
lands  to  their  point  of  juncture  with  a 
larger  stream.  The  tiny  feeder  in  question 
had  its  source  in  a farmer’s  spring  house. 
Although  not  carrying  sufficient  volume  of 
water  to  have  cut  much  of  a channel,  it 
could  probably  have  added  its  bit  in  holding 
down  the  summer  water  temperature  of  the 
stream  to  which  it  was  tributary  by  proper 
ditching  and  planting  of  shore  growth. 

Drought  prevailing  during  the  past  eight 


Famed  for  its  big  brown  and  rainbow  trout  is 
Penns  Creek  in  Centre  and  Union  Counties. 
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Vital  to  the  success  of  any  trout  season  opening  is  stocking  with  fine,  hatchery  raised  trout  in 
approved  waters. 
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summers  has  had  a highly  detrimental  effect 
on  many  feeder  streams.  Springs  that  con- 
tinued to  hold  a good  flow  under  these  con- 
ditions are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration 
if  we  are  to  improve  the  summer  carrying 
capacity  for  trout  in  most  streams. 

In  many  spring  tributaries  to  trout  waters 
in  limestone  areas,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  watercress.  Trout  stream 
vegetation  has  no  more  beneficial  plant  than 
the  ’cress,  for  it  harbors  literally  thousands 
of  cress  bugs,  fresh  water  shrimp  and  other 
forms  of  aquatic  life  ideal  as  trout  food.  In 
addition,  it  affords  much  good  cover  for 
trout.  Wherever  possible,  it  can  be  intro- 
duced to  advantage  in  waters  of  this  type, 
and  in  conjunction  with  properly  constructed 
improvement  devices  will  serve  an  admirable 
purpose. 

Feeder  streams  to  meadow  trout  waters 
also  on  occasion  may  serve  an  admirable 
purpose  in  providing  additional  spawning 
and  nursery  areas  for  trout  from  the  larger 
stream.  Particularly  at  the  headwaters  of 
some  trout  streams,  notably  those  rising  in 
big  springs  or  frequently  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  a number  of  these  spring  streams 
near  the  source,  is  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  improvement  work.  It  may  be  found 
that  such  streams  at  the  headwaters  have 
large  quantities  of  silt  accumulated  on  the 
bed.  Erosion  to  which  trout  waters  in  agri- 
cultural districts  have  been  subjected  in  re- 
cent years  is  largely  responsible. 

Silt  is  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  to  eggs 
of  trout  deposited  by  the  fish  in  wild  waters. 
Sifting  between  gravel  or  pebbles  on  the  redd 
(nest),  it  frequently  may  prevent  a free  run 
of  water  to  the  eggs,  while  adhering  to  the 
outer  shell  of  the  egg,  it  produces,  in  decay, 
carbonic  acid  gas  deadly  to  the  development 
of  the  delicate  embryo.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  silt  laden  stream  beds  are  highly 
distasteful  to  trout  of  all  sizes,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  the  fish  will  desert  such  areas 
in  a stream. 

Beds  of  clean  gravel  or  pebbles  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ideal  for  spawning  and  nursery 
areas  at  the  headwaters  of  our  meadow 
streams.  To  aid  in  development  of  such 
beds,  every  effort  should  be  made,  through 
construction  of  V-type  deflectors  and  wing- 
walls  in  these  small  headwater  streams,  to 


scour  out  silt  which  may  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  years. 

If,  through  permanent  improvement  of 
such  streams,  conditions  are  once  more  made 
favorable  for  spawning  by  wild  fish  and 
subsequent  growth  of  the  fry,  a long  for- 
ward stride  will  have  been  made  toward  im- 
proving trout  fishing,  in  our  opinion.  It 
seems  logical,  at  least,  that  with  increasingly 
heavy  fishing  in  trout  waters,  every  effort 
should  be  made  toward  improving  trout 
environment,  thus  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  these  streams  for  trout  during 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Introduction  of  more  shore  cover  on  many 
of  our  meadow  streams  is  also  a requisite 
if  such  waters  are  to  be  bettered  as  trout 
environment.  In  this  respect,  the  willow 
planting  campaign  should  pay  big  dividends 
to  the  trout  fishermen. 

Pennsylvania  trout  waters  fall  under  two 
general  classifications,  limestone  and  free- 
stone. Obviously,  there  are  instances  where 
a stream,  particularly  a larger  stream,  may 


combine  limestone  and  freestone  water, 
draining  both  types  of  soil  in  its  course. 
Listed  with  the  outstanding  limestone 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  are  Spring  Creek 
in  Centre  County,  the  Big  Spring  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Falling  Spring  in  Franklin 
County  and  Elk  Creek  in  Centre  County. 
Under  the  freestone  heading  fall  most  of 
the  streams  in  Potter  and  Tioga  Counties, 
Kettle  Creek,  Asaph  Run,  Phoenix  Run,  Pine 
Creek  and  its  West  Branch,  for  example. 
Streams  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  such 
as  the  Lackawaxen  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  Wayne  County  and  mountain  streams  of 
the  Poconos  are  also  freestone. 

From  the  angle  of  abundant  trout  forage, 
the  great  limestone  streams  are  in  a class  by 
themselves.  Their  hard  water  forms  ideal 
environment  for  the  development  of  Crus- 
tacea, ideal  trout  food,  as  the  lime  from 
the  water  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  cover- 
ing of  such  tiny  creatures  as  the  scud  or 
fresh  water  shrimp.  It  is  believed  that  these 
organisms,  when  comprising  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  trout  tend  to  bring  out 
brilliant  hues  of  coloration  in  the  fish. 

Many  of  the  freestone  streams,  however, 
are  also  good  producers  of  trout  forage, 
splendid  hatches  of  flies  occurring  on  these 
waters,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  most 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters  are  of  this  type. 
One  form  of  insect  life  that  is  unsurpassed 
as  trout  food,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
favor  streams  not  having  a fairly  good  sup- 
ply of  limestone  water,  the  shad  fly  or  green 
drake.  During  the  two  or  three  years  it 
spends  in  the  pupal  and  larval  stages  in 
streams  such  as  Spring  Creek,  it  is  a most 
important  trout  forage  asset.  At  the  peak 
of  its  hatch,  usually  around  Memorial  Day 
on  this  stream,  the  trout  literally  gorge 
themselves  on  the  adult  shad  flies,  seeming 
to  prefer  the  females. 

It  would  appear,  when  we  consider  lime- 
stone and  freestone  trout  waters,  that  the 
latter  would  be  most  adaptable  to  improve- 
ment through  increasing  vegetation  and 
cover. 


One  of  the  few  remaining  haunts  of  the  native  brook  trout,  picturesque  Mill  Creek  in  Tioga  County. 


(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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A Modern  Minnow  Hatchery  in  Penna. 

By  JOHN  P.  MAGUIRE 


An  excellent  view  of  some  of  the  ponds. 


NOW  as  never  before  has  the  American 
public  become  conscious  of  the  need 
of  conserving  our  natural  resources  and 
supplementing  these  resources  whenever  and 
wherever  possible. 

Not  only  is  this  true  in  our  present  war 
effort,  but  also  in  the  realm  of  field  and 
stream.  Our  Fish  and  Game  Commissions 
here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
doing  a grand  job  in  this  respect,  ably  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  fish  and  game  clubs 
throughout  the  state. 

Conservationists  who  have  made  a study 
of  the  problem  all  agree  upon  the  necessity 
of  conserving  food  fish  in  our  streams  if  we 
want  the  sport  of  fishing  to  continue  for 
the  next  generation. 

“Save  the  chub”  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  slogans  the  Fish  Commission  has 
adopted,  yet  the  problem  of  conservation 
of  our  food  fish  goes  far  deeper  than  that. 
Without  the  food  fish  there  would  be  no 
fishing  at  all  and  each  succeeding  year  the 
supply  gets  less  and  less. 

Bait  fishermen  comb  the  stream  beds,  sea- 
son after  season,  in  search  for  live  bait,  even 
going  so  far  as  raking  it  over,  when  after 
helgramites  and  crayfish,  not  realizing  that 
this  practice  destroys  almost  all  forms  of 
aquatic  life. 

No  matter  how  often  we  fishermen  are 
told  to  turn  stones  over  carefully  and  re- 
place them  to  conserve  the  various  forms  of 
insect  life  in  the  egg  and  nymph  stage,  we 
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seem  to  disregard  all  the  suggestions  in 
our  hurry  to  collect  our  bait  and  get  out  to 
our  favorite  spot. 

In  water,  as  on  land,  it  is  a question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the  small  ones  are 
preyed  upon  by  the  larger  ones,  and  when 
nature’s  balance  is  disturbed,  the  result  is 
extinction. 

Every  time  we  fishermen  grub  for  bait  in 
the  streams  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  we  are  disturbing  this  balance  of 
nature.  If  we  want  fishing  to  continue  as 
a sport  we  will  have  to  learn  to  protect  our 
own  interests  and  see  that  everyone  does 
the  right  thing  while  fishing  the  streams  in 
any  manner.  If  we  discard  all  suggestions 
and  are  permitted  to  continue  the  practice 
of  “bait  getting”  it  is  only  a matter  of  a 
short  time  before  all  fish  may  have  to  be 
stocked  annually. 

Our  legislators  and  our  Fish  Commission 
realize  this — the  fisherman  seems  to  be  the 
last  to  catch  on  to  the  idea  that  bait  fish 
feed  game  fish. 

We  have  some  far-sighted  men  in  our 
ranks,  however,  who  have  looked  at  the 
problem  through  the  eyes  of  the  conserva- 
tionist and  the  live  bait  fisherman,  and  have 
worked  out  a partial  solution  of  supplying 
the  bait  fish  without  disturbing  the  balance 
of  nature. 

It  was  when  Edward  N.  Jones  was  WPA 
Administrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
that  he  first  became  interested  in  fishing. 


APRIL  P 

Going  over  the  numerous  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  he  became  ac-  ; 
quainted  with  some  of  the  problems  that  \ 
the  Commission  had  to  cope  with,  not  the 
least  among  them  being  the  diminishing 
supply  of  the  food  fish  in  our  streams. 

Today,  if  you  happen  to  pass  by  the 
Yellow  Breeches  as  it  flows  in  back  of 
Lisburn,  Pennsylvania,  you  will  see  the  re- 
sults of  an  effort  that  needed  two  and  one- 
half  years  to  bring  to  realization — one  of 
the  first  privately  owned  and  constructed 
forage  fish  hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  fisherman’s  oft 
repeated  cry  “but  if  I’m  not  to  go  into  the 
stream  for  bait  where  am  I going  to  get  it?” 

In  the  pools  of  the  hatchery  today  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  golden  shiners,  one  to  three 
inches  long.  This  summer  there  will  be  soft 
shelled  crayfish  for  the  bass  fishermen. 

A good  bait  minnow  must  be  active  and 
hardy  on  the  hook,  and  able  to  withstand 
adverse  conditions  in  the  bait  pail  and  hold- 
ing tank.  Another  consideration  is  colora- 
tion. The  brighter  the  coloration,  the  more 
attractive  we  fishermen  believe  it  to  be  to 
game  fish.  Highly  colored  minnows  may  be 
seen  for  greater  distances.  The  golden  shiner 
(Notamiganus  crysoleucos)  has  become  fa- 
mous as  a bait  fish  because  it  possesses  all 
the  above  qualities. 

Then  there  is  the  consideration  of  habitat 
in  the  choice  of  the  bait  minnow  for  propa- 
gation. Native  species  will  usually  do  better 
than  imported  species.  The  golden  shiner 
is  native  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
except  the  West  Coast. 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
sent  a questionnaire  to  all  chapters  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  asking  the  anglers  in 
the  league  to  name  the  bait  minnow  each 
liked  best.  In  the  order  of  preference,  the 
golden  shiner  came  first.  And  so  the  golden 
shiner  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Jones  because  as 
a bait  fish  it  is  tops — colorful,  silver  blend- 
ing into  a reddish  gold.  Active — and  possess- 
ing a hardiness  unmatched  by  any  of  its 
relatives. 

Although  the  choice  of  the  bait  minnow 
was  not  too  difficult,  the  problem  of  pool 
construction  was  something  else.  Pool  con- 
struction was  started  November  14,  1940,  and 
the  first  pool  was  completed  April  19,  1941. 

It  was  50  feet  wide  and  350  feet  long  and 
varying  in  depth  from  1%  feet  to  3 feet. 

A second  pool  was  completed  April  24,  1941, 
it  was  60  feet  wide  and  250  feet  long.  These 
were  to  be  the  main  breeding  pools  for  the 
project.  Later  five  small  nursery  and  hold- 
ing pools  were  constructed.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  ponds  was  planned  in  the  light 
of  available  water  supply  and  contour  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Jones  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
spring  fed  stream  from  which  to  start  his 
base  of  operations. 


Scenes  at  the  Cumberland  County  minnow  hatchery.  Left  to  right:  breeding  pool,  50  by  350  feet;  breeding  pool,  60  by  250  feet;  breeding  pool 
and  holding  pools,  and  the  crayfish  breeding  pool. 
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The  stream  was  dammed  up  and  provided 
a source  of  clear  fresh  spring  water  which 
was  pipped  through  three  inch  pipes  to  the 
, pools  which  were  constructed  by  means  of 
excavation  and  the  throwing  up  of  dykes. 
Flood  water  control  was  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  in  this  case  the  watershed 
was  not  too  large  and  the  danger  of  flood 
waters  washing  away  the  ponds  and  fish 
was  negligible. 

The  pools  were  built  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  just  enough  water  to  keep  up 
the  level  of  the  pools  was  piped  by  gravity 
from  the  dam  upstream. 

Then  the  watershed  was  planted  with 
heavy  grass  to  hold  the  soil  because  if  this 
had  not  been  done  rain  would  have  washed 
the  soil  down  into  the  pools  and  roiled  the 
water.  Roily  water  is  detrimental  both  to 
fish  life  and  the  natural  growth  of  fish  food. 

What  few  people  realize  is  that  organic 
matter  serves  as  food  for  the  aquatic  plant 
and  animal  life  upon  which  the  minnows 
feed. 

Before  the  breeders  were  introduced,  some 
thought  was  given  as  to  the  suitable  types 
of  aquatic  vegetation  which  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  pools.  Here  indeed,  was 
a real  problem.  Notwithstanding  their 
essential  importance  in  fish  ponds,  however, 
and  the  careful  effort  requisite  to  the  secur- 
ing of  suitable  vegetation,  in  one  aspect 
nearly  all  aquatic  plants  are  to  the  pool 
culturist  wholly  a nuisance  and  necessary 
evil.  Mr.  Jones  knew  this.  He  also  knew 
the  choice  of  aquatic  plants  would  have  to 
be  planned  very  carefully. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  there 
was  a large  amount  of  natural  vegetation, 
the  most  prolific  being  chara.  Some  water 
lilies  and  water  hyacinths  were  introduced 
along  with  some  cobomba  and  vallisneria. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  aquatic  plants 
harbor  a certain  amount  of  minute  animal 
life,  those  that  show  a predominance  of 
animal  life  are  called  “food  producers”  and 
the  plants  that  keep  the  water  in  proper 
condition  by  throwing  off  oxygen  are  called 
“oxygenators.”  It  is  essential  that  a balance 
be  kept  between  these  two  types.  A third 
type  of  plant  necessary  to  keep  the  balance 
of  nature  are  those  that  afford  the  small 
fish  a hiding  place  and  protection  from  the 
large  ones  and  these  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  prevention  of  cannibalism  among  fishes. 
These  are  known  as  “shelter”  plants. 

I mention  this  to  show  you  readers  that 
the  problems  of  the  fish  culturist  are  many 
and  varied. 

On  April  17,  1941,  Mr.  Jones  received  his 
first  shipment  of  golden  shiner  breeder  stock, 
three  hundred  in  all.  Most  of  these  were 
three  to  five  inches  long.  Several  of  them 
were  nine  inches.  The  mortality  among  the 
breeders  during  the  225  mile  trip  was  very 
small,  the  loss  being  about  seven  per  cent. 
The  temperature  of  the  pools  at  the  time 
the  breeders  were  introduced  was  about  64 
degrees. 

The  next  job  was  to  provide  spawning 
facilities  for  the  breeders.  Natural  aquatic 
vegetation  was  not  plentiful  enough  so  arti- 
ficial spawning  nests  were  provided.  The 
golden  shiner  spawns  in  quiet  water  and 
scatters  its  eggs  over  the  vegetation  in  the 
pool.  No  production  could  be  expected  un- 
less the  artificial  spawning  mats  were  used. 
These  spawning  beds  were  crate-like  boxes 


one  foot  by  two  feet  with  wire  mesh  on 
the  bottom  upon  which  Spanish  moss  was 
fastened.  Four  lines  of  these  crates,  twenty 
in  line,  were  floated  so  that  the  Spanish 
moss  was  about  sixteen  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  water  hyacinths  were  placed 
under  the  upper  frame  so  that  the  roots 
hung  over  the  Spanish  moss  nest.  With 
this,  everything  was  ready  for  the  spawning 
— except  the  breeders.  Watching  them  day 
by  day,  it  was  noticed  that  they  fed  well 
and  were  taking  flies  and  larvae  that  were 
on  top  of  the  pools.  Very  few  dead  breeders 
were  found  in  the  pools  and  it  was  encour- 
aging to  notice  the  healthy  activity  of  the 
fish. 

On  April  24,  the  last  shipment  of  breeders, 
four  hundred  in  all,  were  placed  in  the 
pools.  Weather  was  clear  with  some  frost, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pools 
was  somewhat  colder,  51  degrees.  From 
April  24,  the  weather  began  to  get  warmer 
and  we  waited  anxiously  to  see  the  first 
sign  of  spawning  but  it  was  not  until  four 
weeks  later,  May  18,  that  the  first  fry  was 
noted.  In  the  glistening  sunlight  of  that 
Sunday  morning — thousands  of  pen-point 
flashes  of  light  were  seen  moving  around 
both  pools. 

The  golden  shiner  is  a prolific  spawner. 
It  begins  spawning  in  this  latitude  during 
the  first  week  in  May  and  continues  into 
August,  although  the  heaviest  spawning  is 
in  the  month  of  May. 

Well,  here  was  the  harvest — tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fry — possibilities  to  make  your  head 
whirl.  Build  a few  pools — throw  in  some 
breeders,  and  bango — Why  hadn’t  we  thought 
of  this  before?  But  wait,  gentle  readers— 
just  a moment!  It’s  not  quite  so  simple — 
sure  there  they  are — tens  of  thousands  of 
them.  Now  to  keep  them  there — never  heard 
of  fish  diseases?  Or  natural  enemies?  Well 
then  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
problems  to  be  solved  to  “keep  ’em  swim- 
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As  I mentioned  before,  the  spawn  were 
observed  on  May  18 — in  both  pools.  Ever 
hear  of  muskrats — they  have  nice  fluffy  fur 
— 'they  also  burrow  in  pools.  The  muskrat 


menace  had  been  given  some  consideration. 
There  were  some  along  the  stream  next  to 
the  pools.  Mr.  Jones  knew  that.  However, 
their  presence  was  impressed  upon  him  more 
surely  Monday,  May  19.  As  he  tells  it,  he 
awoke  about  5:00  a.m.,  and  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony  of  his  home  to  have  a look  at 
the  pools — but  there  was  no  Pool  No.  1. 
Just  a lot  of  mud — all  of  yesterday’s  minnow 
fry  and  breeders  washed  into  the  Yellow 
Breeches.  The  front  end  of  the  pool  had 
given  way.  Examination  revealed  a muskrat 
had  opened  up  the  pool  near  the  outlet  pipe. 
Did  I mention  harvest — I guess  a farmer  feels 
pretty  much  the  same  when  he  watches  the 
hail  knocking  over  the  wheat  he  had  planted 
and  nurtured  for  months. 

By  May  21,  the  pool  was  repaired  and 
filled  again  and  a truck  was  dispatched  for 
five  hundred  brood  fish  that  had  not  spawned 
as  yet.  By  May  31,  both  pools  were  filled 
with  many  schools  of  fry  indicating  that  the 
new  stocking  brood  had  spawned. 

Muskrat  control  was  initiated  but  now  a 
new  source  of  trouble  appeared. 

Even  in  a state  of  nature  fishes  are  at- 
tacked by  disease  and  parasite  enemies. 
Half  the  battle  against  these  diseases  is  won 
by  taking  the  trouble  in  time.  Continuous 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  success  in  this  busi- 
ness. Always  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  fish 
that  were  out  of  condition— listless  move- 
ments— congested  or  frayed  fins — white  slime 
on  their  bodies.  When  a fish  was  even  sus- 
pected to  be  in  doubtful  condition,  it  was 
removed  from  the  pool  promptly.  A few 
of  the  diseases  that  we  had  to  look  out  for 
were  fin  congestion,  white  fungus,  itch,  tail 
rot,  swimming  bladder  trouble  and  gill  con- 
gestion. This  does  not  by  any  means  cover 
the  field  of  fish  diseases,  but  it  gives  a pretty 
fair  idea  what  any  fish  culturist  is  up 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  had  a laboratory  set  up  and 
s able  to  isolate  those  that  showed  the 
least  evidence  of  contracting  any  of  the 
above  diseases. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  other  enemies 
to  be  dealt  with.  Among  all  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  fish  culturist,  not  the  least 
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The  supply  dam  for  the  hatchery  is  shown  in  the  two  scenes  at  the  left,  while  to  the  right  are  general  views  of  the  hatchery. 


are  caused  by  insects  and  their  larvae.  The 
three  which  were  of  most  concern  were  the 
Water  Tiger,  the  larva  of  the  predaceous 
Diving  Beetle  (Dytracus),  itself  also  a very 
powerful  but  easily  detected  enemy.  The 
Water  Tiger  is  easily  the  most  rapacious, 
savage  and  insatiable  enemy  of  young  fishes. 
The  Spearmouth,  which  is  the  larva  of  the 
Water  Scavenger  Beetle  (Hydrophilus),  while 
not  so  common  as  the  Water  Tiger,  was 
found  to  be  just  as  voracious. 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  raise  fish  out- 
doors will  soon  become  familiar  with  Dragon 
Fly  Larva.  Waiting  on  the  pool  bottom 
they  attach  themselves  to  sticks,  aquatic 
grass  or  other  objects  and  mark  time  until 
a victim  comes  within  close  reach.  Then 
they  quickly  pounce  forward,  extending  a 
vicious,  pincer-like  organ  called  the  “mask” 
rarely  missing  the  young  fish.  These  Dragon 
Fly  Larva  are  strictly  carnivorous  at  all 
periods.  Add  to  these  the  Water  Strider, 
Giant  Water  Bug,  Water  Scorpion,  Whirligig 
Beetle,  Mites  and  the  Fresh  Water  Hydra, 
(a  polyp). 

Now  it  can  well  be  asked  for  whom  are 
the  minnows  being  raised?  But  wait — that 
by  no  means  takes  care  of  the  enemies  of 
our  shiners.  There  are  frogs,  snakes,  king- 
fisher, herons,  sandpipers,  horned  owls  and 
crawfish  waiting  for  their  share.  So  there 
you  are — sure  it’s  easy  to  get  the  shiners 
started — but  keep  them — that’s  the  real  battle. 

I am  sure  this  all  sounds  very  pessimistic 
and  by  this  time  you  readers  are  probably 
wondering  if  there  are  any  shiners  remain- 
ing in  the  pools.  The  answer  to  that  is  yes 
• — and  plenty.  They  came  through  the  winter 
in  excellent  condition  and  you  trout  fisher- 
men who  use  minnows  can  get  your  supply 
of  golden  shiners — How?  Well  drive  over  to 
the  Yellow  Breeches  above  Lisburn  or  write 
to  E.  N.  Jones,  Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  No.  3. 
Or  you  might  call  Mechanicsburg  175.  They 
are  just  right  for  trout  and  you  have  your 
choice  from  one  to  three  inches  long. 

The  crayfish  were  introduced  in  the  cray- 
fish breeder  pool  in  November  and  by  the 
time  bass  fishing  rolls  around  the  soft  shells 
will  be  ready. 


TIOGA  SPORTSMEN  HEAR 
GABRIELSON 

Fish,  game  and  vermin  awards  were  made 
at  the  second  annual  banquet  of  the  Tioga 
County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Association 
at  the  Penn- Wells  Hotel. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  director,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  In- 
terior, discussed  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  said  that  the  policy  ties  in  with 
fundamentals  of  life.  Other  speakers  were: 

Samuel  C.  Castner  of  Williamsport,  state 
game  commissioner;  Alex  Sweigert  of  Har- 
risburg, editor  Pennsylvania  Angler;  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Crichton,  John  B.  Ross  of  Wil- 
liamsport, division  game  supervisor,  and 


Morgan  Stein  of  English  Center,  game  pro- 
tector. 

Louis  W.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve, 
past  president,  was  toastmaster.  Welcome 
was  given  by  Burgess  S.  L.  Boom  to  the  260 
sportsmen  assembled.  Rev.  Marshall  Smith 
of  Crookedcreek,  gave  the  invocation  and 
Harry  Swain  of  Mansfield,  played  selections 
on  the  Hammond  organ. 

Awards  included:  Brook  trout,  14  inches, 
Alfred  Hughes,  Tioga  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 
brown  trout,  19  inches,  tie,  George  Patterson, 
Wellsboro,  Nessmuk  Club,  and  Jack  Homer, 
Tioga  Club;  small  mouth  bass,  Donald  Fisch- 
ler,  Nessmuk;  pickerel,  18  inches,  Earl  Shell- 
man,  junior  member,  Tioga  Club;  deer,  8 
points,  Mr.  Stevenson;  vermin  elimination, 
Long  Run  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Sabinsville, 
Bert  Earl,  president. 


FOOL  ’EM  AND  EAT  ’EM 

By  BETTY  WATTS,  14 

It  was  a perfect  day  for  fishing  in  April, 
the  season  was  in,  and  I was  on  my  way  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  With  my  strong  old 
steel  rod,  my  reel,  tackle,  and  some  doomed 
worms  I trudged  merrily  along  whistling 
one  of  my  homemade  fishing  songs,  to  the 
spring  where  lay  my  monster  of  the  deep 
(as  it  seemed  to  me). 

Upon  reaching  my  destination,  with  my 
heart  pounding  like  a bass  drum,  I peered 
cautiously  over  the  edge  to  the  moss-covered 
bottom.  There  gliding  gracefully  through 
the  water  was  my  prize  tormenter.  My 
whole  body  shook  with  excitement  as  I 
carefully  hooked  my  most  tempting  worm. 
The  bait  swung  easily  through  the  air  and 
landed  almost  directly  above  the  fish  and 
slowly  descended  through  the  cold  water. 
The  cast  was  wonderful,  the  worm  was  the 
nicest  there  was,  but  I guess  the  cast  wasn’t 
good  enough  and  the  worm  not  quite  right, 
for  he  merely  glanced  at  it  and  swam 
haughtily  away. 

I was  so  mad  my  head  swarmed  and  I 
boiled  inside.  Glumly  I sat  on  the  stone 
wall  side  thinking  solemnly.  Suddenly  some- 
thing flashed,  I leaped  to  my  feet,  “Why,  oh 
why  hadn’t  I thought  of  that  before?” 

About  fifteen  minutes  passed  and  then  I 
again  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  spring. 
This  time  I had  laid  my  rod  aside  and  I 
was  shrewdly  feeding  the  monster  “hookless 
worms.”  One  every  one  or  two  minutes,  I 
thought,  just  give  him  a little  while  to  look 
at  them,  and  then  maybe  he’ll  be  the  fool, 
I’ll  be  the  magi.  My  plan  or  should  I say 
recipe,  worked  marvels.  I have  used  it 
many  times  since,  for  in  about  an  hour  I 
had  him  just  where  I wanted  him. 

Then,  I slyly  changed  from  hookless  worms 
to  hooked  ones.  What  happened  next  I 
don’t  know,  but  when  I again  saw  daylight 
I realized  that  I had  hooked  my  finny 
friend,  and  it  was  definite.  He  knew  it  too, 
for  my  rod  was  bent  like  a rainbow. 


PRE-SEASON  THOUGHTS 

By  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON 

The  snow  now  is  melting,  and  rain-drops  are 
pelting, 

Spring  is  at  last  drawing  near, 

Warm  winds  now  come  winging,  with  them 
green  leaves  bringing, 

And  the  very  best  time  of  the  year. 

I no  longer  gripe,  but  relax  with  my  pipe, 
And  dream  of  the  days  which  are  nigh 
When  I’ll  leave  for  a stream,  no  longer  a 
dream, 

\nd  tempt  Mr.  Trout  with  a fly. 

The  birds  will  be  singing,  the  air  will  be 
ringing 

With  spring  sounds  so  vibrant  and  shrill, 

I’ll  get  out  my  tackle,  my  rod  and  my  hackle, 
And  proceed  to  the  stream  for  a thrill. 

Once  I get  there,  I’ll  abandon  all  care, 

And  fan  my  wee  fly  in  the  breeze, 

Then  I’ll  cast  with  some  grace,  to  a well 
chosen  place 

’Neath  the  bows  of  the  o’erhanging  trees. 

Mr.  Trout  may  be  sure  that  my  fly  is  a lure, 
And  restrain  from  the  impulse  to  strike, 

Or  again  he  may  feel  in  the  mood  for  a meal, 
And  give  me  a whale  of  a fight. 

Either  way  I’m  content,  for  the  time  is  well 
spent, 

There  will  be  other  days  I can  spare, 
When  perhaps  I can  creel  with  my  rod  and 
my  reel, 

The  answer  to  a fishermen’s  prayer. 


We  battled  right  and  left,  up  and  down, 
twisting  and  turning,  but  suddenly  I found 
that  he  was  drawing  my  line  out,  instead 
of  me  drawing  him  in.  Furiously  I tried 
to  regain  my  lost  line.  Desperately  I pulled 
at  the  line  and  reel.  Suddenly,  to  my  great 
joy,  below  the  bank  I saw  a glimpse  of 
white,  then  another,  and  then  . . . well, 
then  my  line  lay  limp,  my  rod  straightened 
out  and  my  fish  ...  he  had  just  gotten 
away. 

In  two  leaps  I was  again  at  the  spring 
edge,  and  as  I peered  angrily  over  the 
side  I shook  my  fist  in  wrath,  for  again  he 
was  swimming  in  water  instead  of  - frying 
in  a pan.  But  I must  admit  he  was  not 
swimming  so  gracefully  as  before,  because 
this  time  he  had  my  hook,  line  and  sinker 
in  his  mouth. 

I was  fit  to  be  chained,  but  it  was  definite 
that  I would  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  him  for  a long  time.  In  defeat  I 
walked  home,  but  I had  learned  a wonderful 
recipe  for  deceiving  sly  old  fish  with  worms. 

Even  though  I hadn’t  gotten  that  demon, 
I had  taken  him  from  his  high  horse  and 
put  him  one  step  nearer  the  frying  pan, 
where  he  landed  a few  weeks  later!! 
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stocking  trout  waters  of  the  state. 


ANNOUNCE  WINNERS  IN 
FISH  CONTEST 

Winners  in  the  1941  fish  contest  of  the 
Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  were 
announced  by  the  fish  contest  committee. 

Edgar  Pennegar,  chairman  of  the  fish  award 
committee,  said  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winners  at  the  club’s  annual  banquet 
on  April  15,  plans  for  which  are  being  made 
at  the  present  time. 

James  Bollinger,  Honey  Brook  R.  D.  1, 
caught  the  largest  bass  in  the  past  season. 
The  fish,  caught  in  Brandywine  Creek  near 
Brandamore,  was  lured  with  a plug.  The 
bass,  of  the  large-mouth  specie,  weighed 
six  pounds  and  was  22 % inches  in  length. 
Its  girth  was  14%  inches. 

Joseph  Turner,  Atglen,  caught  the  largest 
small-mouth  bass  in  Pine  Grove  Dam,  below 
Oxford.  The  fish  weighed  three  pounds  and 
an  ounce  and  was  18  inches  in  length. 

P.  J.  Mattson,  of  Coatesville,  hooked  a one- 
pound,  14-ounce  fall  fish  that  measured  18% 
inches. 

Raymond  Barnes,  Parkesburg,  caught  the 
biggest  rainbow  trout.  It  weighed  one  pound 
and  was  14  inches  long.  Charles  Lockner, 
West  Chester  R.  D.,  hooked  the  biggest 
brown  trout.  It  weighed  three  pounds  and 
an  ounce  and  was  21%  inches  in  length. 

The  winners  include: 

Large-Mouth  Bass 

First  prize,  James  M.  Bollinger,  Honey 

Brook  R.  D.  1;  weight,  six  pounds;  length, 
22%  inches;  girth,  14%  inches.  Caught  in 
Brandywine  Creek,  near  Brandamore,  with 
plug. 

Second  prize,  Orville  McLaughlin,  Chris- 
l tiana;  weight,  three  pounds,  six  ounces; 
length,  18  inches.  Caught  in  Glenville  Dam. 

Honorable  mention:  Walter  Krantz, 

Parkesburg,  three  and  a quarter  pounds, 
19%  inches  in  length,  in  Wagontown  Dam; 
Robert  Orr,  Coatesville,  three  pounds  and 
three-quarters,  19%  inches  in  length,  in 
Whitford  quarry;  Ralph  Taylor,  Coatesville, 
two  pounds,  four  ounces,  16%  inches  in 
length,  in  Pratt’s  Dam;  Bruce  Campbell, 

Cochranville,  weight  not  given,  18  inches  in 
length,  in  Glenville  Dam. 

Small-Mouth  Bass 

First  prize,  Joseph  Turner,  Atglen,  three 
pounds,  one  ounce,  18  inches  in  length;  in 
Pine  Grove  Dam. 

Second  prize,  Bobby  Kellon,  Coatesville, 
two  pounds,  13  ounces,  17%  inches  in  length, 
place  of  catch  unstated. 

Honorable  mention:  Edgar  Reburn,  Oxford, 
three  and  a half  pounds,  19%  inches  in 
I length,  in  Susquehanna  River;  Harold  R. 
Foreman,  Paperville,  two  and  a quarter 
pounds,  16%  inches  in  length,  place  of  catch 
unstated;  Samuel  E.  Jefferis,  Pomeroy,  two 
pounds,  16  inches  in  length,  place  of  catch 
unstated;  Samuel  E.  Jefferis,  Pomeroy,  one 
and  three-quarters  pounds,  15%  inches,  place 
tof  catch  unstated. 

Fall  Fish 

First  prize,  P.  J.  Mattson,  Coatesville,  one 
pound,  14  ounces,  18%  inches  in  length, 
9%  inches  in  girth,  in  Doe  Run  Creek. 

Second  prize,  James  R.  Robertson,  Jr., 
Coatesville,  15  ounces,  11%  inches  in  length, 
in  Wagontown  Dam. 


Tank  trucks  such  as  this  are  vital  in 

Rainbow  Trout 

First  prize,  Raymond  Barnes,  Parkesburg, 
one  pound,  14  inches  in  length,  in  Octorara 
Creek. 

Second  prize,  H.  W.  Smith,  Coatesville,  18 
ounces,  14  inches  in  length,  in  French  Creek. 

Honorable  mention:  Frank  Prekup,  West- 
wood,  16  ounces,  14  inches  in  length,  in 
Upper  Doe  Rim  Creek. 

Brown  Trout 

First  prize,  Charles  Lockner,  West  Chester 
R.  D.,  three  pounds,  one  ounce,  21%  inches 
in  length,  10%  inches  in  girth,  in  Pocopson 
Creek. 

Second  prize,  Raymond  Corkadel,  West 
Grove,  two  pounds,  12  ounces,  19%  inches  in 
length,  in  White  Clay  Creek. 


PLAN  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CAMBRIA  DAMS 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  more  than 
a score  of  dams  on  fresh-water  streams  in 
Cambria  County  were  advanced  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation in  Ebensburg  Courthouse. 

Martin  C.  Kursh  and  Henry  Caldwell,  both 
of  Spangler,  were  appointed  as  a committee 
to  survey  the  dams  recommended  for  im- 
provement and  to  make  estimates  of  total 
costs  for  the  necessary  improvements. 

Each  club  in  the  county  was  instructed 
to  submit  the  county  organization  a list  of 
all  dams  in  its  districts  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  each.  Where  repairs  are  necessary 
the  organization  will  arrange  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  projects. 

The  association  hopes  to  repair  and  place 
in  good  condition  every  dam  in  the  county 
which  is  open  for  public  fishing.  The  work, 
it  is  expected,  will  require  a greater  part  of 
the  slimmer.  When  the  dams  are  repaired 
the  county  association  will  ask  the  State  Fish 
Commission  to  restock  them  with  trout,  bass, 
pike  and  other  fresh-water  game  fish. 

Funds  for  the  repair  work  will  be  supplied 
by  the  various  clubs  with  the  aid  of  the 
county  organization.  In  some  instances 


sportsmen  have  volunteered  to  do  the  work 
in  their  spare  time. 

C.  A.  Refiner,  Spangler,  president  of  the 
association,  notified  all  affiliated  clubs  that 
resolutions  asking  for  changes  in  the  game 
laws  must  be  presented  to  the  association  at 
the  next  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  20,  in  Ebensburg  Courthouse. 


CORRECTION 

The  following  letter  from  Gerald  Edmunds 
of  Palmerton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  in  error  relative  to  action  taken  by 
the  Northeastern  Division  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  as  reported 
in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine.  We 
quote,  in  part,  from  Mr.  Edmunds’  letter. 

“The  March  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
page  15,  lower  left  comer  erroneously  states 
that  the  Northeastern  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
‘unanimously  endorsed  Attorney  John  H. 
Price  and  . . . Earnest  Harwood  . . . 

organization.’  (To  fill  a vacancy  on  the 
State  Game  Commission.) 

“The  Division  did  unanimously  decide  to 
recommend  to  the  Governor  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  John  H.  Price  to  the  Game 
Commission. 

“In  a further  resolution,  it  was  moved 
that  ‘If  the  Governor  will  not  appoint  Mr. 
Price  that  we  offer  the  following  names:  — 
Mr.  Earnest  Harwood  of  Hazleton,  Mr.  George 
MacFarlane  of  Scranton  and  Dr.  F.  S. 
Birchard  of  Montrose.’  This  motion  did  not 
receive  unanimous  approval.  As  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Carbon  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation I voted  against  this  motion. 

“Subsequently,  I reported  my  action  before 
a regular  meeting  of  the  Carbon  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  whereupon  I re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of  my  ac- 
tion in  opposing  the  endorsement  by  the 
Northeastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Mr. 
Earnest  Harwood  as  an  appointee  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  At  this 
meeting  we  also  reaffirmed  our  endorsement 
of  Hon.  John  H.  Price. 
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The  Lieutenant  Strikes 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

and  swims  back  to  it.  In  either  event,  he 
always  returns  to  the  same  spot  to  await 
the  next  fly.” 

Lieut,  used  his  hands  to  imitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  feeding  fish. 

“With  the  fish  facing  upstream  and  the 
cast  being  made  up  over  it,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  the  fish’s  jaw  will  hit  the 
leader  first  when  striking.  Even  with  fine, 
soft  leaders  the  fly  is  often  bounced  out 
of  its  mouth  and  we  have  a missed  strike. 

“Even  if  the  fish  takes  the  fly,  it  im- 
mediately comes  back  toward  the  caster 
when  returning  to  its  feeding  post — thus 
keeping  a slack  lire.  Therefore  there  is  no 
pull  on  the  fly  and  it  will  not  set  itself, 
giving  the  fish  a chance  to  spit  it  out.  Even 
our  strike  is  delayed  because  of  this  extra 
slack  line.  The  odds  are  against  us. 

“In  order  to  overcome  this  handicap,  we 
should  have  the  fly  floating  down  to  the 
fish  from  upstream,  with  the  leader  up- 
stream from  the  fly.  In  this  way  the  jaw 
would  not  hit  the  leader  and  keep  the  fly 
out  of  the  trout’s  mouth.  And,  when  the 
fish  returns  to  its  feeding  position,  it  would 
be  taking  up  slack  in  the  leader — sometimes 
setting  the  hook  before  we  strike  back.  That 
often  happens  with  a barbless  hook.  Thus 
we  are  enhancing  our  chances  of  connecting 
with  the  fish  after  it  strikes.” 

“Does  that  mean,  Lieut.,  you  advocate 
casting  downstream” 

“In  spite  of  sacred  precedent — yes — a great 
deal  of  the  time!  In  fact,  I believe  it  is 
by  far  the  best  way  wherever  conditions 
make  it  possible.  Either  that  or  across 
stream  when  currents  aren’t  too  tricky. 
Either  across  and  down  or  across  and  up, 
using  a hook  cast  to  make  the  fly  float 
down  ahead  of  the  leader.  Never  fish  from 
straight  downstream  below  a fish  unless  it’s 
impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

“If  you  have  to  cast  from  directly  below 
the  fish,  two  things  should  always  be  done. 
First — never  cast  over  the  trout  but  to  one 
side.  And  second — always  use  a hook  or 
loop  cast,  keeping  the  line  and  leader  as 
far  from  the  trout  as  possible.  And  I might 
add  a third  point — don’t  cast  too  far  up- 
stream above  the  trout — make  the  fly  land 
as  close  as  possible  so  that  the  fish  won’t 
have  time  to  give  our  offering  too  much 
thought  or  inspection  before  it  must  take  it. 

“Remember  that  the  spot  where  the  trout 
visibly  feeds  is  upstream  from  where  it 
lies  in  wait  for  the  next  fly.  If  we  cast 
our  fly  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  dimple, 
we  have  it  far  enough  upstream  for  our 
purpose. 

“This  downstream  casting  is  particularly 
important  when  we  are  after  heavy  fish  and 
must  use  a leader  heavier  than  4X.  The 
chances  of  the  fish’s  jaw  bumping  the  leader 
are  slight  and  also,  a fish  is  less  apt  to 
see  the  leader  if  the  fly  floats  down  first. 
It’s  whole  attention  will  be  centered  on 
the  fly.” 

Out  in  the  pool  the  big  trout  had  started 
to  feed  again.  Doc  saw  it  but  said  nothing 
— he  didn’t  want  to  interrupt  the  Lieutenant. 
Lieut,  had  seen  the  rise  too.  Doc  hastened 
to  renew  the  talk. 

“Not  to  change  the  subject,  Lieut.,  but 
how  about  timing  your  strike?  You  say, 


on  a downstream  cast,  a fish  often  hooks 
itself.  Would  you  say  we  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  our  timing  or  is  that  a major 
cause  for  missed  strikes?” 

“Doc — you’ve  hit  a sore  spot.  So  much 
has  been  written  on  that  subject  no  one 
knows  what  is  true.  But  I’ll  say  this — I have 
spent  many  hours  watching  feeding  fish, 
trying  to  see  how  they  take  their  food.  As 
a result,  I’ve  still  a lot  to  learn. 

“Sometimes  a trout  will  rise  deliberately, 
suck  in  a fly  and  slowly  return  to  its  feed- 
ing post.  Not  until  back  there  will  it  spit 
out  the  unwanted  objects.  That  means  we 
have  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  make  our 
strike. 

“Again,  the  trout  rises  with  a rush — hits 
the  fly  hard — even  carrying  it  above  the 
surface — and  flashes  back  to  the  feeding  spot. 
This  trout  usually  hooks  itself. 

“And  then  some  trout  come  up  quickly 
and  instantly  spit  out  foreign  objects.  We 
couldn’t  possibly  answer  such  a rise  in  time. 

“Then  there  are  times  when  we  can’t  yank 
our  fly  fast  enough  to  keep  a trout  from 
getting  it.  I’ve  tried  it  often  when  I’ve  seen 
small  trout  coming.  If  it  wants  that  fly — one 
can’t  strike  too  soon.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand 
— one  day  I missed  eight  straight  rises  before 
I could  wait  long  enough  on  my  strike  to 
allow  the  fish  to  properly  get  the  fly  inside 
its  mouth. 

“I  believe  the  fast  striking  fish  will  still 
have  the  fly  if  we  delay  our  strike.  And 
the  slow  striking  one  must  be  waited  for. 
Therefore,  we  should  have  a higher  per- 
centage of  success  if  we  strike  slowly  rather 
than  fast. 

“Combine  this  with  the  other  factor  of 
having  the  fly  floating  downstream  ahead 
of  the  leader  so  that  there  is  every  chance 
of  the  fish  hooking  itself,  and  I believe  we 
have  done  everything  we  can  to  time  our 
strike  properly.  It  won’t  be  perfect — we 
will  still  miss  strikes,  but  our  average  should 
be  improved. 

“Heaven  knows,  every  improvement  in 
that  average  should  be  welcomed.  We  have 
few  enough  strikes  as  it  is  to  lose  any  more, 
than  we  absolutely  have  to.” 

There  was  a loud  “pop”  as  the  old  lunker 
in  the  pool  sucked  in  a juicy  stonefly.  The 
Lieutenant  looked  at  the  spot  calmly  while 


Doc  jumped  up,  unable  to  control  himself 
longer. 

“Come  on,  Lieut.,  there’s  your  baby  again 
— go  after  him!!” 

“Not  me,  Doc.  I had  my  chance  and 
muffed  it.  You  take  him.” 

“Me?”  Doc  never  flycast  in  front  of  Lieut, 
if  he  could  help  it.  “Not  on  your  life — he’s 
yours — go  get  him!” 

“Don’t  be  silly — take  a crack  at  him.  Be- 
sides, I’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  him 
after  you’re  through — if  you  don’t  scare  him 
to  death.” 

With  this  taunt,  Lieut,  settled  back,  know- 
ing full  well  Doc  couldn’t  take  such  a jab 
lying  down. 

“Oh — is  that  so!  Well,  Expert— I may  not 
throw  as  pretty  a fly  as  you  do  but  you 
notice  I always  catch  as  many  fish.” 

“Yeah — some  people  have  all  the  luck — 
others  have  to  work  for  what  they  get.  The 
dinners  tonight  you  can’t  hook  him.” 

Just  then  the  hungry  fish  came  clear  of 
the  water  after  a high-flying  tidbit  and  fell 
back  with  a resounding  splash.  Doc’s  eyes 
seemed  to  pop  from  his  head  when  he  saw 
the  gleaming  size  of  the  monster  trout. 
Under  its  spell  he  threw  all  caution  to  the 
winds. 

“You’re  on.  Stand  aside  and  let  me  at 
’im!” 

Doc  started  for  the  pool — -his  hands  shaking 
and  beads  of  sweat  on  his  brow.  A sort 
of  paralysis  swept  over  him — a trout  or  buck 
fever — and  he  lost  all  sense  of  science  and 
skill.  Everything  Lieut,  had  said  was  gone 
from  his  mind.  He  splashed  into  the  pool 
until  he  stood  straight  below  the  rising  trout. 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  fly  he  had  on. 
unmindful  that  his  leader  was  heavy,  dry 
and  stiff,  his  fly  big  and  heavily  barbed,  he 
waved  it  back  and  forth  over  his  head  as 
he  false-cast  to  get  out  line. 

On  shore  the  Lieutenant  suffered  agonies 
not  knowing  whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  II 
pained  him  to  see  a noble  trout  approached 
in  such  an  awful  manner.  He  wanted  tc 
call  out  suggestions  yet  knew  Doc  would 
pay  no  heed.  So  he  sat  and  laughed  and 
groaned — waiting  for  the  end,  knowing  the 
trout  would  be  scared  to  death  and  put  dowr 
for  the  day.  He  gave  up  all  hope  of  trying 
for  it  again. 


An  ace  trout  stream,  the  Tobyhanna  in  Monroe  County.  This  photo  was  taken  from  the  bridge 
at  Harrison  Park  on  Route  115. 
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While  Doc  waved  his  rod  back  and  forth, 
the  trout  continued  to  rise.  With  what 
seemed  like  desperation,  Doc  slammed  forth 
his  cast.  The  fly  and  line  landed  with  a 
splash — directly  over  the  fish,  the  fly  some 
five  feet  too  far  upstream — not  a sign  of  a 
curve  in  the  leader. 

Then  all  was  quiet.  Doc  stood  motionless, 
Jetting  slack  line  pile  up  around  him — his 
rod  tip  in  the  water.  The  fly  and  leader 
came  floating  past  the  spot  where  the  fish 
iad  been  feeding — pulling  back  and  forth 
n the  current  with  constant  drag. 

Doc  was  as  one  in  a trance — with  every- 
thing poised  on  nothing — without  time — 
vithout  movement — just  suspended  there. 
Lieut,  held  his  head  in  his  hands — despairing. 

Then  the  pool  exploded  as  from  a depth 
comb.  The  trout  smashed  mightily  at  the 
luge  fly  in  what  must  have  been  a disdain- 
ul  effort  to  knock  it  off  his  private  dinner 
table.  Doc  came  out  of  his  trance  with  a 
/owl,  grabbed  his  rod  and  instantly  struck 
jack  with  all  his  might.  By  every  rule  his 
■od  should  have  been  splintered  and  his 
eader  broken  to  bits. 

None  of  these  things  happened  and  Lieut, 
incovered  his  face  in  time  to  hear  Doc’s 
eel  screech  as  the  big  trout  made  off  across 
;he  pool  and  to  see  Doc  hanging  on  desper- 
ately to  his  wildly  vibrating  rod  which  was 
cent  to  the  limit  of  its  endurance. 

To  the  Lieutenant  that  fight  was  a night- 
nare.  But  as  for  Doc — he  has  no  memory 
if  its  details.  All  he  remembers  is  hanging 
cn,  pumping  in  line,  losing  it  and  pumping 
t in  again,  until  at  last  the  mighty  speckled 
varrior  lay  belly  up  at  his  feet.  Doc  had 
lone  every  possible  thing  wrong,  committed 
;very  blunder,  yet  there  lay  the  fish — his 
ouchdown! 

One  thing  he  does  remember,  though,  was 
iow  quickly  he  had  released  the  hook  from 
hat  prize  beauty.  Not  for  all  the  world 
vould  he  have  let  the  Lieutenant  see  that 
it  was  foul-hooked,  snatched  through  the 
cack  fin  by  his  quick,  smashing  answer  to 
he  strike. 

What  Lieut,  didn’t  know  wouldn’t  hurt 
lim! 

Science  is  all  right  in  its  place.  But,  after 
ill,  it’s  results  that  count.  At  least,  that’s 
iow  Doc  feels  about  it. 


A Key  to  More  Enjoyment 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
md  the  trout  work  on  them  until  about 
nidnight.  It  is  a wonderful  sight  to  be  on 
jt  trout  stream  when  the  water  is  dotted 
Ivith  these  large  flies  and  the  air  is  full  of 
hem,  and  apparently  every  trout  in  the 
tream  is  on  the  feed.  When  dry  fly  fish- 
ng  after  dark,  as  this  hatch  continues,  it 
s necessary  to  strike  by  sound  instead  of 
!>y  sight. 

Our  favorite  imitation  of  this  fly  is  a 
loney  spider  without  a tail,  about  one  and 
me-half  inches  in  diameter;  however,  many 
ishermen  prefer  a large  yellow-green  fan 
ving  with  a raffia  body.  The  high  riding 
pider  may  not  look  realistic  to  the  fisher- 
nan,  but  it  certainly  has  the  proper  im- 
iressionistie  aspect  to  the  trout.  To  me  it 
s a nicer  fly  to  fish  than  the  close  imitation 
>f  the  natural  which  readily  becomes  water- 
naked.  For  about  four  evenings  in  suc- 
:ession,  the  trout  take  these  flies,  then  the 
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hatch  is  over  for  another  year  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  This  period  is  the  big  inning 
for  the  dry  fly  angler.  It  is  the  best  chance 
of  the  year  for  him  to  have  a red-letter 
evening,  and  hook  into  the  trout  of  his 
dreams. 

I cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  trout 
are  color  blind.  Selective  rises  are  proof 
enough  to  me  that  they  can  distinguish 
colors  and  even  shades.  Often  trout  drown 
flies  but  do  not  take  them.  Such  fish  are 
almost  fooled,  but  at  the  last  instant  they 
refuse  the  offering.  When  this  occurs,  they 
can  frequently  be  taken  on  the  same  pattern 
of  fly  in  one  size  smaller. 

There  is  a new  type  of  dry  fly  being 
tied  today  which  is  bound  to  become  tre- 
mendously popular.  These  are  flies  which 
have  hackles  of  different  colors  intermingled. 
In  this  group  are:  Adams  and  flies  originated 
by  Ray  Bergman  called  R.  B.  Fox,  Blue 
Fox,  and  light  and  dark  multicolored  vari- 
ents.  The  Fox  flies  are  so  named  because 
the  body  is  made  of  fox  fur. 

The  Pennsylvania  angler  who  does  not  care 
to  carry  very  many  patterns  of  flies  may 
do  well  to  seriously  consider:  Adams,  R.  B. 
Fox,  Blue  Fox  and  Pale  Evening  Dun.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  what  pattern  to  tie  on  give 
an  Adams  a chance.  To  the  human  eye 
it  appears  to  be  both  brown  and  grey.  It 
is  a spent  wing  fly  which  seems  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  all-round  flies  for  Pennsyl- 
vania waters.  If  a certain  fly  is  not  being 
imitated  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  tie  on  something  which  can 
be  easily  seen.  Three  good  flies  which  fit 
into  this  picture  are:  Fan  Wing  Royal  Coach- 
man, McSneek,  a variation  of  the  former, 
and  White  Lee  Wulff,  a new  idea  in  a dry 
fly  with  its  bucktail  wings. 

Very  often  there  is  an  evening  hatch.  It 
pays  to  take  time  out  about  six  o’clock,  if 
things  are  quiet,  and  dry  the  line  and  grease 
it.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to  then  thoroughly 
wash  the  hands  with  soap  and  water  and 
wash  the  leader  so  that  it  will  sink.  If 
rough  water  is  being  fished,  a sinking  lead 
is  not  necessary.  When  the  evening  hatch 
arrives  everything  is  all  set  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  to  interrupt  the  fishing  to 
grease  the  line. 


Silver  Spring  in  Cumberland  County  where 
Joe  Jefferies,  the  famous  actor,  used  to  angle. 


Trout  fishing  in  the  making. 


Fishermen  would  be  smart  if  they  would 
help  the  supply  of  trout  by  carefully  re- 
turning more  fish,  particularly  small  ones. 
It  would  improve  future  fishing  and  take 
nothing  away  from  the  day’s  sport. 

Anglers  will  never  agree  upon  working 
assortments  of  dry  flies,  which  fact  goes  to 
make  it  all  the  more  interesting.  Con- 
fidence in  the  flies  one  uses  is  important  for 
both  enjoyment  and  results.  The  following 
I will  carry  early  next  season.  The  list 
could  be  easily  reduced  and  more  easily 
enlarged.  For  maximum  enjoyment  I like 
to  have  all  of  the  following,  and  as  a result 
I feel  pretty  well  prepared  for  any  hatch, 
come  what  may.  Funny  thing  though,  next 


year  the  list  will  probably  be  different. 
How  does  this  check  with  your  ideas — 

Black 

Black  Quill  No.  16 

Yellow 

Pale  Evening  Dun  ..No.  16  and  14 
Greys 

Quill  Gordon  No.  16,  14  and  12 

Grey  Fox  No.  16,  14  and  12 

Grizzly  Hackle  red 

wool  body  No.  14 

Blue  Dun  No.  14 

Browns 

R.  B.  Fox  No.  16  to  8,  inclusive 

Ginger  Quill  No.  16,  14  and  12 

Dark  Cahill  No.  16,  14  and  12 

Cochy-Bohndu  Quill  No.  16,  14  and  12 

Grey-Brown 

Adams  No.  16  to  8,  inclusive 


Dark  Hendrickson  ...No.  16  to  8,  inclusive 
Rough  water  flies 
Pink  Lady  Bivisible  ..No.  15 
G.  R.  Hare’s  Ear  ....No.  14 

Late  evening  flies 
Fan  Wing  Royal 

Coachman  No.  14  and  10 

McSneek  No.  14 

White  Lee  Wulff  No.  10 

Impressionistic  Flies  to  Imitate  Large 
Naturals 

Honey  Spider  No.  16  hook,  fly  114- 

inch  diam. 

Light  Multi-colored 

varient  No.  14 

Dark  Multi-colored 

varient  No.  14 

Badger  Spider,  herl 

body  No.  16 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Fly  for  Small  Fast  Falling  Mountain  Stream 
Royal  Coachman  No.  16 

Midges 


Black  Quill  No.  18 

Tup’s  Indispensable  . .No.  18 
Cochy-Bohndu  Quill  No.  18 

R.  B.  Fox  No.  18 

Dark  Hendrickson  ...No.  18 

Adams  No.  18 

Pale  Evening  Dun  ..No.  18 
(Note) 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  may  have  to 
fight  to  maintain  the  very  existence  of  our 
great  clean  sport,  fly  fishing.  There  is  a 
group  which  is  trying  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion which  would  practically  eliminate  this 
sport  by  making  feathers  unavailable. 

Each  year  bounteous  nature  places  a sur- 
plus of  game  in  the  field.  As  long  as  there 
is  sufficient  brood  stock  remaining  there  will 
be  an  annual  surplus.  This  surplus  fur- 
nishes the  feathers  which  are  the  life  blood 
and  back  bone  of  fly  fishing.  We  must  take 
care  not  to  harvest  more  than  the  surplus, 
but  it  is  the  planning  of  the  Creator  that 
surpluses  are  developed  for  the  use  of  man. 

When  we  cannot  use  feathers  taken  from 
dead  game  birds,  legally  killed,  and  when  we 
cannot  raise  our  own  ducks  and  birds  espe- 
cially for  feathers,  and  when  we  cannot  use 
feathers  from  the  surplus  of  certain  game 
birds  and  ducks,  then  something  is  rotten  in 
Denmark.  A few  birds,  you  know,  will  make 
trout  flies  by  the  gross. 

But  the  last  straw  was  when  these  fellows 
told  us  to  employ  crows  and  sparrows.  That 
is  about  the  same  as  prescribing  a diet  of 
nothing  but  snakes  and  worms  for  some 
other  person’s  pet  dog. 

Watch  your  outdoor  magazines  and  keep 
abreast  of  these  developments.  Possibly  we 
will  all  have  to  act  together  to  prevent 
fanatical  feather  prohibition  and  to  preserve 
one  of  the  many  cherished  liberties  which 
makes  this  Republic  truly  great. 


Big  Trout  and  Belly-Laughs 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

which  he  had  lost  the  day  before. 

Another  time  a fisherman  at  the  project 
attracted  somewhat  of  a crowd  when  he 
fought  a spirited  battle  and  finally  landed 
a rainbow  trout  nearly  20  inches  long. 

“What  kind  of  a lure  did  you  use?”  some- 
one asked. 

“A  nymph  in  size  16,”  was  the  reply. 

“May  I see  it?” 

“Sure,”  came  the  response,  as  the  man 
picked  up  the  trout  and  pried  its  jaws  open. 

“Why — Why — ,”  he  stammered,  for  there 
was  no  sign  of  a nymph.  Rather  a large 
bucktail  was  embedded  in  the  jaw  of  the 
fish. 

The  puzzled  angler  carefully  examined  his 
tackle.  To  the  bucktail  was  attached  a 
leader  which  he  knew  was  not  the  one  he 
had  been  using.  And  hooked  in  the  loop 
of  this  leader  was  his  own  nymph. 

Then  came  the  pay-off.  The  angler  re- 
moved his  own  leader  and  nymph,  attached 
the  newly  found  leader  and  bucktail,  and 
in  ten  minutes  hooked  and  landed  a brown 
trout  nearly  20  inches  long. 

They  were  the  first  trout  he  ever  caught 
at  the  Paradise! 


Other  stories  that  Bob  knows  will  have 
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lo  wait  until  another  time.  But  if  pointing 
out  morals  is  permitted  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  kind  of  a story,  we’d  like  to  finish  with 
this  thought: 

The  strange  and  funny  things  that  happen 
on  a fishing  trip  often  are  more  enjoyable 
even  than  catching  fish. 

And  most  anything  can  happen  to  a fellow 
at  the  Paradise. 

Visit  the  project  this  year.  You  may  be 
privileged  to  witness  some  of  the  antics  that 
o on  there,  or  Fate  may  choose  you  your- 
self as  the  target  of  one  of  her  strange 
tricks! 


All  American  Trout  Flies 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
compared  with  that  of  our  progenitors  of 
decade  ago.  They  can  be  obtained  in  a wide 
variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  lengths  and  weights, 
so  there  is  a hook  designed  for  almost  every 
purpose  conceivable. 

Why  some  fellows  will  spend  good  money 
on  expensive  equipment,  and  then  use  cheap 
heavy  hooks  on  which  to  tie  their  dry  flies 
and  expect  them  to  float  is  beyond  me, 
except  as  one  fellow  explained  that  he 
wanted  a hook  that  would  hold  anything  that 
he  might  encounter.  That  thought  may  be 
all  right  if  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
floating  qualities  of  our  flies.  To  me  a heavy 
water  logged  fly  is  an  abomination  to  an 
otherwise  perfect  sport.  Fine  wire  hooks  are 
important  if  the  floating  quality  of  our  flies 
is  to  be  considered.  The  new  fine  wire  hooks 
are  forged  of  good  quality  steel  that  stand 
up  well  and  are  an  asset  to  the  fellow  who 
fishes  for  the  sport  of  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fur  is  not  the 
only  desirable  material  for  dry  flies.  Peacock 
quill  and  raffue  is  indispensable  in  my  fly 
shop.  I would  be  lost  during  the  first  weeks 
of  trout  season  without  a black  quill  and 
equally  unprepared  without  a Quill  Gordon 
along  about  the  middle  of  May. 

While  silk  can  be  used  advantageously  for 
bodies  of  wet  flies  and  nymphs,  fur  can  be 
applied  here  as  well  as  with  the  floaters. 
Tinsel  can  be  used  for  stripping  over  the  fur 
which  serves  the  duel  purpose  of  holding  it 
in  place  and  helps  flash  the  presence  of  the 
fly  to  the  fish. 
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If  you  tie  your  own,  make  up  an  assort- 
ment of  these  “All  American  Flies”  this  win- 
ter and  we  feel  that  you  are  sure  to  enjoy 
better  fishing  during  the  coming  trout  season. 


To  Live  Again  Ever  and  Anon 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
reasonably  experienced  taxidermists  may 
prepare  presentable  casts,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  the  seldom  authoritative  uninitiated, 
but  the  fellow  who  knows  his  subject  in 
the  natural  state — at  work  or  at  play — of 
varied  mood — -generally  imparts  the  truly 
lifelike  realism,  be  he  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. Thus  a bit  of  extra  care  in  the  final: 
and  last  steps  of  the  process  assumes  more 
than  paramount  importance,  all  the  preced- 
ing, of  course,  being  purely  an  observation; 
of  the  writer. 

In  sculpturing  the  ultimate  and  permanent 
replica  of  the  original  fish,  Hershey  employs 
builder’s  or  red  rosin  paper,  as  some  people 
call  it,  and  anode  or  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
clear  form.  However,  before  attempting  to 
model  the  composition  cast,  he  stores  the 
mold  away  for  a couple  weeks  in  order  that 
it  may  become  aridly  dry.  With  the  curing 
process  completed,  anode  is  painted  unto  the 
inside  of  the  plaster  form  . . . with  the 
piece  mold  set  in  place.  Then  builder’s 
paper,  torn  into  narrow  strips  . . . say 

about  one  inch  wide  and  several  times  as 
long,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
specimen  ...  is  patiently  laid  onto  the 
anode  and  pressed  in  with  the  fingers,  each 
piece  overlapping  the  other.  And  here  agair 
our  friend  emphasizes  caution.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  strips  be  worked  well  intc 
the  undercuts  of  the  fish,  especially  aboul 
the  eyes,  mouth,  and  fins.  Any  carelessness 
generally  spells  a shoddy  cast  and  sorrowful 
disillusionment. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  model  assumes 
form,  Hershey  continues  to  paint  anode  or 
the  overlapping  bits  of  paper  so  that  the 
composition  welds  and  sticks  at  each  seair 
or  portion  of  the  whole.  Once  the  original 
outline  has  been  worked  out,  the  seconc 
coating  of  anode  goes  onto  the  first  thick- 
ness of  the  growing  model,  then  more  strips 
of  builder’s  paper  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  already  described,  and  so  on.  And 


Nev  Sherlock  of  Mifflintown,  former  chief  of  the  Dog  Law  Division,  fly  fishing  on  Willow  Run, 
Juniata  County. 
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Pensively  demure.  Miss  Josephine  Williams 
displays  the  model  she  painted  so  well. 

incidentally,  the  chance  experimenter  need 
not  feel  reluctant  to  dig  down  into  anode 
with  the  bare  hands  . . . the  material  is 
not  injurious  and  may  readily  be  removed 
by  rubbing  the  fingers  together  gingerly  . . . 
and  as  yet  for  exacting  work  there  remains 
to  be  discovered  a better  tool  than  deftly 
sensitive  human  digits. 

With  the  build-up  completed,  Baird  per- 
mits his  cast  to  dry  out  over  night.  Come 
the  next  day  or  as  soon  as  properly  dry, 
the  model  may  be  painted  on  the  inside 
with  shellac  to  waterproof  and  to  make  the 
whole  more  rigid.  Another  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  rubber-paper  fish  can  be  re- 
lieved from  the  form  by  lifting  the  top  mold 
first. 

The  replica  is  now  all  ready  for  final  dress- 
ing up  with  oil  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
natural  fish.  The  paint  job  should  dry'  for 
several  days  to  one  week,  depending  upon 
the  density  of  the  materials  employed.  And 
finally,  one  coat  of  clear  varnish,  carefully 
applied,  completed  the  creation.  Mounted 
upon  a suitable  board,  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor now  has  a memento  that  is  practically 
indestructible,  light  in  weight,  odorless,  un- 
attractive to  bugs,  and  artistic  enough  to 
adorn  any  den  or  living  room  . . . doubly 
so  if  finished  off  in  the  style  as  affected  by 
one  Miss  Josephine  Williams,  petite  and 
winsome  spare  time  artist  likewise  associated 
with  the  State  Museum  and  painter  of  the 
model  she  holds  so  demurely  in  the  photo. 
And  by  the  way,  fishermen,  the  other  little 
damsel,  Miss  Eleanor  Perse  by  name,  and 
who  is  smiling  so  prettily,  also  holds  a 
rubber  fish  ...  or  didn’t  you  notice?  Well, 
who  would,  son,  who  would?  Anyway 
Hershey  confesses  to  painting  Eleanor’s 
model,  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
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Finis 

Now  in  writing  as  above  I hasten  to 
disclaim  any  intent  to  eulogize  Baird  Hershey 
. . . to  begin  with  my  old  friend  is  just 
not  the  type  to  condone  the  assumption  of 
such  liberty  and  I value  his  good  will  too 
keenly  to  offend.  Still,  no  doubt  many 

readers  by  now  wonder  who  he  is,  what 
manner  of  person,  where,  when,  how  and 
the  story  will  not  be  complete  without  at 
least  infringing  temporarily  upon  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  State  Museum’s  assistant 
preparator,  hence,  I shall  proceed  with 
tongue  in  my  cheek  and  all  fingers  crossed. 

Shy,  unassuming  and  reticent  to  a fault, 
Baird  is  a native  Pennsylvanian  and  claims 
York  Springs  as  his  home  . . . famous 

Adams  County  . . . right  within  the  heart 
of  the  rugged  foothill  fruit  belt  and  some 
of  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  country 
known  to  the  east.  A practicing  taxidermist 
for  all  of  fifteen  years,  a gunner,  trapper  and 
sometimes  a fisherman,  Hershey  knows  the 
webbed,  winged,  finned  and  furred  kingdom 
by  actual  first  hand  observation  ...  in 
the  native  environment  ...  at  work  and 
at  play  . . . undisturbed  or  frightened  . . . 
loving,  mating,  being  born,  and  giving  birth 
. . . eating  or  being  eaten  . . . now  cravenly 
fleeing,  another  moment  selling  life  dearly 
with  flailing  fang  and  claw  . . . one  time 
acting  the  boon  to  mankind,  the  next  a preda- 
tor at  its  worst  . . . nature  in  the  wild, 
rugged,  raw!  All  this  backed  up  by  a 
precise  and  definite  ability  to  transmit  field 
knowledge  into  the  modeled  form  . . . like- 
wise a complete  willingness  at  any  time  to 
lend  a helping  hand,  a bit  of  technical  ad- 
vice, to  the  chance  inquirer  less  experienced 
in  the  art. 

Hershey’s  replicas  are  the  vehicles  of 
this  article  and  the  two  giant  smallmouth 
merely  incidental  thereto  . . . symbolic 

promises  ...  in  truth  monuments  to  the 
big  ones  taken  north,  east,  south  and  west 
hroughout  the  Commonwealth  all  during 
the  past  season,  champions  all  . . . captured 
and  mostly  merely  eaten,  unfortunate  in  not 
being  conveniently  adjacent  to  the  proper 
facilities  for  mounting  or  casting.  And  as  a 
further  mitigating  purpose,  let  it  be  hoped 
. . . the  precious  anode  being  available, 

when  and  if  . . . future  lunkers,  and  of 
which  lucky  anglers  almost  invariably  would 
like  to  have  replicas  and  as  hinted  all  too 
often  do  not,  may  be  more  frequently  re- 
produced by  local  craftsmen,  Hershey  style, 
the  above  serving  in  part  as  a guide  or  out- 
line of  procedure. 


Better  Streams  For  Trout 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Trout  forage  production  is  influenced  by 
many  factors,  flow,  quality  of  water,  bottom 
charactertistics  and  temperature  included.  It 
follows  that  to  improve  any  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  to  better  a stream’s  possibilities 
for  trout  production. 

The  Sportsman's  Creel 
While  this  discussion  has  centered  chiefly 
on  possible  methods  by  which  trout  stream 
carrying  capacity  may  be  increased,  real 
progress  in  efforts  to  maintain  good  trouting 
from  start  to  finish  of  the  season  rests 
primarily  with  the  fisherman.  The  present 
daily  creel  limit  of  ten  trout  per  day  is  con- 
ceded by  many  conservation-minded  anglers 
as  being  entirely  too  high.  There  is  also  a 
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And  here  are  two  fine  rainbow  trout  to  further 
back  the  thought  that  a nice  brace  of  trout  is 
sufficient  for  any  angler’s  daily  creel. 

tendency  to  regard  the  6-inch  minimum  size 
limit  placed  on  trout  as  too  low.  Certainly, 
the  ten-a-day  creel  limit  has  two  sides.  For 
the  fisherman  who  is  limited,  through  busi- 
ness or  other  reasons,  to  trout  fishing  in  dis- 
tant waters  from  his  home  for  only  a day 
or  two  in  a season,  the  possession  limit  of 
ten  trout  is  definitely  fair.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  angler  who  sets  his  mark  at  the 
daily  legal  limit  of  ten  trout  per  day,  and 
then,  on  repeated  trips  to  the  stream 
throughout  the  season,  kills  as  many  as  he 
can  to  attain  the  legal  limit  goal,  should  be 
curbed.  Insofar  as  the  present  six-inch  size 
limit  is  concerned,  there  is  a growing  tend- 
ency among  sport  fishermen  to  set  their  size 
limit  on  trout  at  eight  inches  and  frequently 
higher. 

It  all  adds  up  to  fishing  for  sport  or 
fishing  for  meat.  As  a sporting  proposition, 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  rank  with 
the  cream  of  our  inland  water  game  fishes. 
Regarded  in  that  light,  there  can  be  little 
excuse  for  wanton  killing  that  thins  out 
stocked  fish  before  the  season  is  two  weeks 
old. 

Fortunately,  the  sportsmen’s  creed  as  it 
pertains  to  trout  fishing  is  winning  new 
converts  by  the  thousands,  an  omen  that 
bodes  much  good  for  the  future  of  trouting 
in  our  intensively  fished  waters.  The  angler 
who  is  satisfied  with  two  or  three  nice  trout 
a day  and  carefully  returns  fish  he  doesn’t 
care  to  take  to  the  water  is  doing  his  part 
in  bettering  this  fine  sport. 


Speaking  of  sharks — 

The  bullhead  shark — one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  sharks — seldom  reaches  a length  of  more 
than  2 feet.  It  is  spotted;  gets  its  name  from 
the  bovine  appearance  of  its  head  when 
viewed  from  the  side;  and  is  very  abundant 
in  southern  California  waters. 
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THIS  “SPORTSMAN’S  CREEL” 

By  H.  L.  FULKROD 


IT  NOT  ONLY  sounds  good,  but  it  certainly 
does  work  out,  as  any  of  the  numerous 
sportsmen  who  have  learned  of  the  advan- 
tages to  this  new  All  Out  way  to  eat  your 
cake  and  still  have  it,  will  testify. 

The  writer  took  over  300  legal  size  trout 
from  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  states  last  season  and  actually  killed 
twenty-one  of  them.  These  were  kept — not 
for  meat  by  any  means — but  for  photographic 
records,  and  he  is  only  sorry  that  these  too, 
could  not  have  been  returned  to  the  streams 
alive.  There  is  a lot  of  satisfaction  and  real 
pleasure  fishing  this  way  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  one  seems  to  have  better 
luck  too.  There  are  a couple  of  requirements 
one  must  possess  before  one  begins  to  get 
that  extra  soul-satisfying  pleasure  out  of  it, 
however,  so  let’s  see  what  it  all  amounts  to. 

First  is  one’s  mental  attitude.  I don’t  sup- 
pose anyone  really  goes  fishing  for  meat 
alone,  because  if  one  did  it  certainly  would 
be  a most  expensive  proposition.  Ten  trout 
of  the  size  one  generally  manages  to  capture 
would  not  make  eating  for  more  than  one 
person  and  a rather  slim  meal  at  that.  If 
you  will  question  yourself  honestly,  you  will 
no  doubt  agree  that  it  is  only  our  false  pride 
and  vanity  which  makes  us  want  to  bring 
them  back  to  show  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  anyway — who  in  their  right  mind 
would  swap  a nice  juicy  steak  or  a couple 
of  nicely  done  pork  chops  for  ten  little  trout, 
let  alone  pay  such  an  exorbitant  high  price 
for  just  plain  fish.  It  just  doesn’t  add  up  to 
common  sense  at  all.  That,  in  itself,  proves 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  crazy  things  we  do 
when  we  go  fishing,  it  certainly  can’t  be 
because  we  really  want  the  meat. 

True,  it  is  sometimes  embarrassing  to  tell 
a friend  who  asks,  “How  many  did  you  get,” 
that  you  had  a swell  time  and  caught  ten  or 
fifteen,  but  released  them  for  some  other 
fellow  to  have  sport  with.  Until  that  partic- 
ular friend  begins  to  know  you  and  your 
creed  well  enough  to  know  that  you  are 
speaking  the  truth,  both  as  to  the  number 
you  caught  and  that  you  did  have  a swell 
time  doing  it.  But — just  wait  until  he  starts 
talking  about  you  and  your  fishing  creed  and 
someone  else  tells  somebody  else,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  That’s  when  you  begin  to 
cash  in  on  more  personal  pride  and  self- 
satisfaction  than  you  ever  had  or  ever  would 
have  had,  by  killing  and  bringing  in  ten 
little  trout  that  never  did  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  up  anyway.  Talk  about 
pride  and  reputation,  it  really  does  make  one 
feel  superior  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  after 
one  has  the  right  slant  on  this  new  “Sports- 
man’s Creel,”  it  really  is  embarrassing  to 
see  a fellow  proudly  (?)  showing  his  limit 
of  killed  fish.  That  fellow  is  not  proud,  he 
just  thinks  he  is.  In  fact,  he  is  just  some- 
what of  a jackass  who  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  sports- 
manship and  selfishness. 

Here’s  a good  illustration  of  the  big  divi- 
dends this  “sportsman’s  creel”  pays  out  in 
pleasure  and  satisfaction:  Last  summer  dur- 
ing July  while  fishing  the  Wiscoy  near 
Arcade,  N.  Y.,  the  writer  was  having  one  of 
those  “field  days”  which  we  all  get  into  about 


once  every  blue  moon.  Brooks  and  browns 
seemed  to  be  rising  all  over  the  stream  and 
after  netting  them  they  were  carefully  re- 
leased to  the  stream  again.  I don’t  remember 
how  many  were  released,  but  there  were 
certainly  a great  number  of  them.  Hearing 
a noise  in  the  willows,  I turned  and  there 
stood  a warden  watching  me.  After  making 
himself  acquainted,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  watching  me  from  some  distance  up  the 
stream  through  his  field  glasses,  but  had  been 
unable  to  make  out  what  in  the  devil  I was 
doing  with  what  I was  taking  out  of  the 
stream.  We  sat  on  the  bank  for  over  an  hour 
and  he  proved  to  be  a real  sport  as  well  as  a 
very  efficient  warden.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  make  it  a practice  to  tip  off  a non- 
resident about  certain  other  pet  streams,  but 
that  anyone  who  puts  them  back  alive  like  I 
did,  certainly  was  deserving  of  at  least 
knowing  where  the  best  streams  were  lo- 
cated. He  then  produced  a pencil  and  paper 
and  drew  me  a map  showing  how  to  get  to 
two  other  good  streams,  and  they  were 
dandies,  too.  He  also  gave  me  his  address 
and  invited  me  to  call  on  him  if  there  was 
anything  else  he  could  do  to  help  make  my 
weekends  more  pleasant.  See  what  I mean? 
One  sportsman  just  can’t  help  admiring  an- 
other who  takes  a “sportsman’s  catch.” 

Another  big  advantage  to  this  practice  is 
that  one  can  spend  an  entire  day  on  the 
stream,  providing  one  is  careful  about  re- 
moving them  from  the  hook.  If  you  find  your 
fly  has  become  lodged  deep  enough  to  risk 
injuring  your  catch,  just  clip  off  your  leader 
close  to  the  fly. 

Of  course,  a barbless  hook  is  a necessity, 
and  what  a lot  of  fun  one  is  missing  by  not 
using  them.  The  first  few  fish  taken  have  a 
knack  of  getting  away  before  first  having 
given  out  their  full  measure  of  sport.  But 
that’s  when  the  old  brain  begins  to  function 
and  one  soon  learns  to  overcome  the  barbless 
hook  handicap.  He  learns  that  with  a little 
slack  leader  help,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
touch  his  catch  while  releasing  it.  A No.  16 
barbless  hook  seems  to  be  easily  disgorged 
and  with  a little  help  from  Mr.  Angler,  Mr. 
Fish  will  soon  unhook  himself. 

Perhaps  you  are  still  not  convinced  about 
this  “Sportsman’s  Creel.”  Very  well,  perhaps 
the  following  personal  experiences  will  fur- 
ther help  you  to  this  extra  fun: 

The  writer  has,  upon  a number  of  occa- 
sions, put  his  “trade  mark”  upon  bass  after 
catching  them  with  a dry  fly.  • One  instance 
when  it  worked  out  one  hundred  per  cent; 
while  fishing  Tom’s  Creek.  He  managed  to 
get  on  this  particular  stream  quite  frequently 
and  at  one  long  channel  he  invariably  caught 
two  bass  which  were  about  fourteen  inches 
long.  Thinking  they  might  be  the  same  ones, 
he  fastened  a small  trout  fly  in  the  top  fin 
of  each  before  turning  them  loose.  Two 
weeks  later  he  and  a friend  were  on  this 
stream  and  when  we  came  to  this  particular 
spot,  he  made  a friendly  bet  with  his  friend 
that  if  he  would  allow  him  to  work  the  pool 
alone,  he  would  show  him  two  bass  with  his 
personal  trade  mark  attached.  Well  sir, 
believe  it  or  not,  I took  three  from  that  pool 
and  two  of  them  did  have  my  Royal  Coach- 
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The  three  trout  in  this  creel  should  satisfy 
any  sportsman-angler. 


man  still  attached.  Can  anyone  still  doubt 
that  it  pays  to  put  them  back?  Who,  in  their 
right  mind  could  have  possibly  got  as  much 
fun  out  of  killing  them  the  first  time  they 
were  caught.  I could  go  on  and  on  telling 
about  this  kind  of  fishing.  My  friends  call 
me  “pet  them  and  let  them  go  Herb,”  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I get  a lot  more  satis- 
faction and  pride  out  of  that  than  having 
them  say  “there  goes  a fellow  who  always 
brings  home  the  limit.” 

Ever  notice  how  sort  of  selfish  some  of  the 
fellows  one  meets  on  the  streams  seem  to 
be?  I did — until  I started  giving  my  catch  a 
pat  on  the  back  and  sending  them  on  their 
way,  to  grow  up  bigger  and  provide  more 
sport  for  some  other  lucky  fellow  (as  well  as 
myself).  They  were  not  selfish,  it  was  my 
own  pride  getting  a kick  in  the  pants  because 
someone  else  might  have  had  more  meat  in 
the  basket  than  I did.  Doesn’t  it  stand  to 
reason  that  if  one  has  no  intention  of  killing 
them,  that  what  another  fellow  who  has  not 
yet  learned  of  the  satisfaction  of  letting  them 
go  has  in  his  creel,  will  not  make  one  en- 
vious? It  only  makes  one  feel  sorry  that 
such  a fellow  is  missing  all  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  you  are  getting  out  of  your  live 
catch.  In  fact — just  your  own  good  fellow- 
ship, even  if  you  are  a crank,  makes  you 
wish  that  you  might  in  some  manner  help 
to  point  out  to  every  angler  that  it  was  the 
fun  and  sport  which  made  them  come  out 
on  the  stream  in  the  first  place  and  that  the 
showing  off  of  the  kill  is  merely  a second 
rate  bragging  climax,  which  we  are  all  more 
or  less  afflicted  with. 

This  “sportsman’s  creel”  is  the  only  in- 
stance that  I know  of,  in  spite  of  all  the 
political  arguments  to  the  contrary,  where 
one  really  does  get  something  for  nothing. 
Each  fish  returned  alive  leaves  something 
and  provides  something  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  nothing  for  either  some  other 
sportsman  or  yourself.  And  yet,  it  did  pro- 
vide you  with  just  what  you  went  out  for  in 
the  first  place — sport.  You  fellows  who  want 
better  sport  had  better  climb  on  the  band 
wagon  of  a “sportsman’s  creel”  while  the 
dividends  are  of  such  a distinctive  source  of 
pride  and  fun.  That’s  the  funny  part  about 
we  free  Americans — we  are  always  wanting 
to  be  doing  something  distinctive  and  dif- 
ferent. That’s  what  makes  us  so  resourceful 
and  independent  of  all  others’  help.  Most 
anyone  can  go  out  and  kill  a mess  of  freshly 
stocked  trout,  but  there  is  nothing  very  dis- 
tinctive about  that.  It’s  too  easy,  and  so 
many  are  doing  it.  Ever  take  particular  no- 
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itice  of  what  your  fellow  fishermen  say  and 
do  while  on  the  stream?  If  it’s  early  in  the 
.season  with  plenty  of  stocked  trout  they 
Eseem  disappointed  because  it  was  so  easy 
land  the  killing  of  their  limit  so  early  just 
about  ruined  their  day.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  it’s  not  so  easy,  it’s  just  the  opposite, 
and  they  wonder  why  our  good  Fish  Com- 
mission doesn’t  place  more  in  the  streams. 
jWe  Americans  never  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  and  if  we  ever  should  be — • 
'what  a poor  country  it  will  be  in  which  to 
live. 

Just  to  put  more  pep  and  zip  in  this  sports- 
man’s creel  idea,  why  not  form  a “Let  ’Em 
Live  Club.”  We  could  perhaps  issue  a special 
button  for  such  members  and  I’ll  bet  it 
would  go  over  with  a bang!  A great  many 
of  us  wear  a society  pin  of  some  description. 
We  are  proud  of  it  because  in  most  cases  we 
earned  it  by  working  for  it,  either  in  school 
or  for  some  other  service  rendered  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a distinction  to  wear  it.  I’m 
sure  that  I would  be  proud  to  wear  a special 
button  right  next  to  my  fishing  license  pin 
and  it  might  make  for  better  fellowship 
along  a stream.  John  Jones  who  wears  one, 
meets  John  Smith  along  a stream,  and  there 
is  a basis  for  an  acquaintance  right  off  the 
reel.  If  John  Doe  who  does  not  wear  one 
happens  to  walk  into  the  conversation,  he  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed  with  his 
full  limit  of  dead  ones  and  bingo — you  have 
another  candidate  for  the  “Let  ’Em  Live 
Club.” 

We  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for  that  one  could  not  begin 
to  enumerate  our  blessings.  We  should  be 
thankful  for  an  honest  and  hard  working 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  I wonder 
what  our  sportsmen  would  do  if  they  had 
over  a half  million  dollars,  all  collected  from 
the  sale  of  licenses,  tied  up  and  salted  away 
in  a political  pork  barrel,  where  the  chances 
are  they  would  never  have  the  use  of  it  to 
help  build  up  their  sport. 

Who  ever  heard,  or  saw  for  that  matter, 
a magazine  such  as  our  good  Pennsylvania 
Angler  being  passed  out  to  us  at  a cost  of 
only  fifty  cents  per  year,  and  edited,  not  by  a 
politician,  but  by  a sportsman.  This  condition 
is  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 

Still,  we  kick,  however,  in  the  good  old 
American  way  and  would  be  still  kicking  if 
we  had  fish  in  every  mud  puddle  and  ditch 
within  our  borders.  We’re  going  to  keep 
kicking  too,  because  that’s  our  privilege  as 
free  Americans.  But,  let’s  not  forget  that  we 
must  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  even 
though  we  do  have  to  waste  a little  of  our 
kicking  time  while  doing  it.  Let’s  get  behind 
our  Commission’s  “Sportsman’s  Creel”  and 
try  the  thing  out.  They  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  raising  our  fish,  you  know,  and  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  their  ideas 
about  saving  them  were  just  as  practical  and 
would  work  out  just  as  successfully.  The 
easiest  money  anyone  ever  made  has  always 
been  that  which  one  has  saved,  you  know, 
and  the  same  thought  certainly  would  apply 
to  our  sport  providing  fish. 

When  one  stops  to  think  how  many  per- 
sonal benefits  one  gets  back  from  that  little 
Dollar  Sixty  Cents  yearly  fishing  license,  one 
just  can’t  make  it  add  up.  An  entire  year’s 
sport,  not  to  mention  the  happy  and  health- 
ful recreation  provided,  and  all  for  the  price 
of  a couple  of  picture  shows  or  a handful  of 
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cigars.  Perhaps  that’s  the  reason  why  we 
don’t  appreciate  it  and  protect  it  as  we 
should — like  a lot  of  other  things  which 
come  easy  and  go  easy,  without  a thought 
of  what  makes  such  things  possible.  I’m 
going  to  be  glad  to  give  up  my  auto  tires  to 
Uncle  Sam  in  order  to  help  provide  military 
equipment  with  which  to  slap  down  that 
Hun  Hitler  and  those  yellow  bellied  Japs. 
It  may  means  that  I will  have  to  find  other 
means  of  getting  out  on  our  streams,  but 
I’d  rather  give  up  anything  than  to  go  with- 
out my  privilege  of  fishing,  anyday.  I don’t 
know  what  the  good  Lord  has  provided  for 
me  in  the  hereafter,  but  regardless  of  how 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  it  may  be,  I’m  going 
to  be  a mighty  disappointed  man  if  I have 
to  leave  my  fishing  behind. 


RECKON  a lot  o’  us  fellers  hez  pins  an’ 
needles  these  days  jest  awaitin’  fer  trout 
seezun  ter  open.  Most  streams  herebouts 
bez  bin  stocked  rite  hevy  fer  the  seezun  an’  I 
shure  luke  fer  a gude  yere.  Got  me  a 
mitey  gude  bunch  o’  red  worms  in  moss 
down  in  the  cellar  an’  them  worms  is  tuff 
an’  lively  ez  they  kin  be.  Hevin’  worms  in 
gude  shape  fer  start  o’  the  seezun  shure  is 
a gude  plan. 

Figger  mebbe  I’ll  hed  up  inter  the  gap  on 
the  furst  day.  Mebbe  the  speckled  trout 
thair  ain’t  so  big  ez  a feller  kin  git  down 
in  the  medders,  but  I got  a cuppel  mountin’ 
trout  spotted  in  the  blue  hole  rite  under  the 
second  falls  thet’ll  go  better’n  ten  inches  an’ 
ef  thair’s  a purtier  fish  anywhairs  then  a 
ten  inch  mountin  trout  I ain’t  ever  seed  it. 
Red  belly  an’  brite  red  spots  sorter  bluish 
along  the  edges  an’  reddish  fins  shure  maik 
’em  the  purtiest  fish  thet  swims.  Last  yere 
on  the  secund  day  I hooked  inter  one  o’ 
them  mountin  trout  in  the  blue  hole  an’ 
it  tore  loose  atter  the  nicest  fite  I ever  hed 
from  a trout. 

Fer  taikin’  mountin  trout  thair  ain’t  enny 
bait  better’n  them  pine  sawyers  we  find 
under  the  bark  o’  rottin’  pine  logs  up  in 
the  gap.  I alius  maik  it  a regular  stunt  ter 
go  up  inter  the  gap  an’  git  me  a gude  bunch 
rite  afore  seezun.  They’re  rite  tuff  gray 
worms  pointed  at  both  ends  an’  a dozen  is 
enuf  fer  considerable  fishin’.  Grub  worms  I 
git  in  the  sawdust  out  at  the  woodshed  is 
gude  bait  fer  erly  seezun  trout  too,  but  they 
shure  is  soft  an’  go  ter  pieces  quick  on 
the  hook. 
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When  it  cums  ter  fishin’  fer  them  big 
brown  trout,  reckon  there  ain’t  no  bait  thet 
kin  top  them  leetle  minnies  you  call  dace. 
Fer  fishin’  with  a swivel  and  dubbel  hook, 
them  dace  seems  ter  be  the  hardest  thing  a 
big  brownie  kin  turn  down.  The  nicest  trout 
I ketched  last  year,  a seventeen  inch  brownie, 
fell  fer  this  riggin’.  Tite  lines,  boys. 


LITTLESTOWN  CLUB  ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

Officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Littles - 
town  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Inc., 
in  the  American  Legion  home.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  Charles  W.  Weikert, 

Jr.;  first  vice-president,  Ernest  Renner; 
second  vice-president,  Theron  W.  Spang- 
ler; secretary,  Richard  Knipple;  treas- 
urer, Clarence  L.  Schwartz;  trustee  for  one 
year,  Noah  C.  Snyder  and  field  man,  Bernard 
Dillman.  The  nominating  committee  was 
composed  of  Bernard  Dillman,  William  N. 
Formwalt  and  E.  J.  Altoff.  The  president 
appointed  a membership  committee  com- 
posed of  Noah  C.  Snyder,  Charles  Snyder, 
Kenneth  Olinger,  Everett  Feeser,  Walter  B. 
Crouse,  Harold  Sparver  and  W.  E.  Stites.  It 
was  announced  that  the  association  will  hold 
its  annual  banquet  next  month.  A com- 
mittee composed  of  Richard  Fink,  J.  Edgar 
Yealy,  William  N.  Formwalt,  Ernest  Renner 
and  Harry  O.  Hamer  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  the  affair.  The  committee  named 
at  the  last  meeting  to  select  a project  for  the 
“field  kits”  to  be  sent  to  the  boys  from  the 
Littlestown  area  who  are  in  the  service  of 
their  country  announced  that  they  purchased 
the  tooth  brushes  for  the  kits.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  given  the  retiring  president, 
Noah  C.  Snyder,  for  his  splendid  service 
during  the  past  year.  Leo  Bushman,  Adams 
County  game  protector,  and  Paul  Hilterbrick, 
a member  of  the  local  organization,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  liberated  sixty-four 
birds  which  had  been  sent  by  the  game  com- 
mission. The  Rev.  Paul  R.  Beard,  pastor  of 
Mt.  Joy  Lutheran  charge,  gave  a short  talk 
on  the  work  done  by  the  organization.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  refreshments 
were  served. 


AWA  SPORTSMEN 
AT  FINE  MEETING 

The  AWA  Sportsman’s  Club  held  a suc- 
cessful banquet  at  the  Elk’s  Home  in  New 
Kensington  with  over  225  guests  attending. 
Among  the  guests  were  local  business  men 
and  merchants  and  unionists.  Fred  McKean 
acted  as  toastmaster  in  place  of  Mayor  Frank 
Home  of  Arnold,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  affair.  Mr.  McKean  is  a member  of  the 
club  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners.  Mayor  Clarence  Walley 
was  invited  but  he  was  out  of  town. 

Leading  the  program  off  with  singing 
“America,”  several  of  the  principal  speakers 
and  honored  guests  were  introduced.  The 
speakers  were  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  Game 
Commission  supervisor;  Joseph  M.  Critch- 
field,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  Jessie 
Humes,  head  of  the  Tarentum  Sportsman’s 
Club;  Alex  P.  Sweigart,  Editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  and  Charles  K.  Fox,  Edu- 
cational Lecturer,  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners. 
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Major  Trout  Streams 
and  How  to  Reach  Them 


IN  RESPONSE  to  many  inquiries  from 
readers,  the  Angler  herewith  offers  the 
following  list  of  major  trout  waters  in 
various  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  high- 
way routes  and  points  at  which  they  may 
be  reached. 

ADAMS  COUNTY: 

Carbaugh  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout 
can  be  reached  at  Caledonia  State  Prk.,  Rt. 
30;  Chambersburg  Resv.  stocked  with  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Caledonia  State 
Prk.,  Rt.  30;  Toms  Run,  stocked  with  brook 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Fairfield,  Rt.  116; 
Conewago  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Arndtsville,  Rt.  234; 
Conococheague  Creek,  stocked  with  brown 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Caledonia  State 
Park,  Rt.  30;  Middle  Creek,  stocked  with 
brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Fairfield, 
Rt.  116;  Little  Marsh  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Orrtanna-, 
Rt.  234. 

ALLEGHENY  NATIONAL  FOREST  IN 
FOREST,  WARREN,  ELK  AND  McKEAN 
COUNTIES: 

Bear  Creek,  stocked  with  brook  and  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Ridgway, 
Rt.  219;  Beaver  Run,  stocked  with  brook 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Endeavor,  Rt.  66; 
Blue  Jay  Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Lynch,  Rt.  666;  Brown 
Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Glades,  Rt.  6;  Little  Coon  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Marionville,  Rt.  68;  Farnsworth  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Clarendon,  Rt.  6;  Four  Mile  Creek,  stocked 
with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Say- 
brook,  Rt.  6;  Big  Mill  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Kane,  Rt.  6;  Minister  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Sheffield, 
Rt.  6;  Ross  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Kellettville,  Rt.  666;  Six 
Mile  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Tiona,  Rt.  6;  Sugar  Run,  stocked 
with  brook  and  brown  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Complanter,  Rt.  59;  N.  Br.  Sugar  Run, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Complanter;  Two  Mile  Run,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Ludlow,  Rt.  6; 
Wilson  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can 
be  reached  at  Wilcox,  Rt.  219;  East  Hickory 
Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout,  ' can  be 
reached  at  Endeavor,  Rt.  62;  Salmon  Creek, 
stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  can 
be  reached  at  Marionville,  Rt.  68;  E.  Br. 
Tionesta  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Donaldson,  Rt.  948;  W.  Br. 
Tionesta  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Donaldson,  Rt.  948;  W. 
Br.  Tionesta  Crek,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Tiona,  Rt.  6;  W.  Br. 
Tunenegwant  Creek,  stocked  with  brown 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bradford,  Rt.  219; 
Chappell  Fork,  stocked  with  rainbow  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Morrison,  Rt.  68;  Millstone 
Creek,  stocked  with  rainbow  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Marionville,  Rt.  68;  Spring  Creek, 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Pigeon,  Rt.  68. 


BEAVER  COUNTY: 

Brady  Run,  stocked  with  rainbow  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Rochester,  Rt.  68;  Traverse 
Creek,  Big,  stocked  with  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Monaca,  Rt.  18. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY: 

Beaver  Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Loysburg,  Rt.  26;  Deaner 
Gap  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Shellsburg,  Rt.  30;  Flintstone 
Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  the  Maryland  State  line,  Rt.  40; 
Maple  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Waterside,  Rt.  36;  Potter  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Saxton,  Rt.  913;  Koon  Lake,  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bedford 
Valley,  Rt.  220;  Bobs  Creek,  stocked  with 
brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Pavia,  Rt. 
869;  Cove  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Aschum,  Rt.  326;  Cum- 
berland Valley  Run,  stocked  with  brown 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bedford,  Rt.  30; 
Imlertown  Run,  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Bedford,  Raystown  Br. 
of  the  Juniata  is  stocked  with  brown  trout, 
can  also  be  reached  at  Bedford;  Sherman’s 
Valley  Run,  stocked  with  brown  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Hopewell,  Rt.  915;  Yellow  Creek, 
stocked  with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Loysburg,  Rt.  36;  Wills  Creek,  stocked 
with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Hynd- 
man,  Rt.  96. 


This  gentleman  tried  worm  in  the  swirling, 
deep  channeled  Letort  Spring  near  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  County.  The  Letort  has  a flow  of 
cold  water  and  a growth  of  water  plants  that  is 
very  unusual. 


BERKS  COUNTY: 

Back  Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Joanna,  Rt.  82;  Furnace 
Creek,  stocked  with  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Robesonia,  Rt.  422;  Mill 
Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Hamburg,  Rt.  22;  Moslem  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Moslem  Springs,  Rt.  22;  Mill  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Bethel,  Rt.  22;  Northkill  Creek,  stocked 
with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Shartles- 
ville,  Rt.  22;  W.  Br.  Pine  Creek,  stocked 
with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Lobachs- 
ville,  Rt.  852;  Swamp  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Morgantown, 
Rt.  42;  Furnace  Run,  stocked  with  brook 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Hamburg,  Rt.  22; 
Manatawney  Creek,  stocked  with  rainbow 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Griesemersville,  Rt. 
662;  N.  Br.  Perkiomen  Cr.,  stocked  with 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached 
at  Boyertown,  Rt.  100;  Hay  Creek,  stocked 
with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Birds- 
boro,  Rt.  83. 

BLAIR  COUNTY: 

Bells  Gap  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Bellwood,  Rt.  865;  Blair 
Gap  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Duncansville,  Rt.  22;  Bobs  Creek, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Portage,  Rt.  53;  Sinking  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Alberta,  Rt. 
550;  VanScoyoc  Run,  stocked  with  brook 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bald  Eagle,  Rt.  220; 
Bald  Eagle  Creek,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Tyrone,  Rt.  220;  Canoe 
Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Canoe  Creek,  Rt.  22;  Clover  Creek, 
stocked  with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Williamsburg,  Rt.  866;  Piney  Creek,  stocked 
with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Williams- 
burg. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY: 

Schrader  Creek,  stocked  with  brook,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Laquin. 

BUCKS  COUNTY: 

Mill  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Doylestown, 
Rt.  611;  Cooks  Creek,  stocked  with  brook 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Springtown,  Rt.  412. 

BUTLER  COUNTY: 

Bear  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bruin,  Rt.  268; 
Silver  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  can  be  reached  at  Bruin;  Thorn 
Creek,  stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Butler,  Rt.  68;  N. 
Br.  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  stocked  with  brown 
trout,  can  be  reached  at  Harrisville,  Rt.  8; 
Little  Connoquenessing  Creek,  stocked  with 
brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Butler,  Rt.  8. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY: 

Beaverdam  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
can  be  reached  at  Patton,  Rt.  36;  Bender  Run, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Carrolltown,  Rt.  219;  Bens  Creek,  stocked 
with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Portage, 
Rt.  53;  S.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek,  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Ebensburg,  Rt. 
22;  Cedar  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can 
be  reached  at  Portage,  Rt.  53;  Beaverdam 
Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
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eached  at  Beaverdale,  Rt.  869;  Duclos  Run, 
tocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
t Patton,  Rt.  36;  S.  Fork  Lt.  Conemaugh 
liver,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
; leached  at  Beaverdale,  Rt.  869;  Big  Laurel 
tun,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached 
it  Coupon;  Noels  Creek,  stocked  with  brook 
rout,  can  be  reached  at  Cassandra,  Rt.  53; 
4.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek,  stocked  with  brown 
rout,  can  be  reached  at  Belsona,  Rt.  422; 
Ihest  Creek,  stocked  with  brown  trout,  can 
je  reached  at  Patton,  Rt.  36;  Clearfield  Creek, 
.tocked  with  brown  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Iresson,  Rt.  22;  Slatelick  Run,  stocked  with 
irown  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Fallen 
Timber,  Rt.  53;  Curtin  Run,  stocked  with 
ainbow  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Blandsburg, 
It.  86;  Ebensburg  Water  Co.,  Dam,  stocked 
vith  rainbow  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Ebens- 
jurg,  Rt.  22. 

2AMERON  COUNTY: 

Brookes  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
:an  be  reached  at  Lushbaugh,  Rt.  872;  Clear 
Dreek,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
■eached  at  Emporium,  Rt.  120;  Hicks  Run, 
docked  with  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at 
Driftwood,  Rt.  120;  E.  Br.  Hicks  Run,  stocked 
.vith  brook  trout,  can  be  reached  at  Drift- 
.vood;  Hunts  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
:an  be  reached  at  Cameron,  Rt.  120;  Upper 
Jerry  Run,  stocked  with  brook  trout,  can  be 
reached  at  Sinnemahoning,  Rt.  120;  Lick 
island  Run,  brook  trout,  Sinnemahoning; 
Lushbaugh  Run,  brook  trout,  Lushbaugh, 
Rt.  872;  Mis  Run,  brook  trout,  Mix  Run,  Rt. 
555;  Portage  Creek,  brook  trout,  Emporium 
Jc.,  Rt.  120;  Sterling  Run,  brook  trout,  Ster- 
ling Run,  Rt.  120;  Wykoff  Run,  brook  trout, 
Sinnemahoning,  Rt.  120;  Driftwood  Br.  Sin- 
nemahoning-Portage  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Emporium  Jc.,  Rt.  120. 

CARBON  COUNTY: 

Aquashicola  Creek,  brook  trout,  Lt.  Gap, 
Rt.  904;  Big  Bear  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow 
trout,  Christmans,  Rt.  903;  Drakes  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Christmans;  Fawn  Creek,  brook 
trout,  White  Haven,  Rt.  940;  Hayes  Creek, 
brook  and  brown  trout,  White  Haven;  Hunter 
Run,  brook  trout,  Lt.  Gap,  Rt.  904;  James 
Run,  brook  trout,  Nesquehoning,  Rt.  209; 
Lesley  Run,  brook  trout,  White  Haven,  Rt. 
140;  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Rt.  209;  Pine  Run,  brook 
trout,  Weisport,  Rt.  209;  Quakake  Creek, 
orook  and  rainbow  trout,  Hudsondale,  Rt. 
309;  Stoney  Creek,  brook  trout,  Christmans, 
Rt.  309;  Mud  Run,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Albrightsville,  Rt.  903;  Pohopoco  Creek, 
Drown  and  rainbow  trout,  Palmerton,  Rt.  309. 

CENTRE  COUNTY: 

Benner  Run,  brook  trout,  Unionville,  Rt. 
120;  W.  Br.  Big  Run,  brook  trout,  Snow  Shoe, 
Rt.  53;  Black  Bear  Run,  brook  trout,  Win- 
aurne,  Rt.  53;  Elk  Creek,  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Milheim,  Rt.  45;  Fields  Run, 
Drook  trout,  Clarence;  Lt.  Fishing  Creek, 
arook  trout,  Mingoville,  Rt.  220;  Laurel  Run, 
Drook  trout,  Spring  Mills,  Rt.  45;  Lt.  Moshan- 
ion  Creek,  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Philipsburg,  Rt.  322;  Penns  Creek,  brook, 
Drown  and  rainbow  trout,  Springs  Mills,  Rt. 
15;  Pine  Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout, 
Woodward,  Rt.  45;  S.  Fk.  Beech  Creek, 
Drown  trout,  Snow  Shoe,  Rt.  53;  Big  Sandy 
Run,  brook  trout,  Snow  Shoe;  Lt.  Sandy 


Stanley  Nicholson  and  Charles  Darte  of  Car- 
bondale  with  three  big  brown  trout  they  caught 
in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Run,  brook  trout,  Snow  Shoe;  Spring  Creek, 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Bellefonte, 
Rt.  220;  White  Deer  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Livonia,  Rt.  95;  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Milesburg,  Rt.  220;  Cold 
Stream,  brown  trout,  Philipsburg,  Rt.  322; 
Logan  Branch,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Bellefonte,  Rt.  53;  March  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Howard,  Rt.  64;  Poe  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Milheim,  Rt.  45;  Sinking  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Potters  Mills,  Rt.  53;  Six  Mile  Run,  brown 
trout,  Winburne,  Rt.  53;  Poe  Valley  Dam, 
rainbow  trout,  Potters  Mills,  Rt.  53. 

CHESTER  COUNTY: 

Beaver  Run,  brook  trout,  Pughtown,  Rt. 
100;  Birch  Run,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Coatesville,  Rt.  30;  Lt.  Broad  Run,  brook 
trout,  Grubb  Mills,  Rt.  103;  Doe  Run,  brook 
trout,  Cochranville,  Rt.  41,  Indian  Run,  brook 
trout,  Glenmore,  Rt.  282;  Mathews  Run, 
brook  trout,  Chester  Springs,  Rt.  113;  Valley 
Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Valley 
Forge,  Rt.  83;  West  Valley  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Exton  Crossroads,  Rt.  30;  White  Clay 
Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout,  Avondale, 
Rt.  1;  French  Creek,  brown  trout,  Pughtown, 
Rt.  23;  Officers  Run,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Atglen,  Rt.  41;  M.  Br.  White  Clay 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Westgrove,  Rt.  1;  E.  Br. 
Octararo  Creek,  rainbow  trout,  Oxford,  Rt. 
472. 

CLARION  COUNTY: 

Canoe  Creek,  brook  trout,  Shippensville, 
Rt.  322;  Deer  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow 
trout,  Shippensville;  Lt.  Piney  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Clarion,  Rt.  322;  Lt.  Toby  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Leeper,  Rt.  36;  Toms  Run,  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  Cooksburg,  Rt.  36;  Mill  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Clarion,  Rt.  322. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY: 

Anderson  Creek,  brook  trout,  Sabula,  Rt. 
555;  Bilger  Creek,  brook  trout,  Grampian,  Rt. 
322;  Curry  Run,  brook  trout,  Grampian,  Rt. 
322;  Deer  Creek,  brook  trout,  LeContes  Mills, 
Rt.  879;  Gifford  Run,  brook  trout,  LeContes 
Mills;  Hockenberry  Run,  brook  trout,  Coal- 
port,  Rt.  53;  Hazelett  Run,  brook  trout, 
Mahaffey,  Rt.  219;  Mix  Run,  brook  trout, 
Weedville,  Rt.  555;  Montgomery  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Sabula,  Rt.  555;  Moshannon  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Smith  Mill,  Rt.  253;  Mountain 
Run,  brook  trout,  Penfield,  Rt.  555;  Sawmill 
Run,  brook  trout,  Mahaffey,  Rt.  219;  Upper 
Three  Runs,  brook  trout,  Karthaus,  Rt.  879; 
Trout  Run,  brook  trout,  Shawville,  Rt.  879: 
Whiskey  Run,  brook  trout,  McGees  Mills,  Rt. 
219;  Wilson  Run,  brook  trout,  LaJose,  Rt.  36; 
Bell  Run,  brown  trout,  Bells  Landing,  Rt. 
219;  Laurel  Run,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
DuBois,  Rt.  219;  Lick  Run,  brown  trout, 
Shawville,  Rt.  879;  Mosquito  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Karthaus,  Rt.  879;  Sugar  Camp  Run, 
brown  trout,  DuBois,  Rt.  219;  N.  Wilmer  Run, 
brown  trout,  Irvona,  Rt.  53;  South  Wilmer 
Run,  brown  trout,  Irvona. 

CLINTON  COUNTY: 

Antes  Creek,  brook  trout,  Rauchtown,  Rt. 
880;  Baker  Run,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Glen  Union;  Beaverdam  Run,  brook  trout, 
Hammersley  Forks,  Rt.  144;  Big  Run,  brook 
trout,  Renovo,  Rt.  120;  M.  Br.  Big  Run,  brook 
trout,  Renovo;  Swamp  Br.  Big  Run,  brook 
trout,  Renovo;  Birch  Island  Run,  brook  trout, 
Karthaus,  Rt.  879;  Cedar  Run,  brook  trout, 
Lamar,  Rt.  220;  Cooks  Run,  brook  trout, 
Cooks  Run,  Rt.  120;  Big  Fishing  Creek, 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Lamar,  Rt. 
120;  Hammersley  Forks,  brook  trout,  Ham- 
mersley Forks,  Rt.  144;  Hyner  Run,  brook 
trout,  Hyner  Run,  Rt.  120;  Kettle  Creek, 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Hammersley  Forks, 
Rt.  144;  Rattlesnake  Run,  brook  trout,  Hyner, 
Rt.  120;  Sandy  Creek,  brook  trout,  Surveyor, 
Rt.  970;  Trout  Fork,  brook  trout,  Hammer- 
sley Forks,  Rt.  144;  Lick  Run,  brown  trout, 
Farrandsville;  Paddys  Run,  brown  trout. 
Renovo,  Rt.  120;  Tangascootack  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Lock  Haven,  Rt.  120;  N.  Br.  Tangas- 
cootack Creek,  brown  trout,  Lack  Haven; 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  brown  trout,  North 
Bend,  Rt.  120;  R.  Br.  Young  Woman’s  Creek, 
brown  trout,  North  Bend,  Rt.  120;  W.  Br. 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  brown  trout,  North 
Bend,  Rt.  120. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY: 

Coles  Creek,  brook  trout,  Red  Rock,  Rt. 
115;  Lick  Run,  brook  trout,  Numidia,  Rt. 
42;  Roaring  Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout, 
Millgrove,  Rt.  42;  West  Creek,  brook  trout. 
Benton,  Rt.  115;  Fishing  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Benton;  Mugser  Run,  brown 
trout,  Elysburg,  Rt.  54. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY: 

McLaughlin  Run,  brook  trout,  Hydetown, 
Rt.  8;  Lt.  Sugar  Creek,  brown  trout.  Mead- 
ville,  Rt.  322;  Thompson  Run,  brown  trout, 
Hydetown,  Rt.  8. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY: 

Alexandra  Run,  brook  trout,  Carlisle,  Rt. 
11;  Big  Spring,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Newville,  Rt.  233;  Mountain  Creek,  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  Pine  Grove  Furnace.  Rt. 
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233;  Trindle  Spring,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Carlisle,  Rt.  11;  Letort  Spring,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Carlisle;  Yellow  Breeches, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Boiling  Spr.,  Rt. 
174;  Furnace  Run  Dam,  rainbow  trout, 
Walnut  Bottom,  Rt.  11. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY: 

Stoney  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Dauphin,  Rt.  11;  W.  Br.  Rattling  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Lykens,  Rt.  209; 
Manada  Creek,  brown  trout,  Shellsville,  Rt. 
22;  N.  Fk.  Powells  Creek,  brown  trout,  Car- 
sonville;  S.  Fk.  Powells  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Carsonville. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY: 

Ridley  Creek,  brown  trout,  Media,  Rt.  1. 

ELK  COUNTY: 

Belmuth  Run,  brook  trout,  Ridgway,  Rt. 
219;  Big  Run,  brook  trout,  Hallton;  Crooked 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Glen  Hazel;  Hicks  Run, 
brook  trout,  Driftwood,  Rt.  120;  E.  Br.  Hicks 
Rim,  brook  trout,  Driftwood;  Island  Run, 
brook  trout,  Ridgway,  Rt.  219;  Kersey  Run, 
brook  trout,  Bymedale,  Rt.  255;  W.  Br. 
Kersey  Run,  brook  trout,  Bymedale;  Laurel 
Run,  brook  trout,  Ridgway,  Rt.  219;  Maxwell 
Run,  brook  trout,  Hallton;  Medix  Run,  brook 
trout,  Weedville,  Rt.  555;  Mix  Run,  brook 
trout,  Mix  Run,  Rt.  555;  Paige  Run,  brook 
trout,  Medix  Run,  Rt.  555;  Spring  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Benezette,  Rt.  555;  Straight 
Creek,  brook  trout,  St.  Marys,  Rt.  120;  S. 
Br.  Straight  Creek,  brook  trout,  St.  Marys; 
Vineyard  Run,  brook  trout,  Brockway,  Rt. 
219;  Wolf  Lick  Run,  brook  trout,  Dagus 
Mines,  Rt.  255;  E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Glen  Hazel;  W.  Clarion 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Wilcox, 
Rt.  219;  Trout  Run,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Benezette,  Rt.  555;  Driftwood  Branch, 
brown  trout,  Sterling  Run,  Rt.  120. 

ERIE  COUNTY: 

Beaverdam  Run,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Beaverdam,  Rt.  89;  Conneautee  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Edinboro,  Rt.  99;  Lt.  Con- 
neautee Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Edinboro;  S.  Br.  French  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Corry,  Rt.  6;  Pleasant  Lake, 
rainbow  trout,  Arbuckle,  Rt.  8. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY: 

Back  Creek,  brook  trout,  Indian  Head,  Rt. 
711;  Beaver  Run,  brook  trout,  Ohiopyle,  Rt. 
381;  Buck  Run,  brook  trout,  Indian  Head, 
Rt.  711;  Laurel  Run,  brook  trout,  Ohiopyle; 
Mill  Run,  brook  trout,  Elliottsville,  Rt.  381; 
Mill  Run,  brook  trout,  Indian  Head;  Morgan 
Run,  brook  trout,  Connellsville,  Rt.  119; 
Mountain  Creek,  brook  trout,  Smithfield,  Rt. 
119;  S.  Fk.  Mountain  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Smithfield;  Dunbar  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Dunbar,  Rt.  119;  Big  Meadow 
Run,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Farmington, 
Rt.  40;  Big  Sandy  Run,  brown  trout,  Elliotts- 
ville, Rt.  381. 

FOREST  COUNTY: 

Coon  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Nebraska,  Rt.  66;  Hemlock  Creek,  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  Venus,  Rt.  157;  Lt.  Hickory 
Creek,  brook  trout,  West  Hickory,  Rt.  127; 
Tubbs  Run,  brook  trout,  Tionesta,  Rt.  62; 
W.  Hickory  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
West  Hickory,  Rt.  127;  Maple  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Marienville,  Rt.  68. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY: 

Bear  Valley  Run,  brook  trout,  Upper 
Strasburg,  Rt.  533;  Broad  Run,  brook  trout, 
Fort  Loudon,  Rt.  30;  Dennis  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Chambersburg,  Rt.  30;  Falling  Spr. 
Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Chambers- 
burg, Rt.  30;  Red  Run,  brook  trout,  Rouzer- 
ville,  Rt.  16;  Trout  Run,  brook  trout,  Rox- 
bury,  Rt.  433;  Trout  Run,  brook  trout,  Mer- 
cersburg,  Rt.  16;  W.  Br.  Antietam  Creek, 
rainbow  trout,  Waynesboro,  Rt.  16;  E.  Br. 
Lt.  Antietam  Creek,  brown  trout,  Waynes- 
boro, Rt.  16;  Conococheague  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Chambersburg,  Rt.  30;  W.  Br.  Conoco- 
cheague Creek,  brown  trout,  Fannettsburg, 
Rt.  75;  Muddy  Run,  brown  trout,  Green- 
castle,  Rt.  11. 

FULTON  COUNTY: 

Brush  Creek,  brook  trout,  Crystal  Spr., 
Rt.  126;  Lt.  Brush  Creek,  brook  trout,  Crystal 
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Spr.;  South  Brush  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Crystal  Spr.;  Oregon  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Wells  Tannery,  Rt.  848;  Wooden  Bridge 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Houstontown,  Rt.  176; 
Cowans  Gap  Dam,  rainbow  trout,  Breeze- 
wood,  Rt.  30;  Lt.  Augwick  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Burnt  Cabin,  Rt.  522. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY: 

Laurel  Run,  brook  trout,  McAlevys  Fort, 
Rt.  545;  West  Licking  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Newton  Hamilton,  Rt.  22;  Nine  Mile  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Burnt  Cabin,  Rt.  522;  Saddler 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Mill  Creek,  Rt.  5;  Spruce 
Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout,  Spruce  Creek, 
Rt.  45;  Black  Log  Creek,  brown  trout,  Orbi- 
sonia,  Rt.  522;  Standing  Stone  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  McAlevys  Fort,  Rt.  545; 
E.  Br.  Standing  Stone,  brown  trout,  Mc- 
Alevys Fort;  Whipple  Dam,  rainbow  trout, 
Pine  Grove  Mills,  Rt.  545. 


John  Henry  Hershey,  11,  son  of  Abram  Hershey,  secretary  of  the  Lititz  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
with  the  fine  1814  inch  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  at  Cedar  Run  on  pine  Creek  last  season.  Lure 
used,  a light  plug. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY: 

Laurel  Run,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Nolo,  Rt.  422;  S.  Br.  Twolick  Creek,  brook 
(trout,  Pine  Flats,  Rt.  480;  Lt.  Yellow  Creek, 
jbrook  trout,  Strongstown,  Rt.  422;  Yellow 
iCreek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Nolo,  Rt. 
422. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY: 

Callen  Run,  brook  trout,  Hallton;  Camp 
Run,  brook  trout,  Reynoldsville,  Rt.  322; 
Cather  Run,  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Brook- 
^ille,  Rt.  322;  Clear  Run,  brook,  brown  and 
■rainbow  trout,  Sigel,  Rt.  8;  Coder  Run,  brook 
trout,  Coder,  Rt.  28;  Horam  Run,  brook 
trout,  Emericksville,  Rt.  322;  Mill  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Brookville,  Rt.  322;  Mill  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Corsica,  Rt.  322; 
Lt.  Mill  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Corsica;  Big  Run,  brown  trout,  Kramer,  Rt. 
i 119;  N.  Fk.  Red  Bank  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322;  S.  Fk.  of  N.  Br.  Red 
Bank  Cr.,  brown  trout,  Brockway,  Rt.  28; 
Lt.  Sandy  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cool  Springs, 
Rt.  36. 

JUNIATA  COUNTY: 

Horning  Run,  brook  trout,  Cuba  Mills,  Rt. 
22;  Liberty  Valley  Run,  brook  trout,  Honey 
Grove,  Rt.  75;  Horse  Valley  Run,  brown 
trout,  East  Waterford,  Rt.  75;  Licking  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Port  Royal,  Rt.  75;  Lost  Creek, 
brown  trout,  McAllisterville,  Rt.  35;  Willow 
Run,  brown  trout,  Honey  Grove,  Rt.  75. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


The  Piranha  is  a man-eating  fish  native  to 
the  Amazon  River.  It  travels  in  immense 
schools  which  rend  and  devour  any  wounded 
man  or  beast  in  a few  minutes. 


Guppies  are  live  bearers,  not  hatchers  of 
eggs,  and  half  a dozen  to  60  may  compose 
the  litter. 


Mehoopany  Creek  in  Wyoming  County  yielded 
this  fine  21)4  inch  brown  trout  to  Albert  Shar- 
key of  Pittston.  He  caught  it  on  a No.  14  wet 
Hare’s  Ear. 


TO  GET  wet  flies  well  down  into  a stream 
that  is  on  a spring  rampage,  attach  a 
fine  tippet  to  the  leader  about  12  inches 
above  the  fly.  On  this  tippet  put  enough 
split  shot  to  get  the  lure  down.  Shot  placed 
directly  on  the  leader  not  only  ruins  the 
gut  but  also  prevents  a natural  action  by 
the  fly  while  it  is  in  the  water. 


Hobnails  that  can  be  felt  through  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  are  too  large  and  heavy  and 
will  cause  sore  feet. 

A large,  tightly  corked  bottle  is  a good 
storage  place  for  matches  on  hikes  and  on 
fishing  and  camping  trips.  _ 


An  empty  typewriter  ribbon  box  is  fine 
for  carrying  odds  and  ends  of  flies,  hooks, 
and  other  bits  of  tackle. 


There  are  probably  more  eight  and  a 
half  or  nine-foot  rods  in  use  than  of  any 
other  length.  For  such  a rod  with  average 
stiffness,  a line  tapered  HDH  or  a D level 
line  is  best. 


Empty  shoe  polish  cans,  of  the  paste  type 
polish,  are  easily  cleaned  with  a bit  of  gas- 
oline and  make  excellent  containers  for  bait 
and  other  small  fishing  items.  The  side 
openers  are  especially  convenient. 


Worm  fishing  can  be  just  as  delicate  an 
art  as  fly  fishing.  Because  worms  are  used 
is  no  excuse  for  heavy,  awkward  tackle.  Try 
light  tackle  in  worm  fishing — leaders  tapered 
to  2X,  hooks  of  size  8 or  10 — and  see  if  the 
strikes  do  not  increase.  A worm  an  inch 
and  a half  long  usually  is  plenty  large 
enough. 


If  you  keep  a supply  of  worms  on  hand, 
sort  them  over  at  least  every  two  days. 
Throw  out  the  dead  or  injured  ones,  so 
that  they  will  not  contaminate  those  that 
are  still  good. 


No  matter  how  much  you  enjoy  fishing 
with  artificial  lures,  and  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful you  are,  you  can  enjoy  still-fishing. 
Find  a deep  pool,  have  plenty  of  bait  at 
hand,  and  patiently  wait  for  bites  on  the 
line  you  have  tossed  into  the  depths.  Some 
of  the  biggest  trout  taken  in  the  spring  are 
caught  by  this  method. 


Cover  plenty  of  stream  in  worm  fishing 
for  trout  if  the  water  is  off  color.  Fish 
do  not  move  around  much  in  muddy  water, 
but  they  are  always  on  the  alert  and  ready 
for  whatever  food  the  water  carries  close 
enough  for  them  to  see. 


The  most  skilled  worm  fishermen  have 
learned  to  fish  upstream,  just  as  the  fly 
fisherman  does.  Plenty  of  line  must  be  shot 
off  the  reel  to  prevent  dragging  of  the  lure, 
and  the  line  also  should  be  heavily  greased 
so  that  it  will  float.  Since  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  keep  a tight  line  in  this  system 
of  angling,  the  fisherman  must  watch  for 
an  unnatural  twitching  or  movement  of  the 
line  to  betray  a nibbling  fish. 


Don’t  attempt  to  play  a fish  with  an  auto- 
matic reel.  If  pressure  is  kept  on  the  finger 
release  of  the  reel  to  hold  a tight  line,  there 
is  bound  to  be  trouble  if  the  hook  pulls 
loose.  The  reel  spring  will  bring  in  the 
line  with  a zip,  probably  resulting  in  a 
broken  rod  tip.  The  reel,  automatic  or  any 
other  kind,  is  only  a line  carrier.  The  fish 
should  be  played  with  the  spring  of  the  rod. 


It  is  vitally  necessary  to  fish  deep  in  the 
early  season,  when  waters  are  cold  and  fast 
and  quite  likely  to  be  off  color.  At  this 
season  trout  feed  at  or  near  the  bottom  be- 
cause that  is  where  they  are  able  to  find 
the  nymphs  and  other  forms  of  under-water 
life  upon  which  they  feed. 


Try  a red  light  some  night  when  you  are 
picking  up  night  crawlers.  Red  flashlights 
are  not  common,  but  you  can  easily  get  the 
red  effect  by  putting  a piece  of  thin  red 
cellophane  or  some  other  thin  red  material 
over  the  lens  of  the  light. 


If  you  catch  a trout  that  is  of  legal  size, 
yet  you  are  one  of  the  anglers  who  prefer 
to  put  the  little  ones  back  to  grow,  re- 
member that  a fish  that  has  been  wounded 
and  is  bleeding  might  better  be  put  into 
the  creel.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a bleed- 
ing fish  soon  is  a dead  fish.  If  returned  to 
the  water,  where  it  dies,  it  is  wholly  wasted. 


Currents  beneath  the  surface  of  a stream 
are  tricky  and  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  angler.  Study  a pool  care- 
fully to  learn  the  currents  that  will  carry 
bait  to  the  spot  where  fish  are  hiding  or 
feeding.  Both  trout  and  bass  seem  able  to 
tell  the  difference  between  bait  that  is 
carried  to  them  by  natural  currents  and 
bait  that  is  dropped  into  the  water  directly 
to  them. 


PREPAREDNESS 

Mother  (at  tea) — Tommy,  your  hands  are 
simply  filthy. 

Tommy — Yes,  mummy,  I didn’t  wash  them 
so’s  I’ll  be  ready  for  gardening  directly  after 
tea.  — Safe  Driver. 
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At  its  annual  meeting  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1942: 

President,  Joseph  Hirsch  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association;  vice-president,  Wil- 
liam Salus  of  Philadelphia,  also  from  the  Pa. 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association; 
treasurer,  Howell  I.  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby, 
from  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 
and  secretary,  Ellen  A.  Dietrich  of  Upper 
Darby,  also  from  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  their  Interclub 
Casting  Competition,  the  M.A.A.C.C.  casters 
have  already  commenced  to  plan  for  their 
1942  Tournament.  Under  the  leadership  of 
President  Joe  Hirsch,  at  a recent  meeting, 
plans  were  laid  and  suggestions  were  made, 
based  on  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
during  the  past  tournament  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  in  1942  an  even  higher 
goal  of  attendance,  participation,  ease  with 
which  events  are  scheduled  and  run  off,  etc. 


During  picnic  day,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties.  Plug  casters  came  in  for  their  share 
of  fun  and  prizes,  while  a number  of  excellent  scores  were  made.  Pictured  here  are  those  to 
whom  prizes  were  awarded  in  these  events.  Standing,  from  left  to  right:  William  Weirman 
Schwenksville;  Frank  Clamer,  Collegeville;  Merritt  Oberholtzer,  Lansdale  and  William  Stoneback’ 
Lansdale.  Kneeling,  from  left  to  right,  Richard  Kline,  13  years  old,  Sumneytown,  Wilson  Allebach’ 

10,  Worcester  and  Art  Palmer,  Souderton. 


Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs  - 

association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formediopromoie 
tournament  east  in^encourage  anjanization  amoncj  anglers  afshtm. 
Conservation;  and  support  all  moves  toward,  true  sportsmanship. 


Reis  of  Hoppenville,  who  had  “split”  their 
tickets  to  win.  There  were  ten  additional 
prizes,  each  consisting  of  $5  in  Defense 
Stamps,  which  were  won  by  members  of  ten 
participating  member  clubs. 

While  shooters  were  shooting,  scorers  were 
scoring,  targets  were  flying  and  cars  were 
coming  and  going,  Henry  and  Roger  Lach- 
man  of  East  Greenville,  Harry  Wolford,  Lin- 
ford Hafler,  Charles  Kline,  Irvin  Kulp,  John 
Breyer,  and  others  from  the  Boulder  Valley 
Association,  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
on  the  day  of  the  Victory  Shoot,  when  shoot- 
ers from  the  seventeen  affiliated  organizations 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  clubs  gathered  to  “rap”  the  Japs 
at  the  traps  in  Sumneytown. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  FIELD  AND 
STREAM  ASSOCIATION 

A bang-up  Field  Day  was  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  past  year  on  the  Delaware 
County  Field  and  Stream  Association’s  club 
site  at  Chester  Creek  Road  above  Dutton 
Mill  Road  in  Delaware  County. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  a large  crowd  in 
attendance  and  several  shooting  events  fea- 
tured the  occasion,  the  well-displayed  motto 
of  the  day  was:  “All  guns  are  loaded!” 
Shooters  were  urged,  prior  to  and  during 
the  day,  to  observe  this  motto,  to  break  their 
guns  and  to  keep  them  so,  except  when 
engaged  in  actual  competition. 

Trap  shooting  held  sway  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  4:30  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  President  Bill  Everman  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Club’s  Trap  Committee, 
Harry  Bowers,  awarded  prizes  on  the  Lewis 
Class  System  to  the  following:  Barney 

Berlinger,  Melrose  Park;  John  Hirtzler, 
Broomall;  Charles  Lobb,  Oakmont;  Howard 
Harper,  Chester;  Harry  Bowers,  Prospect 


Date:  Third  Friday  of  the  month. 

Time:  Eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Place:  Lower  Merion  Senior  High  School 
in  Ardmore. 

One  high  school  student  to  another:  “Hey, 
Jack!  Cum’  on  down  to  the  Senior  Boys’ 
Gym.  There’s  the  strangest  game  going  on 
there  right  now!” 

“Humph!  They  play  all  sorts  of  games 
down  there  and  I’ve  watched  most  of  them 
at  one  time  or  another.” 

“Well,  this  is  something  different  from 
anything  they’ve  done  down  there  before!  I 
was  watching  our  basketball  game  in  the 
Junior  High  School  building,  when  I heard 
voices  and  laughter  coming  from  the  other 
building;  and  I went  around  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Honestly,  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  it.” 

“Yes?” 

“There’s  a large  group  of  fellows  there, 
each  equipped  with  a fishing  rod,  line  and 
reel.  They’re  all  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
gym  floor,  and  they’re  taking  aim  at  targets 
with  what  seem  to  be  fishing  plugs — just  like 
Dad  uses  when  he  goes  out  for  bass,  ’cept 
they  don’t  seem  to  have  hooks  on  them.” 
“And  you  should  hear  those  wooden  plugs 
smack  those  wooden  targets  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gym  floor!  Why,  there’s  rhythm  in 
’em!  Actually!  You  know,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  we  could  get  some  new  ideas  down  there 
for  our  Spring  orchestration.  Let’s  go!” 
“Okay”  Joining  his  companion  with  alac- 
rity. “And  now  that  you  mention  it,  seems 
to  me  I’ve  been  reading  something  in  the 
Main  Line  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  ’bout 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting 
Clubs — those  fishermen  who  ‘Use  a plug  and 
save  a chub,’  or  something  like  that.  They 
hold  regular  practice  in  plug  casting  and 
folks  say  they’re  really  good  at  it  too.” 


Attendance  at  last  year’s  tournament  held 
in  Willow  Grove  Park,  as  announced  in  this 
publication,  greatly  out-numbered  attend- 
ance at  any  other  M.A.A.C.C.  tournament 
and,  as  also  previously  stated  herein,  far 
surpassed  even  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
group  of  hard  working  and  enthusiastic 
casters  who  were  the  founders  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

BOULDER  VALLEY  SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

A Victory  Shoot  for  the  benefit  of  “Uncle 
Sam”  and  the  Montgomery  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  one  of  the 
recent  successful  affairs  held  at  the  home  of 
this  club.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  East 
Greenville  Rod  and  Gun  Protective  Associa- 
tion and  the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, under  the  able  co-chairmanship  of 
Henry  Lachman  of  East  Greenville,  and 
Harry  Wolford  of  Sumneytown,  succeeded  in 
“putting  across”  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
endeavors  of  the  Federation’s  varied  accom- 
plishments. 

All  prizes  were  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
The  first  prize,  a $100  Defense  Bond,  was 
won  by  William  Major  or  Royersford.  The 
second  prize,  a $50  Defense  Bond,  was  won 
by  John  Breyer  of  Sumneytown  and  Melvin 
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Park;  Jack  Seyfried,  Media;  A1  Rudloff,  East 
Lansdowne;  Lorin  Ott,  Mantua,  N.  J.;  Cliff 
Fuller,  Prospect  Park;  Thomas  Turner,  Pros- 
pect Park;  M.  Vollmer,  Glenolden,  and 
L.  Kappis,  Folcroft. 

22  Caliber  rifle  shooting  at  fifty  yards’ 
distance  (iron  sights  only)  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  events  of  the  Field  Day.  Fol- 
lowing keen  competition,  Robert  Roedder  of 
Devon  found  himself  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  while  L.  Downs  of  Broomall  placed 
second;  C.  Green  of  Chester,  third;  and 
L.  Oster  of  Broomall,  fourth  in  Class  A of 
this  contest.  Burton  Parshall  of  Primos  and 
Joseph  Johnson  of  Prospect  Park  were  win- 
ners of  Classes  B and  C,  respectively. 

The  pistol  also  came  in  for  its  share  of 
participation.  On  a 25-yard  range,  R.  Fore- 
man and  N.  D.  Cove,  both  of  Prospect  Park, 
took  first  and  second  place,  respectively. 
Carl  Larup  of  Glenolden,  a federal  deputy 

!game  protector,  placed  third,  with  Frank 
Friant  and  E.  Miller  placing  fourth  and  fifth. 

Barney  Berlinger,  of  Melrose  Park,  won 
both  the  plug  accuracy  and  plug  distance 
casting  events.  Second  in  plug  accuracy  and 
third  in  plug  distance  came  George  De- 
Gorgue  of  Upper  Darby.  Second  place  in 
plug  distance  was  won  by  Joseph  Hirsch  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  M.A.A.C.C. 

Top  honors  in  fly  accuracy  were  taken  by 
Charles  Parker,  Fred  Boerner  placed  second, 
George  DeGorgue  third,  and  Bill  Everman, 
Sr.,  fourth. 

A crowd  around  Edward  Hanlon’s  Archery 
equipment  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
seemed  to  be  having  a grand  time  placing 
arrows  in  those  straw  backed  circles.  The 
Schrader  family  of  Lester,  Pa.,  showed  the 
other  archers  that  although  they  could  not 
boast  of  Indian  lineage,  neither  could  the 
Indians  boast  of  being  truer  shots  than  Carl 
or  George  Schrader,  who  took  first  and  sec- 
ond places  in  Single  American  Round  Com- 
petitive Archery  that  afternoon. 

The  fly  distance  event  was  won  by  George 
DeGorgue,  while  Howell  Dietrich  and  Fred 
Boerner,  both  of  Upper  Darby,  placed  sec- 
ond and  third,  respectively. 

That  outstanding  allround  sportsman,  Bar- 
ney Berlinger,  ran  off  with  first  place  in  surf 
casting  for  distance — making  a total  of  four 
first  places  to  his  credit  on  this  very  same 
day. 

During  the  past  winter  months,  inspired  by 
their  enjoyment  of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  1941 
Tournament  and  of  their  own  Field  Day 
casting  events,  Bill  Everman,  Sr.,  Bill  Ever- 
man, Jr.,  Les  Ambler,  Howard  DuBois,  and 
Richard  Newman,  all  of  this  club,  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  M.A.A.C.C.  casting 
matches  held  in  the  Lower  Merion  High 
School  at  Ardmore. 

DOVER  FISHING  CLUB  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Among  the  noteworthy  casting  during  the 
past  year  by  members  of  this  club  has  been 
that  of  Harold  Lentz  of  Philadelphia,  former 
world  championship  holder  in  surf  distance 
events.  We  found  that,  in  addition  to  throw- 
ing out  a plug  or  two  of  his  own,  Harold  has 
been  teaching  his  son,  George,  age  twelve, 
the  art  of  surf  casting;  and  judging  from 
George’s  casting  on  the  day  of  the  1941 
M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament,  we  should  certainly 
look  forward  to  his  bringing  home  the  laurels 
some  day,  to  prove  once  more  that  age-old 
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Photo  by  Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester. 

Alfred  Kerr  of  Longwood  with  the  18  inch,  2 y2 
brown  trout  he  caught  on  May  9. 

expression  “Like  father,  like  son!”  Little 
George,  at  the  1941  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament, 
made  one  cast  of  328  feet,  7 inches,  a cast  of 
which  many  a man  would  be  justly  proud! 

In  casting  events  of  the  past  season,  too, 
John  Buzby,  of  Philadelphia,  has  not  only 
done  some  consistently  good  casting,  but  he 
has  been  most  helpful  in  managing  several 
surf  events  as  well. 

Willard  Bowman,  one  of  the  famous  Bow- 
man brother  surf  distance  hurlers,  recently 
married  and  is  living  in  Drexel  Park.  He  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  while  Robert  Morris 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Among  additional  notes  relative  to  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club,  let  us  add  that  George 
Gaul,  W.  Bowman  and  F.  D.  Miner,  have 
been  keeping  their  fishing  equipment  in  trim 
and  making  good  scores  during  M.A.A.C.C. 
indoor  practice  at  the  Lower  Merion  High 
School  in  Ardmore. 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  GAME  AND 
FISH  ASSOCIATION 

New  Jersey  sportsmen  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Gloucester  County 
Game  and  Fish  Association,  which,  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  planted  hundreds  of 
feed  patches  for  game.  This  club  has  re- 
cently been  assisted  in  its  feed  patch  plant- 
ing program  by  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and 
Game  Commission;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
eventually  the  entire  County  of  Gloucester 
will  be  adequately  supplied  with  up-to-the- 
minute  “restaurants”  and  “diners”  for  small 
game. 

HOLMESBURG  FISH  AND  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Art  Clarke  of  Fox  Chase,  Bill  Durr  of 
Bristol  and  Milton  McBane  of  Philadelphia, 
all  members  of  this  club,  make  an  excellent 
team  in  any  casting  competition,  as  they  re- 
cently proved  while  competing  with  casters 


from  other  member  clubs  of  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
during  winter  interclub  matches  held  in  the 
Lower  Merion  High  School  at  Ardmore. 
Their  scores  were  all  up  in  the  90’s  and 
enabled  the  Holmesburg  team  to  take  second 
place,  competing  with  five  other  member 
teams. 

LOWER  MERION  ROD  AND 
GUN  CLUB 

Determined  to  do  its  part  in  the  National 
Defense  effort,  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  is  conducting  free  classes  of  in- 
struction for  persons  who  wish  to  learn  how 
to  handle  firearms.  This  course  is  open  to 
the  general  public  and  includes  instruction 
in  the  use  of  high  and  low  power  rifles, 
pistols  and  shot  guns. 

Walter  Johnston  of  Roxborough,  president 
of  the  club,  appointed  Joseph  White  of  Nar- 
berth  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  activity,  in  which  many  resi- 
dents of  communities  surrounding  the  home 
of  this  club  have  already  enrolled. 

Following  classroom  study  of  the  various 
types  of  firearms,  those  taking  the  course  are 
now  being  afforded  opportunity  to  practice 
the  actual  use  of  rifles  at  the  club’s  rifle 
range  in  the  Lower  Merion  High  School  at 
Ardmore,  to  practice  pistol  shooting  at  the 
Lower  Merion  Police  pistol  range  in  Penn 
Valley  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  shotgun  on  the  club’s  trap  field  at  the 
Nash  farm  in  Narberth. 

Classes  are  held  weekly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  members  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Lower  Merion  Police  Department  and  others 
who  are  experts  in  the  use  of  firearms — 
including  W.  C.  Groff  of  Narberth,  nationally 
known  expert  on  aerial  shooting. 

During  each  class  period,  Safety  Rules  are 
particularly  stressed.  Students  and  teachers 
alike  are  warned  to  be  on  guard  against 
careless  handling  of  all  firearms. 

In  the  interests  of  National  Defense,  too, 
and  in  order  to  further  conservation — 
which,  in  its  final  analysis,  IS  National  De- 
fense— this  club  was  recently  among  those 
that  unanimously  resolved  at  a regular 
monthly  meeting,  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Schuylkill  River  Valley  Restoration  As- 
sociation, whose  President,  Hon.  Grover  C. 
Ladner  of  Philadelphia,  requested  that  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  of  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  write  to  Governor  James,  urging  that 
he  appoint  Henry  Lowe  Brownbeck  of  Nor- 
ristown to  fill  a vacancy  which  had  recently 
occurred  on  the  State’s  Sanitary  Water 
Board.  That  Brownbeck  is  fitted  for  such  a 
job,  there  is  no  doubt;  for  he  has  spent 
years  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  engineer, 
gaining  first  hand  knowledge  of  how  other 
nations  have  cleaned  and  kept  clean  streams 
which  were  even  filthier  than  those  of  these 
United  States.  Just  ask  him  how  important 
is  clean  water  to  a nation’s  defense!  Brown- 
beck is  a vice-president  of  the  S.  R.  V.  R.  A. 
and  a conservationist;  and  the  conservation- 
minded  realize  full  well  that  other  conser- 
vation-minded individuals  are  needed  to 
fight  pollution — to  restore  clean  streams  and 
pure  water  to  the  general  public. 

P.  S.  Malvern  Nippes  of  Ardmore,  a mem- 
ber of  this  club,  was  among  the  lucky  win- 
ners of  Defense  Stamps  at  the  Victory  Shoot 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

P.  P.  S.  Edwin  Anderson.  Ernest  Jenkins, 
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Howell  Dietrich,  Walter  Niesen  and  Charles 
Spencer  have  been  walking  up  the  score 
ladder  at  M.A.A.C.C.  casting  matches,  with 
Ernie  and  Eddie  leading,  so  far. 

LANSDALE  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB 

John  Ruth  of  Kulpsville  and  William 
Stoneback  of  Lansdale  were  among  the 
workers  who  ran  hither  and  yon  to  insure 
smooth  running  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs’  recent 
Victory  Shoot — Stoneback,  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  because  a severe  case  of 
neuritis  had  confined  him  to  bed  for  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  shoot. 

“Where  it  takes  ‘grit,’  Bill’s  got  it,”  the 
Lansdale  boys  agree! 

And  to  prove  that  they  thus  agree,  the 
Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club  members  elected 
Bill  Stoneback  as  their  president  for  the 
seventh  successive  year.  He  was  also  elected 
for  the  third  successive  year  as  president 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  following  1941  officers  were  also  re- 
elected to  their  respective  offices  for  1942 
by  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club: 

Vice-President  Ross  Zander  of  Lansdale; 
Secretary  Rit  Tomlinson  of  North  Wales  and 
Treasurer  Ely  Hendricks  of  Lansdale. 

Linford  Stephens,  John  Ruth,  Fred  Eurick, 
C.  Keck,  A.  Willis  and  Rit  Tomlinson  have 
been  placing  high  in  the  plug  casting  game. 
They  travelled  all  the  way  down  from  Lans- 
dale to  Ardmore  for  several  of  the  M.A.A.C.C. 
matches  and  gave  good  accounts  of  them- 
selves in  mighty  keen  indoor  competition 
there. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FISH,  GAME 
AND  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  single  event 
of  the  past  year,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association,  was 
the  target  shoot,  held  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary at  Graterford  and  sponsored  by  the 
following  committee  of  this  club:  J.  Ed. 

Brewer,  Norristown,  Committee  Chairman; 
Ernest  Heebner,  Center  Point,  President  of 
the  club;  Eugene  Muller,  Harry  Fratt,  Harold 
Curll  and  Joseph  Ulmer,  all  of  Norristown, 
and  Hon.  J.  Hansell  French  of  Collegeville. 

Perfect  scores  on  the  parts  of  Eugene 
Muller  and  Joe  Ulmer,  listed  these  two  as 
top  men  in  the  protection  race  on  that 
occasion. 

Ambrose  Gerhart  of  Souderton  and 
Andrew  Ringler  of  Collegeville,  with  just 
one  “miss”  each,  tied  as  winners  of  the 
“Red  Target.” 

In  the  50-bird  trap  shoot,  John  Rigg  of 
Conshohocken  and  Oscar  Wilde,  Secretary  of 
the  Roxborough  Gun  Club,  each  broke  49 
birds.  Joe  Ulmer  was  next  in  line,  with 
48  to  his  credit;  while  Ambrose  Berhart  and 
Leon  Kohl,  also  of  Souderton,  each  had  47 
“dead  birds”  when  the  “fireworks  were 
over.” 

P.  S.  Joseph  Ulmer  and  Leon  Nester, 
both  of  Norristown,  made  good  scores  for 
their  club  on  the  1941  M.A.A.C.C.  Tourna- 
ment day  at  Willow  Grove  Park.  These  men 
said  there  were  others  in  their  club  who 
were  becoming  keenly  interested  in  the  art 
of  casting  and  who  expected  to  provide  more 
than  a small  amount  of  competition  for  the 
“old  timers”  at  the  1942  M.A.A.C.C.  Tourna- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FISH  AND 
GAME  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Joseph  Hirsch 
of  Philadelphia,  who  is  President  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting  Clubs, 
as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association’s 
interclub  casting  team,  the  Pennsylvania 
boys  have  continued  on  into  winter  and 
spring  months  their  successes  against  op- 
posing M.A.A.C.C.  teams. 

George  DeGorgue,  Barney  Berlinger  and 
Charles  Stocker  all  have  scores  of  99  to 
their  credit;  while  Ray  Neirle’s  98  was  the 
second  highest  score  made  on  the  first  night 
of  the  winter  Interclub  Casting  schedule. 

Additional  casters  from  this  club  who 
helped  to  out-plug  other  pluggers  of  the 
M.A.A.C.C.  on  two  occasions  in  the  Lower 
Merion  High  School  at  Ardmore  were: 
B.  Bennett,  Fred  Boerner,  Blair  Kennerly, 
Hobart  Lavin  and  Ed  Watts — all  casters 
of  no  mean  ability! 

PERKIOMEN  VALLEY  SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  boys  tell  us  that 
Howard  Shallcross  of  Graterford  has  again 
been  elected  President  of  their  club.  They 
further  say  that  the  numerous  activities 
which  he  and  his  committees  are  planning 
for  this  club  during  the  coming  months  in- 
clude: casting  contests,  large  fish  and  vermin 
contests,  planting  of  trees,  releasing  of  small 
game  on  ground  that  is  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing, stocking  of  fish  in  Montgomery  County 
streams,  trap  shoots,  picnics,  outings,  etc.; 
and  if  the  club  members’  participation  this 
year  equals  that  of  former  years,  1942 
will  be  another  “red  letter”  year  on  the 
activities  calendar  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 

WISSAHICKON  FIELD  AND  STREAM 
ASSOCIATION 

Paul  E.  Williams  of  Ambler  was  elected 
President  of  this  club  for  1942.  Other  1942 
officers  are:  Vice-President,  Charles  Mul- 
vaney,  Ambler  Highlands;  Secretary,  Charles 
King,  Ambler;  Treasurer,  J.  Russell  Meyers, 
Ambler. 

This  Association  has  just  recently  incor- 
porated and  henceforth  will  be  governed 
either  by  a legislative  committee  or  by  a 
board  of  directors,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  incorporation,  J.  Russell  Meyers 
announced,  following  formal  incorporation. 

Joseph  Noble’s  Trap  Committee  promises 
some  bang-up  trap  shoots  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall;  while  Andrew  Tichier  says 
his  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  plenty 
of  entertainment  in  store  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Howard  Angstadt  tells  us  that  his 
Fish  Committee  has  been  stocking  fish,  and 
Charles  Mulvaney,  Membership  Committee 
Chairman,  says  the  club’s  membership  is  on 
the  increase. 

THE  DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Mark  a big  red  circle  around  May  17  on 
your  calendar.  That’s  the  date  of  the  Dover 
Intra-club  Casting  Tournament,  and  all  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a grand  get 
together  of  all  the  club  members  with  their 
families  and  friends  to  give  the  1942  casting 
season  a royal  send  off.  With  the  nation’s 
affairs  in  such  a hectic  condition,  with  war 


and  blood  shed  commanding  the  limelight  on 
the  radio,  in  the  newspapers,  and  even  in  our 
daily  business,  it  is  expedient  that  Americans 
keep  up  their  morale.  So,  turn  aside  from  a 
troubled  world  for  a few  hours  on  Sunday, 
May  17,  and  enjoy  the  relaxation  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  “outdoors”  with  your 
friends  and  companions  participating  in  your 
favorite  recreational  sport. 

This  year  Art  Hankinson  is  in  charge  of 
the  casting  events,  and  if  he  is  as  successful 
in  this  venture  as  he  has  been  with  every- 
thing else  he  has  tried  in  the  interest  of  the 
club  members,  it’s  going  to  be  a “wow”  of 
a tournament. 

Early  spring  anglers  have  been  a little 
backward  in  reporting  the  results  of  their 
trips.  Winter  flounders  have  been  the  prin- 
ciple prey  up  to  this  date,  and  a number  of 
the  boys  have  been  trying  their  luck  in  the 
back  channels  of  the  Great  Sheepshead 
Swamp  region,  where  this  species  are  usually 
plentiful.  Henry  Asam,  as  usual,  has  been 
pulling  them  in  from  the  mud  flats  in  back 
of  Margate. 

The  opening  of  trout  season  this  month  is 
a signal  for  the  fly  casters  to  get  busy.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  prize  fish  contest  has 
shown  a perfect  “blackout”  for  this  species, 
but  this  year  it  will  be  different— we  hope. 

Ralph  Bowman,  who  has  won  so  many 
casting  events,  and  set  so  many  records  that 
it’s  no  longer  a novelty,  has  found  a new 
way  to  get  a thrill.  At  a recent  club  meet- 
ing he  treated  the  boys  to  some  synthetic 
fishing.  Yes,  I said  synthetic  fishing!  This 
is  positively  the  newest  development  in 
angling  and  will  afford  a panacea  for  the 
“salty”  who  has  been  viewing  this  coming 
season  with  a long  countenance  due  to  the 
belligerent  activities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

It  will  overcome  all  difficulties.  It  provides 
all  the  thrills  of  a deep  sea  trip,  even  to 
the  flies  and  mosquitoes,  but  eliminates  all 
of  the  inconveniences.  It  also  provides  a lot 
of  fun  for  those  present.  Sounds  like  another 
eel  story,  but — here’s  the  answer. 
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Professor  Goodkin,  the  well  known  hyp- 

[notist,  phychologist,  and  prominent  educator 
of  this  city  was  the  guest  entertainer.  We 
never  had  much  faith  in  this  hypnotizing 
business,  and  when  the  professor  started  his 
demonstration  by  pulling  a beautiful  blonde 
out  of  his  hat  and  putting  her  to  sleep,  we 
just  figured  that  he  had  brought  along  a 
stooge  to  help  with  his  show.  However,  when 
he  offered  to  give  any  member  of  the  club 
the  fishing  trip  of  his  life,  we  started  to 
work  up  a little  interest. 

Ralph  volunteered,  and  when  after  five 
minutes  of  this  synthetic  fishing  he  had 
hooked  and  brought  to  boat  a thirty-five 
pound  bass — even  worked  up  a sweat  while 
playing  it  . . . brother,  we  were  convinced. 
After  that  Ralph  handed  his  light  boat  rod 
over  to  the  captain  of  the  boat  (the  pro- 
fessor), hooked  his  fingers  under  the  gills  of 
that  fish,  and  held  it  up  for  everybody  to 
see.  He  could  hardly  lift  it  off  the  deck 
of  the  boat,  and  Ralph  is  a pretty  husky  boy. 
It  was  “some  fish.” 

Several  other  big  fish  were  caught,  among 
which  was  a twenty  pound  flounder,  a new 
world’s  record  for  that  species.  Finally  the 
professor  decided  that  Ralph  had  done 
enough  fishing  for  one  trip,  so  they  pulled 
anchor  and  started  for  home.  What  a ride! 
Ralph  was  so  happy  over  his  success  that  he 
stood  up  in  the  boat  and  sang  “God  Bless 
America”  for  all  he  was  worth.  He  kept 
this  up  till  they  reached  the  dock  where  he 
stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  found  himself — 
right  in  the  club  room  with  the  gang  all 
around  him. 

At  first  he  was  a little  dazed,  but  he  soon 
snapped  out  of  it  and  started  to  tell  all 
about  his  trip.  Was  he  surprised  when  he 
found  that  they  had  been  with  him  all  the 
time  and  he  hadn’t  even  noticed  ’em.  Well, 
that’s  synthetic  fishing.  Like  to  try  it? 

The  regular  April  meeting  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  will  be  held  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  in  the  club’s  assembly  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse.  This  meeting  will  be  dedicated 
to  our  national  game  of  baseball.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
moving  pictures  will  be  shown  and  talks 
given  on  the  subject.  It’s  going  to  be  a 
great  night,  so  come  out,  at  8:30  p.m.  sharp. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  or  any  of  its  activities 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone — STEvnson 
7679. 


UNION  SPORTSMEN  AT 
ANNUAL  DINNER 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  members  and 
guests  were  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
Union  County  Sportsmen’s  banquet  held  in 
the  Mifflinburg  Masonic  Temple.  Kermit 
Boob  of  Millmont,  R.  D.,  George  L.  Grove 
and  James  D.  Brawn  of  Mifflinburg,  were  in 
charge  of  arrangements  of  the  delightful 
event  which  began  with  a delicious  turkey 
dinner  prepared  by  the  Aid  Society  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.  Prior  to  the  invocation 
by  Dr.  Norman  H.  Stewart  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, the  entire  assemblage  joined  in  sing- 
ing “America.”  During  the  dinner  John 
Throssel  of  Mifflinburg  led  the  group  in  the 
singing  of  several  songs. 


Question:  Have  heard  a good  bit  relative 

to  the  tendency  of  rainbow  trout  to  migrate 
after  they  have  been  stocked  in  many  of  our 
streams.  Is  it  confirmed  that  this  is  a fact? 
—L.  W. 

Answer:  Observation  of  practical  trout 

fishermen  on  many  of  our  streams  would  ap- 
pear to  bear  this  out.  The  migratory  in- 
stinct of  the  rainbow  would  seem  to  be 
established  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
reports  of  catches  of  this  fish  in  waters  as 
large  as  the  Upper  Allegheny  River.  In 
fact,  the  taking  of  a rainbow  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  has  been  reported  by  W.  R.  Walton, 
and  we  know  you  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  an  article  from  his  pen  on  the  subject 
will  soon  appear  in  this  magazine.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  rather  firmly  estab- 
lished that  in  Falling  Spring,  Franklin 
County,  rainbows  have  stayed  put  and  even 
reproduced  in  recent  years. 

Question:  Am  interested  in  wet  fly  fishing 
for  trout  and  have  an  8V2  foot  rod  of  fairly 
limber  action  that  friends  tell  me  should  do 
nicely  for  this  work.  In  purchasing  wet 
flies,  would  you  suggest  snelled  or  eyed  pat- 
terns? What  are  some  effective  patterns  for 
trout  waters  in  the  central  part  of  the  State? 
—J.  W.  D. 

Answer:  A good  many  wet  fly  fishermen 

favor  the  eyed  rather  than  the  snelled  wet 
fly.  After  a year  or  two,  the  gut  snells  have 
a tendency  to  become  untrustworthy.  Charles 
M.  Wetzel  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
sparsely  tied  wets  are  often  preferred.  As 
to  hook  sizes,  from  10  to  14  are  used  rather 
universally,  with  12’s  liked  by  many.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  well  to  have  some  midge 
wets  in  sizes  16  and  18.  Some  excellent 
patterns  for  the  waters  you  mention  are 
Alder,  cowdung,  coachman,  hare’s  ear,  ginger 


quill,  iron  blue  dun,  light  and  dark  cahill, 
Greenwell’s  Glory,  orange  fish  hawk,  stone 
fly,  female  March  brown,  olive  quill,  olive 
dun,  and  black  gnat. 

Question:  How  old  ts  a brook  trout  before 

it  may  be  expected  to  spawn? — G.  B. 

Answer:  Brook  trout  usually  spawn  in 

their  second  year. 

Question:  In  streamer  fishing,  is  it  a good 
idea  to  use  lead  shot  to  carry  the  lure  down 
deep  or  strip  lead? — H.  W. 

Answer:  For  all  round  satisfaction,  would 
suggest  that  strip  lead  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
makes  for  less  splash  when  the  leader  strikes 
the  water  and  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
bulky  shot. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  color  com- 
binations to  secure  in  selecting  Marabou 
streamers  for  trout? — M.  W. 

Answer:  Yellow  and  black,  grey,  black 

and  white,  are  all  excellent.  Before  fishing 
the  Marabou  it  is  well  to  immerse  it  in 
water,  pressing  out  the  moisture  between 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  crawling  motion 
of  this  streamer  in  action  makes  it  an  ex- 
cellent bet  for  big  trout. 

Question:  Even  if  streams  are  high  around 
opening  of  trout  season,  is  it  necessary  to  use 
much  lead  in  fishing  worms? — L.  W.  S. 

Answer:  Some  of  the  slickest  worm  fisher- 
men we  know  do  not  resort  to  use  of  more 
than  one  or  two  lead  shots  or  strip  lead 
equivalent  to  them  in  weight  when  fishing 
under  extremely  high  water  conditions.  Trout 
at  such  times  are  stationed  in  back  eddies 
and  on  the  lookout  for  natural  current  carried 
food  such  as  the  garden  hackle.  While  lead 
assists  in  carrying  the  worm  to  better  levels 
for  trout  under  such  conditions,  if  water  is 
more  near  normal,  use  of  no  weight  is  to 
be  mentioned  as  worth  trying. 


Hon.  Charles  A.  French,  of  Harrisburg, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  a special 
guest  of  the  association,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Groover.  He  complimented  the  associa- 
tion on  its  work  and  the  good  fellowship 
which  predominates.  He  stated  that  the  or- 
ganization was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  state.  Mr.  French  outlined  in  brief  the 
work  of  restocking  streams  and  promised 


that  more  fish  would  be  planted  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

In  calling  for  representatives  of  the  various 
counties  it  was  noted  that  sportsmen  were 
present  from  Northumberland,  Center,  Ly- 
coming, Snyder  and  Union.  Also  called  upon 
were  Dr.  Stewart,  Major  Daniel  Snyder  and 
D.  Niel  Pursley,  all  of  Lewisburg,  who  spoke 
briefly. 
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Carl  Lucas,  15  years  old,  was  a much 
disgruntled  boy  one  day  last  trout  season 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Olyphant 
after  a day  of  trout  fishing  in  Dyberry 
Creek,  Wayne  County.  He  had  lost  a fly 
wallet  belonging  to  his  veteran  fishing  dad, 
Bennie  Lucas,  and  just  where  it  had  been 
lost  remained  a mystery.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, the  world  was  much  brighter  for  Carl 
who,  in  the  words  of  his  father,  is  “wild 
about  fly  fishing.”  A fine  sportsman,  H.  L. 
Bayless  of  Forest  City,  found  the  wallet 
which  had  Bennie  Lucas’  name  on  it,  and 
notified  him  to  that  effect.  The  fly  book 
was  returned  and  Lucas  and  his  son  are 
mighty  grateful  to  Bayless  for  his  kindness 
in  the  matter. 


Writes  Carl  Cramer  of  Pittsburgh:  “I 

would  like  to  give  a report  on  an  enjoyable 
trip  and  fine  catch  made  last  August  on  the 
Allegheny  River  above  Tidioue.  My  buddy, 
Bob  Schussler,  and  I spent  a week  at  his 
camp  in  the  mountains  near  Hearts  Content 
and  the  greater  part  of  each  day  was  spent 
on  the  river.  We  fish  a stretch  of  water 
about  five  miles  long  with  Wildwood  Inn  as 
its  center.  Having  fished  this  piece  of  water 
for  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  found  that 
no  one  place  can  be  favored  greatly  over 
another.  It  is  mostly  all  good  water  and  a 
spot  that  has  produced  good  sport  for  two 
or  three  years  may  not  be  so  good  the 
following  year.  This  works  the  other  way 
around,  too.  A place  which,  in  other  seasons, 
produced  one  or  two  strikes  in  six  hours 
fishing,  this  year  gave  us  plenty  of  excite- 
ment. We  use  artificials  exclusively,  tying 
all  our  own  flies  and  using  just  six  plugs, 
two  sinkers,  two  floaters  and  two  floating 
‘noise  makers’  for  night  fishing.  Patterns 
on  plugs  are  limited  to  one  light  and  one 
dark  color  for  each  type. 

“During  this  trip,  our  first  two  days  on 
the  river  gave  us  good  fishing  weather  and 
a score  of  fourteen  strikes  of  which  eleven 
were  landed  and  released;  and  one,  an  18 
inch  smallmouth  bass,  went  into  the  frying 
pan.  All  were  bass  and  over  13  inches  in 
length.  The  next  three  days  were  good,  too, 
and  we  landed  and  released  a good  many 
more. 

“Imagine  my  surprise  when  a muskie  hit 
my  surface  plug  at  noon  on  a hot  sunny 
day  that  week.  I was  reeling  in,  preparing 
to  make  another  cast  when  he  rolled  under 
the  plug  and  sucked  it  in,  about  twenty 
feet  from  where  I was  standing.  I was  using 
a 12  foot  Nylon  leader  with  two  snap  swivels 
on  the  plug.  The  plug  was  completely 
hidden  in  his  mouth  and  his  teeth  were 
grinding  on  the  second  swivel  so  I couldn’t 
let  him  play  around  too  much.  He  was 
finally  landed  with  a little  help  and  was 


Carl  Cramer  with  the  fine  musky  he  caught 
last  season  in  the  Allegheny. 

taken  into  Tidioute  and  weighed  on  the 
scales  of  the  Lawrence  Hardware  Store.  It 
was  32%  inches  long,  weighed  seven  pounds, 
ten  ounces,  and  was  perfectly  proportioned 
and  in  good  condition  except  for  its  teeth; 
the  larger  ones  were  loose  and  some  were 
missing.  That  was  my  highlight:  Bob’s  came 
on  Friday. 

“We  were  leaving  for  home  that  evening 
and  wanted  to  take  a few  back  with  us 
for  a good  fish  fry.  We  were  on  the  river 
early  in  the  morning,  but  after  an  hour’s 
fishing  it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  we  had 
to  stop  until  eleven  o’clock.  From  then  on 
until  dusk  we  fished  the  same  pool;  Bob 
fished  the  head  and  I fished  the  tail.  I was 
completely  skunked,  not  one  strike  all  day, 
while  Bob  was  going  to  town.  He  had  a 
raise  on  a nice  musky  although  it  failed 
to  strike.  He  had  twelve  strikes  of  which 
he  landed  ten  and  kept  six,  all  over  thirteen 
inches.  The  only  way  I can  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  pool  produced  at  one  end  and 
not  the  other  is  this.  The  pool  is  about  one 
quarter  mile  long  and  after  the  rain  a strong 
wind  blew  up  the  pool  all  day.  A small  run 
carried  cloudy  water  into  the  head  of  the 
pool  and  colored  the  water  for  about  a 
hundred  feet  out  from  its  mouth.  Bob  was 
taking  them  near  the  edge  of  the  cloudy 
water. 


“The  next  time  I find  a strong  wind  blow- 
ing toward  cloudy  water,  I’ll  be  right  there 
taking  them  like  Bob  did.” 


No  longer  able  to  stand  the  gaff  of  hard 
trout  fishing,  F.  L.  Bressler  of  Johnsonburg, 
still  gets  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
glancing  over  records  of  his  catches  going 
back  to  1906.  The  largest  trout  caught  dur- 
ing the  different  seasons  are  as  follows: 
1906,  largest  trout  was  an  18  inch  browr 
caught  in  Wolf  Run,  Elk  County;  1907,  e 
16%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run;  1908 
a 17%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1909,  22%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1910,  a 12  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1911,  an  18  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1912,  a 17  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1913,  a 17%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1914,  a 17  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1915,  a 20  % inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1916,  a 16  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1917,  a 13%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1918,  a 13%  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1919,  a 19  inch  brown  caught  in  Big  Mil 
Creek,  Elk  County;  1920,  a 21  inch  browi 
caught  in  Wolf  Run;  1921,  a 2014  inch  browi 
caught  in  Big  Mill  Creek;  1922,  15  incl 
brown,  no  record  of  where  it  was  caught 
1923,  a 1514  inch  rainbow  caught  in  Bi| 
Mill  Creek,  Elk  County;  1924,  18%  incl 
brown  caught  in  the  Clarion  River,  Ell 
County;  1925,  a 15%  inch  rainbow  caught  ir 
Blue  Jay  Creek,  Elk  County;  1926,  a 14H 
inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run,  Elk  County 

1927,  a 22  inch  brown  caught  in  Wolf  Run 

1928,  a 14%  inch  brown  caught  in  Chape 
Fork,  McKean  County;  1929,  a 16%  incl 
brown  caught  in  Water  Mill  River,  McKear 
County;  1930,  18%  inch  brown  caught  in  Big 
Mill  Creek,  Elk  County;  1931,  a 13%  incl 
brown  caught  in  Water  Mill,  McKean  County 
1932,  17  inch  brown  caught  in  Water  Mill;  1933 
a 19%  inch  brown  caught  in  Rock  Run,  Ell 
County;  1934,  a 16  inch  brown  caught  it 
Wolf  Run,  Elk  County;  1935,  a 13%  incl 
brown,  no  record  of  where  caught;  1936,  : 
17  inch  brown  and  brook  caught  in  Wol 
Run,  Elk  County;  1937,  a 17  inch  brown 
11%  inch  brook,  caught  in  Wolf  Run;  1938 
a 19  inch  brown  caught  in  Water  Mill,  Mc- 
Kean County;  1939,  a 19  inch  brown  caughl 
in  Water  Mill;  1940,  a 13%  inch  brown,  n< 
record  of  where  caught;  1941,  a 13  incl 
brook  and  brown,  no  record  of  where  caught 


And  now  they’re  even  killing  watersnakes 
in  January!  Land  Management  Game  Pro- 
tector Raymond  Holtzapple  of  Mount  Gretna 
reports  that  he  killed  a watersnake  three 
feet  in  length  on  January  20  this  year.  The 
snake  was  swimming  along  the  shore  of  a 
stream  just  below  the  spillway  of  a sma! 
dam  in  Game  Refuge  145-C  at  Mount  Gretna 
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EDITORIAL 


Most  pleasing  indeed  is  the  fine  cooperation  extended  to  the  fishermen  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  farmer  and  landowner  of  our  state.  The  ever  increasing 


friendly  relationship  between  the  fisherman  and  the  landowner  only  serves 
to  prove  that  our  educational  program  designed  to  stamp  out  the  destructive 
work  of  careless  sportsmen  is  taking  root.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
gaining  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  both  the  fisherman  and 
landowner  and  we  feel  quite  certain  that  in  the  future  many  additional  miles 
of  fine  fishing  waters  will  again  become  the  mecca  for  outdoor  recreation 
to  the  public. 

Sportsmen  generally,  are  awake  to  the  part  they  must  play  in  considering 
the  rights  and  ownership  of  those  upon  whose  lands  they  find  their  sport 
and  it  can  only  be  through  a medium  of  diligent  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  that  the  desired  end,  the  removal  of  the  “Trespass  Notice,” 
can  be  accomplished. 

Keep  up  the  good  work!  Insist  upon  your  fellow-sportsman  playing 
his  part  in  this  program!  Be  fair  and  considerate  and  the  future  will  see  few 
if  any  streams  closed  to  public  fishing. 

Let  us  not  only  confine  our  home  efforts  to  eradicating  the  abuse  of  our 
streams;  but  likewise  concentrate  our  efforts  in  making  more  and  more 
fine  streams  available  for  the  day  when  “our  boys  come  marching  home  to 
us  again.” 
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I SUPPOSE  most  members  of  the  angling 
fraternity  started  even  before  the  teen 
age  by  fishing  with  a cut  switch  rod  and 
cord  string  line,  with  sunnies  as  their 
quarry.  I know  I started  that  way,  and 
when  we  caught  a “whopper”,  we  carried  him 
home  alive  in  a pail  to  be  deposited  in 
Mother’s  wash  tub  where  he  became  a price- 
less addition  to  our  home  made  aquarium, 
where  they  offered  an  endless  source  of 
amusement.  I well  remember  a time  when 
our  tub  aquarium  contained  no  less  than  a 
dozen  sunnies,  a sucker  or  two,  a catfish, 
and  a turtle  the  size  of  a dollar  watch.  These 
fish  were  all  taken  from  polluted  water.  A 
rather  high  sulphuric  acid  content  with  the 
addition  of  a high  discoloration  from  mine 
culm  made  this  stream  a very  unlikely  look- 
ing place  to  find  any  type  of  fish  life,  and 
although  this  condition  existed  for  some 
twenty  odd  years,  the  persistent  little  sunnies 
somehow  managed  to  live  in  it.  Suckers,  cat- 
fish, carp  and  eels  too,  managed  to  get 
along  under  these  unwholesome  conditions. 

As  a boy  I sat  for  hours  watching  the 
actions  of  these  fish  in  their  restricted  quar- 
ters and  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the 
humble  little  sunfish  taken  from  such  an 
environment.  I wondered  why  the  sucker 
lay  prone  upon  the  bottom,  the  “cattie”  kept 
swimming  round  and  round  as  a caged  ani- 
mal, and  the  sunnies  stood  motionless  in 
mid-water,  only  to  move  when  annoyed  by 
the  actions  of  their  less  handsome  company. 
These  questions  were  only  a part  of  the  mys- 
teries to  be  solved  as  time  went  on,  but  at 
the  moment  they  were  the  source  of  great 
wonder,  the  majestic  multicolored  sunnies 
always  being  the  chief  admiration  of  our 
boyhood  gang. 

Years  passed  by  and  we  no  longer  thought 
of  the  sunfish  as  majestic,  as  was  the  case 
in  our  boyhood  days.  We  had  grown  into 
manhood  and  put  away  our  boyish  pastime 
of  toying  with  sunfish  and  tub  aquariums. 
We  had  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
angling  with  artificial  lures  for  real  fish. 
Trout  were  our  main  interest  now.  We 
wanted  to  pit  our  skill  against  real  game  fish, 
so  we  hunted  new  worlds  to  conquer.  This 
we  did  with  a certain  degree  of  success, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
gullible  enough  to  remain  with  this  fishing 
game  for  so  many  years.  Bass  and  pickerel 
also  received  their  quota  of  attention  along 
with  the  trout;  and  there  were  many  red 


letter  days  indelibly  imprinted  on  our  mem- 
ories. But  there  were  lean,  yes  blank  day: 
too.  These  blank  days  were  the  ones  tha 
meant  most  to  us.  Failure,  taken  properly 
with  a grim  determination  to  find  a remedy 
for  our  errors  only  helps  to  spur  us  on  t< 
new  success.  Our  failures  are  often  blessing; 
in  disguise.  Those  blank  days  were  a rea 
blessing  because  it  was  through  them  tha 
we  actually  learned  to  appreciate  the  lowly 
panfish  as  a source  of  pleasure. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a crimina 
invariably  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  crime 
Well,  we  do  not  ask  credit  for  a crimina 
aspect,  but  we  did  return  to  the  scene  o 
our  first  contact  with  the  little  panfish  o 
our  boyhood  days.  No,  we  did  not  return  t( 
the  polluted  mine  waters  because  all  fisl 
life  had  long  before  succumbed  to  the  eve 
increasing  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  an( 
sewage  dumped  into  it.  Today,  when  mos 
of  our  streams  are  so  dry  that  a dust  cai 
be  raised  on  their  beds,  some  of  the  pollute( 
streams,  especially  the  one  referred  to  abov 
have  a fair  abundance  of  water.  Why  th 
curse  of  proud  civilization’s  haughty  ad 
vance  has  seemingly  scourged  the  finest  o 
our  streams,  still  remains  a mystery  to  me. 

Needless  to  say,  we  found  the  little  pai 
fish  living  neighbors  with  the  bass  am 
pickerel  and  on  those  days  when  the  ridicu 
lously  selective  bass  were  not  in  a humo 
to  either  fight  or  play  we  turned  to  th 
pan  fish  for  pleasure.  We  found  the  sunnies 
rock  bass,  fall  fish  and  perch  far  more  will  in] 
to  respond  to  our  efforts  with  the  little  fly 
rod.  These  noble  little  vest  pocket  edition; 
of  their  larger  cousins  were  more  frequently 
willing  to  do  combat  with  the  drop  of  <| 
lure  that  by  experience  we  knew  was  t< 
their  liking. 

Why,  after  all  should  the  bass  family  b< 
so  snobbish,  and  turn  their  arrogant  nose: 
from  our  well  selected  lures  as  though  fron 
aristocratic  breeding  they  chose  company 
more  in  keeping  with  their  own  blue  blooc 
code  of  ethics?  After  all,  these  over-sophisti- 
cated bass  are  nothing  more  than  overgrowi 
sunfish,  and  the  walleye  is  simply  a member 
and  even  of  uncertain  lineage,  of  the  perel 
family. 

As  years  roll  by,  we,  by  well  earned  ex- 
perience learn  that  during  the  heat  of  mid- 
day during  the  sultry  months  of  July  anc 
August,  we  must  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  any 
amount  of  pleasure,  discard  our  heavier 
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ickle  and  turn  to  the  pan  fish  for  sport, 
his  may  even  be  the  case  on  an  evening 
.hen  all  indications  such  as  barometer 
sadings,  wind,  water  and  temperature  point 
inward  a perfect  evening  for  the  larger 
ame  fish.  You  will  notice,  I purposely  said 
irger  game  fish,  thereby  indicating  my  feel- 
rg  that  the  lesser  pan  fish  are  also  game  fish 
if  no  small  degree  of  consideration. 

I expect  to  hear  some  roars  from  the  side- 
nes  when  we  speak  of  sport  angling  for 
an  fish,  but  I am  convinced  that  the  fel- 
j )W  who  scoffs  at  the  idea  has  never  played 
fair  sized  blue  gill  or  yellow  perch  on  a 
y rod  of  size  comparable  with  the  fish  in 
uestion.  Blue  gills  over  a pound  in  weight 
[re  frequently  taken  in  some  of  our  state’s 
orthern  lakes. 

I have  caught  perch  eleven  to  twelve  inches 
, ii  length  and  two  years  ago  one  of  our  party 
■ft  Wallenpaupak  took  a fourteen  inch  perch. 
E catching  these  fish  on  a four  ounce  fly 
od  with  light  terminal  tackle  isn’t  sport, 
hope  I shall  never  again  enjoy  the  su- 
reme  efforts  of  dry  flying  for  trout. 

Pound  for  pound  these  bantam  game  fish 
I ./ill  give  as  good  an  account  of  their  prow- 
ss  as  fighters  as  the  bass  or  trout  if 
roper  tackle  is  used.  I have  seen  fisher- 
men with  long  cane  poles  angling  for  pan 
< |sh,  fairly  yanking  the  gills  out  of  these 
I iocky  little  fellows  when  they  gingerly 
ragged  the  bobber  beneath  the  surface. 
Tien  too,  I have  seen  sportsmen  fishing  by 
he  same  bobber  method,  but  with  a light 
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rod  and  fine  terminal  tackle.  There  was  a 
different  story!  These  fish  had  to  be  played 
lest  the  little  bamboo  stick  break  or  the 
leader  part. 

The  menu  of  these  gamey  little  fellows  is 
as  varied  as  is  that  of  the  more  sought  for 
larger  game  fish,  and  as  long  as  light  tackle 
is  used,  the  bait  may  be  worms,  grubs, 
crickets,  hoppers,  and  last  but  not  least, 
leeches.  On  my  last  trip  to  Lake  Carey  I 
watched  a young  lad  catch  yellow  perch 
almost  as  fast  as  he  could  bait  with  leeches. 
Frankly,  I abhor  these  creatures,  especially 
when  I carelessly  permit  them  to  cling  to 
my  legs  while  wading,  but  they  sure  are 
on  the  preferred  list  as  bait,  not  only  for 
perch,  but  for  bass  as  well. 

Pork  rind  or  the  throat  latch  of  a pre- 
viously caught  fish  serve  well  as  bait  for 
these  miniature  bomb-shells,  especially  if  a 
spinner  is  added. 

The  supreme  joy  of  pan  fishing  comes  by 
the  use  of  light  tackle  and  very  small  dry 
flies.  The  smaller  the  flies  the  better.  In 
the  evening  when  dimples  appear  over  the 
feeding  grounds  of  the  pan  fish,  the  small  dry 
flies  fished  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
trout,  will  usually  bring  results,  whether 
the  fish  be  blue  gills,  perch  or  rock  bass. 
The  tiny  flies  will  often  induce  more  and 
larger  fish  to  strike,  especially  in  hard  fished 
waters. 

Perch  will  often  show  interest  in  small 
deer  hair  bugs,  representative  of  moths  and 
caddis  flies  during  the  evening. 


One  of  the  favorite  and  most  effective 
methods  is  the  fly  and  spinner  combination. 
A small,  #0  or  Birdseye  spinner  ahead  of 
a bright  fly  will  usually  bring  results,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  should 
be  fished  SLOW  and  DEEP.  A red  ibis  fly 
in  size  12  is  our  favorite  for  this  procedure. 

Last  season  we  fished  one  of  the  editor’s 
favorite  streams  for  pickerel,  and  not  being 
too  successful,  turned  our  attentions  to  the 
rock  bass  we  found  hiding  in  the  shadows 
cast  by  an  old-fashioned  covered  bridge. 
The  bridge,  a reminder  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  days,  offered  the  fish  an  opportunity 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  flaring  noonday  sun.  Even  though  the 
water  was  warm  these  pugnacious  little 
“rockies”  were  eager  to  display  their  prow- 
ess as  fighters,  when  the  little  red  fly  and 
spinner  came  close  enough  to  them  to  raise 
their  ire.  With  the  light  trout  rod  these 
little  scrappers  gave  a flowing  account  of 
their  ability  to  furnish  thrills. 

I have  noticed  that  in  heavily  fished  waters 
the  pan  fish  that  are  commonly  supposed  by 
some  fishermen  to  be  the  dumb  clucks, 
have  become  bait  and  lure  wise,  often  tak- 
ing time  to  deliberate  and  carefully  inspect 
your  offering  before  making  an  irrational 
mistake.  This  is  largely  true  in  lakes  where 
boat  fishermen  day  in  and  day  out  offer 
their  lures  to  the  wary  little  panners.  This 
ever  increasing  alertness  and  wariness  is  a 
virtue  not  to  be  regretted  because  the  pug- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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First  Steps  in  Dry  Fly 


Fishing 


LET’S  explode  an  old  idea  that  dry  fly 
fishing  is  tough,  complicated  and  mys- 
terious and  that  it  is  not  a sport  for  the 
average  fisherman.  Almost  any  angler  who 
takes  some  trout  on  the  dry  fly  earnestly 
believes  that  the  trout  fisherman  who  does 
not  fish  dry  has  never  enjoyed  some  of  the 
best  in  angling.  When  it  works  it  is  the 
most  fun  of  all,  and  it  frequently  works. 
Often  it  is  the  most  effective  method,  barring 
none,  which  can  be  employed.  It  is  not  hard 
at  all  and  it  does  not  require  a great  outlay 
of  cash  or  equipment  to  be  able  to  indulge 
in  it. 

The  dry  fly  fits  into  the  picture  perfectly 
when  there  is  a hatch  of  flies  on  the  water 
and  the  trout  are  coming  up  to  the  naturals. 
The  little  trout  splash  and  jump  as  the  flies 
float  by.  Now  and  then  a big  ring  is  formed 
on  the  surface  accompanied  by  a suction 
sound.  When  these  big  dimples  appear  and 
those  “slophs”  are  heard  it  is  time  to  be- 
come excited  for  you  have  found  a big  fish 
and  you  have  found  him  on  the  feed.  Have 
you  ever  been  on  a trout  stream  when  there 
was  a veritable  blizzard  of  bugs  above  the 
water  and  on  the  water,  and  a good  number 
of  trout  were  dimpling  and  splashing?  Sure 
you  have.  And  have  you  ever  tried  to  take 
these  trout  with  lures  and  baits  that  were 
not  dry  flies?  Well,  I tried  many  a time 
and  it  was  usually  in  vain,  until  floating 
flies  were  tried. 

The  most  valuable  lesson  which  ever  oc- 
curred to  me  was  a humiliating  one  under 
just  such  circumstances.  At  the  time  of  this 
incident  I did  not  fish  with  dry  flies  and 
I did  not  believe  in  them.  A fine  big  pool 
in  the  stream  was  almost  boiling  with  feed- 
ing brook  trout,  and  as  I looked  down  stream 


Trout  love  to  push  up  into  a shaded  mill  race. 
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more  trout  appeared  than  I believed  the 
stretch  contained.  It  was  evening  and  the 
hatch  was  in  full  force.  So  many  trout  were 
so  busily  feeding  that  I felt  confident  I would 
catch  one  right  after  another. 

For  over  one  hour  I cast  the  customary 
cast  of  three  wet  flies  (now  practically 
antiquated)  around  that  pool,  but  not  a 
single  fish  touched  them.  A number  of  pat-' 
terns  and  various  sizes  of  flies  had  been 
tried.  The  pool  had  been  fished  so  hard 
that  the  fish  became  suspicious  and  stopped 
feeding.  In  disappointment  and  disgust  I 
gave  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  I tried 
to  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  there 
were  so  many  flies  available  for  the  fish  that 
mine  had  gone  by  unnoticed.  As  I sat  on  the 
bank  disconsolately  pondering  over  this  new 
predicament,  one  by  one  those  fish  started 
to  feed  again.  I was  licked.  Up  to  that  time 
I had  a wonderful  opinion  of  my  ability  to 
take  trout  on  worms,  minnows  and  the  more 
newly  acquired  quill  bodied  wet  flies,  and 
this  was  a rude  awakening. 

I must  have  looked  licked  and  disgusted 
too  to  the  smiling  old  man  whose  voice 
startled  me  when  he  said,  “What’s  the  matter 
young  fellow?”  He  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  sneaked  around  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that 
he  knew  full  well  my  case  was  hopeless. 

He  began  to  cast  in  the  air  and  to  fish 
upstream.  Both  seemed  crazy.  His  fly  lit 
on  the  water  and  he  did  not  even  jerk  it. 
“Poor  sap,”  thinks  I,  “he  fishes  the  stream 
backwards  and  does  not  give  the  fly  any 
life.  After  he  flounders  around  for  a little 
while  I’ll  explain  to  him  how  you  are  sup- 
posed to  fly  fish.” 

The  greatest  mistake  I ever  made  on  a 
stream  took  place  right  then  and  there  when 
that  explanation  was  started.  All  he  did  was 
smile  at  me  patiently  as  he  cast  in  the  air 
with  the  remark,  “Do  you  think  so?” 

“Sure,”  I answered.  But  before  I could 
say  one  more  word  the  old  fellow  stiffened 
up  with  a hooked  fish.  That  was  the  end  of 
my  tutoring;  it  was  his  show  from  then  on. 
He  played  that  fish  in  the  end  of  the  pool 
then  easily  lifted  it  out  with  his  long-handled 
landing  net  which  he  also  used  as  a wading 
staff.  He  vigorously  blew  on  his  fly,  stuck 
the  end  of  the  long  handle  of  the  net  into 
the  mud  near  his  feet,  then  started  to  cast 
in  the  air.  The  fly  was  dropped  above  a 
feeding  fish  and  for  the  first  time  I noticed 
that  it  floated.  Suddenly  it  came  to  me. 
This  was  dry  fly  fishing.  I had  heard  of  it 
and  read  of  it  but  thought  only  Englishmen 
and  millionaires  practiced  it  on  privately 
stocked  waters  where  anyone  could  catch 
numerous  fish  anyway.  Here  was  a plain 
ordinary-looking  old  man  doing  it  right  here 
at  Big  Spring  in  my  home  county  and  what’s 
more,  it  was  apparently  working. 

About  the  third  time  the  fly  floated  by  the 
place  where  the  fish  was  feeding  it  disap- 
peared and  immediately  the  old  man  was 
busy  with  another  hooked  fish.  Altogether 
he  worked  on  six  individual  feeding  fish  in 
the  pool  and  he  caught  five  of  them;  then 
it  got  too  dark  to  see  anymore  and  he  gave 
up.  As  we  walked  toward  his  dilapidated 
car  he  explained,  “If  you  ever  get  stuck  this 
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On  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  just  belov 
Barnitz  Mill.  This  sportsman  was  using  a drj 
fly,  but  a few  minutes  later  a wormer  cairn 
downstream  and  took  a nice  trout  by  the  sna| 
over  on  the  right. 

way  again,  young  fellow,  put  some  oil,  olive 
oil  or  any  kind,  on  a wet  fly  of  yours  and 
float  it  over  feeding  fish.  Keep  it  as  dry  as 
possible  by  making  four  or  five  false  casts 
in  the  air  between  floats.”  And,  thus  the 
great  lesson  ended. 

The  following  evening  about  the  same  con- 
ditions existed  on  the  stream.  By  fishing 
as  the  old  man  had  suggested  I managed  to 
catch  my  first  trout  dry  fly  fishing  with  an 
oiled  wet  fly.  That  to  me  today  is  the  most 
important  trout  I have  ever  caught.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a new  era  of  finer  sport 
and  more  action. 

That  was  in  the  days  when  dry  flies  were 
first  being  advertised  and  sold  so  I bought 
some.  They  did  not  look  exactly  like  the 
wets.  The  hackles  were  stiff  and  stood 
straight  out  and  the  wings  stuck  up.  On 
the  wet  flies  the  hackles  were  softer,  and 
like  the  wings,  they  lay  down,  pointing 
toward  the  back  part  of  the  hook.  These 
new  flies  floated  much  better  than  oiled  wet 
flies,  but  oiling  helped  them  too.  I then 
read  somewhere  that  you  should  grease  the 
line  to  make  it  float  so  that  it  will  not  pull 
the  fly  under  the  surface.  It  was  a great 
help  to  learn  this.  For  some  time  I had 
been  laboring  with  a sinking  line.  This  was 
an  abomination,  not  only  because  the  weight 
of  the  sinking  line  dragged  the  fly,  but  be- 
cause it  was  also  impossible  to  lift  the 
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By  from  the  surface  without  having  it  pulled 
under  the  surface  for  yards.  I greased  the 
leader  too,  but  later  I found  it  was  usually 
better  not  to  grease  the  leader.  A sinking 
leader  does  not  cause  drag  and  it  is  less 
visible  to  the  fish  than  one  which  has  not 
broken  surface  tension. 

The  popularity  of  dry  fly  fishing  has 
grown  tremendously.  Today  we  see  many 
anglers  indulging  in  it.  Some  anglers  be- 
come so  enthusiastic  about  dry  fly  fishing 
that  they  will  fish  in  no  other  way.  If  these 
‘purists”  get  such  great  enjoyment  out  of 
this  type  of  fishing  they  should  practice  it 
land  it  alone.  The  proper  yardstick  of  suc- 
cess should  be  the  measurement  of  the 
[amount  of  enjoyment  instead  of  the  meas- 
urement of  the  size  of  the  creel.  Personally 
we  enjoy  using  all:  wet  flies,  streamer  flies 
jand  dry  flies,  in  their  place,  however  our 
rule  is,  always  use  dry  flies  if  some  fish  are 
surface  feeding  on  the  stream.  The  rule  does 
not  apply  to  clear  ponds. 

After  trout  are  fished  over  they  become 
very  wiley;  the  least  unnatural  motion  or  vi- 
bration makes  them  so  suspicious  they  posi- 
tively will  not  feed.  Newly  stocked  fish 
which  have  not  been  fished  over  do  not 
react  as  the  old  veterans.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  that  man  is  their  mortal  enemy. 
Fortunately  for  the  fishing  they  are  readily 
educated  and  before  the  season  is  very  old 
they  react  just  as  the  native  fish  of  hard 
fished  waters. 

Don’t  forget  to  protect  your  favorite  haunts 
by  carefully  releasing  the  little  fellows,  even 
if  they  are  over  the  legal  limit.  In  doing 
this  you  are  giving  yourself  a break. 

In  presenting  a dry  fly,  the  lure  of  the 
angler  must  behave  just  as  the  natural  insect 
i behaves  on  the  surface.  As  a general  rule 
the  natural  is  quietly  carried  with  the  cur- 
rent on  the  surface,  but  sometimes  the 
natural  twists  and  flops.  The  same  general 
rule  applies  to  fishing  the  dry  fly.  Make  it 
float  naturally  on  the  surface,  but  on  oc- 
casion it  pays  to  make  it  twitch  or  move 
across  the  top  of  the  water.  If  the  fly  is 
pulled  slowly  in  an  unnatural  manner  across 
the  surface,  trout  become  suspicious  and 
will  not  touch  it.  This  unnatural  pull  is 
caused  by  the  current  catching  the  line  and 
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thereby  setting  up  a tension  which  affects 
the  float  of  the  fly.  This  pull  is  known  as 
“unnatural  drag”  and  it  is  the  bugaboo  of 
dry  fly  fishing.  If  a trout  is  surface  feeding 
and  an  artificial  fly  is  dragged  over  it  the 
trout  often  becomes  so  suspicious  that  it 
ceases  its  feeding  activity  for  the  time  being. 

However,  at  times  it  pays  to  make  a dry 
fly  twitch  or  jump  on  the  surface  just  as  a 
newly  hatched  fly  acts  as  it  struggles  to  get 
into  the  air. 

The  way  to  avoid  “unnatural  drag”  is  to 
carefully  look  over  the  water  at  hand  and 
determine  from  what  position  the  cast  should 
be  made  so  the  float  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  varying  currents.  If  it  is  possible 
to  fish  the  pool  or  stretch  quartering  up- 
stream then  it  is  a simple  situation.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  cast  from  some  other 
angle.  It  may  be  an  upstream  proposition, 
a cross  current  cast,  a cast  quartering  down 
stream,  and  even  on  rare  occasion  a cast 
straight  down-stream. 

Generally  speaking,  dry  fly  fishing  is  an 
upstream  proposition.  However,  as  already 
pointed  out,  there  are  exceptions.  The  fisher- 
man usually  works  his  way  upstream.  Trout 
always  assume  a position  with  their  heads 
pointing  into  the  current.  This  means  that 
when  one  approaches  a pool  in  dry  fly  fish- 
ing, he  usually  approaches  the  fish  from  be- 
hind. Naturally,  it  is  easier  to  sneak  up 
behind  a trout  than  to  come  in  from  the 
front  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trout 
is  facing.  The  result  is  that  the  dry  fly 
fisherman  can  get  pretty  close  to  trout,  par- 
ticularly if  he  moves  slowly  and  quietly; 
consequently  dry  fly  fishing,  for  the  most 
part,  is  a short-range  proposition.  It  is  not 
only  easier  to  handle  tackle  when  short  casts 
are  employed  but  it  is  also  a vastly  more 
simple  matter  to  eliminate  drag. 

It  is  not  only  important  but  it  is  essential 
to  be  very  quiet  and  slow  of  movement  if 
fish  are  to  be  taken.  Trout,  like  animals, 
readily  notice  quick  movement.  Once  they 
become  suspicious,  hear  you,  or  see  you,  it 
is  all  up,  for  they  will  not  feed.  Furthermore, 
if  one  trout  in  a pool  is  startled  and  darts 
for  cover,  other  trout  in  the  pool  see  this 
frightened  fish  and  immediately  become  sus- 
picious and  refuse  to  feed.  Under  certain 


On  occasion,  very  large  trout  feed  on  the 
surface  and  it  is  then  that  they  can  be  taken 
on  the  dry  fly. 

conditions  at  certain  spots  it  is  advisable  to 
cast  from  a kneeling  position. 

Just  make  enough  of  false  casts  to  dry 
the  fly.  The  condition  of  the  fly  depends 
upon  how  long  it  has  been  on  the  leader, 
whether  or  not  it  has  fish  slime  on  it,  and 
how  much  it  is  greased  or  oiled.  Shorten  up 
the  line  for  the  false  casts  then  shoot  the 
extra  line  so  the  fly  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion. This  shooting  procedure  not  only  helps 
eliminate  to  a certain  extent  leader  flashing 
which,  if  noticed  by  the  quarry,  may  ruin 
chances,  but  it  makes  the  fly  fall  on  the 
water  lightly.  Precautionary  measures  are 
not  nearly  as  important  when  fishing  broken 
rough  water  as  when  fishing  calm  pools  and 
smooth  glides.  Naturally  the  clarity  of  the 
water  enters  into  this  too. 

If  anything  has  been  under  rated  in  this 
matter  of  dry  fly  fishing  we  believe  it  is  the 
attention  which  should  be  paid  to  the  spot 
where  the  fly  lights  on  the  water  and  the 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  float  where  the  fly 
is  lifted  from  the  water.  Unnatural  drag 
is  bad,  but  lifting  the  fly  from  the  water  is 
also  bad  if  it  takes  place  directly  over  a 
feeding  fish  or  a likely  spot  for  a fish.  The 
rule  should  be:  Don’t  drag  the  fly  unnat- 
urally over  a hot  spot  and  don't  lift  the  fly 
from  the  water  when  it  is  over  a hot  spot. 
With  care  both  can  be  avoided.  Make  the 
cast  so  the  fly  will  float  naturally  over  the 
chosen  spot,  then  after  it  is  well  past,  gently 
lift  it  from  the  water.  Even  if  the  fly  does 
not  land  on  the  intended  spot,  fish  out  that 
float  before  lifting  the  fly  from  the  water. 
To  gently  pick  up  the  fly,  raise  the  rod  tip, 
thereby  getting  excess  line  from  the  surface, 
then  make  a rather  snappy  high  back  cast. 

On  some  stretches  of  streams  it  is  possible 
to  make  long  floats.  This  means  that  the 
fly  may  float  from  a point  well  above  the 
fisherman  right  on  down-stream  to  a posi- 
tion even  with  the  fisherman.  As  the  fly 
drifts  down-stream  the  line  must  be  taken 
up  so  that  the  angler  can  answer  the  rise 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 


Trout  fishermen  are  divided  in  their  preferences.  Some  like  the  big  waters  and  some  choose 
the  small  streams. 
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DOES  the  copperhead  have  a blunt  tail? 

Does  it  smell  like  cucumbers?  Is  it 
“worse  than  a rattlesnake?”  If  you  answer 
“yes”  to  these  questions,  you  have  the  same 
false  impressions  concerning  this  snake  as 
most  people.  In  spite  of  a number  of  good 
authoritative  books  on  the  subject  of  reptiles, 
the  average  person’s  information  on  them 
has  come  by  word  of  mouth  from  those 
who  might  have  made  a few  observations, 
but  have  also  remembered  stories  they 
have  heard  that  have  been  handed  down 
for  generations.  Some  very  erroneous  ideas 
about  copperheads  have  become  surprisingly 
well  established  in  this  manner. 

Identification 

The  copperhead  is  the  only  poisonous 
snake  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  other 
northeastern  states,  that  does  not  have  a 
rattle  on  its  tail.  Lacking  this  easily  recog- 
nized character,  it  is  often  confused  with 
harmless  snakes,  notably  the  milk  or  house 
snake  and  banded  watersnake.  It  perhaps 
would  be  more  accurate  to  state  that  harm- 
less snakes  are  confused  with  copperheads. 
While  the  mistake  of  calling  some  harmless 
species  a copperhead  is  very  common,  I do 
not  believe  that  the  true  copperhead  is  very 
frequently  believed  to  be  one  of  the  harm- 
less snakes. 

Besides  its  very  distinctive  coloration  and 
markings,  there  are  other  definite  character- 
istics that  make  it  easily  identified,  particu- 
larly if  a specimen  is  dead  and  can  be  closely 
examined.  Belonging  to  the  sub-family  of 


snakes  known  as  the  pit-vipers,  in  common 
with  its  relative,  the  rattlesnake,  it  has  a pit 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostrils,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  having  two  pairs  of  nos- 
trils. 

These  pits  are  sense  organs  to  which  va- 
rious uses  have  been  ascribed.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  they  are  thermal  receptors, 
as  they  are  capable  of  registering  slight 
changes  in  temperature.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  the  absence  of  vision,  it 
enables  the  snake  to  direct  its  strike  to- 
ward its  warm-blooded  prey.  I do  not 
entirely  agree  with  this  theory,  but  believe 
that  the  sensitivity  of  the  pit  to  temperature 
change  is  but  coincidental  to  some  other 
use,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  problematical. 
There  are  no  harmless  snakes  with  a pit  of 
this  nature,  although  some  of  the  non-poison- 


Close-up  of  head  of  copperhead. 


ous  tropical  snakes  have  a number  of  small 
pits  on  the  scales  bordering  the  upper  jaw. 

The  shape  of  the  eye  pupil  of  the  copper- 
head is  vertical  or  elliptic.  This  is  true 
of  many  other  poisonous  snakes,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  them.  However,  any  snake 
found  in  Pennsylvania  with  vertical  pupils 
is  poisonous,  as  both  of  the  local  rattle- 
snakes also  have  this  character.  The  pupil 
is  a narrow  slit  in  bright  light,  expanding 
as  the  light  grows  dimmer  so  that  if  a cop- 
perhead is  killed  at  night  the  pupil  may 
look  almost  round.  This  species  frequently 
prowls  about  on  warm  summer  nights  and 
is  more  or  less  inactive  during  extremely  hot 
days. 

The  “large  triangular  head”  so  commonly 
talked  about  is  usually  a poor  means  of 
identifying  a poisonous  snake,  as  a few  of 
them  have  smaller  heads  than  those  of 
some  of  the  harmless  species.  However,  in 
this  region,  all  of  the  venomous  species  have 
a rather  angular  head,  in  that  the  top  of  the 
head  meets  the  side  at  a much  sharper  angle 
than  in  local  harmless  species. 

The  under  side  of  the  tail,  from  the  vent 
to  the  tip,  has  single  scales  or  plates,  but  a 
few  of  them  may  be  divided  near  the  vent.; 
Most  harmless  species  have  a double  row  of 
scales  under  the  tail.  The  scales  on  top 
of  the  body  are  keeled,  each  having  a small 
ridge  down  the  center.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  watersnakes  and  others,  but  the  milk  or 
house  snake  has  very  smooth  scales. 

The  copperhead  gets  its  very  appropriate 
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name  from  its  copper-colored  head,  but  this 
in  itself  is  a poor  means  of  identification 
as  many  people  mistake  the  brownish  heads 
of  watersnakes  for  copper. 

As  snakes  go,  the  copperhead  is  a very 
beautiful  species,  as  it  is  so  richly  colored. 
The  ground  color  is  a pinkish  tan  crossed 
by  bands  of  reddish  or  chestnut  brown.  These 
bands  are  narrow  along  the  ridge  of  the 
back  and  widen  on  the  sides  so  that  if  they 
are  viewed  from  above  they  look  hour  glass 
or  dumb-bell  shaped.  Viewed  from  the  side 
the  markings  are  roughly  triangular,  the 
bases  of  the  triangles  being  towards  the 
bottom.  The  lighter  ground  color  (viewed 
from  the  side)  also  looks  like  triangles,  but 
with  the  apices  at  the  bottom.  No  lengthy 
description  is  as  good  as  one  photograph 
for  purposes  of  identification.  The  ventral 
surface  is  yellowish  with  dark  blotches. 

Very  young  copperheads  are  much  paler 
colored  than  adults,  although  the  pattern  is 
the  same.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is  a bright 
sulphur  yellow  for  many  weeks  after  birth. 

A very  common  and  erroneous  impression 
concerning  copperheads  is  that  they  have  a 
blunt  tail.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  many  writers  mention  that  copper- 
heads have  short  tails  compared  with  those 
of  harmless  species,  meaning  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  vent  to  the  tip  is  compara- 
tively short.  However,  the  tip  itself,  in  the 
copperhead  as  well  as  all  of  our  local  harm- 
less species,  ends  in  a sharp  point.  Some 
snakes  may  be  found  with  decidedly  blunt 
tails,  but  it  is  not  a normal  condition,  usually 
being  the  result  of  an  injury.  This  occurs 
more  frequently  with  watersnakes  than  it 
does  with  copperheads. 

Size 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the  cop- 
perhead is  a large  snake.  Practically  every- 
one who  looks  at  the  average  sized  speci- 
mens in  our  collection,  makes  the  remark 
that  they  are  small.  Many  people  confuse 
large  banded  watersnakes  with  copperheads. 

I Most  of  the  specimens  I have  caught  have 
been  closer  to  two  feet  in  length  than  they 
have  to  three.  Exceptional  specimens  reach 
a fairly  large  size,  but  the  “average”  cop- 
perhead would  not  be  over  thirty  inches  long. 

If  one  fisherman  told  me  that  the  bass  he 
catches  average  five  pounds  in  weight,  I 
might  believe  (if  he  were  otherwise  reliable) 
that  possibly  he  hasn’t  caught  very  many 
and  certainly  had  been  very  lucky.  But  if 
dozens  of  fishermen  every  summer  told  me 
the  same  story,  I would  be  very  skeptical, 
knowing  something  about  the  catches  of  a 
great  many  others.  This  is  a reasonable 
analogy  to  the  stories  of  four  foot  copper- 
heads that  I frequently  hear.  There  are 
such  creatures,  but  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  doesn’t  run  across  them. 

Since  this  subject  of  size  is  one  that 
produces  a lot  of  arguments,  I will  quote 
a few  other  herpetologists: 

M.  Graham  Netting  (in  the  Biennial  Re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
1939)  “Average  size — about  thirty  inches; 
maximum  size  of  Pennsylvania  specimens, 
about  forty-two  inches;  maximum  size  re- 
corded in  literature,  fifty-three  inches.” 
Roger  Conant  (in  Reptiles  of  Ohio,  1938) 

. . may  attain  a length  of  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  feet.  Largest  Ohio  specimen, 
39%  inches;  smallest  newly  born  juvenile, 
8%  inches.” 

Raymond  L.  Ditmars  (in  The  Reptiles  of 
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The  milk  snake  or  house  snake  is  often  mistaken  for  the  copperhead. 


The  copperhead.  Note  angular,  flat  head. 


North  America,  1936)  “The  copperhead  is 
not  a larger  serpent.  After  examining  sev- 
eral hundred  specimens  I have  found  but 
few  examples  which  attained  a length  of 
four  feet  . . . what  might  be  termed  a large 
example  of  the  species:  total  length  33 

inches.” 

Aggressiveness 

Many  persons  seem  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  copperhead  than  they  are  of  the  rattle- 
snake, believing  the  rattler  to  be  a “gentle- 
man” who  always  warns  one  by  rattling 
before  he  strikes,  while  the  copperhead  be- 
haves like  the  Japanese  army  and  strikes 
without  warning.  To  me  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  much  difference  in  their  general  be- 
haviour, as  either  is  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  get  out  of  your  way  if  it  has 
the  opportunity,  and  either  will  vigorously 
defend  itself  if  it  doesn’t  think  escape  feas- 
ible. The  rattler  is  just  as  likely  to  strike 


and  start  rattling  at  the  same  time  if  it  is 
suddenly  disturbed,  but  most  of  them  glide 
to  safety  without  sounding  the  rattle  if  they 
detect  a man  approaching  in  time  to  do  so. 
The  copperhead  will  frequently  vibrate  its 
tail  in  anger,  and  it  can’t  really  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  not  having  a rattle  on  it. 

A bite  from  a copperhead  is  much  less 
serious  than  that  of  a rattler,  as  will  be 
explained  later  on.  In  captivity  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  copperheads  become 
more  docile  than  timber  rattlesnakes. 

I was  one  time  of  the  opinion  that  cop- 
perheads, as  well  as  other  snakes,  would 
not  strike  through  a cloth  sack,  and  I 
frequently  carried  them  in  a muslin  sack 
tied  to  my  belt.  On  a snake  hunting  trip 
along  the  Clarion  River  with  John  Borland 
of  Emlenton,  Pennsylvania,  we  had  just 
“sacked”  one  copperhead  when  John  dis- 
covered another,  which  I caught  and  put  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Fishermen  I Have  Known 

Some  Thumb-Nail  Sketches  to  Show  That  the  Friends  You  Make  Along  the  Stream 

Can  Have  Lasting  Effect  On  Your  Angling 


THE  figure  of  a tall  man  came  into  view 
out  of  the  wreaths  of  fog  lifting  from 
the  weeds  along  Penns  Creek  that  early 
May  evening.  Easily  his  long  legs  moved 
from  rock  to  rock  along  the  roaring  riffle. 
The  rod  in  his  left  hand  was  just  a thin 
shadow  as  he  walked  past,  but  more  of  a 
reality  was  the  long  staff,  surmounted  by  a 
stringy  form  that  must  have  been  a landing 
net,  which  he  grasped  firmly  in  his  right 
fist  and  thumped  along  the  path  as  he  strode 
by. 

Down  where  the  riffle  calmed  into  the 
head  of  a wide  pool  his  form  again  became 
a blurred  shadow  as  he  moved  out  into  the 
water,  stepping  only  slightly  more  slowly 
than  he  had  along  shore. 

Through  the  mist  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
tinguish either  the  rod  or  the  wading  staff, 
but  the  slight  bending  of  his  body  to  the 
left  while  his  right  arm  swept  through  the 
air  indicated  that,  having  found  a spot  to  his 
liking,  he  had  anchored  himself  and  was 
fishing. 

Only  a moment  he  remained,  rooted  there 
in  the  water.  Then  his  tall  form  moved — 
and  his  shadow  faded  slowly  into  the  deep- 
ening dusk  and  the  fog. 

There  was  something  strange  and  mys- 
terious about  his  quiet  coming  and  going. 
Not  a word  had  he  uttered. 

Yet  he  was  real — and  a sportsman.  He  had 
walked  out  on  shore  around  the  riffle  Alex 
Sweigart  and  I were  fishing.  He  wore  the 
clothing  of  an  outdoorsman,  with  the  air  of 
a man  accustomed  to  their  feel.  He  must 
have  known  Penns  Creek,  too,  for  the  way 
he  stepped  into  the  water  below  us  was 
ample  proof  that  even  as  he  walked  past  us 
he  had  in  view  a definite  spot  in  that  turbu- 
lent stream.  Nor  had  he  lingered  long  in 
fruitless  casting.  He  had  gone  , on  down  the 
stream  about  his  business  as  quietly  as  he 
had  appeared  in  the  mist. 

Alex  and  I could  not  help  speculating. 
“There,  my  friend,  goes  a character,”  Alex 
remarked — and  his  voice  had  just  a shade  of 
awe  in  it. 

Ah  yes,  a character.  A man  a-fishing. 
There  are  men  like  him  on  every  trout 
stream  in  Pennsylvania,  men  who  could  tell 
stories  of  fishing  and  about  whom  stories  of 
fishing  could  be  told. 

Fishermen  of  other  types,  too,  for  angling 
is  a sport  that  calls  to  all  men  everywhere. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  kinds  of 
fishermen  you  have  known  or  perhaps  have 
just  seen  along  your  favorite  streams?  Have 
you  ever  wondered  to  which  classification 
you  yourself  belong?  Have  you,  in  fact, 
ever  stopped  to  realize  that  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  true  joy  of  fishing  are  the  men 
you  have  met  on  the  streams,  often  opening 
the  way  to  lasting  friendships? 

I’d  like  to  have  you  meet  some  I have 
known,  just  by  way  of  stimulating  your 
imagination  and  perhaps  leading  you  to  a 
warmer  appreciation  of  your  fishing  com- 
panions. 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

Carefree,  Bubbling  Youth 

The  friend  I enjoy  most,  and  as  we  go 
along  I think  you  will  understand  why,  is 
a carefree,  bubbling  youngster  of  12  or  13 
named  Bobby,  who  said  to  me  one  after- 
noon last  summer: 

“Know  what,  Dick?”  (I  insist  that  he  call 
me  that,  for  the  title  of  Mister  has  no  place 
in  the  angler’s  vocabulary).  “I’m  beginning 
to  get  hair  on  my  legs!” 

Thank  God,  I didn’t  laugh  when  he  said 
that.  He  was  so  serious,  so  thrilled.  He 
was  getting  to  be  a man! 

Bobby  fishes  just  the  way  he  talks — with 
absolute  frankness  and  simplicity.  He  has  no 
compunctions  against  a worm.  He  doesn’t 
despise  a chub.  He  likes  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  along  the  stream.  He  can  eat  like 
a horse,  and  his  lithe  body  is  a dynamo  of 
energy. 

He  has  slept  all  night  in  an  automobile, 
and  gotten  out  with  the  crack  of  dawn  to 
begin  fishing.  He  has  fished  all  day  and 
long  into  the  evening,  and  then  hasn’t 
wanted  to  quit.  He  doesn’t  annoy  menfolks 
when  they  take  him  angling.  He  knows 
his  way  around. 

Just  a happy,  healthy  kid — who  can  put 
his  elders  to  shame  because  he  doesn’t  worry 
about  the  superficial  things  of  life  or  pre- 
tend to  be  an  expert  or  show  a trace  of 
meanness. 

I’d  give  a lot  to  be  a boy  again,  like  Bobby. 
I like  to  take  him  fishing  because,  all  un- 
conscious of  it  himself,  he  deflates  my  ego, 
he  opens  my  eyes  to  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  angling  that  I have  missed  in  my  adult 
search  for  perfection  and  a record-breaking 
fish. 

Take  a boy  along  with  you,  some  day  this 
summer,  and  you’ll  see  what  I mean  more 
clearly  than  words  can  tell  you. 

The  Bronzed  Expert 

There’s  another  type  of  angler  I have 
known — I’ll  just  call  him  Ed — who  sort  of 
sets  a goal  for  me. 


“I’m  beginning  to  get  hair  on  my  legs,” 
boasted  Bobby  proudly. 


Bronzed,  husky,  and  quiet,  as  farmers  are 
most  apt  to  be,  Ed  is  the  best  bass  fisher- 
man I ever  have  met.  And  his  tackle  is 
crude  by  modern  standards — a rusty  steel 

rod,  an  old  casting  reel,  perhaps  25  yards 
of  black  silk  line,  and  black  iron  hooks. 

Plugs,  flies,  spinners?  Bah,  those  are 
for  the  fancy  fishermen  to  use!  Ed  prefers 
a stone -catfish  or  a black  helgramite  or  a 
couple  of  barnyard  worms  threaded  loosely 
on  the  hook. 

Calmly,  confidently  he  goes  about  his  angl- 
ing— when  he  has  spare  time  from  his  work. 
He  knows  his  stream  like  a book,  and  al- 
though 20  miles  of  good  bass  water  runs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  he  fishes 
only  one  or  two  holes.  He  knows  where 
bass  lie  and  how  to  get  the  bait  to  them. 

Without  fuss  or  flurry  he  catches  fish 
when  he  wants  them,  and  he  likes  to  put 
an  especially  nice  one  in  the  water  trough 
at  the  cow  barn  for  his  friends  to  admire. 

Ed  taught  me  one  great  lesson.  It  is 
this:  Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fish  and 
of  a trout  or  bass  stream  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  a hundred- dollar  rod,  a box  of 
the  finest  lures  ever  created,  and  all  of  the 
gadgets  with  which  the  modem  angler  bur- 
dens himself. 

Ed  likes  fishing  in  a quiet,  matter  of  fact 
way.  He  makes  me  feel  that  I’m  missing  one 
side  of  this  many-sided  sport  if  I don’t  cast 
aside  the  fuss  and  feathers  and  fish  like  he 
does  once  in  a while. 

A Tonic  for  My  Pride 

The  third  fishing  character  I want  you 
to  know  must  go  without  a name,  for  in 
the  months  since  I encountered  him  I have  j 
forgotten  who  he  was.  I happened  upon 
him  one  hot  afternoon  last  June  at  the  j 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  on  Spring  Creek. 

He  was  standing  in  a clump  of  weeds 
clumsily  slapping  a big  streamer  fly  down 
on  the  water  and  hopefully  watching  it 
float  lazily  downstream. 

“Look  at  them  chubs  jump,”  he  remarked  ! 
as  I walked  past. 

“Them,”  said  I,  “are  not  chubs.  Them  are  j 
trout.” 

(Why  does  a man  act  like  a Smart  Alec 
at  times?) 

“Trout?”  he  asked.  And  then,  flushing: 
“Gosh,  I thought  they  were  chubs.  You 

see,  I’m  from  Chicago,  and  I never  fished  for 
trout  before.  I can’t  make  head  nor  tail  of 
this  place.  How  do  you  catch  these  fish 
anyway?” 

We  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  lighted 
cigarettes,  and  talked.  I gave  him  a tapered 
leader  and  a sparsely  tied  dry  fly  and  ex- 
plained how  to  float  the  lure  over  the  feed- 
ing fish. 

Then  a miracle  happened! 

The  red  gods  guided  his  arm  in  a perfect 
flip  (a  full  cast  wasn’t  necessary  to  reach 
those  fish) , and  a fat  brook  trout  took  the 
fly  with  a sucking  strike.  I never  saw  a 
man  so  happy. 
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Why  am  I glad  I met  him?  Brother,  I’m 

I ; going  to  be  honest.  He  gave  me  a chance 
j to  parade  my  knowledge,  and  what  I told 
[ihim  really  worked.  That  would  please  any 
kman. 

Just  Good,  Clean  Fun 

It  must  have  been  about  3 o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  thing  occurred  that  will 
{introduce  you  to  another  angling  friend  of 
mine.  We  were  sleeping  in  a farm  house 
[ along  Wyalusing  Creek.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  awakened  me,  and  I peered 
through  scratchy  eyes  to  see  my  friend 
Brooks  parading  around  the  room  in  his 
shorts. 

“What  the  devil  are  you  doing?”  I asked 
sleepily. 

“Oh,  I just  got  up  to  rest,”  was  his  sober 
reply. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a chap  Brooks  is.  Would 
that  there  were  more  like  him  to  grace  our 
fishing  streams! 

Brooks  fishes  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  He 
1 swipes  cookies  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
then  begins  .munching  them  along  the  stream, 
when  we  are  far  from  the  car  and  our 
bellies  are  gnawing  with  hunger.  He’ll  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  strip  off  his  shirt, 
and  go  to  sleep  in  the  broiling  sun.  Or 
he’ll  slip  away  to  the  car,  drive  to  the 
nearest  store,  and  return  with  ice  cream 
for  all  the  fellows  in  the  party. 

He  can  fish,  too,  make  no  mistake  about 
that!  But  he  never  lets  fishing  interfere 
with  the  pure  joy  of  being  outdoors.  He  has 
learned  the  precious  knack  of  taking  life 
in  its  stride. 

We  were  fishing  together,  one  dark  night, 
when  Brooks  stepped  on  a slippery  rock  and 
went  in  up  to  his  breast,  boots  and  all. 

He  didn’t  utter  a word  of  complaint. 
Being  wet,  he  went  right  on  fishing  from  his 
new  position.  And  he  caught  some  beautiful 
bass  in  the  next  hour. 

I love  to  fish  with  Brooks.  He’s  my  bal- 
ance wheel.  I’m  apt  to  use  sulphurous 
language  when  the  fates  are  against  me — 


“I  just  got  up  to  rest,”  explained 

but  Brooks  never  fails  to  snap  me  out  of  it 
with  his  slow  grin  and  gentle  tongue. 

The  Lover  of  Trout 

For  tenacity  of  purpose,  for  single-minded 
devotion  in  angling  I go  for  lessons  to  my 
friend  Bob. 

Bob  is  a lover  of  trout.  He  reads  all  the 
magazines,  he  spends  hours  at  his  work  table 
tying  new  lures,  and  he  experiments — aiming 
at  his  life’s  ambition  to  catch  a trout  that 
weighs  more  than  five  pounds. 

He’s  a stickler  for  fine,  light  tackle  and 
for  dainty  flies.  He’s  always  ready  to  try 
something  new.  He  pores  over  the  barom- 
eter and  tables  that  purport  to  show  when 
fish  will  bite. 


Brooks  at  3 'o’clock  in  the  morning. 

He  literally  worships  the  trout  he  sees 
in  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the 
while  he  has  designs  on  their  freedom. 

Bob  has  been  my  inspiration  to  be  a pio- 
neering angler,  to  attempt  to  work  out 
problems  for  myself,  and  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  theorv  of  angling  until  I have  put 
it  to  the  test  myself. 

Knowing  him  drives  me  to  the  determina- 
tion to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about 
angling,  keeps  me  from  letting  well  enough 
alone,  convinces  me  that  brash  indeed  is  the 
man  who  considers  that  he  has  learned  the 
last  word  in  angling. 

Lone  Wolf  Old-Timer 

Next  on  my  list  is  the  lone  wolf  old- 
timer,  whom  we  shall  call  Millard.  He  al- 
ways piqued  my  imagination — because  in 
spite  of  all  the  hinting  I did  he  wouldn’t 
take  me  fishing. 

Millard  has  caught  trout  since  before  I 
was  bom.  He  is  a devotee  of  the  wet  fly. 
He  does  most  of  his  fishing  at  night,  in  a 
stream  near  my  home  city  which,  because 
of  its  tricky  rock  formations  and  deep  and 
dangerous  pools,  most  fellows  treat  with  re- 
spect even  in  daytime. 

He  ties  his  own  leaders  and  makes  his  own 
flies.  He  hates  improvements  which  open 
streams  to  easy  public  access. 

Millard  has  a couple  of  close  buddies  as 
shy  and  secretive  as  himself.  But  they  are 
no  game  hogs.  One  or  two  trout  for  a trip  is 
their  limit — and  those  one  or  two  trout  are 
always  big  ones. 

Millard,  as  I have  said,  has  piqued  my 
imagination.  He  has  put  an  air  of  mystery 
into  fishing  that  increases  the  fascination 
of  the  sport  for  me.  Knowing  him  has  added 
to  the  richness  of  my  own  experiences. 

The  Deliberate  Purist 

If  you  ever  have  fished  with  a man  who 
can  sit  idly  on  a rock,  smoking  a cigarette, 
until  a trout  rises — and  then  go  fish  for  it 
and  return  to  resume  the  watch  when  it  is 
either  caught  or  put  down — you  also  have  a 
friend  like  my  friend  Howard. 

We  fellows  laughingly  call  him  a rock- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Howard  likes  to  sit  on  a rock  and  wait  for  the  trout  to  begin  feeding. 
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TROUTING  TODAY 

War  Time  Conditions  Pose  the  Angler  With  New  Problems 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


SIGNS  of  the  times  are  already  manifest 
on  many  of  our  trout  waters.  It  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  scout  around 
on  Central  Pennsylvania  streams  on  opening 
day  and  in  many  instances  the  “doubling 
up”  of  fishermen  in  cars  of  their  buddies 
was  to  be  observed.  This  is  just  another 
sign  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  Keystone 
anglers  are  carrying  conservation-minded- 
ness  in  their  favorite  sport  right  into  the 
war  effort,  doing  their  part  to  save  every 
available  ounce  of  tire  rubber.  All  of  which 
prompted  us  to  comment  on  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  today  in  our  fishing.  While 
transportation  looms  as  a major  problem, 
there  are  others  that  have  direct  bearing  on 
the  angler’s  sport.  Tackle  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  have  in  most  part  already  turned 
their  production  into  the  war  effort  and 
when  the  present  supply  of  rods,  lines,  reels, 
lures,  in  fact  all  equipment,  has  been  put 
into  service,  it  will  in  all  probability,  have 
to  do  for  the  duration.  The  same  goes  for 
that  vital  form  of  equipment,  particularly 
in  trout  fishing,  rubber  boots  and  waders. 
Proper  care  of  what  we  now  have  in  the 
fishing  line  will  go  far  toward  assuring  our 
sport  in  the  days  to  come. 

In  a way,  this  need  for  conservation  of  our 
present  fishing  supplies  may  eventually  lead 
to  greater  satisfaction  in  our  sport.  If  we’re 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a new  double 
tapered  fly  line,  either  silk  or  nylon,  we’re 
almost  certain  to  lavish  more  care  on  it 
than  ever  before.  The  chance  of  snagging 
precious  hip  boots  or  waders  is  apt  to  make 
us  more  cautious  in  our  movements  while 
astream.  And  caution  in  approach,  as  has 
been  stressed  before,  has  proved  the  undoing 
of  more  than  one  hefty  trout.  As  for  those 


long  distance  trips  in  the  old  bus  to  distant 
trout  waters,  where,  rumor  has  it,  lies  per- 
fection in  trouting,  they’re  probably  out  for 
the  duration.  So  what?  Chances  are  we’ll 
be  finding  fishing  right  in  our  own  backyard 
that  far  exceeds  our  fondest  expectation. 
This  last  angle  is  perhaps  worth  expanding. 

A glance  over  the  record  trout  of  recent 
years  caught  in  Pennsylvania  reveals  an 
amazing  number  of  big  fish,  particularly  in 
the  brown  classification,  taken  near  larger 
centers  of  population.  Just  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, Jack  Hauser  of  Allentown  demon- 
strated this  fact.  Fishing  virtually  within  the 
outskirts  of  Allentown,  Hauser  hooked  and 
landed  a giant  brown  trout  of  13  pounds,  5 
ounces  that  has  topped  all  brown  trout  to  be 
entered  on  the  Angler  honor  roll.  Big  trout 
get  that  way  in  our  intensively  fished  waters 
because  they  have  amassed  over  the  years  a 
cunning  through  first  hand  acquaintance 
with  the  fishermen’s  lures.  Fishing  for  them 
in  our  own  backyard  carries  with  it  satis- 
faction of  the  first  water. 

Several  other  factors  tied  in  with  fishing 
under  present  emergency  conditions  are 
worthy  of  note.  One  already  mentioned  by 
Dick  Fortney  in  his  splendid  recent  article, 
“Don’t  Go  Soft — Fish!”  concerned  the  risk 
of  parking  the  family  bus  in  remote  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Tire  thefts  are  hazards  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  his  suggestion  to 
park  near  the  residence  of  a friend  is 
worthwhile  insurance.  Then,  still  another 
angle  comes  up,  the  saving  not  only  of  tires 
but  of  equally  vital  gasoline  here  in  the 
east.  Cutting  down  on  speed  in  driving  to 
our  pet  waters  will  accomplish  both  to  a 
notable  extent  and  will  lead  to  the  additional 
satisfaction  that  we  are  doing  our  patriotic 


Nets  confiscated  by  Warden  Keith  Harter.  Fishing  waters  minus  fishermen  may  pose  a problem 
in  enforcement. 


Streams  near  populous  centers,  such  as  the 
Little  Lehigh  at  Allentown  are  certain  to  get  a 
heavy  play  during  the  present  season. 

| 

bit  while  pursuing  our  pet  sport.  Finally, 
many  of  us  can  recall  years  back,  before 
good  roads  and  the  auto  made  it  ridiculously 
easy  to  reach  virtually  any  trout  stream,  the 
satisfaction  we  had  in  tramping  five  or  ten 
miles  to  water  we  intended  to  fish.  It  is 
probable  that  trout  taken  on  those  jaunts 
bring  back  to  us  many  pleasant  recollections 
today,  and  a revival  of  the  custom  has  far- 
reaching  possibilities  from  the  angle  of  health. 

Conservation  Angles 

It’s  a safe  bet  that  all  of  us  want  friends 
who  are  now  with  the  armed  forces  to  re- 
turn to  streams  that  will  yield  them  every 
bit  as  much  or  preferably  more  sport  than 
they  formerly  enjoyed.  With  that  thought 
uppermost,  now  is  the  time  to  carry  into 
practice  the  conservation  creed  at  its  best. 

“If  you  would  catch  more  trout,  kill  less”, 
a slogan  that  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners has  stressed  for  years,  now,  it  seems  to 
us,  assumes  a double-barreled  meaning.  We 
can  have  sport,  plenty  of  it,  take  a lot  of 
trout  and  kill  a very  few,  with  the  thought 
that  we  are  fulfilling  a trust  placed  with  us 
by  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  continua- 
tion of  an  outdoors  free  to  every  American. 

In  line  with  this  topic,  we  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  following  letter 
from  a splendid  North  Tier  sportsman,  Lou 
Stevenson  of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County.  Lou, 
who  is  now  with  the  Navy,  writes: 

“April  15,  1942  A.  D.  The  opening  day  of 
trout  season.  This  year,  as  in  years  past, 

I went  to  bed  the  night  of  the  14th  think- 
ing of  opening  days  spent  on  various  Penn- 
sylvania streams,  Big  Pine  Creek,  Little  Pine, 
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Memories  of  outdoor  cooking  and  carefree  days  astream  are  linked  closely  to  the  family  bus. 
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Block  House  Run,  Fishing  Creek  at  Lamar, 
Trout  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Slate  Run,  all  streams 
famous  in  north  central  Pennsylvania  for 
brook  and  brown  trout  fishing.  As  in  years 
past,  I pictured  a fat  brookie  lying  under 
that  overhanging  bank.  A nice  brownie 
by  that  big  rock  at  the  tail  of  the  riffle. 
Finally,  I fell  asleep,  but  dreams  of  fishing 
were  with  me  and  I rolled  restlessly  in  my 
bed.  Finally,  just  before  dawn,  I was  awak- 
ened by  a loud  discordant  note.  No,  it  wasn’t 
the  old  alarm  clock,  as  in  years  past  telling 
me  to  hurry,  time  to  go  fishing,  but  a bugle 
sounding  reveille.  Instead  of  jumping  into 
my  old  fishing  clothes,  loading  rod,  basket 
and  waders  into  the  car,  it  was  get  up,  put 
on  a uniform,  strap  on  a belt  and  bayonet, 
grab  a rifle  and  prepare  to  drill. 

“No,  April  15th  this  year  was  not  to  be 
spent  as  in  years  past.  Instead  of  hearing  a 
grouse  drumming  in  the  woods,  it  was  a 
drummer  beating  time  for  a company  on  the 
drill  field.  Instead  of  the  buzzing  of  an 
insect  awakened  early  by  the  hot  spring 
sun,  it  was  the  angry  drone  of  Navy  planes 
overhead.  Instead  of  the  murmur  of  a fav- 
orite trout  stream,  it  was  the  pounding  of 
waves  on  the  breakwater. 

“All  day,  as  I drilled  with  my  company 
and  performed  the  various  duties  assigned 
to  me,  my  thoughts  were  of  trout  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  enjoying  the  day  as 
they  wanted  to.  I wondered  whether  my  boy 
was  fishing.  How  he  enjoys  it,  and  how  I 
would  enjoy  spending  the  day  on  a stream 
with  him!  Most  of  all  I wondered  whether 
those  at  home  were  remembering  those  of 
us  who  were  doing  our  small  part  so  that 
they,  their  children  and  our  children  could 
: continue  to  go  fishing,  enjoy  the  outdoors  and 
live  a free  life. 

“I  wondered  whether  they  were  releasing 
that  small  undersize  trout  and  returning  it 
carefully  to  the  water  so  that  some  day 
we  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  return 
may  have  a chance  to  land  it.  I wondered 
whether  anyone  felt  that  now  that  so  many 
boys  are  in  the  services  of  their  country, 
the  streams  won’t  be  so  crowded  and  chances 
for  a full  creel  would  be  better.  I also 
found  myself  wondering  whether  the  fight 
against  pollution  of  our  streams  would  be 
continued,  particularly  against  those  anxious 
to  make  money  out  of  the  war  regardless  of 
cost  in  fish  and  wildlife,  and  whether  we 
were  being  remembered  by  our  many  sports- 
men’s associations. 

“In  vain,  I have  looked  through  the  li- 
braries and  reading  rooms  at  this  training 
camp  for  a copy  of  the  Angler  or  the  Game 
News.  What  a small  amount  it  would  cost 
one  of  the  county  sportsmen’s  associations  to 
put  either  or  both  in  a camp  where  they 
would  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
Pennsylvania  boys  who  read  them  at  home. 

“No,  we  in  the  various  services  of  our 
country  didn’t  forget  you  at  home  on  April 
15th.  We  hope  you  will  not  forget  us.” 

Sort  of  brings  a lump  into  the  throat,  this 
letter,  doesn’t  it,  brother  angler?  Makes  a 
fellow  want  to  assure  Lou  and  all  the  other 
fine  sportsmen,  whose  comradeship  on  the 
streams  we  miss  so  much  today,  that  those 
ideals  they’ve  established  for  the  folks  back 
home  will  be  lived  up  to  to  the  limit.  Sure 
thing,  the  sportsman’s  creel  assumes  greater 
significance  today  than  it  ever  did  before, 
and  for  all  of  us  there  is  one  great  resolu- 
tion to  make:  keep  faith  with  those  who  are 
giving  their  all  for  this  grand  nation  of  ours. 

1 : 


As  a group,  we  anglers_  are  extremely 
fortunate.  In  rod,  hook  and  line  fishing, 
it  is  possible  literally  to  “eat  our  cake  and 
have  it,  too”.  For  those  of  us  who  hunt  as 
well  as  fish,  how  often  do  we  feel  a twinge 
of  regret  after  the  fast  action  that  follows  the 
flush  of  gaudy  ringneck  cock  or  grouse  be- 
fore a pointing  dog?  Split-second  speed  of 
the  plummeting  bird,  fast,  pivoting  gun  point- 
ing and  then  a charge  of  shot  that  crumples 
the  quarry — here  is  cream  sport,  the  ultimate 
in  thrills  for  the  sportsman.  But  later,  when 
after  a tender-mouthed  retrieve  by  the  dog 
we  stroke  the  glossy  feathers,  there  may 
come  a half  formed  wish  that  a vibrant  game 
bird  still  pulsed  with  life.  How  different  is 
the  trout  fisherman’s  opportunity.  There 
comes  the  flashing  rise  of,  say,  a 10  inch 
rainbow  trout  to  a lightly  floating  Cahill, 
its  frenzied  leaps  from  the  water  and  the 
pulsating  feel  of  the  light  bamboo  as  the 
fish  is  being  let  to  met.  Then  an  ultimate 


and  supreme  satisfaction  as  we  carefully  dis- 
engage the  tiny  hook  and  permit  the  quarry 
to  swim  away,  knowing  that  it  may  still 
furnish  sport  for  other  anglers  or  for  a 
return  engagement  in  the  near  future.  Here 
is  golden  opportunity  for  sport  in  which 
we  can  enjoy  all  the  thrills  without  killing 
the  source  of  our  sport. 

Subscribers  to  this  magazine  have  fre- 
quently in  the  past  urged  the  setting  of  per- 
sonal creel  limits  by  individual  fishermen, 
well  below  the  ten  daily  permitted  under 
the  law.  The  number  suggested  has  ranged 
from  one  trout  a day  to  five.  As  to  size 
limit,  we  know  a number  of  ace  trouters 
who  would  not  think  of  killing  a trout  under 
10  inches  in  length  and  one  or  two  who  set 
minimum  size  at  15  inches.  The  ideal  backing 
this  creed  of  killing  only  a few  trout  a 
season  and  worthwhile  fish  when  one  is 
killed  is  gaining  more  advocates  in  Penn- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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THE  GRADE 


/VO-/.  BILLY  STONEBACK  OF  LAMS  DALE  PA., 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  NINE  NAS  MADE  A GOOD 
START  TOWARD  BEING  ONE  OF  OOP  FUTURE 
PLUGG  E RS . 


no-2,  competent  instructors  ARE  PROU/OED  TO 

TRAIN  YOUNG  BOY  IN  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  C AST/NG. 


Juvenile  Casting  Classes  are  now  be- 
ing sponsored  by  many  Fishing  Clubs 
and  are  doing  much  to  repopularize  cast- 
ing in  the  East.  With  the  young  forma- 
tive and  enthusiastic  material  now  being 
coached  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
East  and  West  can  fight  out  the  Na- 
tional Championships  on  an  equal  basis. 
They’re  also  a big  help  to  the  Ole  Man. 

4k\AfHY  don’t  you  take  him  with  you, 
VwJoe?  You  know  he’d  enjoy  it  and 
he’s  too  young  to  go  alone.” 

“Now  listen,  Mary.  I haven’t  had  a day 


Bij  William  J. -Ellis  Sr. 


off  to  go  fishing  for  two  months,  and  if  you 
think  I’m  going  to  be  bothered  taking  care 
of  a ten-year- old,  you’re  all  wrong.  I’m 
going  for  recreation. — not  work.” 

“But  Buddy  won’t  be  any  trouble,  I’m  sure. 
You  won’t  have  to  watch  him.  He  won’t  run 
away,  or  get  lost.” 

“It’s  not  that  Mary,  but  he’ll  want  to  fish, 
and  my  entire  day  will  be  spent  rigging 
up  his  tackle,  baiting  his  hook,  casting  for 
him,  untangling  his  backlashes,  and  all  that. 
I won’t  have  a minute’s  real  fishing  all  day.” 
“Joe,  picture  yourself  thirty  years  ago, 
watching  your  father  go  off  for  a day’s 


fishing  and  refusing  to  take  you  along,  when 
that  was  the  thing  you  wanted  to  do  most 
How  would  you  have  liked  it?” 

Joe  was  beginning  to  weaken,  and  he 
realized  it,  for  the  only  reply  he  could 
make  to  Mary’s  last  question  was,  “My  dad 
never  went  fishing.”  Mary  said  no  more 
but  quietly  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and 
began  preparing  lunch  for  two.  She  hadn’t 
been  married  to  Joe  for  fifteen  years  with- 
out learning  the  value  of  diplomacy. 

There  were  few  cars  on  the  road  that 
morning  and  they  made  excellent  time  until 
they  had  come  to  that  stretch  of  salt  marsh 


NO-I  GEORGE  LENTZ  15  AN  APT  PUPIL 
OF  HIS  FATHER,  THE  FORMER  WORLD'S 
CHAMPION  SURF  CASTER 
NO- 2.  DR  STONE  BACH  OF  LANDSDALE, 
PA.  MADE  A REAL  PAL  OF  HIS  SON 
BILLY  BY  TEACHING  HIM  HOW  TO  CAST. 
NO-3.  DONALD  OTT,  OF  GLOUCHESTER, 
AND  H/5  DAD  ARE  A GREAT  COMB- 
INATION ON  THE  PLUG  ACCURACY  COURTS 
NO-4.  BOB  EA6LES  A T SIXTEEN  BECAME 
THE  NATIONAL  Boy  SURF  CHAMPION, 
NO-5. HERE'S  GEORGE  LENTZ  /N 
ACTION i AN  ELEVEN  VEAR  OLD  WHIRL- 
WIND. 

NO-6.  A GROUP  OF  B0y5  WAITING 
THEIR  TURN  TO  CAST  AT  THE  DOVER 
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that  separated  the  mainland  from  the  beach. 
Here  a mist  had  come  up  out  of  the  sea  and 
hung  like  a heavy  blanket  over  the  road. 
The  early  morning  sun  pierced  it  like  a 
huge  ball  of  lire.  Overhead,  the  squawking 
of  an  occasional  gull  coming  through  the 
fog,  indicated  that  they  were  approaching 
their  destination. 

“What  reel  did  you  bring  for  me  dad?” 
“My  old  free-spool  Pennell.” 

“Good!  I was  hoping  you’d  let  me  use 
that.  I just  cleaned  it  up  the  other  day.” 
“You  what!” 

“Cleaned  it.  Took  it  all  apart,  washed  it 
all  off  with  gasoline,  dried  it,  and  then  put 
plenty  of  vaseline  in  the  gears  and  around 
the  moving  parts  before  I assembled  it.” 

Joe  nearly  ran  the  car  into  a ditch  and 
it  wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  fog,  “Who  ever  gave 
you  permission  to  monkey  around  my  fishing 
tackle;”  he  exclaimed. 

“Why  dad,  it  was  an  awful  mess.  You  let 
it  lay  all  winter  without  doing  a thing  to  it. 
I couldn’t  possibly  have  used  it  in  that  con- 
dition. And  mother  told  me  last  week  she 
thought  you’d  take  me  today.” 

“Oh,  she  did!  Did  she?  Well,  tell  me  this. 
Where  did  you  ever  learn  to  take  a reel 
apart?  And  how  do  you  know  that  you  got 
all  the  parts  back?” 

“I  got  them  back,  all  right.  I learned 
how  to  do  it  last  summer  while  I was  visit- 
ing cousin  Eddie  in  Philadelphia.” 

“I  didn’t  know  Eddie  ever  went  fishing. 
Does  your  uncle  Fred  have  any  fishing 
tackle?” 

“No  dad,  uncle  Fred  plays  golf  all  the 
time,  but  Eddie  and  I used  to  listen  every 
week  to  a man  broadcast  all  about  hunting 
and  fishing.  One  night  he  announced  that 
a local  fishing  club  was  giving  free  casting 
lessons  to  boys  under  fifteen  years  old.  They 
wanted  the  boys’  parents  to  go  along,  so 
we  got  uncle  Fred  to  take  us.” 

“Where  did  they  cast?  In  the  river?” 

“No,  they  had  a large  field  all  laid  out 
for  casting.  It  was  in  Fairmount  Park. 
They’d  take  a group  of  boys  out  there,  give 
them  rods  and  reels,  and  explain  how  to 
use  them.  They  showed  us  pretty  nearly 
everything  about  fishing  tackle.” 


-v- 


BUDDY  MADE  A CAST  THAT  EVEH  JOE,  WITH  ALL  HIS  YEARS  OF  F/SH! HG^EHY) 


“Who  did  all  the  explaining?” 

“Expert  casters,  men  who  went  all  over 
and  cast  in  tournaments.  They  all  belonged 
to  the  club  I mentioned  and  the  club  had 
their  best  casters  come  out  to  teach  the 
boys.” 

Joe  was  beginning  to  get  interested.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  ten-year-old  son  of  his 
really- — No,  that  was  expecting  too  much. 
They’d  soon  be  down  on  the  beach  now, 
and  he’d  show  the  kid  some  real  surf  east- 
ing. What  did  tournament  casters  know 
about  fishing  anyway?  Huh!  Dry  land 
anglers! 

The  last  bridge  was  crossed  and  they 
were  now  driving  along  the  hard  packed 
sand  at  the  water’s  edge.  Joe  knew  a good 
spot  about  two  miles  further  up  the  beach. 
The  tide  still  had  a couple  of  hours  to  run 
out.  Conditions  were  perfect. 

With  the  car  parked  safely  beyond  the 


BUDDY  WE  AIT  RIGHT  TO  WORK  OA/  THE  TACKLE. 


high  water  mark  they  carried  their  tackle  ! 
down  close  to  the  water  and  while  Joe 
began  to  cut  up  the  bait  Buddy  was  fussing 
around  the  tackle.  Another  surprise  was  in 
store  for  Joe.  That  ten-year-old  went  about 
rigging  up  as  if  he’d  been  doing  it  all  his 
life.  Before  the  bait  was  prepared,  both 
rods  were  resting  in  sand  spikes  and  ready 
for  business — hooks,  sinkers,  swivels,  n’ every- 
thing. 

Secretly  Joe  was  proud  of  the  kid,  but 
they  still  hadn’t  done  any  fishing.  “Wanl 
me  to  throw  it  out  for  you  boy?”  he  offered 

“No  dad,  its  more  fun  when  you  cast  il 
yourself.” 

Joe  tossed  his  lead  out  into  the  breakers 
and  turned  to  watch  Buddy  in  his  first  at- 
tempt in  getting  it  out  where  they  were.  He 
wasn’t  kept  waiting.  Balancing  himsel! 
firmly  on  both  feet,  Buddy  swung  his  roc 
back  with  a five  foot  lead  of  line  allowing 
his  sinker  to  rest  for  an  instant  on  the  sand 
the  full  length  of  the  rod  and  the  lead  be- 
hind him. 

Suddenly  twisting  his  body  he  brought 
that  rod  around  in  a perfect  arc  that  carried 
the  hook,  line,  and  sinker  in  the  direction 
of  Europe  at  an  upward  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  Gradually  applying  thumb  pres- 
sure on  the  spool  of  his  reel.  Buddy  com- 
pleted a cast  that  even  Joe,  with  all  his 
years  of  surf  fishing,  envied.  The  kid  was 
good. 

Joe  at  last  realized  that  he  had  found  a 
new  pal.  The  best  pal  in  the  world,  his 
own  son.  His  minds  eye  pictured  many  fu- 
ture trips  that  instead  of  dreading,  he  would 
anticipate  with  pleasure. 

He  even  felt  envious  of  the  instructors 
who  had  made  such  a good  job  of  his  boy. 
Why  hadn’t  he  done  it  first?  Well,  jealous 
or  not,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  upon 
arriving  home  would  be  to  write  a letter 
to  the  sponsors  of  that  casting  class  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  wonderful  work 
they  were  doing. 

Joe’s  discovery  of  his  son’s  ability  to  cast 
brings  to  light  a new  phase  of  our  educa- 
tional system  that  has  probably  been  ne- 
glected more  than  any  other,  even  in  the 
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ield  of  sports.  Fishing  is,  by  far,  the  most 
popular  recreational  sport  in  our  country; 
i recent  survey  showed  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
ion  faithful  disciples.  In  this  group  are 
he  most  learned  scholars,  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  most  humble  of  unskilled 
workers.  President  Cleveland  is  credited 
vith  saying,  “When  I have  a real  problem 
;o  solve,  something  that  requires  constructive 
hinking;  I put  all  work  aside  and  go  fish- 
ng.  I generally  come  back  with  the  solu- 
;ion.” 

Considering  all  this,  isn’t  it  strange  that 
ve  never  hear  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
mgling  being  included  in  the  educational 
system  for  youthful  America?  It  is  true 
that  a few  of  our  colleges  have  recently 
Included  these  principles  in  their  curriculum; 
DUt,  why  wait  until  the  boy  is  old  enough 
’or  college?  The  average  boy  of  eight  or  ten 
s capable  of  grasping  the  fundamentals  of 
casting;  and,  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity, 
hink  how  many  years  of  pleasure  are  added 
o his  life. 

Like  our  friend  Joe,  there  are  thousands 
>f  fathers  in  this  country  who  anticipate  the 
lay  when  their  offspring  will  go  as  their 
(companion  on  a fishing  trip.  Most  of  them 
laven’t  the . patience  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  or  just  neglect  it  until 
he  boy’s  recreational  interests  have  devel- 
oped along  other  lines,  on  which,  probably, 
hey  will  have  nothing  in  common.  Brother, 
>ne  way  to  hold  on  to  that  boy  is  to  teach 
i im  how  to  cast. 

Fishing  clubs  in  various  parts  of  our 
country  are  realizing  this  need  and  are  try- 
ng  to  correct  it  by  organizing  juvenile  cast- 
ng  classes  such  as  the  one  ten-year- old 
3uddy  attended.  Tackle  manufacturers  are 
cooperating  by  furnishing  equipment, 
tadio  commentators  are  helping  by  an- 
louncing  the  details  and  inviting  boys  to 
ittend.  Business  and  professional  men  who 
lave  found  that  angling  is  their  best  method 
>f  relaxation,  are  sponsoring  these  classes 
ind  also  assisting  with  instructions.  All  that 
is  needed  to  make  them  a complete  suc- 
cess is  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  by 
encouraging  their  boys  to  attend.  As  in 
Joe’s  case,  the  parent  is  the  ultimate  bene- 
iciary.  And  maybe,  if  he  goes  along,  Dad 
ilso  will  learn  something. 

In  1930,  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling 
Blubs  sponsored  and  sanctioned  a National 
Boy’s  Tournament  open  to  all  boys  under 
;ixteen  years  of  age.  For  a number  of  years 
irior  to  this  a similar  event  had  been  held 
n Philadelphia  as  part  of  the  annual  Boy’s 
ATeek  activities.  This  was  the  real  begin- 
ling  of  organized  competitive  casting  for 
Joys. 

In  those  days  little  attention  was  given 
;o  group  instructions.  A few  far-sighted 
ndividuals  would  occasionally  take  hold  of 
\i  lad  and  drill  him  in  the  fundamentals,  but 
’or  the  most  part  the  boys  took  any  old 
'od  and  reel  they  could  get  and  went  out  to 
cast — by  the  only  method  they  knew— just 
;hrow  it.  From  the  ranks  of  these  juveniles 
nave  come  many  of  today’s  expert  casters. 
Their  success  is  due  entirely  to  their  ability 
:o  take  advice  from  seasoned  veterans,  plus 
ndomitable  spirit. 

In  Belmar,  N.  J.  under  the  guidance  and 
lard  work  of  Fred  Evers,  they  have  gone 
a little  further  than  most  communities  by 
conducting  juvenile  casting  classes  all  winter. 
ITred  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  school  board  to  aid  in  the 


supply  of  boy-power.  Competent  instructors 
give  the  boys  blackboard  talks  and  train 
them  in  the  technique  of  scientific  angling. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  they 
get  outside  and  cast. 

Similar  classes  are  held  in  Margate,  City, 
N.  J.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  In  the  last  named  location  classes  are 
sponsored  by  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  station  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  This  club 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  competitive  casting 
and  counts  among  its  members  many  of  the 
experts.  It  is  from  these  experts  that  the 
boys’  instructors  are  chosen. 

Any  lad  who  shows  the  proper  interest 
in  the  sport  is  eligible.  He  is  given  a thor- 
ough training  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  casting  and  fishing.  The  instructors  will 
give  him  everything  they  have,  except  their 
experience.  That’s  up  to  the  boy.  But, 
the  biggest  thing  of  all  is  up  to  dad  ...  to 
see  that  the  boy  gets  out. 

Harlan  Major  in  his  “Salt  Water  Fishing 
Tackle,”  published  in  1939  by  the  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  surf  tournament  casting.  In  speaking 
of  juvenile  casting  classes  he  says:  “This 

movement  is  doing  much  to  repopularize 
casting  in  the  East  and  with  the  young 
formative  and  enthusiastic  material  now  be- 
ing coached  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
East  and  the  West  can  fight  out  the  national 
championships  on  an  equal  basis.” 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Ralph 
Bowman,  who  is  still  young,  none  of  the 
expert  casters  in  the  East  have  the  chance 
of  the  proverbial  snowball  against  the  dis- 
tance record  now  held  by  August  P.  Liven- 
ais  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  recog- 
nized experts  are  at  an  age  where  any  im- 
provement necessitating  a change  in  their 
present  style,  and  possibly  equipment,  would 
put  them  back  in  the  novice  class.  But  boys 
of  high  school  age  and  younger,  if  prop- 
erly coached,  can  start  out  with  the  benefit 
of  years  of  experience  already  gained  by  the 
older  casters. 

With  this  advantage  at  the  start  we  will 
find  many  a lad  whose  individual  style  and 
ability  will  enable  him  to  go  right  to  the 


top.  Who  knows?  The  next  decade  may 
bring  forth  records  that  will  leave  that  705 
foot  cast  of  champion  Livenais  far  behind. 

Returning  to  our  friends  Joe  and  Buddy; 
it  was  dusk  when  the  car  pulled  in  the 
driveway  and  two  tired  and  hungry  anglers 
got  out  . . . plus  a basket  of  fish.  The 
fragrant  odors  of  a hot  dinner  wafted  through 
the  window.  Mary’s  trim  figure  was  outlined 
in  the  doorway — a silhouette  against  the 
background  of  electric  light  from  within. 

“Hello  Joe!”  she  called,  “did  you  have  a 
good  day’s  fishing?” 

“No-o,  I couldn’t  fish  for  watching  that 
kid.  But  say!  You  ought  to  see  him  cast.” 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGAN- 
IZING AND  CONDUCTING 
JUVENILE  CASTING  GROUPS 


Enlist  expert  casters  to  act  as  instructors, 
and  be  assured  of  their  cooperation  to  make 
the  project  a success.  Appoint  a supervisor 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  instructors  and 
formulate  a plan.  Select  a man  familiar  with 
the  requirements  needed  to  make  a good 
caster  and  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  handling  boys. 

Have  sufficient  equipment  on  hand  and  try 
to  keep  it  uniform.  If  boys  want  to  buy  their 
own  equipment,  the  purchase  should  only 
be  made  upon  advice  from  an  instructor. 
However,  if  you  are  sponsoring  this  project 
in  the  interest  of  true  sportsmanship,  you 
will  exclude  no  one,  so  be  sure  and  have 
rods,  reels,  and  lines  on  hand  for  the  kids 
that  don’t  have  their  own. 

Avoid  loaned  equipment — better  to  raise 
the  money  and  purchase  enough  outfits  to 
accommodate  the  entire  group.  Manufac- 
turers, if  acquainted  with  the  project,  will 
often  give  substantial  discounts,  and  where 
ethical,  may  even  donate  a number  of  outfits. 

Use  your  local  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
schoolteachers,  etc.,  to  interest  boys  in  cast- 
ing. Encourage  boys,  especially  the  younger 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FEDERATION 


THE  Eleventh  Annual  gathering  of  the 
Federation  held  in  Harrisburg  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  and  14,  may  be  over  but  it  is  by  no 
means  forgotten.  From  it  sprung  some  pro- 
grams which  are  so  timely  and-  important, 
so  wide  in  scope,  and  so  far  flung  in  appli- 
cation that  they  will  keep  every  organiza- 
tion and  individual  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration on  their  toes  from  now  on  until  next 
hunting  season  rolls  around. 

Post  War  Program 

Two  of  these  programs  merit  special  men- 
tion because  they  have  a direct  bearing  on 
National  Defense.  The  one  embodies  a far- 
reaching  plan  of  post  war  recreational  re- 
habilitation designed  to  create  more  and 
more  outdoor  facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  details  of  this  tremend- 
ous undertaking  are  now  being  worked  out 
by  Dr.  R.  E.  Anthony,  Secretary  of  the  South 
Central  Division,  who  sponsored  it  and  who 
discussed  its  possibilities  at  length  during  the 
convention,  Charles  Nehf,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Southeast  Division,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Banker,  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee 
of  the  Federation. 

It  would  not  be  fair  either  to  Dr.  Anthony 
or  the  members  of  his  committee  to  divulge 
at  this  time  any  specific  details  of  the  proj- 
ect or  its  plan  of  administration  because  it 
is  dependent  upon  too  many  involved  factors, 
some  of  which  must  still  be  explored.  How- 
ever, in  substance  it  will  not  only  call  for 
an  enormous  health  and  recreational  pro- 
gram but  it  will  provide  a means  of  assimilat- 
ing thousands  of  men  after  the  war  at  a time 
when  there  must  certainly  exist  a labor  de- 
pression of  some  degree  or  other.  As  soon 
as  Dr.  Anthony  and  his  committee  have 
amassed  sufficient  information  on  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  it  will  be  published  in 
the  Games  News  for  your  information  and 
study. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Harvesting  Program 

The  other  program,  which  has  been  out- 
lined rather  thoroughly  on  the  editorial  page, 
is  one  which  calls  for  immediate  action  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  National  Defense. 
It  is  a program  not  to  be  taken  lightly  by 
any  means;  it  is  one  which  will  produce 
tremendous  dividends  if  it  is  backed  whole- 
heartedly by  all  concerned. 

While  President  Merrits,  in  outlining  it, 
referred  in  particular  to  the  associated  clubs 
of  the  Federation  and  their  membership,  he 
by  no  means  excluded  non- affiliated  clubs  or 
individuals.  Helping  farmers  to  harvest  their 
grain  is  a job  anyone  can  do.  Anyone  can 
spend  at  least  part  of  a day  in  the  fields  with- 
out requiring  subsequent  treatment  for  aching 
backs  or  tired  limbs.  The  members  of  Junior 
Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.,  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  lend  a hand.  The  more  the  mer- 
rier. Remember  we  are  interested  these  days 
in  only  one  thing — winning  a war.  All  other 
things  are  secondary  even  though  essential; 
but  to  win  a war  our  armed  forces,  our  home 
workers,  our  allies  must  eat. 

Junior  Clubs 

While  not  mentioned  as  a specific  program 
the  matter  of  an  auxiliary  association  of 
Junior  Clubs  is  one  which  merits  serious 
thought.  There  are  numerous  such  clubs  in 
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existence  today,  but  no  effort  has  been  made 
yet  to  effect  a State-wide  organization  or  to 
plan  a year-round  program  of  activities  for 
them.  If  the  Federation  ever  undertakes  such 
a task  it  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  State  Departments  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Conservation  Education 

(Robert  Steventon,  Chairman) 

While  the  report  of  this  committee  was  not 
particularly  encouraging  it  was  not  discour- 
aging. And  the  fact  that  the  committee  was 
not  much  nearer  its  goal  is  no  indication  that 
its  members  were  not  active;  they  were  ex- 
tremely active.  The  conservation  education 
programs  of  several  other  States  were  studied. 
Robert  Steventon,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, enrolled  in  the  Conservation  Laboratory 
of  Ohio  State  University  for  six  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  writer  and  C.  Gordon 
Krieble,  one  of  his  assistants,  spent  ten  days 
at  the  same  laboratory  observing  its  opera- 


tion and  a National  Conference  on  Conserva- 
tion Education  and  Publicity  was  attended. 
On  the  basis  of  these  and  past  surveys  a 
specific  program  for  Pennsylvania  was  recom- 
mended as  follows:  That  a summer  school 
similar  to  the  Ohio  Conservation  Laboratory 
be  sponsored  by  some  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Commonwealth  on  a credit 
basis,  and  that  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
adopt  conservation  as  one  of  their  primary  j 
requirements;  that  someone  be  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  work 
up  study  units  for  in-service  teachers  and  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  based  on  the 
material  now  being  published  by  the  various 
conservation  departments. 

This  plan  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  where 
it  is  now  undergoing  further  study  following 
which  its  merits  will  be  determined  at  a 
round  table  discussion  of  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  those  J 
of  the  various  conservation  agencies,  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  Federation,  repre- 
sentatives of  such  outside  agencies  as  the 
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Women’s  Clubs,  Garden  Clubs,  etc.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  meeting  will  be  called  shortly. 
Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  inculcate  con- 
servation education  in  our  schools.  The  war 
h^-s  already  made  people  conservation  con- 
scious. It  is  making  all  of  them  more  con- 
servation-minded. It  is  our  job  to  see  that 
they  remain  that  way  permanently. 

Fish  Committee 

(Ben  Kane,  Chairman) 

The  report  of  the  Fish  Committee,  aside 
from  commending  the  Fish  Commission  on 
certain  activities  and  program  recommended 
at  last  year’s  convention,  included  several 
resolutions,  paramount  of  which  was  one 
favoring  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  restore 
fishing  streams  to  their  former  condition  fol- 
lowing highway  improvements.  The  resolu- 
tion was  based  on  complaints  that  township 
highway  supervisors  have  in  many  cases  de- 
stroyed good  fishing  areas  in  their  road  build- 
ing and  repair  programs.  Another  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  the  Fish  Commission 
district  the  State  and  appoint  supervisors  in 
charge  of  such  districts,  such  men  to  super- 
vise the  stocking  of  all  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  the  Fish  Com- 
mission make  a study  of  the  rainbow  trout 
situation  in  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  and  other  large  streams  con- 
taining these  fish,  with  a view  toward  ex- 
tending the  season  on  the  species  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  It  was  recommended  that  another  at- 
tempt be  made  to  have  a bill  passed  in  the 
Legislature  to  increase  the  fishing  license  fee 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  more  public 
fishing  waters. 

Forestry  Committee 

(Herbert  E.  Watts,  Chairman) 

This  committee  worked  up  a plan  for  State- 
wide reforestation  of  Oriental  Chestnut 


Trees,  but  before  this  could  be  presented  to 
the  various  associations  of  the  Federation, 
world  conditions  made  it  impossible  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  seed  from  China.  How- 
ever, the  committee  recommended  that  the 
various  clubs  contact  their  district  foresters 
and  purchase  the  different  nut  trees  propa- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 

Waters  in  their  various  nurseries.  Clubs  were 
also  encouraged  to  include  farmers  when 
making  distribution  of  the  trees.  In  reporting 
further  for  the  committee,  Chairman  Watts 
asked  that  it  be  enlarged  to  include  a lum- 
berman in  order  that  more  intelligent  study 

could  be  made  in  certain  sections  of  the 

State  pursuant  to  the  issuance  of  cutting  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 

Waters.  Watts  contended  that  after  exhaus- 
tive surveys  of  two  sections  in  Huntingdon 
and  Mifflin  Counties  some  sportsmen  living 
near  the  proposed  cuttings  claimed  on  the 
one  hand  that  cutting  was  a detriment, 
whereas  other  sportsmen  claimed  that  it  was 
beneficial  because  it  increased  the  game 
supply. 

Legislative  Committee 

(Charles  K.  Fox,  Chairman) 

That  a more  efficient  and  thorough  legisla- 
tive system  be  adopted  by  the  Federation 
was  recemmended  by  this  committee.  Chair- 
man Fox  said  that  only  by  a complete  re- 
organization of  the  legislative  structure  of 
the  Federation  could  its  influence  be  State- 
wide. The  committee  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  club,  county,  and  division  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  suggested  that  close 
friends  of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  people  with  excellent  contacts  should  be 
appointed  to  such  committees.  Under  the 
proposal  after  any  Federation  resolution  re- 
quiring legislation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
club,  county,  division  or  state  organization 
t should  be  referred  to  its  source  and  the 


club  and  the  county  legislative  committees 
from  the  county  in  which  it  originated  would 
be  responsible  for  having  the  bill  introduced. 
A suggestion  was  also  made  that  the  Federa- 
tion ask  the  Izaak  Walton  League  to  forward 
vital  information  on  proposed  Federal  Legis- 
lation from  time  to  time. 

Pure  Streams  Committee 

(Dr.  Darlington  R.  Kulp,  Chairman) 

The  Pure  Streams  Committee  as  usual  was 
very  active,  and  its  Chairman  attended  sev- 
eral important  conferences  on  the  subject 
during  the  year,  including  meetings  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  in 
order  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing further  pollution  of  Swatara  Creek  by 
coal  mine  wastes.  An  especially  important 
one  convened  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, the  Engineer’s  Club  of  Philadelphia  and 
other  interested  groups,  brought  out  factors 
having  to  do  with  the  pollution  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  The  comments 
of  these  various  meetings  are  too  lengthy  for 
publication  here.  However,  in  a few  words 
the  conferences  brought  out  some  salient 
facts,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Dela- 
ware-Schuylkill  problem  as  follows: 

1.  Pollution  can  and  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers. 

2.  There  are  no  technical  problems  to  interfere 
with  the  adequate  treatment  of  industrial  and 
domestic  sewage  before  the  effluent  is  discharged 
safely  into  the  rivers. 

3.  The  Schuylkill  River  must  be  protected 
against  the  discharge  of  fine  coal,  culm  and  sill 
waters  by  the  Anthracite  industries. 

4.  All  the  facts  and  factors  having  to  do  with 
the  pollution  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers 
are  known.  No  further  study,  survey  research  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  by  any  other  agency 
is  required.  Mr.  Turner  said  "You  know  why' 
this  job  must  be  done;  you  know  ‘how’  this  job 
can  be  finanoed;  the  ‘when’  remains  for  you  to 
answer.” 

5.  If  the  City  of  Philadelphia  refuses  to  act.  the 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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( Continued,  from  page  3 ) 

nacious  character  of  these  little  fellows 
would  be  their  undoing  if  they  didn’t  learn 
to  become  hook  wise. 

Streams,  however,  offer  a story  a bit  dif- 
ferent. The  currents  and  riffles  conceal  the 
identity  of  the  lure  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  chance  of  deception  is  far  greater  and 
the  panners  are  more  easily  taken.  It  must 
be  remembered  too,  that  pan  fish  have  a 
constant  battle  for  survival  because  where 
bass  and  pickerel  exist  in  the  same  waters 
with  these  little  fellows,  their  lives  are 
always  in  danger.  Of  course,  that  seems  to 
be  a part  of  the  divine  plan  of  nature,  and 
goodness  only  knows,  we  have  meddled  too 
much  already  with  the  balance  of  nature. 
I always  think  of  that  verse  of  the  poem, 
“The  Builders”  that  tells  us  that 
Nothing  useless  is  or  low 
Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

Since  we  know  the  above  to  be  only  too 
true,  let  us  consider  the  little  panners  as 
gamey,  cocky,  fighting  little  bantam  scrap- 
pers that  have  a continuous  struggle  for 
existence  and  deserve  a lot  of  credit  for 
being  able  to  cope  with  increasing  adverse 
conditions.  These  were  the  sentiments  that 
entered  my  mind  as  I released  and  watched 
the  last  perch  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
fool  dart  happily  back  into  his  native  ele- 
ment. 

I suppose  as  we  get  older  we  begin  to  sort 
of  soften,  perhaps  mellow  with  age,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  we  see  things  in  a 
different  light  than  we  did  in  the  tub  aquar- 
ium days  of  our  boyhood.  Anyway  I thought 
I saw  the  gills  of  that  noble  little  perch  re- 
tract as  though  to  smile  and  cast  a sly 
glance  of  thanks  in  my  direction  as  he  scur- 
ried away.  When  I returned  to  camp  a few 
minutes  later  I sat  down  and  penned  the 
following  lines: 


TO  A PERCH 

This  tiger  striped  little  fellow 
With  his  gaudy  vest  of  yellow 
And  a necktie  brilliant  red 
Deserves  a crown  upon  his  head. 


For  he  plays  Maw  Nature’s  game 
Everyday  he’s  quite  the  same. 

When  the  other  fishes  shirk 
He’s  always  there  to  work. 

Beneath  his  regal  robe  he  wears 
The  fighting  heart  of  his  forebears. 

And  unlike  his  vest,  my  fellow 
In  his  heart  there  is  no  yellow. 

Let’s  give  this  noble  fish  a break 
This  little  king  of  streams  or  lake, 

Maybe  a pan  fish  when  he  flops 
But  to  me,  he’s  simply  tops! 

Lots  o’  luck,  and  Light  lines. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  DRY  FLY 
FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
of  a fish  to  the  fly.  The  easiest  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  take  up  the  slack  line  with 
the  fingers  of  the  free  hand.  Frequently, 
however,  the  current  is  so  fast  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  up  the  surplus  line  fast 
enough  by  this  method,  and  the  result  is 
excess  line  beyond  the  tip  of  the  rod.  When 


this  occurs,  strip  in  the  line  with  the  hand 
not  holding  the  rod  and  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  the  hand  holding  the  rod,  grasp 
the  line  against  the  rod  after  each  stripping 
operation.  If  a rise  to  the  fly  occurs  when 
the  line  is  under  the  two  fingers  the  fisher- 
man can  stiffen  up  on  a taut  line. 

The  neatest  way  to  pick  a fly  from  the 
water  at  the  end  of  a long  float  when  the 
fly  is  close  to  the  feet  of  the  angler  is  to 
make  a high  roll  cast,  and  before  the  fly 
touches  the  water,  commence  the  back  cast. 
Then  lengthen  the  line  while  false  casting. 
The  roll  cast  is  a simple  cast.  Hold  the  rod 
straight  up  and  instead  of  going  backward 
with  the  rod  as  is  normally  the  case,  throw 
the  rod  up  and  sharply  forward.  The  line 
rolls  right  out  ahead  of  the  caster.  This  cast 
works  easiest  when  the  fly  is  approaching 
the  feet  of  the  fisherman  and  the  line  hangs 
limply  from  the  tip  of  the  high  rod. 

A common  picture  is  the  sight  of  a good 
trout  surface  feeding  within  fishing  range. 
The  dry  fly  angler  carefully  marks  the  exact 
location  of  the  fish  and  cautiously  works  his 
way  into  the  proper  casting  position.  As  he 
false  casts  he  scans  the  stream  for  more 
feeding  activity.  The  mind  of  the  inveterate 
angler  will  be  so  engrossed  in  trying  to  in- 
duce the  feeding  fish  to  rise  to  some  fly,  that 
distraction  is  practically  improbable.  As  the 
fly  floats  toward  the  trout,  tension  is  at  its 
peak.  Sometimes  it  disappears  in  a dimple; 
sometimes  it  does  not.  Here  we  have  a 
highly  skilled  science,  yet  it  can  be  acquired 
by  anyone.  Concentration  and  power  of  ob- 
servation are  of  great  importance;  drifting 
and  dreaming  is  a hamper  to  success  and 
enjoyment.  It  is  like  stalking  game  when 
one  gees  the  game.  Casting  with  wet  flies 
and  buck  tails  may  become  routine  and  even 
monotonous,  but  there  is  nothing  monotonous 
about  floating  flies  over  feeding  fish. 

Dry  fly  fishing  is  at  its  best  when  the 
water  temperature  is  around  60  degrees  F. 
When  the  water  is  below  50  degrees  or  over 
75  degrees  you  will  probably  find  surface 
fishing  a hopeless  proposition.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  are  no  natural  hatches 
beyond  this  water  temperature  range. 

The  great  fascination  of  dry  fly  fishing  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  effective, 
clean  sport,  a sport  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  concentrate  on  the  business  at  hand,  and 
a sport  in  which  we  see  much  of  what  takes 
place.  Therein  lies  the  great  appeal  of  the 
dry  fly. 


THE  COPPERHEAD 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 
the  sack.  As  I tied  the  top  of  the  sack,  I 
felt  a sharp  jag  in  the  little  finger  of  my  , 
left  hand.  Seeing  no  briars  among  the  tall  1 
weeds  and  grasses  where  we  were  standing, 

I looked  closely  at  the  sack  and  discovered 
a drop  of  amber  colored  fluid  oozing  out 
near  the  top,  and  at  once  perceived  that  it 
was  snake  venom  from  one  fang,  the  other 
having  pierced  my  finger.  Prompt  first  aid 
treatment  (there  were  about  31/2  miles  of 
rugged  hilly  country  between  us  and  our  car) 
saved  me  from  suffering  any  ill  effects. 

The  copperhead,  presumably  the  one  just 
released  in  the  sack,  was  of  course  highly 
excited,  just  having  been  caught.  Circum- 
stances have  also  led  me  to  believe  that 
poisonous  snakes  in  a sack  will  sometimes 
strike  at  other  snakes  in  the  same  con- 
tainer. Having  had  these  experiences,  I 
no  longer  carry  a sack  so  that  it  will  touch 
my  body,  nor  do  I put  valuable  harmless 
species  in  the  same  sack  with  poisonous 
ones. 

Variations 

Until  a.  few  years  ago,  there  was  only 
one  species  of  copperhead  recognized.  In 
1934  a sub-species  was  differentiated,  and  a 
third  sub-species  was  described  in  1938.  The 
cottonmouth  moccasin  of  the  southern  states 
(which  incidentally  is  not  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania) is  closely  related  to  the  copperhead, 
being  in  the  same  genus.  Other  near  rela- 
tives are  found  in  Asia.  The  ranges  of  the 
three  sub-species  of  copperheads,  as  given 
in  the  “Check  List  of  North  American  Am- 
phibians and  Reptiles”  by  Stejneger  & Bar- 
bour, are  as  follows: 

The  Southeastern  Copperhead  Agkistrodon 
mokasen  mokasen  (Beauvois)  Atlantic  Coast- 
al Plain  and  lower  Piedmont  areas  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinias  exclusive  of  pen- 
insular Florida. 

The  Northern  Copperhead  Agkistrodon 
mokasen  cupreus  (Rafinesque)  Eastern  Ok- 
lahoma and  eastern  Kansas;  higher  areas  of 
west  central  and  northwestern  Arkansas, 
Missouri  (except  southeastern  portion)  north 
to  central  Illinois,  central  Indiana,  southern 
and  eastern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  south- 
eastern New  York;  Appalachian  Highlands 
from  the  Tennessee  River  and  Northeastern 
Alabama  to  eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  Western  Copperhead  Agkistrodon 
mokasen  laticinctus  (Gloyd  and  Conant) 
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Western  and  central  Tex^s,  western  and  cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  north  to  Cowley  County, 
Kansas. 

Habitat 

Copperheads  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
any  certain  type  of  habitat,  but  are  found 
in  a variety  of  places.  They  inhabit  rocky 
ledges  along  hillsides,  meadows  at  the  sum- 
mits of  hills,  and  sometimes  along  the  val- 
leys of  streams.  The  snakes  most  commonly 
met  with  along  streams  are  not  copperheads, 
however.  The  harmless  watersnakes  may  be 
resting  on  bushes  overhanging  the  stream, 
or  lying  on  rocks  or  logs  by  or  in  the  stream, 
but  copperheads  are  more  likely  to  be  a few 
feet  back  from  the  stream  than  right  along 
the  edge,  although  of  course  watersnakes 
are  too,  so  it  is  useless  to  try  to  identify  them 
from  their  habitat.  Copperheads  are  fre- 
quently killed  when  wheat  is  being  har- 
vested due  to  the  abundance  of  mice  in 
the  fields.  The  same  field  in  the  spring  may 
not  have  a copperhead  within  a mile  or  two. 

Range 

Wanting  to  know  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  distribution  of  the  Copperhead  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  writer  consulted  Mr.  M.  Graham 
Netting,  herpetologist  for  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  Netting  is  well  versed  in  zoo- 
geography and  supplied  the  following  inter- 
esting facts: 

“The  situation  seems  to  be  this:  the  cop- 

perhead does  not  occur  within  the  area  once 
covered  by  the  Wisconsin  ice  sheet,  except 
possibly  a few  miles  within  the  boundary 
on  alluvial  soils  in  river  valleys.  It  appears 
to  occur  in  regions  of  older  glaciation,  or  in 
areas  where  the  matter  of  glaciation  or  non- 
glaciation has  not  been  decided  ...  I be- 
lieve you  can  safely  say  that  the  copperhead 
does  not  occur  north  of  the  terminal  moraine 
of  Wisconsin  glaciation  except  at  a few  places 
in  stream  valleys.” 

The  accompanying  map  of  Pennsylvania 
shows  approximately  the  limit  of  the  Wis- 
consin drift.  To  state  the  matter  intelligibly 
to  those  not  familiar  with  geology,  copper- 
heads are  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  areas 
shown  shaded  on  the  map.  There  are  rec- 
ords of  the  species  from  practically  all  of 
the  counties  in  the  unshaded  portion. 

Life  History 

Copperheads  probably  mate  shortly  after 
coming  out  of  hibernation  in  the  spring, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  is  usually  late  in 
April  or  May,  depending  on  how  early  it 
warms  up.  Few  people  have  actually  ob- 
served copperheads  in  the  act  of  mating. 
The  young  are  bom  usually  early  in  Sep- 
tember but  sometimes  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  August  or  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. The  copperhead  is  an  ovoviviparous 
species,  the  young  being  born  alive  from 
eggs  that  have  developed  within  the  body 
of  the  mother.  (Some  snakes  lay  eggs,  such 
as  the  house  snake  and  the  blacksnake).  The 
young  number  from  three  to  ten,  perhaps 
averaging  five.  This  is  a small  number  of 
young  compared  with  those  of  the  water  or 
garter  snakes  which  sometimes  have  fifty 
or  more.  Newly  born  copperheads  are  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  inches  in  length. 

The  young  snakes  are  born  with  the  fangs 
hardened  and  the  glands  containing  a small 
amount  of  venom.  It  doesn’t  receive  any 
parental  care  and  is  capable  of  caring  for 
itself.  The  bite  of  a newly  born  copper- 
head is  capable  of  poisoning  a human  being 
to  a painful  extent,  although  there  is  slight 
chance  of  it  proving  fatal  to  an  adult. 


The  food  of  the  copperhead  consists  chiefly 
of  warm-blooded  animals  such  as  mice  or 
almost  any  mammal  small  enough;  and  small 
birds.  It  also  has  been  reported  to  feed  on 
frogs,  cicadas  and  large  insects,  batrachians 
and  snakes.  In  captivity  it  is  a fairly  good 
feeder  and  can  often  be  induced  to  feed 
upon  freshly  killed  mice  by  keeping  them 
in  motion  until  the  snake  becomes  interested. 
Like  most  snakes,  however,  it  prefers  live 
food  and  like  other  venomous  species,  usu- 
ally kills  its  prey  before  devouring  it.  I 
have  kept  quite  a number  of  them  in  cap- 
tivity but  have  never  had  one  eat  a frog,  or 
anything  but  warm-blooded  creatures. 

In  the  fall  when  the  nights  get  cool,  cop- 
perheads begin  to  feel  the  hibernating  in- 
stinct. To  my  knowledge,  they  do  not  den 
up  together  as  commonly  as  does  the  timber 
rattlesnake.  I know  of  several  rattlesnake 
dens,  but  have  never  located  a copperhead 
den,  although  there  probably  are  such.  Along 
the  Clarion  River  where  copperheads  are 
common  in  the  spring,  no  one  that  I have 
questioned  has  ever  found  a den.  When  the 
weather  becomes  cold,  they  seek  crevices 
in  the  rocks  where  they  can  go  below  the 
frost  line  to  spend  the  winter.  Since  their 
blood  approximates  the  temperature  of  the 
air  or  the  ground  upon  which  they  lie  (a 
description  of  the  term  “cold-blooded”)  cold 
temperatures  would  freeze  them  solid.  Some 
snakes  can  stand  a small  amount  of  freezing 
and  recover,  but  a real  prolonged  cold  snap 
will  kill  them.  In  1940  over  half  of  our  col- 
lection of  snakes  froze  to  death  in  the  fall. 
They  were  kept  in  an  unheated  building  and 
in  outdoor  cages,  and  an  unexpected  frost 
occurred  while  we  were  away. 

In  hibernation  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation of  an  animal  is  retarded  almost  to  a 
standstill  so  that  it  uses  up  so  very  little 
energy  that  body  fat  can  keep  it  in  fairly 
good  condition  until  spring.  It  is  possible 
for  a snake  to  live  much  longer  without  food 
than  the  period  spent  in  hibernation.  We 
once  had  a timber  rattlesnake  that  lived  for 
fourteen  months  without  eating. 


Copperheads  shed  their  skins  occasionally, 
as  do  other  snakes,  perhaps  from  two  to  five 
times  per  year.  This  sloughing  of  the  skin 
is  not  necessarily  due  to  growth,  as  I have 
had  captive  snakes  shed  a number  of  times 
without  any  measurable  increase  in  size.  A 
few  days  before  shedding,  the  eyes  become 
“milky”  in  color,  and  although  the  snake 
is  not  blind,  it  can’t  see  clearly.  This  fact 
tends  to  make  it  more  irritable,  and  if  it  is 
more  likely  to  strike  at  a moving  object, 
it  is  undoubtedly  less  accurate  in  placing 
the  blow. 

Venom 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  bite 
from  a copperhead  is  not  as  serious  as  that 
of  a timber  rattler,  as  a much  larger  per- 
centage of  bites  from  the  latter  is  fatal.  The 
rattler  releases  a larger  amount  of  venom 
into  its  victims,  and  places  it  more  effectively 
with  its  longer  fangs  and  heavier  weight 
in  striking. 

Figures  on  the  relative  toxicity  of  poi- 
sonous snakes  has  been  determined  with 
birds  and  animals.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  susceptibility  of  humans  to  ven- 
oms might  be  entirely  different  from  that 
of  birds  and  animals.  On  tests  of  venom 
made  by  injecting  known  quantities  of  ven- 
om into  pigeons,  the  Antivenin  Institute 
published  the  following  figures  for  the  cop- 
perhead and  the  timber  rattlesnake,  expressed 
in  milligrams  of  dried  venom.  The  figures 
represent  the  minimum  lethal  dose  which 
will  kill  a 350  gram  pigeon,  injected  intra- 
venously: Timber  rattler,  0.35  mgm.;  Cop- 

perhead, 0.12  mgm.  In  other  words,  rattle- 
snake venom  is  about  three  times  as  toxic 
as  that  of  the  copperhead,  to  pigeons.  In 
man,  snake  bite  cases  seem  to  indicate  dif- 
ferently, as  other  records  show  that  on  the 
average  only  twice  as  much  venom  can  be 
extracted  from  a timber  rattler  as  from  a 
copperhead. 

Quantity  of  Venom 

I have  made  46  venom  extractions  from 
adult  copperheads,  yielding  an  average  of 
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about  2.3  minims  per  snake.  (A  minim  is 
about  the  size  of  a drop;  approximately  .06 
cubic  centimeters) . The  median  would 
probably  convey  a more  accurate  idea  as  to 
the  amount  of  venom  to  expect,  as  some 
individuals  may  yield  a very  high  amount, 
and  others  none  at  all,  depending  on  various 
factors  such  as  the  health  of  the  snake,  its 
confinement,  when  it  struck  last,  etc.  The 
median  from  these  46  extractions  was  about 
2.5  minims  or  ,15cc.  Maximum  yield  from 
any  one  snake  was  4.5  minims.  Maximum 
yields  I have  taken  from  other  species  are 
as  follows:  timber  rattlesnake,  5%  minims; 

Massasauga,  2 minims;  western  diamondback 
rattler  (5  ft.  specimen)  21  minims. 

A two  foot  copperhead  has  fangs  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about 
twice  that  far  apart  at  their  base. 

The  potency  of  the  venom  not  only  varies 
between  different  species,  but  also  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  prob- 
ably at  different  ages  of  the  same  individual. 

In  experiments  I have  made  on  the  ef- 
fects of  venom  on  snakes  themselves,  I find 
that  the  copperhead  is  not  immune  to  its 
own  venom.  While  the  normal  amount  of 
venom  expended  in  the  strike  of  a snake 
on  itself  or  one  of  its  own  size  has  so  far 
in  no  instance  proved  fatal,  an  amount  such 
as  can  be  extracted  from  3 or  4 adults  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  kill  one  adult  if  in- 
jected subcutaneously  or  intramuscularly. 
Hence  I do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a cop- 
perhead to  “commit  suicide”  by  striking 
itself,  but  it  might  suffer  some  discomfort 
from  such  an  accident. 

Snake  Bite  Cases 

The  copperhead  is  responsible  for  more 
eases  of  snake  poisoning  than  any  other 
one  species  of  snake  in  the  country.  Far 
more  than  the  timber  rattler  because  it  is 
found  in  many  more  places,  holding  its  own 
near  thickly  populated  centers  where  rattlers 
have  long  since  become  exterminated. 

In  the  August,  1935  issue  of  Scientific 
Monthly  was  the  most  recent  survey  of 
snake  bite  statistics  for  the  United  States. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Githens 
of  the  Mulford  Biological  Laboratories,  Sharp 
and  Dohme,  who  manufacture  snake  bite 
serum. 

In  the  eight  year  period  from  1927  to 
1934,  inclusive,  2376  reports  of  snake  bite 
were  collected,  of  which  2342  were  cer- 
tainly from  venomous  species.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  figure  represents  less  than 
a third  of  the  poisonous  bites  that  actually 
occurred.  Of  these  2342  accidents,  the  cop- 
perhead was  responsible  for  691;  far  more 
than  for  any  other  one  species.  Of  these 
691  cases  there  were  only  6 fatalities,  whereas 
14  out  of  215  bites  from  the  timber  rattle- 
snake were  fatal.  There  were  records  of 
22  bites  from  the  massasauga,  none  of  which 
proved  fatal. 

The  use  of  antivenin,  or  snake  bite  serum, 
materially  reduced  the  number  of  deaths. 
Precautions  against  snake  bite  and  the  treat- 
ment of  snake  bite  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered in  some  future  issue  of  the  Angler. 

Copperheads  and  Cucumbers 

There  are  few  people  who  have  heard  any- 
thing about  copperheads  who  have  not 
also  heard  that  they  smell  like  cucumbers. 
Scores  of  outdoorsmen  have  told  me  that 
they  are  able  to  detect  the  presence  of 
copperheads  by  this  odor.  For  some  time  I 
thought  that  perhaps  my  olfactory  sense  was 
.at  fault,  in  spife  of  the  fact  that  cucumbers 


have  an  odor  that  is  by  no  means  delicate 
to  me.  After  questioning  many  men  who 
have  hunted  copperheads  and  caught  them 
alive,  I find  that  all  of  them  agree  that  their 
sense  of  smell  is  a poor  accessory  of  equip- 
ment in  catching  the  serpents. 

I have  collected  a considerable  number  of 
copperheads  and  have  had  live  specimens  on 
hand  off  and  on  for  fifteen  years.  I’ve 
kept  live  copperheads  in  a cage  in  my  bed- 
room all  winter  long,  but  never  have  I 
noticed  this  alleged  odor.  I have  tested  a 
number  of  people,  who  claim  to  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  copperheads  by 
this  cucumber  odor,  by  taking  them  in  a 
small  room  containing  live  copperheads,  and 
none  of  them  knew  of  their  presence  until 
they  were  told.  I have  yet  to  find  a person 
with  such  ability.  The  belief  is  so  common 
and  widespread  that  it  is  worth  some  dis- 
cussion. 

Probably  every  creature  has  a distinctive 
odor  that  is  perceptible  to  dogs  or  other 
animals  with  a highly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  but  I do  not  admit  that  a normal  man 
can  smell  copperheads  in  their  native  haunts. 
Snakes  are  unusually  clean  animals,  and  in 
captivity,  if  their  cages  are  kept  scrup- 
ulously clean,  there  is  no  perceptible  odor. 

However  such  a well  established  belief 
must  have  a more  or  less  plausible  origin. 
Sometimes  such  stories  are  the  result  of  the 
misinformation  of  one  man.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  how  the  opinion  of  one 
obscure  person  can,  throughout  the  course 
of  years  become  the  accepted  “fact”  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Let  me  illustrate  how 
this  can  come  about,  and  actually  has  in 
some  cases. 

Let  us  go  back  a hundred  years  or  more 
and  suppose  that  a distinguished  naturalist 
is  going  to  write  a book  on  natural  history.. 
For  years  he  has  gathered  data.  Obviously 
enough,  to  write  such  a book,  he  must 
supplement  his  own  knowledge  of  the  fauna 
(if  the  book  is  zoological)  with  such  facts 
as  he  can  glean  from  other  observers. 

Not  having  much  experience  with  the 
copperhead  snake,  and  still  not  wanting  to 
neglect  some  mention  of  its  peculiarities,  he 
converses  with  people  who  have  had  some 


experience  with  the  reptile.  John  Doe  has 
killed  many  of  them  in  the  wood  lot  on  his 
farm.  The  place  they  frequent  is  also  the 
habitat  of  a species  of  fungus  that  has  a 
strong  and  peculiar  odor  that  to  John  smells 
like  cucumbers.  John  corelates  this  smell 
to  the  presence  of  copperheads  and  believes  . 
it  is  caused  by  the  latter.  He  informs  the  5 ' 
naturalist  that  the  presence  of  copperheads 
is  characterized  by  an  odor  similar  to  that 
of  cucumbers,  and  is  quite  definite  on  this 
point. 

The  naturalist  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  and  incorporates  it  in  his  book. 
The  book  in  general  is  authoritative,  and 
subsequently  other  books  quote  portions  of 
it.  This  supposed  characteristic  of  the 
copperhead  is  eventually  published  in  quite 
a number  of  books  and  periodicals,  which 
in  turn  are  read  by  thousands  of  people. 
The  information  gained  is  passed  along 
further  by  word  of  mouth.  John  Doe  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never 
mentioned  in  the  first  place,  but  his  mis- 
taken notion  is  perpetuated.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  this  belief  than  it  was 
to  originate  it. 

This  case  is,  of  course,  only  hypothetical, 
but  it  could  be  proven  about  similar  fal- 
lacies (and  possibly  this  one)  by  a lot  of 
research  if  one  had  recourse  to  many  old 
and  rare  volumes.  j 

To  substantiate  the  plausibility  of  such  a 
case,  I can  cite  one  that  is  practically  its 
equivalent  in  faulty  association  of  facts.  I 
have  a friend  who  is  an  ardent  hunter  and 
angler,  and  is  perhaps  better  informed  than 
the  average  on  local  wild  life.  He  told  me 
one  day  that  he  wished  to  discover  for  him- 
self what  made  the  chirping  sound  in  the  ' 
spring  that  most  people  took  for  granted 
was  caused  by  some  small  species  of  frog 
or  toad.  So  one  night,  with  the  aid  of  a 
flashlight,  he  did  a little  investigating. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  locate  a spring  l 
peeper,  particularly  where  they  are  not  very  ^ 
numerous,  you  have  some  idea  how  difficult  i 
it  might  be.  When  approached  closely,  they 
stop  calling.  Their  small  size,  protective 
coloration  and  the  adequate  cover  of  their 
habitat  makes  them  difficult  to  find.  My  i 
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friend  traced  down  the  call  of  a peeper  to 
a narrow  area  when  his  flashlight  revealed 
Ja  spotted  salamander.  He  stood  still  and 
(turned  off  the  light.  In  a short  time  the 
peeper  began  calling  again,  and  when  the 
(light  was  turned  on  the  salamander  was  in 
the  same  spot,  apparently  making  the  sound. 

Naturally  enough,  my  friend  attributed 
;the  sound  to  the  salamander,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  told  a number  of  his  acquaint- 
ances about  his  discovery.  Besides  hearing 

i about  this  from  the  man  himself,  I have 
heard  it  from  several  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, indicating  that  the  belief  is  gaining 
local  credence. 

Besides  associating  the  smell  of  plants  with 
the  copperhead,  another  explanation  of  the 
cucumber  belief  is  merely  that  the  snake 
has  ejected  some  of  the  anal  secretion  upon 
being  disturbed.  When  recounting  the  in- 
cident, it  is  forgotten  that  the  odor  was  not 
noticed  until  after  the  snake  was  disturbed, 
and  for  the  lack  of  a better  description,  the 
smell  is  described  as  similar  to  that  of  cu- 
cumbers. This  secretion  has  a characteristic 
odor  for  each  species,  but  for  none  of  them 
even  remotely  smells  like  cucumbers.  Most, 
if  not  all,  snakes  have  glands  near  the  base 
of  the  tail  that  are  capable  of  secreting  fluid 
with  a strong  scent.  Anyone  who  has  roughly 
handled  a live  garter  snake  can  attest  to  this 
fact.  Unmolested  snakes  do  not  use  this 
scent  anymore  than  a skunk  “wears”  its  odor 
unless  disturbed. 
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sitter,  but  that’s  all  right  with  him.  You 
don’t  see  him  wearing  himself  out  fishing 
where  there  are  no  signs  of  feeding  fish. 

Howard  ties  the  most  beautiful  trout  flies 
I ever  have  seen.  He’ll  take  as  much  as  an 
hour  to  tie  one,  to  get  it  just  exactly  right. 
His  brain  is  filled  with  theories  on  the  fine 
sciences  of  angling.  Colors,  translucent 
bodies,  and  balance  are  all  weighty  matters 
with  him. 

I hasten  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  any 
idea  that  he  is  a bore  or  a kill- joy,  however. 
Rather,  he  sets  a standard  for  fishing  that 
I find  myself  trying  to  attain.  He  taught 
me  to  fish  with  the  dry  fly.  He  also  taught 
me  how  to  tie  my  own  trout  lures. 

He  has  shared  some  wonderful  trout  water 
with  me,  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  with  me, 
fished  scores  of  hours  with  me. 

Knowing  him  has  inspired  me  to  make 
of  fishing  more  than  a mechanical  operation. 
He  has  introduced  me  to  the  art  of  fishing 
with  a purpose — not  a goal  of  catching  fish 
alone  but  to  gain  for  myself,  also,  the  supreme 
thrill  of  deceiving  a trout  with  a lure  that 
is  made  by  man  yet  made  so  perfectly  that 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  speckled  beauty  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  the  creation  of  nature 
herself. 

Placid,  Quiet  Jean 

And  finally,  you  should  have  a friend  like 
Jean. 

Placid  and  quiet,  Jean  for  years  has  been 
one  of  my  closest  fishing  companions.  He 
spends  a lot  of  time  enjoying  a good  home- 
packed  lunch  or  chatting  with  farm  folks. 
He  speaks  cheerily  to  all  he  meets  along 
the  stream.  He  goes  home  supremely  happy 
after  a few  hours  outdoors  even  if  he  has 
not  caught  a fish. 

His  is  the  quiet  persistence  without  which 
no  man  ever  becomes  a really  good  angler. 


While  his  companions  range  up  and  down 
a stream,  he  will  stick  to  a chosen  pool  and 
fish  methodically  and  unhurriedly. 

There’s  no  better  way  of  introducing  you 
to  Jean  than  by  telling  of  an  incident  that 
happened  one  July  afternoon  on  a Lycoming 
County  stream.  Jean  and  I were  fishing 
together,  and  he  unconsciously  let  his  cigar 
go  out  while  he  was  busy  at  a bass  pool. 

He  suddenly  got  green  around  the  gills, 
staggered  into  shallow  water,  and  lay  down 
on  the  shore  in  misery.  The  world  whirled 
around  in  a dizzy  circle.  Then  nature  re- 
lieved his  stomach  of  the  cigar  juice  that 
had  seeped  so  insidiously  down  his  throat. 

In  a second  or  two  he  was  himself  again. 
He  picked  up  his  rod — and  reeled  in  a 14- 
inch  bass  that  had  gulped  down  his  hel- 
gramite  while  he  lay  stricken  on  the  shore. 

“I’d  chew  a dead  cigar  again  for  another 
fish  like  that,”  he  said  calmly.  “Isn’t  it 
pretty  near  time  to  eat  lunch?” 

Good  old  Jean! 
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sylvania  each  year.  The  argument  that  such 
fine  game  fish  as  trout  have  too  much  po- 
tential value  as  sources  of  sport  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  “meat  for  the  table” 
is  one  that  cannot  be  denied. 

Curtailment  of  the  number  of  fishermen 
on  our  streams  may  also  have  another  re- 
sult that  is  not  encouraging.  The  violator 
who  plies  his  game  with  spear  and  net  is 
always  a threat  to  the  angler’s  sport.  When 
anglers  are  numerous  on  our  trout  streams, 
he  is  at  a distinct  disadvantage.  Under 
present  conditions,  with  more  remote  trout 
waters  almost  inaccessible  to  the  average 
fisherman  due  to  gasoline  and  tire  ration- 
ing, the  problem  of  stemming  any  increase 
in  illegal  fishing  is  one  that  may  require 
serious  consideration. 

Healthful  outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  morale  known  to  man, 
and  trout  fishing  ranks  at  the  peak  of  such 
sports.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  vital  need 
for  such  invigorating  sports  cannot  be  over- 


emphasized. Good  health  is  served  in  fishing, 
and  this  factor  may  have  far-reaching  effects 
in  our  march  to  victory.  That  popular 
angling  slogan  of  the  South  Bend  Bait  Com- 
pany “Fish  and  Feel  Fit”  is  certain  to  find 
many  advocates  during  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

Fishermen  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  ability  to  capitalize  on  opportunities 
that  arise  in  following  their  sport.  This  in- 
genuity should  serve  them  well  during  the 


Other  devices  of  the  violator  are  gigs  and 
snatch-hooks. 
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present  period  when  making  the  most  out  of 
a little  seems  to  be  watchword.  But  fish 
they  will,  even  if  it  is  almost  at  their  door- 
steps, and  we’ll  venture  the  prediction  that 
they’ll  get  a whale  of  a lot  of  fun  in  doing  it. 
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ones,  to  be  accompanied  by  their  parents 
or  an  adult.  This  will  gain  the  goodwill  of 
the  community  and  probably  bring  you  some 
older  candidates. 

Classify  all  of  the  candidates  according  to 
their  knowledge  of  handling  a rod  and  reel. 
Separate  them  into  groups  with  an  instruc- 
tor for  each.  The  following  three  groups 
are  essential  to  start:  BEGINNERS:  To  be 
instructed  in  assembling  equipment,  tying 
fishermen’s  knots,  thumbing  a reel,  level 
winding,  etc.  Before  any  attempt  is  made 
at  casting,  the  members  of  this  group  should 
also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rods  and  reels  and  their  uses 
in  fishing. 

INTERMEDIATE:  This  group  to  receive  in- 
structions in  footwork,  casting  form,  avoid- 
ing awkwardness,  etc.  This  group  should 
try  some  actual  casting  without  attempting 
to  gain  distance  or  acquire  accuracy. 

ADVANCED:  Candidates  after  qualifying 

in  the  intermediate  group  should  be  pro- 
moted to  this  group  and  shown  the  real 
technique  of  distance  and  accuracy  casting. 

Encourage  boys  in  regular  attendance  by 
holding  a Juvenile  Tournament  at  the  close 
of  the  season  with  attractive  awards  for  boys 
doing  the  best  work. 

If  your  group  is  limited,  it  is  advisable  to 
start  with  one  kind  of  casting,  either  surf, 
fly,  or  plug.  Later,  other  kinds  may  be  in- 
troduced. The  accompanying  chart  pictures 
an  ideal  organization  with  the  classes  so 
arranged  that  a graduate  from  the  beginners 
group  may  elect  any  one  of  the  three  styles 
of  casting  and  enter  an  intermediate  group 
for  that  particular  type.  However,  if  you 
are  just  starting,  you  may  have  difficulty  in 
collecting  such  an  elaborate  staff.  If  so, 
use  the  chart  as  an  objective  to  build  up  to 
after  you  get  going.  Better  to  start  out  small 
and  grow,  than  visa  versa. 

The  secret  of  a successful  Juvenile  Cast- 
ing Group  is  to  keep  the  boys  not  only  in- 
terested, but  enthused.  Eventually  you  may 
even  elaborate  on  the  chart  as  shown  and 
sub-divide  the  advanced  classes  into  ac- 
curacy and  distance  groups. 

Good  Luck! 


NOTES  ON  THE  FEDERATION 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  can  compel  her  to 
act. 

6.  If  Philadelphia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  refuse  to  act,  action  can  be  brought 
through  the  Federal  courts  by  a suit  on  the  part 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  vs.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

7.  The  report  of  the  Army  Engineers  on  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
provides  an  adequate  plan  for  the  reclamation  of 
this  river. 

8.  The  problems  of  the  pollution  of  these  rivers 
is  now  up  to  the  people.  It  can  be  solved  when 
they  have  the  will  to  act. 

One  important  approach  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem centers  around  the  public  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  rather  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  fish,  and  if  this  factor  is 
continuously  stressed  it  will  serve  as  an  all 
powerful  weapon  in  helping  beat  down  the 
forces  which  have  been  deliberately  subject- 
ing thousands  of  people  to  the  toxic  influence 
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of  impure  water  without  taking  any  humani- 
tarian steps  to  prevent  further  pollution.  The 
stream  improvement  committee  certainly  de- 
serves a big  hand  for  its  unrelenting  fight. 

Resolutions 

The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
were  many  and  diversified,  and  I have  clas- 
sified them  according  to  the  department  to 
which  they  refer  for  the  sake  of  identifica- 
tion and  clarity. 

Objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs: 

1.  To  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  our 
state  and  nation. 

2.  To  provide  adequate  laws  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources — forests,  water,  land, 
game,  fish,  and  song  birds. 

3.  To  combine  and  coordinate  the  conservation 
activities  of  all  sportsmen  groups  into  one  power- 
ful state  federation  and  also  adopt  and  practice 
a code  of  ethics  in  sportsmanship  acceptable  to 
the  citizens  of  our  state  and  nation. 

4.  To  sponsor  educational  programs  designed  to 
inform  our  people  how  to  gain  the  health-restor- 
ing advantages  offered  by  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation — camping,  boating,  swimming,  hunting, 
fishing. 

5.  To  teach  safe  methods  to  pursue  in  sports 
activities  thus  preventing  accidents  and  preserv- 
ing human  life.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

6.  To  combine  the  efforts  of  all  sportsmen  in 
regard  to  conservation  of  wildlife  species.  We 
therefore  appeal  to  all  large  and  small  game 
hunters,  fishermen,  trappers,  fox  hunters,  ’coon 
hunters,  and  gun  clubs,  F.F.A.,  4-H,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  any  organization  devoted  to  conservation  of 
human  and  natural  resources  to  join  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in 
the  effort  to  conserve  the  home  of  wildlife. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  affiliated  club  members.  This  is  to  agree  on 
sound  principles  as  applied  to  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  to  gain  the  respect  of  our 
legislators,  the  farmer,  and  the  landowner  and  in 
doing  this,  the  posted  land  problem  will  be  solved. 

8.  To  cooperate  with  and  support  both  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions  in  their  effort  to  practice 
efficient  administrative  principles  in  wildlife  man- 
agement and  fish  culture. 

9.  To  protect  and  guard  the  game  and  fish  fund 
attained  through  the  license  fee  system  which  is 
not  a tax  and  assure  its  use  for  the  purpose  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Also  to  see  that  sound  economy  is 
practiced  in  the  manner  such  funds  are  used. 

10.  To  guard  carefully  the  present  game  and 
fish  code  which  is  the  basic  foundation  on  which 
the  success  on  the  part  of  our  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions  in  wildlife  management  and  fish  cul- 
ture now  stands. 

11.  To  guard  carefully  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  so  that  no  principle  of  law  shall  enter 
therein  discriminatory  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  true  sportsmanship. 

12.  To  oppose  any  amendment  or  act  of  legisla- 
ture that  may  deprive  a law  abiding  citizen  the 
right  to  possess,  own,  or  bear  firearms  in  accord 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

13.  To  cooperate  with  neighboring  state  agencies 
in  reference  to  reciprocal  agreements  pertaining  to 
hunting  and  fishing  privileges  on  borderlines. 

14.  To  prevent  the  pollution  of  now  clean  streams 

and  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  polluted 
streams.”  Adopted. 

Federation  Resolutions 

1.  Proclaiming  sportsmen’s  wildlife  week  begin- 
ning April  1.  1942. 

2.  Requiring  that  whenever  a resolution  is  pre- 
sented and  approved  by  either  a division  or  the 
State  Federation  that  requires  an  act  of  legisla- 
ture, that  responsibility  for  developing  and  con- 
summating such  legislature  rest  with  the  club 
which  originated  the  resolution  in  cooperation 
with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  division  and 
State  Federation. 

3.  Recommending  that  the  Governor  be  peti- 
tioned to  remove  the  present  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  and  appoint  in  their  stead 
such  men  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  enforcement 
of  Pure  Streams  Legislature. 

4.  Recommending  that  the  Federation,  through 
its  Board  of  Directors  or  by  special  committee, 
work  out  a plan,  together  with  its  estimated  cost, 
of  providing  continuous  representation  at  Harris- 
burg. 

5.  Vigorously  and  earnestly  protesting  at  the  pro- 
posed breach  of  trust  and  the  ruination  of  Cook 
Forest  Park  or  any  part  thereof  by  permitting  a 
dam  to  be  erected  which  would  flood  that  area, 
and  urging  the  Water  Power  and  Resources  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  to  de- 
cline such  an  application  if  and  when  it  is  made. 

6.  Recommending  the  appointment  of  Harvey  L. 
Brownback  of  Norristown  to  an  existing  vacancy 
on  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 
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7.  A letter  in  honor  of  Dalton  Bell,  Williamsport, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  the  south 
central  Division  who  met  an  untimely  death  in  a 
hunting  accident  last  season,  was  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Conference. 

8.  Before  adjournment  of  the  Saturday  morning 
session  Mr.  Kane  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  James  N.  Morton,  Chief,  Division  of  Land 
Management,  of  the  Commission,  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  he  was  always  a friend  of  every- 
body coming  to  the  Convention  that  a message  of 
condolence  be  sent  for  his  recovery.  This  was 
done  by  the  Secretary  who  received  a very  ap- 
preciative reply  from  friend  Jimmy. 

9.  The  Convention  voted  against  a condemna- 
tion resolution  from  York  County  protesting  against 
the  Split  Rock  Association  after  hearing  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  that  association  had  cooperated 
with  the  Northeastern  Division  by  opening  many 
acres  of  lands  and  many  miles  of  fishing  streams 
which  were  previously  closed. 

10.  A motion  to  exclude  all  fox  hunting  stories 
or  articles  from  the  Game  News  was  defeated  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  proponents  of  every  sport 
had  an  equal  right  to  exchange  ideas  and  other- 
wise promote  their  interests  through  the  magazine. 


Fish  Resolutions 


1.  Recommending  that  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Highways  cooperate  in  erect- 
ing dams  above  road  fills  wherever  possible. 

2.  Recommending  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
store to  their  former  condition  streams  in  which 
good  fishing  was  destroyed  by  highway  improve- 
ments. 

3.  Recommending  that  the  Commission  open 
Spring  Creek  Project  to  Sunday  fishing. 

4.  Requesting  that  the  Commission  empower  its 
agents,  in  cases  where  roads  are  impassable  into 
originally  designated  streams,  to  place  fish  in 
those  listed  as  second  or  third  choices  if  they  are 
in  good  condition  and  accessible  for  stocking. 

5.  Requesting  the  Commission  to  rigidly  enforce 
the  new  regulations  on  the  sale  of  bait  taken 
from  public  waters. 

6.  Recommending  that  special  Fish  Wardens  be 
employed  on  a per  diem  basis  for  wages  and  ex- 
penses in  the  same  manner  in  which  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  are  employed. 

7.  Requesting  the  Commission  to  refrain  from 
appointing  as  special  Fish  Warden  anyone  who 
the  Commission  feels  will  attempt  to  use  his  com- 
mission as  a means  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  trespass  laws,  and 
recommending  that  any  such  commissions  already 
issued  be  revoked  if  they  are  being  misused. 

8.  Authorizing  the  Commission  to  expend  moneys 
from  the  Fish  Fund  to  enforce  the  pure  stream 
laws,  and  requesting  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Federation  to  introduce  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

9.  Recommending  enforcement  and  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  frog  laws. 

10.  Reaffirming  a recommendation  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Federation  for  an  increase  of  50c  in  the 
fishing  license,  such  increase  to  be  earmarked  for 
the  acquisition,  development  and  maintenance  of 
public  fishing  waters. 

11.  Recommending  the  Commission  restrict  the 
commercial  sale  of  all  Pennsylvania  fish  with  the 
exception  of  those  food  fish  taken  in  Lake  Erie 
which  come  under  the  present  commercial  regula- 
tion and  products  of  commercial  hatcheries. 

12.  Recommending  that  Spring  Creek  be  left 
open,  and  that  fishing  be  permitted  until  dark 
during  the  period  that  May-flies  are  hatching. 

13.  Requesting  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions 
to  urge  the  Department  of  Revenue  to  have  fish- 
ing and  hunting  licenses  delivered  to  all  agents 
10  days  before  the  present  license  expires. 

14.  Complimenting  the  Governor  for  appointing 
certain  members  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  re- 
affirming the  request  that  such  appointments  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


Speakers  at  the  Convention  included  J.  L. 
Neiger,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  who 
spoke  of  the  work  of  that  Department; 
Robert  Lamberton,  member  of  the  Game 
Commission,  who  delivered  a report  pre- 
pared by  the  President,  Ross  L.  Leffler,  from 
that  Department’s  activities;  J.  R.  Hoffert, 
Secretary,  Sanitary  Water  Board,  who  spoke 
on  “Functions  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board”; 
G.  Albert  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  who  talked 
about  the  “Future  Cutting  Program  of  the 
Department”;  and  Charles  A.  French,  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries,  who  also  gave  the 
sportsmen  a very  interesting  talk  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett.  Leader,  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  likewise  gave  a 
splendid  address  on  “Woodcock  Survey  and 
Experiment  Game  Management.” 
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C.  C.  Anderson,  of  Pittsburgh,  took  this  25  inch,  5 pound,  4 ounce  rainbow  trout  last  season 
in  the  Spring  Creek  project,  near  Bellefonte,  on  May  31.  Lure  used  was  a black  feather  streamer, 
leader  a 6 foot  nylon,  2jj>  pound  test  tippet,  rod  4 ounces. 


Election  of  Officers 

The  conference  reaffirmed  its  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  its  President,  M.  C.  Merritts,  by 
reelecting  him  to  that  office.  Dr.  Darlington 
R.  Kulp,  who  was  second  Vice-President  dur- 
ing 1941,  was  elevated  to  the  first  Vice- 
Presidency,  succeeding  Archie  Hanes  who, 
although  nominated  from  the  floor,  grace- 
fully withdrew  in  favor  of  Dr.  Kulp.  Colin 
Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Divi- 
sion, long  a prominent  figure  in  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen’s  affairs,  was  elected  second 
Vice-President,  and  upon  that  efficient  and 
tireless  worker  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer  was  again 
bestowed  the  job  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Taking  it  by  and  large,  the  entire  conference 
was  a success,  and  M.  L.  Banker,  Chairman 
of  the  Planning  Committee,  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  of  appreciation  for  arranging  an  inter- 
esting program,  to  say  nothing  of  a special 
evening  of  entertainment. 


CRITCHFIELD  SPEAKER  AT 
CAMERON  MEETING 

Voicing  concern  over  the  depletion  of  deer 
herds  during  the  last  few  years,  Dr.  Bernard 
D.  Hetrick,  of  Butler,  who  spoke  at  the 
annual  Cameron  Rod  and  Gun  Club  banquet 
in  Emporium  suggested  a revision  of  license 
tags  as  a possible  remedy. 

He  explained  a license  system  to  control 
the  wanton  slaying  of  deer,  often  illegal,  by 
professional  hunters  who  often  accompany 
minting  parties.  The  change  in  the  license 
tag,  he  said,  was  not  new  to  the  state  game 
commissioner,  to  whom  he  had  suggested  the 
plan  sometime  ago. 

“Two  years  ago,  I counted  138  deer  one 
light  within  a few  miles  of  Emporium,”  he 
paid,  “while  I drove  a car  equipped  with  a 
spotlight.  Tonight,  I doubt  if  you  will  see 
me  deer. 

“Where  are  they?”  he  asked.  “Something 
Is  happening.  Through  unsportsmenlike 
lunting,  we  have  created  an  unbalanced 
lerd.  We’re  breeding  from  younger  and  in- 
ferior stock  of  buck.” 

Joseph  Critchfield,  of  Confluence,  member 
of  the  State  Fish  Commission,  lauded  the 
kvork  of  Pennsylvania  in  maintaining  leader- 
ship in  fishing  as  a sport.  In  the  nine  fish 
farms  in  the  state,  he  pointed  out  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  propagating  more  fish  than  any 
ither  state  in  the  country. 

The  fish  commissioner  showed  concern  over 
:he  upkeep  of  those  farms  because  of  in- 
ireasing  cost.  “The  food  for  fish  is  way 
ip,”  he  said.  “Liver,  for  example,  of  which 
oundreds  of  tons  are  used,  has  increased 
nore  than  200  per  cent  during  the  last  year.” 

“We  have  four  million  fish  to  release  in 
the  state’s  streams  from  now  till  next  fish- 
ing season,”  he  said. 

A word  of  welcome  was  spoken  to  the 
sportsmen  by  W.  G.  Munsell,  of  Emporium, 
: president  of  the  rod  and  gun  club  and 
iriginator  of  the  banquet.  The  master  of 
leremonies  was  W.  E.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Emporium  Press-Independent. 

Other  guests  at  the  speaker’s  table  in- 
: eluded  State  Senator  George  B.  Stevenson, 
if  Lock  Haven,  Harry  Depp,  vice-president 
if  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League; 
George  W.  Huntley,  Cameron  County  as- 
semblyman, and  H.  Ward  Zimmer,  president 
if  Emporium  Borough  Council. 


REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR 

Our  country  is  now  at  war 
A war  that  must  be  won 
And  we’re  the  men  behind  the  men 
That  stand  behind  the  gun. 

Many  things  are  happening 
In  this  mad  world  today 
And  we  don’t  want  them  to  happen 
In  the  grand  old  U.  S.  A. 

So  it’s  up  to  every  one  of  us 
To  help  in  our  defense. 

And  boys  we  sure  can  do  it 
If  we  just  use  common  sense. 

We  don’t  have  room  for  slackers 
Or  a man  who  growls  and  gripes 
We  just  want  men  whose  heart  and  soul 
Is  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 

So  let  it  be  attention  now! 

And  not  just  stand  at  ease 
Until  we  knock  the  daylights  out 
The  dirty  Japanese. 

So  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
And  help  defeat  the  Japs  " 

And  pay  them  back  for  what  they  have  done 
The  yellow  little  rats. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor,  boys 
And  forward  we  will  go 
And  plant  the  good  old  stars  and  stripes 
In  the  heart  of  Tokio. 

So  workers  of  the  nation 
In  unity  let  us  stand 
And  God  will  bless  America 
Our  grand  and  glorious  land. 

Billy  Neilan,  Blawnox,  Pa. 
W.  (Billy)  Neilan  served  four  years  in  the 
last  war  with  the  famous  Black  Watch  Scot- 
tish Highlanders. 


VANDERGRIFT  CLUB 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  STAG 

The  Vandergrift  Sportsmen  held  their  an- 
nual fisherman’s  stag,  Friday,  April  3,  at 
West  Vandergrift  Inn.  Over  two  hundred 
local  and  visiting  sportsmen  sat  down  to 
their  choice  of  steak,  chicken  or  fish. 

Honored  guests  were:  J.  Fred  McKean 

of  the  Fish  Commission,  Ollie  Deibler, 


VETERAN  WARDEN 
PASSES  AWAY 

C.  Joel  Young,  veteran  Fish  Warden 
of  Fullerton,  Lehigh  County,  passed 
away  late  in  March  at  the  Allentown 
Hospital.  He  was  54  years  old. 

Highly  regarded  by  sportsmen  in  his 
district  where  he  served  as  fish  warden 
for  20  years,  Joel  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  fish  requirements  and  an 
ardent  advocate  of  practical  stream  im- 
provement. During  extensive  improve- 
ment developments  on  trout  waters  in 
his  section,  he  served  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage as  consultant  in  carrying 
through  the  work.  He  was  well  known 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  as  a con- 
tributor of  many  worthwhile  articles. 
He  held  membership  in  practically 
every  sportsmen’s  association  affiliated 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Federation  of 
Sportmen’s  Clubs  and  was  a member 
of  the  American  Legion. 

The  Angler  extends  sincere  symp- 
athy to  his  bereaved  family. 


former  Fish  Commissioner;  George  Rugh, 
President  of  the  Westmoreland  County  As- 
sociation; J.  Q.  Reed,  Past  President;  I.  G. 
Moyer,  Secretary  County  Association:  Bill 
Achtzema,  Delegate  to  the  State  Federation: 
Anthony  Zaycosky,  District  Game  Protector; 
Rev.  Clyde  W.  Barnes.  Ward  McAllister  very 
ably  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the  evening. 

The  grand  prize  of  Fly  Rod  and  Reel  and 
Casting  Rod  and  Reel  was  won  by  A.  H.  St. 
Peter.  Fred  Leeper  won  the  second  prize, 
hip  boots;  and  H.  R.  Kinnard  took  home  the 
gasoline  lantern  as  third  prize.  Numerous 
door  prizes  of  fishing  tackle,  dog  food  and 
oil  were  also  given. 

The  club  hopes  to  show  the  Fish  Com- 
mission movies  they  promised  the  fellows 
in  the  very  near  future. 
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A LITTLE  experimenting  will  show  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  streamer 
flies  moving  rapidly  through  the  water  to 
deceive  fish  into  believing  that  they  are 
minnows.  An  effective  method  of  streamer 
fishing  is  to  allow  the  fly  to  float  at  will 
with  the  current,  imparting  no  motion  at 
all  to  it  from  the  rod.  At  the  end  of  the 
float  the  streamer  may  be  allowed  to  lie 
still  a few  seconds  before  the  retrieve  is 
begun. 


An  old-timer  suggests  to  novice  fly  fish- 
ermen to  try  three  casts  with  a fly,  and 
then  if  no  rises  are  seen  to  change  to 
another  pattern.  This  routine  should  be 
followed,  he  says,  until  the  angler  discovers 
a kind  of  fly  that  produces  results. 


Don’t  change  immediately  to  another  pat- 
tern if  trout  refuse  the  first  flies  you  offer 
them.  If  you  are  using  size  8 or  10,  change 
to  12  or  14,  or  if  you  began  with  small  flies 
change  to  larger  ones,  but  always  in  the 
same  pattern.  More  often  than  not,  a differ- 
ent size  of  fly  will  bring  strikes  quicker  than 
one  of  a different  variety. 


On  a trout  stream  pay  particular  attention 
to  grassy  or  weedy  banks,  especially  those 
where  the  water  has  cut  back  under  the 
ground.  Large  fish  love  to  hide  in  such 
spots,  waiting  for  flies  and  insects  that  they 
have  learned  drop  from  the  vegetation  into 
the  water.  That  is  the  spot  to  cast  a wet 
or  dry  fly  or  a nymph. 


Never  forget  that  brown  trout  love  to 
feed  along  the  edges  of  streams,  in  the 
shallow  water  where  minnows  and  insects  are 
most  likely  to  be  found.  The  angler  has 
to  use  extreme  caution  in  working  over 
such  locations,  but  a fly  floated  delicately 
there  or  bait  worked  into  the  spot  with  a 
minimum  of  commotion  is  likely  to  get 
furious  results. 


Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  trout  won’t 
strike  under  normal  conditions,  the  leader 
is  too  heavy,  and  this  is  true  in  both  bait 
and  fly  fishing.  To  prove  it,  drop  a fly  or 
worm  on  the  water.  If  a trout  promptly 
takes  the  free-floating  lure,  you  will  know 
that  the  leader  on  your  bait  or  fly  is  so 
heavy  that  the  fish  see  it  and  know  that  it 
spells  danger  for  them. 


Big  brown  trout  insist  on  having  fat  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  Young  sucker  minnows — 
even  up  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length- 
are  fine  lures  for  monster  browns. 


Live  minnows  are  called  for  if  you  have 
spotted  a big  trout  in  a deep  hole.  Fish 
quietly  and  patiently,  and  be  on  the  alert 
for  the  vicious  strike  that  will  indicate  the 
big  fellow  has  finally  seen  and  taken  your 
bait. 


Even  the  cheapest  line  will  wear  longer 
and  handle  more  smoothly  off  the  reel  if  it 
is  kept  dressed  at  all  times.  A box  of  fine 
dressing  is  inexpensive  and  is  easily  applied. 
Even  if  bait  is  used,  its  weight  will  sink  the 
well  dressed  line,  and  if  wet  flies  are  being 
fished  the  length  of  the  leader  can  be  ad- 
justed to  permit  the  lures  to  get  to  the  de- 
sired depth  in  the  water. 


Examine  the  points  of  bait  and  fly  hooks 
regularly.  They  may  easily  become  broken 
or  dulled  in  use,  and  some  may  be  defective 
even  when  new.  A hook  hone  or  a bit  of 
fine  emery  paper  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  to  keep  hooks  needle  sharp. 


A narrow  stream  is  too  much  disturbed 
by  wading  and  should  be  fished  only  from 
the  banks.  It’s  an  excellent  idea  to  wade 
only  when  good  fishing  spots  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reached  from  the  shore. 


It’s  wasted  time  and  effort  to  attempt  to 
grease  a wet  fishing  line.  The  water-logged 
line  should  not  be  given  a coat  of  dressing 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  After  all,  in  a 
line  in  good  condition,  the  water  has  not 
penetrated  entirely  through  the  finish,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  only  minutes  to  use  a soft 
cloth  to  dry  the  line  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  dressing  to  take  effect. 


A light  leader  must  be  handled  gently 
if  a long,  stiff  rod  of  the  six-ounce  class  is 
being  used.  If  the  finest  of  leaders  are  used, 
it  is  wise  to  fish  with  the  lightest  rod  you 
own  or  can  handle. 


Keep  the  fly  rod  reel  well  oiled  at  all  times 
to  prevent  wear  on  the  click  pinion  and  pawl. 


A square  of  clean  cloth,  liberally  dosed 
with  line  dressing  and  folded  inside  a penny 
match  box,  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket 
and  carried  during  a day’s  fishing.  The  box 
takes  up  little  space,  and  the  cloth  is  as 
good  as  any  commercial  dressing  pad. 


Cellophane  bags,  the  kind  that  potato  chips 
and  pretzels  are  sold  in,  can  be  used  to 
wrap  fish  for  carrying  in  the  pocket  of  the 
jacket. 


Too  many  fishermen  stick  to  one  lure  or 
to  one  kind  of  bait  and  refuse  to  try  any 
other,  usually  just  because  at  one  time  they 
caught  a nice  mess  on  their  favorite.  The 
wise  angler  knows  how  to  use  a variety  of 
lures  and  bait  and  is  able  to  change  from 
one  to  the  other  as  conditions  demand. 


In  cleaning  a fish  be  sure  to  remove  the 
clot  of  blood  along  the  backbone.  If  a fish 
is  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  this  spot  will  be 
the  first  to  spoil.  The  red  gill  linings  also 
should  be  removed  promptly. 


Every  time  in  fly  fishing — or  in  bait,  for 
that  matter — you  hear  the  snicking  sound  of 
steel  on  rocks  behind  you,  stop  long  enough 
to  examine  the  hook.  Often  a very  light 
blow  against  an  obstruction  will  snap  off  the 
fine  point. 


To  wear  hip  boots  in  a boat  is  to  court 
disaster.  Even  a good  swimmer  can’t  do 
much  to  save  himself  in  the  water  if  he  is 
thrown  out  of  a boat  or  it  overturns  while 
his  legs  are  encased  with  boots.  The  wearer 
of  waders  also  must  be  extremely  careful 
about  stepping  into  deep  holes.  Either  the 
waders  may  fill  with  water  or,  containing 
air,  will  lift  the  legs  higher  than  the  head 
if  the  angler  loses  his  footing. 
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Well  sir,  I shure  hed  a mitey  fine  furst:  I 
day  atter  trout  an’  it  seems  like  ter  me:  ill 
they  ain’t  no  better  sayin’  then  it’s  not 
all  o’fishin’  ter  fish.  Wuz  up  afore  our  ol’ 
red  rooster  hed  let  out  a yip  in  the  momin’, 
grabbed  a snack  an  cup  o’  hot  coffee  an’ 
heded  up  inter  the  gap.  Since  thet  thair 
5 o’clock  rule  hes  been  maid,  I tried  ter 
git  up  ter  the  secund  falls  whair  I ginerally  I in 
start  ter  fish  rite  on  the  minit  an’  by  gorry, 

I hed  it  timed  jest  erbout  ter  the  minit,  giftin' 
thair  erbout  5 minits  atter  startin’  time.  It 
shure  wuz  purty  up  thair  in  the  gap  an’  I 
hed  me  a gude  can  o’  red  worms  becuz  thet 
run  is  allfired  brushy  an’  even  a driftin’  a 
worm  inter  sum  o’  them  holes  is  kinder  a 
trick. 


Hedn’t  more’n  started  down  the  run  when 
I seed  sumthin’  dark  cuttin’  acrost  the  run 
an’  dum  ef  it  wasn’t  thet  old  buck  mink,  er 
mebbe  his  mate.  Ennyways,  it  wuz  a mitey 
cute  critter  an’  hid  afore  I got  ter  whair  I 
hed  last  seed  it.  Jest  below  whair  I seed 
the  mink  thair’s  a deep  hole  thet  cuts  under 
a ol’  felled  log.  Thet  thair  red  wurm  hedn’t 
more’n  hit  the  end  o’  the  riffle  inter  the  hole 
afore  I seed  a flash  an’  hed  the  hardest  hit 
from  a mountin  trout  I ever  felt.  When  I 
socked  the  hook  home,  I figgered  fer  a minit 
thet  I wuz  hooked  inter  a piece  o’  dyna- 
mite. The  way  thet  big  speckled  trout  car- 
ried on  wuz  a caushon.  Fer  a time,  I figgered 
he  wuz  gonner  tangle  me  under  the  roots  j 
behind  the  log  but  atter  mebbe  4 minits  I 
had  him  purty  well  tuckered.  Atter  I 
ketched  him,  I luked  et  the  purtiest  brookie 
I ever  did  see.  His  red  spots  stood  out 
brite  an’  hed  pale  blue  edgins,  an’  the  streak 
along  his  belly  wuz  red  ez  fire.  Just  12, 
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finches  o’  puffect  fish  he  wuz,  an’  farther  on 
down  the  run  I ketched  un  thet  wuz  his 
mate. 

Jest  ez  I rounded  the  point  below  coon 
falls,  I heerd  the  durnedest  boomin’  ever  an’ 
not  more’n  50  feet  below  me  wuz  a ol’  cock 
grouse  boomin’  away  on  the  drummin’  log. 
He  seemed  so  dum  rapt  up  in  whut  he  wuz 
doin’  thet  he  stayed  fer  mebbe  a cuppel 
Iminits  afore  he  busted  away.  Ain’t  often  I 
ever  seed  a grouse  boomin’  an’  it  shure  wuz 
a site  fer  soar  eyes. 

By  the  time  I got  down  ter  whair  the  run 
goes  inter  the  medders  I hed  five  speckled 
trout  an’  not  1 under  10  inches.  The  meat 
o’  them  trout  wuz  almost  red  an’  I ain’t 
never  eat  ennything  better.  The  saim  goes 
fer  the  missus,  she  says. 


BARRETT,  GERSTELL  SPEAK 
IN  FRANKLIN 

Richard  E.  Gerstell  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  J.  Allan  Barrett  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  addressed 
300  members  and  guests  of  the  Chambersburg 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  its  fifth  annual  banquet 
at  Hotel  Washington. 

Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the 
game  commission,  replying  to  an  inquiry 
said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  customary 
hunting  season  would  be  held  this  Fall 
despite  the  war. 


POCONO  STREAM  OPENING 
HAILED 

The  Monroe  Pike  Sportsmen’s  Association 
hailed  the  opening  of  the  Pocono  Creek  from 
Bartonsville  to  upper  Tannersville  for  public 
fishing  starting  April  15  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  the  present  year,  at 
a meeting  held  in  Barrett  township. 

Fish  Warden  Floyd  Bachman  has  revealed 
he  had  obtained  pledges  from  land  and 
stream  owners  for  opening  the  stream,  fol- 
lowed up  his  announcement  with  a statement 
that  the  Fish  Commission  is  promptly  stock- 
ing that  section  of  the  stream. 


FINE  ATTENDANCE  AT 
CLINTON  MEET 

The  eighteenth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
was  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple  buildng 
in  Lock  Haven.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  many  years.  An  excellent  program 
featured  the  meeting,  in  charge  of  Louis 
Winner,  the  new  president. 

Speaking  of  formal  dinners  Emily  Post 
says:  “Do  not  put  husbands  next  to  their  own 
wives.”  So!  Mrs.  Post  is  an  “isolationist!” 


Picnic:  A festive  occasion  devoted  mainly 
to  getting  better  acquainted  with  ants,  worms, 
mosquitoes,  chiggers  and  poison  ivy. 


In  spite  of  the  expense  and  loss  of  time,  the 
bridegroom  should  accompany  the  bride  on 
the  honeymoon.  It  may  be  the  last  vacation 
he  will  ever  have. 


The  world  may  be  growing  better,  but  lock- 
smiths keep  right  on  making  locks. 


As  long  as  she  can  fascinate  the  men,  no 
woman  really  worries  about  her  age. 


Question:  During  the  early  part  of  the 

season,  my  pet  stream  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state  was  extremely  high.  Since  my 
pet  lure  in  early  season  is  a small  Colorado 
type  spinner,  I found  that  in  the  fast  water 
it  did  not  work  deep  enough  to  get  strikes. 
The  stream  in  question  is  still  up  and,  under 
such  conditions,  would  appreciate  sugges- 
tions as  to  working  the  spinner  closer  to  the 
bottom. — M.  S. 

Answer:  Strip  lead  or  perhaps  two,  or  in 
an  extreme  instance,  three  split  shot,  should 
prove  helpful.  High  riding  spinners  at  such 
times  just  don’t  seem  to  have  the  goods  in 
securing  strikes.  With  lead  attached  to  the 
leader  perhaps  six  inches  above  the  spinner, 
and  slow  working  of  the  lure  downstream  in 
the  fast  swirls  and  eddies,  you  should  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  we  have  found  the  spinner  excep- 
tionally effective  in  luring  rainbow  trout  to 
the  strike.  Browns  and  brookies,  too,  seem 
to  like  this  little  lure.  When  water  con- 
ditions are  nearer  to  normal,  discard  the 
lead. 

Question:  Have  been  trying  for  a big  brown 
trout  ( that  I know  will  go  over  20  inches) 
for  two  seasons,  and  the  only  time  I ever 
succeeded  in  getting  a strike  from  this  baby 
was  one  night  just  at  dusk.  Lost  him  then, 
and  since  that  time  have  tried  every  artificial 
in  my  kit  without  results.  Fooling  him  on 
a bucktail,  streamer  fly  or  one  of  those 
fly  rod  plugs  seems  just  out  of  the  question. 
Any  suggestions? — B.  W.  G. 

Answer:  You’ve  hit  on  a subject  that  has 
intrigued  some  of  the  ace  trout  fishermen 
of  our  acquaintance  for  years,  namely  the 
apparent  almost  uncanny  selectivity  of  giant 
brown  trout  in  their  foraging.  A check  over 
the  record  list  of  these  fish  compiled  in  recent 
years  discloses  that,  in  a majority  of  in- 
stances, they  fall  to  some  natural  lure,  worm 
or  minnow  in  all  probability.  This  is  just 
a roundabout  way  of  saying  these  old  timers 
seldom  depart  from  the  diet  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  in  a natural  state.  For  that 
reason,  one  of  the  deadliest  lures  that  may 
be  used  in  taking  a big  trout  is  a live 
minnow,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  fished 
after  dark.  Nightcrawlers,  particularly  when 
the  water  is  roily  following  a heavy  shower, 
are  also  to  be  reckoned  effective  bait.  If 
you  know  where  this  big  fellow  hangs  out, 
the  still  fishing  method  with  this  type  of 
lure  may  bring  results. 

Question:  Have  heard  that  yellow-bodied 
grasshoppers  rank  as  good  bait  for  trout 
when  they  first  put  in  an  appearance.  Have 
fished  grasshoppers  in  the  past,  hooking  them 
beneath  the  shell  behind  the  head,  but  have 
found  that  this  kills  them  pretty  quickly 
and  they  seem  to  lose  some  of  their  effective- 
ness. Is  there  some  other  good  method  by 
which  they  can  be  kept  alive  longer? — K.  S. 


Answer:  Try  using  a very  small  rubber 
band.  This  also  may  be  found  to  work  well 
with  crickets. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  reliable  dry 
flies  to  fish  in  central  streams  late  in  May? — 
J.  F.  W. 

Answer:  All  of  the  dun  flies  are  good,  and 
in  particular  the  Pale  Watery  Dun,  tied  on 
about  a 16  hook.  Of  the  quill  flies,  we 
profess  a long  affection  for  the  Ginger  Quill 
as  the  ace  in  the  fly  box. 

Question:  I like  to  fish  minnows,  but  there 
is  a good  bit  of  bother  in  carrying  them 
around  alive,  even  if  in  a quart  jar.  Can 
this  trouble  be  eliminated?— L.  W.  G. 

Answer:  It  can,  and  you  will  be  follow- 
ing conservation  methods  in  trying  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  after  you  have  netted  six  or 
eight  lively  dace  or  shiners,  soak  a flannel 
cloth  or  some  other  type  of  cloth  that  re- 
tains moisture  well.  Sprinkle  a generous 
layer  of  salt  on  the  cloth,  which  should  be 
about  a foot  by  fourteen  inches  in  size.  Place 
the  minnows  on  the  salt,  wrap  ’em  up  in  the 
cloth,  and  presto,  you  have  a carrying  de- 
vice that  is  amazingly  effective.  The  salt 
seems  not  only  to  toughen  the  minnows  and 
aid  in  preserving  their  coloration,  but  it 
washes  off  readily  when  the  minnow  is  put 
in  use.  Half  a dozen  of  these  minnows  should 
be  sufficient  for  considerable  fishing. 

Question:  Have  heard  that  there  is  some 
good  fishing  for  rainbow  trout  in  Lake  Koon 
and  Evitts  Creek,  which  empties  into  it  in 
Bedford  County.  How  would  I reach  this 
water? — H.  W.  D. 

Answer:  Go  to  Bedford  and  take  the 

Horseshoe  Trail  toward  Cumberland,  Md. 
A hard  surface  road  turns  off  the  concrete 
of  the  main  road  at  a point  about  five  miles 
this  side  of  Cumberland. 

Question:  Am  interested  in  fishing  for 

sunfish  on  the  fly  rod.  What  are  some  good 
baits  to  use  for  this  fish? — N.F.D. 

Answer:  The  fly  and  spinner,  a spinner 

either  0 or  1/0,  and  small  fly,  about  size  8 
with  yellow  being  preferred  by  some  as 
color,  make  a first  rate  fly  rod  combination. 
Small  bass  bugs  of  deer  hair  and  flies  may 
also  be  listed  as  good  lures  in  the  artificial 
line.  Natural  baits  ranking  as  excellent  are 
the  grasshopper,  cricket  and  worm. 

Question:  Last  August,  while  fishing  for 
bass  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  I came  across 
a sunfish  over  its  nest.  Was  this  a freak  in- 
cident of  late  spawning  or  does  it  take  place 
very  often?  I thought  the  sunfish  usually 
spawned  at  about  the  same  time  as  our  bass. 
—H.  E.  J. 

Answer:  The  spawning  period  for  the 

bluegill  sunfish  may  come  in  Pennsylvania 
at  any  time  from  late  May  through  August. 
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Major  Trout  Streams 
and  How  to  Reach  Them 


(Continued  from  April  issue) 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY: 

Choke  Creek,  brook  trout,  Blakeslee  Cor., 
Rt.  115;  W.  Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Hollisterville,  Rt.  590;  Lehigh  River, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Gouldsboro,  Rt. 
507;  S.  Br.  Tunkhannock  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Factory ville,  Rt.  11;  Roaring 
Brook,  rainbow  trout,  Elmhurst,  Rt.  611. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY: 

Lt.  Conestoga  Creek,  brook  trout,  East 
Petersburg,  Rt.  72;  Donegal  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Marietta,  Rt.  141;  Hammer  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Lititz,  Rt.  501;  Middle  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Clay,  Rt.  322;  Long  Run,  brook 
trout,  E.  Petersburg,  Rt.  72;  Muddy  Run, 
brook  trout,  Holtwood,  Rt.  372;  Pequea  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Honey  Brook,  Rt.  322;  Rock  Run, 
brook  trout,  Bowmansville,  Rt.  73;  Trout  Run, 
brook  trout,  Ephrata,  Rt.  322;  W.  Br.  Octoraro 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Quarry- 
ville,  Rt.  222;  Big  Chickies  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Manheim,  Rt.  72;  Fishing  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Chestnut  Level. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY: 

Big  Run,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  New 
Castle,  Rt.  18;  Deer  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Pulaski,  Rt.  278;  Hickory  Run, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Bessemer,  Rt.  317; 
Taylor  Run,  brown  trout,  Plain  Grove. 

LEBANON  COUNTY: 

Bachman  Run,  brook  trout,  Annville,  Rt. 
422;  Indiantown  Creek,  brook  trout,  Lickdale, 
Rt.  443;  Snitz  Creek,  brook  trout,  Cleona,  Rt. 
72;  Evening  Branch,  brown  trout,  Pine 
Grove,  Rt.  443;  Gold  Mine  Run,  brown  trout. 
Pine  Grove;  Hammer  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Schafferstown,  Rt.  501;  W.  Br.  Hammer  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Schafferstown. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY: 

Big  Trout  Run,  brook  trout,  Slatedale,  Rt. 
309;  Cedar  Creek,  brook  trout,  Allentown,  Rt. 
22;  Iron  Run,  brook  trout,  Trexlertown,  Rt. 
222;  S.  Br.  Saucon  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Coopersburg,  Rt.  309;  Swabia  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Macungie,  Rt.  100;  Lt.  Lehigh  River, 
brook  and  brown  trout,  Allentown,  Rt.  22; 
Jordan  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Allentown;  Mountain  Creek,  rainbow  trout, 
Macungie,  Rt.  100;  Trout  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Allentown. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY: 

Arnolds  Creek,  brook  trout,  Kyttle,  Rt. 
115;  Balward  Run,  brook  trout,  Wapwal- 
lopen,  Rt.  29;  Bowmans  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Kyttle;  Maple  Creek,  brook  trout,  Red  Rock, 
Rt.  115;  Phillips  Creek,  brook  trout,  Kyttle; 
Pine  Creek,  brook  trout,  Fairmount  Spr.; 
Shade  Creek,  brook  trout,  Stoddartsville,  Rt. 
115;  Wapwallopen  Creek,  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Alberts;  Lehigh  River,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Stoddartsville;  Lt.  Wap- 
wallopen Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Alberts;  Harveys  Creek,  brown  trout  Har- 
vey’s Lake  Outlet,  Rt.  415;  Huntingdon  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Rt.  230; 
Kitchen  Run,  brown  trout,  Harveysville,  Rt. 
339;  Linesville  Creek,  brown  trout.  White 
Haven,  Rt.  940;  Lt.  Nescopeck  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Edgewood,  Rt.  309;  Lt.  Shickshinny 


Creek,  brown  trout,  Shickshinny,  Rt.  11; 
Wrights  Creek,  brown  trout,  Bear  Creek, 
Rt.  115. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY: 

Lt.  Bear  Creek,  brook  trout,  Montoursviile, 
Rt.  15;  Black  Hole  Creek,  brook  trout,  Mont- 
gomery, Rt.  14;  English  Run,  brook  trout, 
English  Centre,  Rt.  84;  Fourth  Gap  Run, 
brook  trout,  Elimsport,  Rt.  44;  Hogland  Run, 
brook  trout,  Cogan  Station,  Rt.  Ill;  Mc- 
Murrin  Run,  brook  trout,  Antis  Fort,  Rt. 
44  > West  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Warrens- 
ville,  Rt.  973;  Lt.  Muncy  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Lairdsville,  Rt.  642;  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run, 
brook  trout,  Waterville,  Rt.  44;  Plunketts 
Run,  brook  trout,  Barbours,  Rt.  87;  Trout 
Run,  brook  trout,  Ralston,  Rt.  14;  Block- 
house Creek,  brown  trout,  English  Centre, 
Rt.  84;  Grays  Run,  brown  trout,  Field  Sta- 
tion, Rt.  14;  Larry  s Creek,  brown  trout, 
Salladasburg,  Rt.  84;  Loyalsock  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Montoursviile,  Rt.  15;  Lycoming  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Trout  Run,  Rt.  15;  Muncy 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Picture  Rock,  Rt.  220; 
Lt.  Pine  Creek,  brown  trout,  Waterville,  Rt. 
44;  Roaring  Branch,  brown  trout,  Roaring 
Branch,  Rt.  14;  Spring  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Elimsport,  Rt.  44;  Wallis  Run,  brown  trout, 
Loyalsock,  Rt.  87;  White  Deer  Hole  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Elimsport. 

McKEAN  COUNTY: 

Bell  Run,  brook  trout,  Shinglehouse,  Rt. 
44;  W.  Clarion  Creek,  brook  trout,  Wilcox, 
Rt.  219;  Comes  Creek,  brook  trout,  Port 
Allegany,  Rt.  6;  Five  Mile  Run,  brook 
trout,  Wilcox,  Rt.  219;  Seven  Mile  Run,  brook 
trout,  Wilcox;  Marvin  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Smethport,  Rt.  6;  Potato  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Smethport;  Portage  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Port  Allegany,  Rt.  6. 

MERCER  COUNTY: 

Deer  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Milledgeville,  Rt.  78;  Lackawannock  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Mercer,  Rt.  19;  Mill  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Pardoe;  Mill  Creek,  brown  trout, 
New  Lebanon,  Rt.  78;  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  New  Wilmington, 
Rt.  18;  W.  Br.  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Hermitage,  Rt.  18;  E.  Br. 
Wolf  Creek,  brown  trout,  Grove  City,  Rt. 
58;  N.  Br.  Wolf  Creek,  brown  trout,  Grove 
City;  W.  Br.  Wolf  Creek,  brown  trout,  Grove 
City. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY: 

Havice  Run,  brook  trout,  Siglerville,  Rt. 
983;  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Reedsville,  Rt.  322; 
Laurel  Run,  brook  trout,  Milroy,  Rt.  322; 
Lingle  Run,  brook  trout,  Milroy;  Treaster 
Valley  Creek,  brook  trout,  Lockes  Mills,  Rt. 
972;  New  Lancaster  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Lockes  Mills;  Honey  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Reedsville,  Rt.  322;  Licking  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Mifflintown,  Rt.  322. 

MONROE  COUNTY: 

Aquashicola  Creek,  brook  trout,  Wind  Gap, 
Rt.  115;  Buckwas  Creek,  brook  trout,  Kun- 
kletown,  Rt.  904;  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  brook 
and  brown  trout,  Bushkill,  Rt.  209;  Cherry 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Rt.  611;  Dotter  Creek,  brook  trout,  Kresge- 
ville,  Rt.  209;  Forest  Hill  Creek,  brook  trout, 


This  1814  inch  brown  trout  was  taken  in  high, 
roily  water  on  Little  Scrubgrass  Creek  by 
Samuel  McMillen. 

Swiftwater,  Rt.  611;  Kettle  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Snydersville,  Rt.  209;  Lake  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Saylorsburg,  Rt.  115;  McMichaels 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Sciota,  Rt.  209;  Middle 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Kresgeville,  Rt.  209; 
Mixsel  Creek,  brook  trout,  Saylorsburg;  Pen- 
syl  Creek,  brook  trout,  Sciota,  Rt.  209;  Po- 
hopoco  Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout, 
Kresgeville;  Scott  Run,  brook  trout,  Scott 
Run,  Rt.  611;  Brodheads  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Stroudsburg,  Rt.  611;  Middle 
Brodheads  Creek,  brown  trout,  Canadensis, 
Rt.  290;  Lehigh  River,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Stoddartsville,  Rt.  115;  Pocono  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Stroudsburg,  Rt.  611;  Toby- 
hanna  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Blakeslee  Corners,  Rt.  115;  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Blakeslee;  Snow  Hill 
Dam,  rainbow  trout,  Cresco,  Rt.  90;  Weir 
Lake,  rainbow  trout,  Brodheadsville,  Rt.  209. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY: 

Deep  Creek,  brown  trout,  Green  Lane,  Rt. 
29;  Mill  Creek,  brown  trout,  Bryn  Mawr,  Rt. 
30. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY: 
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Bertsch  Creek,  brook  trout,  Walnutport, 
Rt.  145;  Coffeetown  Run,  brook  trout,  Coffee- 
town,  Rt.  611;  Greenawalts  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Ackermanville;  Indian  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Northampton,  Rt.  145;  Jacabus  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Portland,  Rt.  611;  Monocacy 
Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout,  Bethlehem, 
Rt.  22;  Saucon  Creek,  brook,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Hellertown,  Rt.  412;  Waltz  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Ackermanville;  Bushkill  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Stockertown,  Rt. 
115;  Catasauqua  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Walnutport,  Rt.  309;  Lt.  Bushkill 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Pen  Argyl,  Rt.  702; 
Hokendauqua  Creek,  brown  trout,  North- 
ampton, Rt.  145;  Martins  Creek,  brown  trout, 
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Bangor,  Rt.  702;  Lt.  Martins  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Martins  Creek,  Rt.  611. 

PERRY  COUNTY: 

Browns  Run,  brook  trout,  Blain,  Rt.  276; 
Green  Valley  Run,  brook  trout,  Landisburg, 
Rt.  233;  Laurel  Run,  brook  trout,  Landisburg; 
Liberty  Valley  Run,  brook  trout,  Honey 
Grove,  Rt.  75;  Montour  Run,  brook  trout, 
ijLandisburg,  Rt.  233;  McCabe  Run,  brook 
[trout,  Landisburg;  Shaffer  Run,  brook  trout, 
Blain;  Shermans  Creek,  brook  trout,  New 
Germantown,  Rt.  274;  Horse  Valley  Creek, 
ibrown  trout,  E.  Waterford,  Rt.  75;  Lt.  Juni- 
ata Creek,  brown  trout,  New  Bloomfield,  Rt. 
34. 

PIKE  COUNTY: 

Big  Bushkill  Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout, 
Bushkill,  Rt.  209;  Lt.  Bushkill  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Bushkill,  Rt.  209;  Middle  Bushkill 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Bushkill;  Dingmans 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Rt.  209; 
Dwarfkill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Milford,  Rt. 
209;  Indian  Ladder  Creek,  brook  trout,  Ding- 
mans Ferry;  Kellam  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Hawley,  Rt.  6;  Middle  Branch  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Porters  Lake,  Rt.  402;  Millrift  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Millrift,  Rt.  963;  Panther  Brook, 
brook  trout,  Lackawaxen,  Rt.  237;  Raymond - 
iskill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Milford,  Rt.  6;  San- 
vantine  Creek,  brook  trout  trout,  Milford; 
Twin  Lake  Creek,  brook  trout,  Twin  Lake; 
Lackawaxen  River,  brown  trout,  Glen  Eyre; 
Shohola  Creek,  brown  trout,  Greeley,  Rt.  37; 
Wallenpaupack  Creek,  brown  trout,  Green- 
town,  Rt.  507;  E.  Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Greentown. 

POTTER  COUNTY: 

Bailey  Run,  brook  trout,  Wharton,  Rt.  876; 
Cushing  Creek,  brook  trout,  West  Pike,  Rt. 
6;  Dingman  Run,  brook  trout,  Coudersport; 
Left  Hand  Br.  Dingman  Run,  brook  trout, 
Coudersport,  Rt.  6;  Dodge  Brook,  brook  trout, 
Harrison  Valley,  Rt.  49;  Dry  Run,  brook 
trout,  Sweden  Valley,  Rt.  6;  Eleven  Mile 
Run,  brook  trout,  Millport,  Rt.  44;  Fishing 
fCreek,  brook  trout,  Roulette,  Rt.  6;  E.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek,  brook  trout,  Roulette;  W.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek,  brook  trout,  Roulette;  Gen- 
esee River,  brook  trout,  W.  Bingham;  Lt. 
Kettle  Creek,  brook  trout,  Oleona,  Rt.  44; 
.Lyman  Run,  brook  trout,  Galeton,  Rt.  6;  Big 
;Moore  Run,  brook  trout,  Lymanville,  Rt.  6; 
iNelson  Run,  brook  trout,  Sweden  Valley, 
Rt.  6;  Nine  Mile  Run,  brook  trout,  Galeton; 
S.  Br.  Oswayo  Creek,  brook  trout,  Coneville, 
Rt.  44;  Oswayo  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cone- 
ville;  Genesee  Fk.  of  Pine  Creek,  brook  trout, 
West  Pike,  Rt.  6;  E.  Fk.  Portage  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Sizerville,  Rt.  155;  W.  Fk.  Portage 
liCreek,  brook  trout,  Sizerville;  Reynolds - 
'jtown  Branch,  brook  trout,  Ellisburg,  Rt.  244; 
Sartwell  Creek,  brook  trout,  Burtville,  Rt. 
6;  E.  Fk.  of  the  First  Fk.  of  Sinnemahoning 
| Creek,  brook  trout,  Wharton,  Rt.  872;  S.  Fk. 
of  the  First  Fk.  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Costello,  Rt.  872;  Trout  Run, 
brook  trout,  Roulette,  Rt.  6;  N.  Br.  Genesee 
River,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Genesee, 
Rt.  244;  W.  Br.  Genesee  River,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Genesee,  Rt.  244;  Cowanesque 
River,  brown  trout,  Westfield,  Rt.  49;  Cross 
Forks  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cross  Forks,  Rt. 
144;  Kettle  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cross  Forks, 
Rt.  144;  Mill  Creek,  brown  trout,  Sweden 
Valley,  Rt.  6;  Pine  Creek,  brown  trout,  Gale- 
ton, Rt.  6;  W.  Br.  Pine  Creek,  brown  creek, 


brown  trout,  Galeton;  First  Fk.  Sinnema- 
honing Creek,  brown  trout,  Costello,  Rt.  872. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY: 

Bear  Creek,  brook  trout,  Summit  Station, 
Rt.  895;  Beaver  Creek,  brook  trout,  Tusca- 
rora,  Rt.  209;  Black  Creek,  brook  trout,  Tre- 
mont,  Rt.  209;  Neifert  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Barnesville,  Rt.  29;  Pine  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Hegins,  Rt.  25;  Pine  Creek,  brook  trout,  Lake- 
side, Rt.  45;  Pine  Creek,  rainbow  trout,  Or- 
wigsburg,  Rt.  120;  Lt.  Catawissa  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Ringtown,  Rt. 
142;  Deep  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Hegins;  Lt.  Swatara  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Friedensburg,  Rt.  443;  Evening 
Branch,  brown  trout,  Pine  Grove,  Rt.  443; 
Fishing  Creek,  brown  trout,  Pine  Grove; 
W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  brown  trout.  Pine 
Grove;  Locust  Creek,  brown  trout,  Mahanoy 
City,  Rt.  45. 

SNYDER  COUNTY: 

Aigler  Run,  brook  trout,  Beavertown,  Rt. 
522;  Brickhart  Run,  brook  trout,  Paxton- 
ville,  Rt.  639;  Krepp  Gap  Run,  brook  trout, 
Troxelville,  Rt.  929;  Kuhn-Hooven  Run, 
brook  trout,  Beavertown,  Rt.  522;  N.  Br. 
Mahantango  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Rt.  35;  Swift  Run,  brook 
trout,  Troxelville;  N.  Br.  Middle  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Troxelville. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY: 

Beaverdam  Run,  brook  trout,  Central  City, 
Rt.  160;  S.  Fk.  Bens  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Ferndale,  Rt.  219;  Blue  Hole  Run,  brook 
trout,  New  Lexington,  Rt.  53;  Brush  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Berlin,  Rt.  219;  Clear  Run,  brook 
trout,  Bakersville,  Rt.  31;  Drakes  Run,  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  Confluence,  Rt.  53;  Iser 
Run,  brook  trout,  Markleton;  Jones  Mill  Run, 
brook  trout,  Bakersville,  Rt.  31;  McClintock 
Run,  brook  trout,  Confluence;  Sandy  Run, 
brook  trout,  Scullton,  Rt.  653;  Shafer  Run, 
brook  trout,  Bakersville;  Tub  Mill  Run,  brook 
trout,  West  Salisburg;  Beaverdam  Run,  brown 
trout,  Stoyestown,  Rt.  30;  Beaverdam  Run, 
brown  trout,  Boswell,  Rt.  601;  Clear  Shade 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Windber, 
Rt.  56;  Deeter  Run,  brown  trout,  New  Balti- 
more, Rt.  31;  Flaugherty  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Meyersdaie,  Rt.'  219;  Raystown  Br.  Juniata 


River;  brown  trout,  New  Baltimore;  Rt.  31; 
Laurel  Hill  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Bakersville;  Piney  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cen- 
tral City,  Rt.  160;  Big  Piney  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Boynton,  Rt.  219;  Stoney  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Shanksville,  Rt.  160;  Wills  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Mance;  Whites  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Listonburg,  Rt.  53; 
Koosers  Lake,  rainbow  trout,  Bakersville. 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY: 

Black  Creek,  brook  trout,  Cherry  Mills,  Rt. 
87;  Double  Run,  brook  trout,  Eagles  Mere, 
Rt.  42;  Elklick  Run,  brook  trout,  Nardmont, 
Rt.  154;  Glass  Creek,  brook  trout,  Ringdale, 
Rt.  220;  Lewis  Creek,  brook  trout,  Sones- 
town,  Rt.  220;  Lick  Creek,  brook  trout.  Forks- 
ville,  Rt.  154;  N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Calley,  Rt.  87;  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Hillsgrove,  Rt.  87;  Pigeon  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Lopez,  Rt.  487;  Pole  Bridge  Run,  brook  trout, 
Forksville;  Rock  Run,  brook  trout,  Cherry 
Mills,  Rt.  87;  Rock  Run,  brook  trout,  Muncy, 
Rt.  220;  Elk  Creek,  brown  trout,  Hillsgrove, 
Rt.  87;  E.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Benton,  Rt.  115;  W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Benton;  Hogland  Branch,  brown  trout, 
Hillsgrove,  Rt.  87;  Kettle  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Hillsgrove;  Lopez  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Lopez,  Rt.  487;  Loyalsock  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Forksville,  Rt.  154;  Lt.  Loyalsock 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Cherry  Mills;  Muncy 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Muncy  Valley,  Rt.  220: 
Ogdonia  Creek,  brown  trout,  Hillsgrove,  Rt. 
87;  Sullivan  Branch,  brown  trout,  Benton, 
Rt.  115. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY: 

Mitchell  Creek,  brook  trout,  Hallstead,  Rt. 
11;  Nine  Partners  Creek,  brook  trout,  Lenos. 
Rt.  106;  Riley  Creek,  brook  trout,  Meshoppen, 
Rt.  6;  Starrucca  Creek,  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Lanesboro,  Rt.  70;  Butler 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Gibson,  Rt.  547;  Gaylord 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Neath,  Rt.  859;  Gibson 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Gibson,  Rt.  547;  Harding 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Herrick  Centre,  Rt.  73; 
Harmony  Creek,  brown  trout,  New  Milford, 
Rt.  11;  W.  Br.  Lackawanna  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Herrick  Centre,  Rt.  73:  E.  Br.  Lacka- 
wanna Creek,  brown  trout,  Herrick  Centre, 
Rt.  73;  Tunkhannock  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Gelatt,  Rt.  92;  E.  Br.  Tunkhan- 
nock Creek,  brown  trout,  Royal,  Rt.  106. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY: 

Elk  Run,  brook  trout,  Galeton,  Rt.  6;  Fall 
Brook,  brook  trout,  Morris  Run;  Four  Mile 
Run,  brook  trout,  Ansonia,  Rt.  6;  Long  Run, 
brook  trout,  Davis,  Rt.  349;  Long  Run,  brook 
trout,  Morris,  Rt.  84;  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout. 
Mansfield,  Rt.  15;  W.  Br.  Mill  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Roaring  Branch,  Rt.  14;  Phoenix  Run, 
brook  trout,  Galeton,  Rt.  6;  Sand  Run,  brook 
trout,  Arnot,  Rt.  Ill;  Straight  Run,  brook 
trout,  Marsh  Creek,  Rt.  6;  Left  Br.  Straight 
Run,  brook  trout,  Marsh  Creek;  Right  Br. 
Straight  Run,  brook  trout,  Marsh  Creek, 
Tioga  River,  brook  and  brown  trout,  Bloss- 
burg,  Rt.  Ill;  Pine  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Galeton,  Rt.  6;  Asaph  Run,  brook 
and  brown  trout,  Ansonia,  Rt.  6;  Blacks 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Liberty,  Rt.  Ill;  Block- 
house Run,  brown  trout,  Liberty,  Rt.  Ill; 
Stoney  Fork  Creek,  brown  trout,  Draper, 
Rt.  960. 

UNION  COUNTY: 

Bear  Run,  brook  trout,  Laurelton,  Rt.  888; 
Beaver  Run,  brook  trout,  Vicksburg,  Rt.  45; 
Halfway  Run,  brook  trout,  Mifflinburg,  Rt. 
45;  Sand  Spring  Run,  brook  trout,  White 
Deer,  Rt.  975;  spruce  Run,  brook  trout,  Miff- 
linburg; Buffalo  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cowan, 
Rt.  95;  Lt.  Buffalo  Creek,  brown  trout,  West 
Milton,  Rt.  404;  N.  Br.  Buffalo  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Mifflinburg,  Rt.  45;  Laurel  Run,  brown 
trout,  Laurelton;  Penns  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Laurelton,  Rt.  888;  Rapid 
Run,  brown  trout,  Cowan,  Rt.  95;  Spring 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Allenwood,  Rt.  404; 
Weiker  Run,  brown  trout,  Laurelton;  White 
Deer  Creek,  brown  trout,  White  Deer;  Half- 
way Dam,  rainbow  trout,  Livonia,  Rt.  95. 

VENANGO  COUNTY: 

Cherry  Run,  brook  trout,  Pleasantville,  Rt. 
27;  Hemlock  Creek,  brook  trout,  Venus,  Rt. 
157;  Horse  Creek,  brook  trout,  Oil  City,  Rt. 
8;  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Emlenton,  Rt.  38; 
Porkey  Creek,  brook  trout,  President,  Rt.  62; 
Prather  Run,  brook  trout,  Cooperstown,  Rt. 
427;  Tarr  Kill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Van,  Rt. 
322;  Stewart  Run,  brook  trout,  Baum,  Rt. 
62;  Sugar  Creek,  brown  trout,  Cooperstown; 
E.  Br.  Sugar  Creek,  brown  trout,  Coopers- 
town; Upper  Two  Mile  Run,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Dempseytown,  Rt.  417;  Pithole 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Pleasant- 
ville, Rt.  27;  West  Pithole  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Pleasantville,  Rt.  27;  East 
Sandy  Creek,  brown  trout,  Van,  Rt.  322;  S. 
Br.  Sandy  Creek,  brown  trout,  Raymilton, 
Rt.  863;  Lt.  Sandy  Creek,  brown  trout,  Polk, 
Rt.  62;  Scrubgrass  Creek,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Emlenton,  Rt.  208;  N.  Fk.  of  Lt. 
Scrubgrass  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Emlenton,  Rt.  208;  S.  Fk.  of  Lt.  Scrubgrass 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Emlenton. 

WARREN  COUNTY: 

Ben  Jeorge  Creek,  brook  trout,  Tidioute, 
Rt.  127;  Blue  Eye  Creek,  brook  trout,  Gar- 
land, Rt.  27;  Lt.  Brokenstraw  Creek,  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  Pittsfield,  Rt.  6;  Broken- 
straw  Creek,  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Spring 
Creek,  Rt.  77;  Coffee  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Columbus,  Rt.  6;  Hemlock  Run,  brook  trout, 
Glade,  Rt.  6;  Lamb  Run,  brook  trout,  Tidi- 
oute, Rt.  127;  Perry  McGee  Run,  brook  trout, 
Tidioute;  McGuire  Run,  brook  trout,  Tidioute; 
Phelps  Creek,  brook  trout,  Columbus,  Rt.  6; 
Pine  Creek,  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Seldomseen,  Rt.  27;  Rock  Hollow  Run,  brook 
trout,  Tidioute;  N.  W.  Br.  Spring  Creek, 


brook  trout,  W.  Spring  Creek,  Rt.  77;  Tidi- 
oute Creek,  brook  trout,  Tidioute;  Wilson 
Run,  brook  trout,  Tidioute;  E.  Br.  Spring 
Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Spring 
Creek;  Caldwell  Creek,  brown  trout,  Grand 
Valley,  Rt.  27;  W.  Br.  Caldwell  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Grand  Valley;  West  Hickory  Creek, 
brown  trout,  W.  Hickory,  Rt.  527. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY: 

Babitville  Creek,  brook  trout,  Equinunk, 
Rt.  90;  Beaverdam  Creek,  brook  trout,  Gali- 
lee; Calkins  Creek,  brook  trout,  Milanville; 
North  Br.  Calkins  Creek,  brook  trout,  Milan- 
ville; S.  Br.  Calkins  Creek,  brook  trout,  Mil- 
anville; Dyberry  Creek,  brown  trout,  Hones- 
dale,  Rt.  6;  Big  Br.  Dyberry  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Dyberry,  Rt.  90;  W.  Br.  Dyberry  Creek, 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Dyberry;  Lt.  Equi- 
nunk Creek,  brook  and  brown  trout,  Stalker; 
S.  Br.  Equinunk  Creek,  brook  trout,  Equi- 
nunk; Johnson  Creek,  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Creamton,  Rt.  170;  Shad  Pond 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Sherman;  E.  Br.  Star- 
rucca  Creek,  brook  trout,  Starrucca,  Rt.  470; 
Butternut  Creek,  brown  trout,  Sterling,  Rt. 
90;  Lackawaxen  River,  brown  trout,  Whites 
Mills,  Rt.  6;  W.  Br.  Lackawaxen  River,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Pleasant  Mt.,  Rt.  371; 
Lehigh  River,  brook  and  brown  trout, 
Gouldsboro,  Rt.  507;  Middle  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Hawley,  Rt.  6;  Shehawken  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Starlight,  Rt.  570;  Wallenpau- 
pack  Creek,  brown  trout,  Greentown,  Rt. 
507;  W.  Br.  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Hamlin,  Rt.  90. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY: 

Baldwin  Run,  brook  trout,  New  Florence, 
Rt.  711;  Camp  Run,  brook  trout,  Jones  Mills, 
Rt.  31;  Furnace  Run,  brook  trout,  Laughlin- 
town,  Rt.  30;  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout,  Water- 
ford, Rt.  711;  Middle  Fk.  Mill  Creek,  brook 
trout,  Waterford;  North  Fork  Mill  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Waterford;  South  Fk.  Mill  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Waterford;  Pike  Run,  brook 
trout,  Jones  Mills,  Rt.  31;  Powder  Mill  Run, 
brook  trout,  Loyalhanna,  Rt.  30;  Roaring  Run, 
brook  trout,  Jones  Mills;  Shannon  Run, 
brook  trout,  New  Florence,  Rt.  711;  Indian 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Jones  Mills,  Rt.  31; 
Jacobs  Creek,  brown  trout,  Laurelville,  Rt. 
TL;  Loyalhanna  Creek,  brown  trout,  Ligo- 
nier,  Rt.  30;  Tub  Mill  Run,  brown  trout, 
New  Florence,  Rt.  711;  Linn  Run,  brown 
tiout,  Rector,  Rt.  381. 

WYOMING  COUNTY: 

Beaver  Run,  brook  trout,  Noxen,  Rt.  92; 
Leonards  Creek,  brook  trout,  Beaumont,  Rt. 
92;  N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek,  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  Forkston,  Rt.  87;  Mehoopany 
Creek,  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Me- 
hoopany, Rt.  6;  Bowmans  Creek,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Noxen,  Rt.  92. 

YORK  COUNTY: 

Beaver  Run,  brook  trout,  Windsor,  Rt.  624; 
Fishing  Creek,  brook  trout,  Castle  Finn,  Rt. 
74;  Kaltreiders  Creek,  brook  trout,  Windsor; 
Leibs  Creek,  brook  trout,  Stewartstown,  Rt. 
24;  Orson  Run,  brook  trout,  Airville,  Rt.  74; 
Rambo  Run,  brook  trout,  Rinely,  Rt.  24; 
Rehmayer  Hollow  Run,  brook  trout,  Dallas- 
town,  Rt.  24;  Toms  Run,  brook  trout,  Air- 
ville; Furnace  Run,  brown  trout,  Airville; 
Otter  Creek,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  New 
Bridgeville,  Rt.  124;  Haldeman  Pond,  rain- 
bow trout,  Hanover,  Rt.  94. 


DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

“We  threw  back  any  fish  that  weighed 
less  than  two  pounds  and  a good  many  that 
weighed  over  that.” 

“What  kind  of  fish  were  they?” 
“Large-mouthed  black  bass,  the  same  as 
they  have  here  in  Pennsylvania,  only  larger, 
and  a lot  more  of  ’em.” 

“What  kind  of  tackle  did  you  use?” 

“A  light  bait  rod,  silk  line,  and  artificial 
lures,  mostly  a combination  of  the  bass  bug 
with  bucktail  streamers.” 

“Must  ’ave  been  some  sport?” 

“Wonderful,  but  believe  it  or  not,  those 
bass  would  strike  so  fast  and  savagely  that 
after  an  hour  or  so  it  began  to  get  tiresome. 
You’d  start  to  make  a nice  cast  for  some 
particular  spot  and  almost  before  the  lure 
hit  the  water,  a bass  was  right  up  after  it. 
Ba-a-a-ang!  There  he  was,  already  hooked 
and  before  you  had  a chance  to  change 
hands  and  get  the  reel  under  control  the 
fight  was  on.” 

“We  must  have  returned  at  least  90%  of 
our  catch  and  we  took  plenty  home.  First  | 
time  in  my  life  I ever  saw  so  many  bass  | 
in  one  place.  The  continual  warm  weather 
down  there  seems  to  keep  ’em  growing,  14 
to  16-pounders  are  caught  every  year  and 
I heard  some  tales — fairly  well  substantiated 
— of  black  bass  weighing  up  to  20  pounds. 

When  Ray  Eyler,  of  Ardmore,  Penna., 
stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  last  club 
meeting  and  told  us  about  his  bass-fishing 
trip  to  Lake  Okeechobee  during  February  of 
this  year,  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
Spaniard,  or  was  it  a Frenchman,  who  spent 
half  of  his  life  roaming  about  the  state  of 
Florida  searching  for  “the  fountain  of  youth.” 
Any  state  that  has  bass  fishing  such  as  Ray 
described  is  apt  to  have  a fountain  of  most 
anything.  And  that  Lake  Okeechobee  must 
be  a “fountain  of  fish”. 

The  above  description  is  only  a fair  sample 
of  some  of  the  experiences  Ray  had  during 
his  trip  and  the  photographs  he  brought 
back  to  show  us  made  his  description  sound 
very  tame.  In  addition  to  bass  fishing  on 
Lake  Okeechobee,  he  told  us  about  surf  fish- 
ing at  Jensen’s  Beach  off  Stuart  where  the 
famous  St.  Lucie  and  Indian  Rivers  join  and 


Largemouth  bass  taken  from  Lake  Okeechobee, 
Florida,  by  Ray  Eyler  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia. 
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No  time  for  a net  when  they  start  biting  fast. 

flow  to  the  sea.  Here  they  hooked  into  blue- 
fish,  channel  bass,  whiting,  pompano  and 
other  famous  southern  surf  feeders  that  pro- 
duce that  thrilling  fight  only  known  to  surf 
casters. 

Boat  fishing  in  the  inlet  and  for  several 
miles  up  these  rivers  is  exciting  sport  and 
one  often  hooks  into  the  famous  Silver  King 
Tarpon.  Of  this  latter  species,  Ray  described 
the  taking  of  several  “babies”,  as  he  called 
them,  weighing  only  around  25  or  30  pounds. 
Nice  “babies”  at  that. 

They  also  made  several  trips  out  to  sea 
where  they  trolled  for  the  picturesque  sail- 
fish  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  give  Ray’s  complete  description  of 
the  fight  he  experienced  with  a sailfish,  ^out 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  “toe  dancer” 
of  the  deep  blue  chop  is  an  actor  which 
has  stolen  the  show  through  sheer,  spectacu- 
lar acrobatics. 

Just  to  prove  that  fishing  is  as  good  at  one 
end  of  this  country  as  the  other,  the  enter- 
tainment committee  showed  some  salmon 
fishing  pictures  in  Alaska.  Fly  casting  pro- 
vided the  best  sport  in  these  waters  with 
such  experts  as  Ted  Holland  and  a few  other 
expert  casters  doing  their  stuff  in  a manner 
that  made  most  of  us  feel  like  pikers.  It 
gave  us  some  extra  incentive  to  save  that 
great  north  country  from  the  Japs.  Although 
it’s  possible  that  the  commentator  did  a 
little  exaggerating  when  he  announced  some 
of  the  weights  of  the  salmon  caught,  they 
certainly  exceeded  anything  we  ever  had 
on  the  business  end  of  a fly  rod. 

George  Gaul,  whose  description  of  channel 
bass  fishing  in  North  Carolina  was  given  in 
this  column  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for 
last  January,  announced  that  his  guide  and 
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companion  on  that  memorable  trip,  Captain 
Bernice  R.  Balance,  has  just  been  awarded 
the  prize  for  beaching  the  world’s  record 
channel  bass  caught  in  the  surf  by  rod  and 
reel.  Caught  last  November  29th  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  it  weighed  75%  pounds,  measured 
64%  inches  long,  and  41  inches  in  girth. 

As  you  read  this  you’ve  just  about  time 
to  get  out  your  favorite  casting  rod,  polish 
it  up,  oil  your  reel,  and  get  out  to  the  Dover 
Club’s  casting  field  for  the  Spring  intraclub 
tournament  on  Sunday,  May  17th.  Art 
Hankinson,  master  of  ceremonies,  on  that 
occasion  has  promised  us  a 90%  club  attend- 
ance; the  weather  man  has  assured  us  of 
regular  Dover  weather,  and  Uncle  Sam  has 
asked  us  to  do  our  bit  by  keeping  fit.  So, 
what  more  do  you  want? 

Awards  to  the  winners  in  this  tournament 
will  be  made  at  the  regular  May  meeting  on 
Wednesday  the  twentieth.  And  speaking  of 
meetings,  have  you  noticed  the  improvement 
in  the  programs  offered  by  the  entertain- 
ment committee  lately?  Our  old  pilot  Dave 
Mazzoni  is  back  at  the  helm  of  the  committee 
where  he  is  exerting  every  effort  to  give  the 
boys  what  they  want.  This  has  done  a lot 
to  revive  the  member’s  interest  in  these 
meetings  and  there  has  been  a noticeable 
increase  in  the  attendance.  For  the  May  20th 
meeting  in  the  club’s  assembly  rooms  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bourse,  he  has  promised  us 
something  exceptionally  good.  See  you  there. 

Information  about  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia  or  any  of  its  many  activities 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone  STEvn- 
son  7679. 


HUNT  AGAIN  HEADS  LYCONIMG 
SPORTSMEN 

Bruce  A.  Hunt,  South  Williamsport,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  court  house.  In  addition  to 
naming  officers  and  directors  to  serve  for 
one  year,  annual  reports  were  submitted  and 
a program  presented. 

J.  W.  Preston,  Williamsport,  was  named 
vice-president;  Charles  H.  Elder,  Jersey 
Shore,  second  vice-president;  S.  Dale  Furst, 
Jr.,  Williamsport,  secretary,  and  George  R. 
Hassenplug,  Williamsport,  treasurer. 

The  divisional  vice-presidents  include: 
F.  Earl  Brion,  Liberty;  C.  M.  Mendenhall, 
Montoursville;  John  C.  Youngman,  Williams- 
port; D.  G.  Reed,  Muncy;  E.  F.  Hill,  Hughes- 
ville;  H.  Russell  Hiney,  Jersey  Shore  R.  D.; 
Clinton  M.  Zellers,  Montgomery,  and  Cloyd 
L.  Myers,  Bodines. 

Mr.  Furst,  membership  chairman  and  sec- 
retary, reported  a paid  membership  for  1941 
of  2,613,  probably  the  largest  membership 
in  the  history  of  the  organization  and  double 
the  total  of  1940. 

A resolution  was  adopted  protesting  re- 
moval of  the  Federal  Wild  Life  Service  to 
Chicago  as  threatening  disruption  of  its  ad- 
visory service.  Reports  were  made  by  Cloyd 
Myers,  Bodines;  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  banquet 
committee;  W.  Herb  Poff,  of  the  picnic  com- 
mittee, and  S.  C.  Castner,  of  the  educational 
committee. 


FOREST  FIRE  DANGER 
STRESSED  TO  ANGLERS 

With  the  opening  of  the  trout  season,  the 
rush  of  fishermen  to  the  streams  will  in- 
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crease  the  forest  fire  danger  considerably. 
Because  of  the  inflammable  condition  of 
woodland  during  April  and  May,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  trout  fishermen  to  exercise 
extreme  care  with  fire. 

Forests  conserve  water  and  assist  particu- 
larly during  midsummer,  in  maintaining 
normal  stream  flow  which  is  so  essential  to 
fish  life.  When  the  forest  bums,  condi- 
tions ideal  for  angling  are  disturbed  or  des- 
troyed and  the  fishermen  pay  the  penalty. 
Ashes  from  forest  fires,  when  washed  into 
small  trout  streams,  change  the  normally 
slight  acidity  of  the  water  to  an  alkaline 
condition,  which  results  in  the  death  of  fish. 

District  Forester  S.  L.  Kurtz,  of  Schuylkill 
County,  suggests  that  the  following  rules  be 
observed  by  each  individual  who  visits  a 
trout  stream: 

Be  as  careful  wth  fire  in  the  woods  as  in 
your  own  home. 

Smoke  only  while  wading  in  midstream. 

Discard  used  matches,  cigarettes,  cigars  and 
pipe  heels  into  the  stream. 

Build  no  camp  fires.  Eat  a cold  lunch 
rather  than  take  the  chance  of  seeing  your 
favorite  fishing  grounds  go  up  in  smoke. 

If  you  discover  a fire,  extinguish  it.  If 
you  need  help  call  the  nearest  telephone 
operator  and  inform  her  you  wish  to  report 
a forest  fire. 


KEEP  ’EM  CASTING 

By  AL  STRAUB 

You  may  gather  from  the  title  of  this 
little  episode  that  I intend  to  ramble  along 
the  line  of  National  Defense.  You're  right, 
right  as  rain!!! 

I’ve  contended  that  any  man  who  dons 
the  old  rags  of  his  favorite  sport  and  wan- 
ders afield  to  expend  his  energy  in  quest  of 
nature’s  company  is  at  heart  a pretty 
wholesome  fellow.  Yes  sir,  the  sportsmen 
of  this  great  country  are  without  doubt 
among  it’s  finest  citizenry.  They  are  a group 
of  men  whose  ideals  are  high,  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  establish  friendliness  among  men. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  along  more 
than  one  stream  in  our  fair  state  and  while 
I never  lacked  companions,  I cherish  the 
many,  many  acquaintances  made  with  men 
I had  never  seen  before. 

I well  remember  a time  when  on  an  early 
spring  trip  for  suckers  I chanced  to  meet 
an  old  colored  man  who  happened  to  be 
fishing  close  by  one  of  my  favorite  holes. 
We  struck  up  a conversation  and  in  a few 
moments  we  were  old  friends.  Yes,  the  title 
of  sportsman  and  it’s  mantle  cover  the 
shoulders  of  many  men,  and  regardless  of 
creed,  color,  or  religion,  you’ll  most  always 
find  the  man  so  designated  is  a true  Ameri- 
can and  a gentleman. 

As  we  approach  another  fishing  season, 
there  may  be  many  of  you,  who,  like  my- 
self, have  already  begun  to  anticipate  its 
opening  and  begun  your  search  for  new 
equipment  to  replace  some  already  worn  be- 
yond the  point  of  use.  You  may  have  found 
that  due  to  the  National  emergency  you 
won’t  be  able  to  buy  your  favorite  this  or 
that.  You  may  be  tempted  to  grumble,  to 
complain,  just  as  I was  tempted.  Well,  don’t 
do  it. 

After  much  talking  to  myself  I finally  re- 
flected long  enough  to  realize  that  I wasn't 
only  concerned  with  the  season  so  close  at 
hand.  There  will  be  many  more  such  seasons 
in  future  years,  so  if  we  can’t  supply  our- 
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Picturesque  waterfall  on  a Potter  County  brook  trout  stream.  Drought  two  years  ago  seriously 
impaired  the  trout  carrying  capacity  of  the  freestone  streams  on  the  North  Tier. 


selves  with  the  many  gadgets  we  desire  to 
round  out  our  equipment  don’t  complain. 
Remember,  the  Nation  will  need  many  of 
the  metals,  etc.,  that  was  used  to  make 
these  gadgets  to  keep  them  flying  and  we, 
as  sportsmen,  would  sooner  have  it  that  way, 
wouldn’t  we? 

There  will  probably  be  fewer  fishermen 
on  the  streams  in  the  next  season,  some  of 
them  will  no  doubt  be  placing  their  lives  on 
the  line  that  this  country  may  stand,  for 
stand  she  will!!! 

Remember  these  men  when  you  go  fish- 
ing this  year.  They  won’t  be  present,  so 
you  just  resolve  to  kill  less  fish.  Yes  sir, 
while  these  men  of  our  fraternity  keep  them 
rolling  and  flying,  let  those  of  us  who  are 
at  home  make  it  possible  to  Keep  ’Em 
Casting  in  the  years  to  come,  by  exercising 
the  utmost  effort  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources  for  the  duration. 

Remember,  men,  let’s  Keep  ’Em  Casting. 


STORM  NO  BAR  TO 
CANTON  MEET 

Snow  and  nasty  weather  conditions  failed 
to  halt  the  annual  meeting  and  gala  enter- 
tainment program  of  the  Canton  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  held  April  9th.  Between  400  and 
500  sportsmen  and  friends  turned  out  for 
dinner  in  various  churches  and  later  for  the 
entertainment  program  in  the  high  school 
auditorium. 

With  the  help  of  the  ladies,  of  different 
churches,  a fine  meal  was  prepared.  As  the 
sportsmen  ate,  you  could  see  them  explain- 
ing how  big  this  ont  was,  the  one  that  got 
away,  and  the  big  bear  he  just  missed. 

After  satisfying  their  appetites,  they  moved 
to  the  high  school  auditorium.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Bradford,  president,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. After  singing  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,” under  the  direction  of  Gordon  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Bradford  extended  greetings  to  the 
members  and  their  friends.  He  voiced  his 
opinon  as  well  as  all  other  sportsmen,  in  a 
few  brief  words,  that  the  sportsmen  are 
thankful  that  they  can  enjoy  the  outdoor 
sports  and  that  no  country  was  going  to 
destroy  these  privileges. 

In  a brief  business  session,  E.  E.  Hatton 
and  Leonard  Boyce  were  elected  directors, 
and  William  Arnold  and  Maynard  Foust 
were  elected  to  serve  again. 

A.  H.  Wilcox,  club  secretary,  reported  on 
the  previous  meeting.  He  also  gave  a finan- 
cial summary  of  the  past  year.  He  also  re- 
ported on  the  stocking  of  fish  in  Towanda 
Creek  and  Lake  Nepahwin  an  dthe  raising 
and  distribution  of  pheasants. 

Delos  Northrup  was  chairman  of  the  prize 
committee.  He  awarded  prizes  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Longest  pickerel,  24%  inches,  William 
Foster;  second  longest  pickerel,  22%  inches, 
Harvey  Jenkins;  second  largest  brown  trout, 
20  inches,  Harvey  Jenkins. 

In  a crow  shooting  cbntest,  Arnold  Cas- 
sell took  top  honors  by  killing  81.  Dr.  C. 
M.  Bradford  was  next  with  10  to  his  credit. 

The  drawings  for  the  door  prizes  was  gotten 
under  way.  All  local  merchants  and  mer- 
chants from  other  surrounding  communities 
made  contributions.  It  was  a grand  sight 
to  see  the  sportsmen  jump  and  yell  for 
recognition  as  their  numbers  were  drawn. 
There  certainly  was  an  array  of  grand, 
beautiful  and  useful  prizes.  The  sports- 
men appreciated  and  were  very  grateful  for 


the  cooperation  and  spirit  shown  by  the 
merchants. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  was  temporarily 
halted  as  movies  were  projected  on  the 
screen.  The  first  film  was  on  trout  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  Farms.  It  showed 
very  clearly  how  the  eggs  were  artificially 
taken  from  the  female,  fertilized  by  the 
male  and  hatched  to  become  fingerlings. 
Different  steps  were  shown  in  the  raising  of 
the  fish  until  it  becomes  the  prize  catch  of 
some  enthusiastic  angler. 

LITTLESTOWN  CLUB  PLANS 
FISH  CONTEST 

The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion held  its  sixth  annual  banquet  in  the 
social  rooms  of  the  Redeemer  Reformed 
church.  A ham  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the  church.  The 
program  opened  with  the  singing  of  “Amer- 
ica”, followed  by  the  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  D.  James,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Luth- 
eran church.  After  the  banquet,  there  was 
a short  business  session.  The  group  voted 
to  conduct  a fishing  contest  this  year  as  in 
former  years.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
all  types  of  fish.  The  president,  Charles  W. 
Weikert,  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  contest:  Walter  B. 
Crouse,  chairman,  Karl  P.  Bankert,  Joseph 
Milson,  Fred  Blocher  and  Harold  S.  Rob- 
erts. All  fish  entered  in  the  contest  may  be 
weighed  and  measured  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization.  John  Sedam,  field  technician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
Game  Protector  Leo  Bushman,  Gettysburg, 
made  brief  remarks.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  following  fishermen:  H.  O.  Dodrer, 
Paul  Bowman,  William  S.  Menges,  Irvin 
R.  Kindig,  Roy  D.  Knouse,  Roy  D.  Renner, 
Emory  Snyder,  Walter  B.  Crouse,  J.  Edgar 
Yealy,  Samuel  M.  Keagy  and  Lloyd  Mayers. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Allen  Barrett, 
publicity  lecturer  for  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners. 


BRISTOL  CLUB  WILL  INSTALL 
FISHWAY 

Approximately  35  members  of  the  Bristol 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  met 
at  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  to  take  part  in  the 


April  meeting  of  the  association. 

Among  the  highlights  on  the  business  pro- 
gram, which  was  voted  one  of  the  best  ses- 
sions in  the  last  three  years,  were  problems 
involving  the  Bucks  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  game  stocking,  Silver 
Lake  and  Spring  trap  shooting  meets. 

Climaxing  the  meeting  was  the  showing  of 
four  reels  of  good  fishing  pictures.  The 
pictures,  which  were  supplied  by  a national 
bait  company,  were  shown  by  C.  W.  Winter, 
prominent  local  sportsman.  Among  the 
guests  present  at  the  meeting  was  Fish 
Warden  Harry  Cole. 

Decision  was  reached  to  proceed  with  the 
installation  of  a fishway  at  the  dam  breast 
of  Silver  Lake.  It  is  believed  that  the  erec- 
tion of  this  chute  will  enable  fish  coming 
up  from  the  Delaware  River  to  climb  the 
dam  and  spawn  in  the  lake.  Warden  Cole 
outlined  the  type  of  chute  or  trough  that  he 
believed  would  be  most  effective.  As  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  water  would  be 
drained  from  Silver  Lake  for  the  proposed 
new  highway  that  will  cut  across  the  lower 
end  of  this  body  of  water,  Warden  Cole 
stated  that  not  sufficient  water  would  be 
released  by  opening  the  gates  in  the  dam 
to  harm  the  fish  life. 

Motion  was  passed  to  seek  permission  from 
the  Fish  Commission  to  close  the  water  to  all 
fishing  between  the  bridge  which  carries 
Bath  Road  over  the  stream  emptying  from 
Silver  Lake  and  the  dam  breast  of  the  lake. 
This  will  enable  the  fishway  to  be  more 
effective,  it  is  believed. 


CAMBRIA  SPORTSMEN  PLAN  TO 
REPAIR  DAMS 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  more  than 
a score  of  dams  on  streams  in  Cambria 
County  were  advanced  at  a meeting  of  the 
Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  in 
the  Ebensburg  Courthouse. 

Martin  C.  Kirsch  and  Henry  Caldwell, 
both  of  Spangler,  were  appointed  as  a com- 
mittee to  survey  the  dams  recommended  for 
improvement  and  to  make  estimates  of  total 
costs  for  the  necessary  improvements. 

Each  club  in  the  county  was  instructed 
to  submit  to  the  county  organization  a list 
of  all  dams  in  its  districts  and  the  present 
condition  of  each.  Where  repairs  are  neces- 
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sary  the  organization  will  arrange  for  the 
preparation  of  projects. 

The  association  hopes  to  repair  and  place 
in  good  condition  every  dam  in  the  county 
which  is  open  for  public  fishing.  The  work, 
it  is  expected,  will  require  a greater  part  of 
the  summer.  When  the  dams  are  repaired 
the  county  association  will  ask  the  Fish 
Commission  to  restock  them  with  trout,  bass, 
pike  and  other  fresh-water  fish. 

Funds  for  the  repair  work  will  be  supplied 
by  the  various  clubs  with  the  aid  of  the 
county  organization.  In  some  instances 
sportsmen  have  volunteered  to  do  the  work 
in  their  spare  time. 


MOKLE  HEADS  BELLEFONTE 
CLUB 

William  Mokle  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bellefonte  Sportsmen’s  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  the  organization. 

Others  named  were  Wilbur  Badger,  vice- 
president;  George  W.  Jodon,  secretary,  and 
F.  O.  Witmer,  treasurer. 

Ross  Buller,  of  Bellefonte,  chief  fish  cul- 
turist  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Hatchery, 
showed  motion  pictures  taken  of  the  spawn- 
ing of  brook  trout  in  their  natural  habitat. 


MONTOUR  CLUB  TO  EXTEND 
MEMBERSHIPS 

The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Con- 
servation Club  voted  to  extend  the  member- 
ship of  those  now  in  the  service  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  transacted  other  business 
at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  building  in  Danville. 

Eighteen  new  members  were  received  into 
the  organization  at  the  meeting  last  evening. 

It  was  decided  to  allow  members  to  com- 
pete for  the  largest  trout  landed  during  the 
fishing  season  in  the  following  classes: 
Brook,  Rainbow,  and  Brown.  Sam  Jacobs 
will  be  in  charge  of  measuring  the  catches. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
Jack  Lechner,  fly  rod;  E.  Earns,  Montandon, 
fishing  reel  and  B.  Snyder  fishing  line. 

KEEN  EYESIGHT  IS  VITAL  IN 
FLY  FISHING 

Writes  R.  E.  Angst,  veteran  Schuylkill 
Angler,  anent  fly  fishing: 

If  we  were  asked  just  what  ability  is  most 
necessary  for  a fly  angler  to  possess  we  would 
say  keen  eye-sight.  Many  years  ago  we  began 
to  fish  with  flies  with  two  anglers  from  Tama- 
qua  who  would  take  us  to  a stream,  give  us 
some  flies  and  then  let  us  to  our  own  devices. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  they  would  return  to 
the  car  with  a creel  full  of  trout  while  we  got 
not  even  a strike.  This  thing  kept  on  for  all  of 
one  season  and  part  of  the  next.  We  actu- 
ally came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  boys 
were  pulling  something  on  us.  It  became  our 
notion  that  once  they  got  out  of  sight  they 
either  used  flies  we  knew  nothing  about  or 
else  had  some  other  bait  hidden  on  their  per- 
son. At  last  we  decided  to  find  out. 

One  of  these  anglers  Claude  Neifert  of 
Tamaqua,  was  then  out  of  work  but  always 
ready  to  fish  if  he  could  get  to  a creek.  We 
went  to  Claude  and  told  him  we  would  drive 
him  to  the  Paupack  with  all  expenses  on  us 
provided  he  agreed  to  stay  there  until  we 
took  fish  on  flies  and  if  it  took  a week  to  do  it. 
Also  it  was  agreed  that  this  time  we  fish  to- 
gether. 

Claude  needed  no  coaxing  and  early  Mon- 


Joseph Kaiser,  of  Kramer,  with  the  four  pound  brown  trout  he  caught  on  opening  day  of 
the  season  in  Big  Mill  Creek,  Jefferson  County.  It  was  taken  on  a worm  and  spinner  com- 
bination and  Kaiser  fought  the  trout  half  an  hour  before  landing  it. 


day  morning  we  left  for  the  Paupack.  Claude 
told  us  to  put  away  our  rod  and  use  his  and 
he  would  try  to  get  us  to  catch  some  trout. 

Walking  slowly  along  shore  upstream 
Claude  suddenly  stopped.  “There,”  said  he, 
“do  you  see  that  trout  by  that  rock  ” We 
didn’t  see  it  and  couldn’t  see  it  until  Claude 


pointed  his  rod  to  the  trout.  At  last  we  spied 
it  rolling  and  turning  by  the  rock.  Casting 
where  we  were  told  we  took  that  trout.  A 
happier  angler  never  lived.  And  to  make  the 
story  short,  we  took  five  more  trout  that 
Claude  located  for  us  while  walking  along 
the  bank  of  that  stream. 
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HERE  X THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


Fishing  the  upper  waters  of  Stoney  Creek, 
Dauphin  County,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
trout  season,  H.  H.  (Barney)  Thrush,  popular 
Hummelstown  sportsman,  scored  a fine  catch 
of  brook  trout.  In  the  brushy  pools,  he  re- 
ports he  caught  most  of  his  trout  on  worms 
although  two  fell  to  a bucktail.  Top  brookie 
of  the  catch  was  15  inches  in  length  and  the 
other  fish  ranged  in  length  from  10  inches 
upward.  Exceptional  brook  trout  in  any 
fisherman’s  language.  To  reach  the  water 
he  fished,  he  hiked  over  the  mountain. 


Melvin  Chatham  of  Osceola  Mills  scored 
with  a beautiful  brace  of  trout  on  Spring 
Creek,  Centre  County  on  opening  day  of 
the  season.  One  was  a 16  inch  rainbow,  the 
other  a 17  inch  brown  trout. 


Cumberland  County  trout  waters  attracted 
thousands  of  anglers  the  first  day  of  the 
season.  Some  excellent  catches  were  made, 
including  that  of  H.  D.  Foster  of  New  Cum- 
berland, who  numbered  in  his  creel  from 
the  Yellow  Breeches  two  brown  trout  over 
16  inches  in  length  and  a fine  1914  inch 
rainbow.  Among  the  veteran  anglers  trying 
their  luck  in  the  Letort,  near  Carlisle  was 
72  year  old  Otey  Warfield  of  Bowmansdale. 
True  to  custom  he  was  fishing  a 16  foot 
bamboo  pole,  but  didn’t  keep  a trout  he 
caught,  releasing  them  because  they  were 
too  small. 


Harry  McClintic,  expert  minnow  fisherman 
of  Mill  Hall,  Clinton  County,  who  a number 
of  years  ago  caught  the  state’s  record  brown 
trout  in  Fishing  Creek,  that  county,  scored 


again  this  year  by  catching  the  largest  trout 
taken  in  Clinton  waters  on  opening  day. 
His  Fishing  Creek  brown  trout  this  year  was 
22%  inches  in  length,  however,  considerably 
under  the  giant  fish  that  established  a state 
record  a number  of  years  ago.  That  brown 
trout  tipped  the  scales  at  9 pounds,  one  ounce, 
dressed,  was  27%  inches  in  length,  and  when 
opened  was  found  to  contain  a 10  inch  brook 
trout. 


Some  excellent  catches  were  made  in 
Clinton  County  the  first  day,  in  spite  of 
high  water  conditions  prevailing.  Fishing 
Creek  yielded  a 17%  inch  brownie  to  Forrest 
Stevens,  Woolrich  and  a 13%  inch  brook 
trout  to  Mervin  Bottorf  of  Flemington,  worms 
scoring  in  both  instances.  Frank  Sanderson 
of  Mill  Hall  included  in  his  creel  an  18  inch 
brown  and  two  14  inch  rainbows. 


Rainbow  trout  generally  seemed  to  grace 
the  creel  of  anglers  from  Pottstown.  Ken- 
neth Miller  took  a 14  inch  black  spotted 
beauty,  and  Arthur  B.  Heere,  two  rainbows, 
13  and  13%  inches  in  length  respectively. 


Fishing  in  the  Lower  Ebensburg  dam  on 
the  first  day  with  worm,  Edward  Monbome 
of  Ebensburg  caught  one  of  the  big  trout 
reported  for  the  state.  It  was  a 24%  inch 
brown  trout  that  tipped  the  scales  at  4 
pounds,  8 ounces. 


Dean  and  Russell  Spayd  of  State  College 
scored  with  twin  rainbows  in  Penns  Creek 
that  were  honeys  on  opening  day.  Each 
rainbow  was  22%  inches  in  length.  Spring 


Dorothy  Kirk,  of  Harrisburg,  displays  the  22‘/> 
inch,  three  pounds  9 ounce  brown  trout  taken 
in  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  Cumberland  County, 
by  her  father,  Harry  Kirk,  veteran  Capital  City 
angler. 


As  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  helped  Harry  Z. 
C ole,  Bucks-Montgomery  Fish  Warden,  to  drain  two  of  the  Federation’s  propagating  ponds 

on  the  Beidler  Farms  at  Abrams. 


Creek  near  Milesburg  yielded  a 20  inch 
brown  trout  to  16  year  old  Don  Bryan  of 
Milesburg. 


One  of  those  rarities  in  our  trout  waters, 
a brook  trout  over  15  inches  in  length,  was 
taken  recently  by  R.  E.  Angst,  rod  and  gun 
editor  for  the  Pottsville  Republican,  Angst 
fooled  the  big  fellow,  a magnificent  brookie 
16  inches  in  length  and  tipping  the  scales  at 
one  pound  8 ounces,  on  a home  tied  wet 
fly,  no  pattern  named.  That  brookie  will 
have  a good  chance  of  ranking  as  state  champ 
in  the  record  annals  this  year.  Congratu- 
lations, angler  Angst! 


Just  where  Bill  Hulings  of  Beaver  Falls 
caught  his  26  inch,  5 pound  brown  trout  re- 
cently he  isn’t  telling,  but  we  understand  it 
was  at  some  stream  in  Forest  County. 


While  fishing  for  suckers  recently  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Montgomery’s  Ferry, 
L.  J.  Kammler,  of  Newport,  R.  D.  1,  had  the 
thrill  of  a lifetime  when  he  hooked  into  and 
landed  a 20  pound  carp. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  and  letters  pouring  into  the  office  following 
the  recent  flood  waters,  letters  expressing  alarm  and  concern  over  the  black  bass 
situation  since  the  bass  spawn  was  already  in  progress  when  the  rains  came;  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  while  some  loss  must  have  surely  been  suffered,  the  picture  is  not 
nearly  as  dark  as  one  might  imagine.  The  bass  began  to  spawn  very  early  this  year, 
as  much  as  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  former  years,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  recognize  a loss  in  some  of  the  flooded  areas  of  the  state.  What  loss  we  suffered 
must  of  course  be  confined  primarily  to  the  spawn  for  where  the  fury  of  the  floods 
struck,  everything  in  process  of  reproduction  was  swept  away.  The  adult  bass  however 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  the  loss  in  this  direction  will  be 
nothing  more  than  normal. 

All  our  fish  farms  came  through  the  storm  practically  untouched.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  a busy  program  weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  rapidly  filling  our  warm  water 
hatcheries  with  countless  thousands  of  baby  bass.  Here  we  will  hold  several  millions, 
raising  them  to  larger  size  and  withstanding  the  extreme  cannibalistic  nature  of  bass 
we  should  have  between  500,000  to  750,000  strong,  sturdy  small  and  large  mouth  bass 
for  release  into  the  public  fishing  waters  of  Pennsylvania  this  year.  This  we  feel  will 
more  than  compensate  the  embryo  loss  suffered  by  the  flood  waters  of  May. 

If  at  all  possible,  we  invite  you  to  visit  the  hatchery  nearest  you  and  get  a first- 
hand glimpse  into  the  newest  adopted  methods  now  practiced  in  the  culture  of  black 
bass.  Have  your  club  write  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  a two  reel 
colored  motion  picture  depicting  our  small  mouth  black  bass  program  at  the  fish  farms. 
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SMALL  PLUGS  FOR  SMALLMOUTHS 

As  One  Beginner  to  Another,  Here  Are  Some  Tips  That  Will  Save  You  Time  and  Money 
as  You  Take  Up  The  Fine  Sport  of  Casting  Midget  Plugs  for  Bass 


IN  a sporting  goods  store  in  my  home  town 
the  fellow  who  presides  over  the  fishing 
tackle  department  is  a bright  guy.  Each 
year  he  gets  himself  a couple  of  yards  of 
half-inch  mesh  fencing  material,  makes  a 
roll  out  of  it,  and  stands  it  on  a counter. 
Then  he  covers  the  whole  works  with  plugs 
of  all  sizes  and  colors  and  shapes  and  weights. 
Like  some  glorious  mid-summer  Christmas 
tree,  minus  lights,  that  contraption  stands 
through  the  bass  season — driving  fishermen 
nuts. 

There  are  plugs  with  spinners  and  plugs 
with  fins  and  plugs  with  flappers.  There  are 
fat  plugs  and  thin  plugs.  And  plugs  that  are 
supposed  to  look  like  frogs  and  perch  and 
shiners  and  crawfish  and  beetles  and  baby 
pike.  Some  plugs  have  heads  that  roll,  and 
others  have  tails  that  wobble.  There  are 
monsters  and  midgets,  and  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  in  combinations  that  only  a plug 
factory  could  concoct. 

And,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  there  are 
spinners  and  spoons,  some  bare  and  some 
equipped  with  pork-rind  and  with  buck- 
tails.  Some  even  have  red  glass  eyes  on 
what  presumably  are  their  heads. 

So  what  does  a beginner  do? 

He  chooses  a plug  at  random  and  sooner 
or  later  realizes,  unless  he  is  pure  lucky 
in  his  choice,  that  he  should  have  bought 
something  else.  The  novice  at  plug  fishing 
is  puzzled  even  more  if  he  is  one  of  the 
growing  legion  of  sportsmen  who  do  their 
bass  fishing  with  light-weight  lures,  for 
lots  of  the  stores  are  pretty  much  below  par 
in  plugs  of  this  type. 

Brother,  this  is  the  gospel  truth.  Last 
season  I tried  fishing  with  the  midgets. 

First  off,  I acquired  no  less  than  25  lures 
from  the  manufacturers,  plus  a few  odds 
and  ends  picked  up  in  local  stores;  I read 
reams  of  literature  on  light  lure  fishing, 
and  I soaked  up  all  the  advice  offered  by 
more  experienced  friends. 

And  I caught  fish.  Lots  of  fish.  Some  big 
ones  too. 

But  I spent  a lot  of  money  needlessly,  and 
I wasted  a lot  of  energy  casting  plugs  that 
were  absolutely  worthless.  Even  so,  there 
were  some  patterns  I didn’t  try  and  which 
for  all  I know  may  be  just  as  effective  as 
the  less  than  a dozen  upon  which  I finally 
settled. 

I fished  the  kind  of  bass  creeks  that  are 
common  to  Pennsylvania — some  weedy  and 
warm;  others  running  through  farm  country; 
some  with  great  green  pools  and  giant  rocks 
and  ledges,  and  all  heavily  fished. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania. 
My  experiments  last  bass  season  with  midget 
plugs  were  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
of  its  editor,  Alex  P.  Sweigart.  We  both  feel 
that,  as  a result,  we  can  pass  along  to  you 
some  specific  and  concrete  suggestions  that 
will  save  you  time  and  money. 

Here  they  are,  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 
First  off,  a carefully  kept  diary  reveals 
that  very,  late  afternoon  and  night  were 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

the  best  times  to  use  the  midgets,  even  in 
that  period  of  the  season  when  the  air  had 
a frosty  tang  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  And 
in  most  cases  plugs  that  operated  on  or 
near  the  surface  produced  the  best  results 
in  the  creeks  visited. 

Tackle  for  the  Midgets 

Tackle  for  midget  plug  fishing  is  a prob- 
lem that  the  beginner  may  easily  slight  but 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sport— and  it 
must  include  a leader  between  line  and  lure. 

I started  out  with  rather  heavy  synthetic 
gut  that  had  to  be  soaked  well  before  it 
could  be  used  and  which  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  casting  line  with  the  fisherman’s  knot. 

That  produced  some  headaches.  In  the 
first  place,  I used  gut  that  was  too  heavy; 
secondly,  I had  to  be  burdened  with  a leader 
box  to  keep  spare  gut  well  soaked;  thirdly, 
my  fingers  were  too  all-fired  clumsy  to  knot 
together  a leader  that  was  heavy  and  stiff 
and  a line  that  was  light  and  pliable. 

I compromised  with  nylon  of  eight  pounds 
test,  tying  a loop  in  one  end  of  the  leader 
and  another  loop  in  the  end  of  the  line  and 
linking  them  together.  That  choice  worked 
perfectly.  Ten  feet  was  the  usual  length  of 
the  leader  user,  with  a very  small  swivel 
snap  knotted  to  the  end  to  permit  easy  and 
quick  changing  of  lures. 

The  first  line  was  nine  pounds  test.  It 
never  broke,  but  it  seemed  just  too  frail  for 
the  business  at  hand,  so  a 12-pound  line  was 
substituted  and  used  successfully  all  season. 

I don’t  like  steel  fishing  tackle,  so  the  rod 
that  was  chosen — and  which  did  perfect  work 
— was  a bamboo  beauty  five  and  a half  feet 
long  and  with  a medium  stiff  action. 

The  outfit  was  completed  with  one  of  those 
casting  reels  which  are  advertised  to  be  100 
per  cent  backlash  proof,  and  I found  it  just 
that  except  when  manhandled.  ' That  is,  if 
an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  plug  out 
of  sight  with  a sharp  and  jerky  cast,  the 
reel  sometimes  would  build  up  a monstrous 
birds  nest  of  line,  but  so  long  as  the  cast 
was  made  easily  and  smoothly  the  line 
flowed  off  the  reel  as  slick  as  butter,  and 
every  chap  who  saw  it  marveled. 

Plug  Suggestions 

I promised  to  be  specific  in  this  article, 
so  I’m  going  to  list  the  plugs  that  won  places 
of  honor  in  my  tackle  box. 

In  the  order  in  which  they  produced  for  the 
whole  season,  they  are:  The  Creek  Chub  Mid- 
get Darter,  the  Shakespeare  Slim  Jim,  the 
Heddon  Crazy  Crawler,  the  Johnson  Silver 
Minnow,  the  Creek  Chub  Baby  Jointed 
Pikie,  the  Arbogast  Jitterbug,  the  South 
Bend  Midg-Oreno,  the  Creek  Chub  Midget 
Plunker,  the  Johnson  Gold  Minnow,  and  the 
South  Bend  Sunspot  Spoon. 

Some  of  these  are  three-eighths  of  an  ounce 
in  weight;  most  of  them  half  an  ounce.  It’s 
hard  to  tell  the  difference.  The  Crazy  Craw- 
ler and  the  Slim  Jim  are  in  the  smallest 
sizes  available. 


Strong  emphasis  usually  is  placed  on  the 
finish  of  a plug,  but  the  record  is  pretty  con- 
vincing that  the  action  of  the  lure  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  It  just  so  happened  that 
the  Darter,  the  Slim  Jim,  the  Jointed  Pikie, 
and  the  Midget  Plunker  I used  were  of  frog 
or  pikie  finish  or  some  other  in  which  green 
predominated.  The  Crazy  Crawler  is  yellow 
with  a red  head  and  black  bars  across  the 
belly.  The  Jitterbug  is  a yellow  perch. 
The  Sunspot  Spoon  has  a red  plastic  “win- 
dow.” The  Midg-Oreno  is  white  with  a red 
head  and  a black  wavy  line  down  each  side. 

The  Midget  Darter 

Discussions  of  these  lures  one  at  a time 
should  be  helpful.  An  examination  of  the 
panel  accompanying  this  article  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  each.  . ■ 

The  Midget  Darter  is  first  on  the  list  be- 
cause it  proved  to  be  “top  plug”  more  often 
than  any  other.  There  are  two  ways  of 
fishing  this  lure,  which  floats  when  lying 
idle.  It  may  be  employed  as  a surface  lure, 
moved  with  gentle  twitches  after  it  comes 
to  rest  on  the  water,  or  it  may  be  reeled 
fairly  swiftly,  causing  it  to  duck  beneath 
the  surface  and  to  dart  from  side  to  side 
during  the  retrieve.  Unless  the  retrieve  is 
extremely  swift  or  the  water  unusually  shal-  I 
low,  however,  the  Darter  will  not  snag  on 
the  bottom,  due  to  its  action  and  buoyancy. 

There’s  a huge,  deep  pool  in  one  of  my 
favorite  bass  streams,  with  giant  rocks  lit- 
tered over  the  bottom  and  the  woods  coming 
right  down  to  the  water’s  edge  on  the  banks.  j 
Early  last  September  lack  of  rain  had  ere-  j 
ated  a gravel  bar  near  one  side  of  the  pool, 
One  evening  at  dusk  I dropped  the  Darter 
just  off  the  point  of  this  bar,  and  on  the  firsi 
twitch  of  the  lure  a fine  bass  smashed  intc 
it.  The  fish  put  up  a furious  fight,  but  the 
hooks  held.  And  that  was  just  one  of  e 
score  of  times  this  deadly  little  lure  broughl 
out  of  hiding  nice  bass  to  investigate  its 
swirling  presence  on  the  placid  surface  oi 
some  creek  pool. 

Just  two  weeks  later,  on  a different 
stream,  the  Darter  was  fished  as  a sub-sur-  ! 
face  lure  after  it  failed  to  produce  on  top 
the  water.  It  was  watching  its  progress 
toward  me,  as  it  swung  from  side  to  side 
for  all  the  world  like  a large  and  frightened 
minnow,  when  a twenty-inch  walleyed  pike 
appeared  out  of  nowhere,  darted  past  the 
lure,  turned,  and  then  smashed  head-on  intc  ; 
it  with  such  a rush  that  after  the  fish  was 
landed  the  hooks  had  to  be  cut  out  of  its 
jaw. 

The  Slim  Jim,  No.  2 

No.  2 on  the  list  of  favorites  is  the  Slim 
Jim.  There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  this 
lure  with  good  results,  and  this  is  to  allow 
it  to  sink  near  the  bottom,  reeling  it  just  fast 
enough  on  the  retrieve  to  keep  its  head  and 
tail  spinners  revolving  with  lazy  flashes,  and 
pausing  every  six  or  eight  feet  to  allow  the 
lure  to  assume  a different  level  above  the 
bottom  of  the  stream. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Here  is  the  author’s  selection  of  midget  plugs:  No.  1,  the  Midget  Darter;  No.  2,  the  Midg-Oreno;  No.  3,  the  Midget  Plonker;  No.  4,  the  Crazy 

Crawler;  No.  5,  the  Jitterbug;  No.  6,  the  Silver  Minnow;  No.  7,  the  Slim  Jim;  No.  8,  the  Baby  Jointed  Pikie.  and  No.  9,  the  Sunspot  Spoon. 

Note:  To  avoid  line  twisting,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a snap  swivel,  the  smallest  size  that  can  be  bought,  with  all  these  midget  lures,  but  especially 
with  the  Silver  Minnow  and  the  Sunspot  Spoon. 
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The  Lieutenant  Gets 

By  FRED  EVERETT. 


Paid  in  Full 


; 


IT  WAS  evening.  The  end  of  an  unfor- 
gettable day.  The  Lieutenant  bent  over 
the  wheel  of  his  car,  fighting  to  hold  it  in 
the  two  ruts  that  cut  through  the  rocks  and 
brush  on  a steep  hillside  along  the  Delaware. 

In  spite  of  the  slow,  treacherous  driving, 
the  Lieutenant’s  mind  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  exuberant  thoughts.  Try  as  he 
would  to  hide  his  inner  feelings,  from  time 
to  time  he  lapsed  into  dreamy  silence,  a 
faraway  look  in  his  eyes  while  a smug  smile 
pulled  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  All  was 
well  with  his  world — he  had  been  paid  in  full. 

The  Doctor  watched  him  in  puzzled  silence, 
at  the  same  time  wondering  how  much  longer 
the  car  would  hold  itself  in  the  road  before 
it  jumped  the  ruts  and  rolled  down  the  hill. 
He  grasped  the  door  handle — ready  for  any 
emergency. 

From  time  to  time  he  cast  anxious  looks 
at  the  three  boys  in  the  back  seat,  so  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  their  danger  as  they 
tried  to  out-talk  each  other  over  the  doings 
of  the  day.  He  failed  to  notice  that  the 
Lieutenant’s  boy  had  that  same  smug  look  of 
repressed  excitement  and  was  taking  little 
part  in  the  shouting  contest. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Boy  was  sitting 
haughtily  aloof  in  one  corner  of  the  seat, 
somewhat  scornful  of  the  much-ado-about- 
nothing  noise.  He  and  his  Dad  had  a secret. 
He  had  been  there  when  the  Lieutenant  got 
paid.  Anything  else  that  had  happened  that 
day  was  trivial — too  insignificant  to  waste 
his  breath  on.  Just  wait  until  they  got  back 
to  camp!  Gee — it  was  a long  way  off.  Time 
and  distance  go  awful  slow  when  you’re  only 
eleven. 

A front  tire  smacked  into  a rock  and 
jumped  the  rut.  Doc  gave  a frantic  grab  at 
the  wheel  and  yanked  the  car  back  into 
safety.  The  Lieutenant  sat  unmoved.  Or- 
dinarily if  any  one  touched  the  wheel  while 
he  was  driving  he’d  have  gone  berserk,  pos- 
sibly kicked  the  offender  out  of  the  car,  for 
he  was  jealous  of  his  driving  ability.  But 
now  he  seemed  unaware  of  the  insult. 

Doc  was  worried.  He  looked  long  and  hard 
at  his  old  friend,  the  Lieut,  as  he  usually 
called  him.  That  is,  except  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant talked  of  his  hunting  and  fishing 
experiences.  Then  the  Doctor  called  him 
“Lie-ut”  with  emphasis  on  the  “Lie.”  Over 
a long  period  of  years  they  had  come  to 
know  each  other  pretty  thoroughly. 

Something  was  cock-eyed  and  the  Doctor 
knew  it.  Events  just  didn’t  add  up  to  that 
silly  grin  of  contentment  on  Lieut’s  face. 
That  Decoration  Day  morning,  as  they  left 
camp  with  the  boys,  the  Lieutenant  had 
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been  far  from  happy.  In  fact,  he  had  acted 
more  like  a martyr  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  forced  to  take  a trip  that  was 
decidedly  against  his  own  desires. 

For  the  tenth  time  the  Doctor  thought  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  trying  to  find  a clue 
to  his  friend’s  strange  aboutface.  It  had  all 
started  when  the  two  families  decided  to 
spend  this  Memorial  Day  week-end  at  camp. 
Both  had  looked  forward  to  one  solid  day 
on  their  favorite  trout  stream.  Fly  fishing 
would  be  at  its  best. 

To  the  Lieutenant,  fly  fishing  is  like  being 
in  Heaven.  His  dreams  of  Heaven  all  picture 
his  soul  casting  with  uncanny  skill  over 
ideal  waters,  raising  and  fighting  all  those 
big  ones  that  got  away  and  all  those  others 
which  existed  only  in  his  hopes  and  for 
which  he  had  traveled  miles  upon  miles  to 
distant  waters  and  spent  endless,  fruitless 
days  trying  to  locate  and  raise.  With  Heaven 
like  that,  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  so  hard  to  die. 

The  Lieutenant  is  a purist.  The  thought 
of  bait  fishing  for  a noble  trout  gives  him  a 
queer  feeling  inside.  The  dry  fly  is  his  love 
and  wet  flies  are  his  friends.  Barbs  are  his 
pet  aversion,  so  he  carries  a pair  of  small 
pliers  and  snips  the  barbs  off  all  his  flies. 
In  fact,  he  is  trying  to  invent  a workable 
barbless  hook.  He  likes  to  put  back  un- 
harmed, all  but  a select  few  of  his  fish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Doctor  never  quite 
reached  that  high  peak  of  purity.  To  him 
a trout  is  a trout  and  the  way  to  fish  for  it 
is  to  use  what  it  will  take.  If  it  happens 
to  want  a nice  juicy  big  old  nightwalker, 
then  give  it  one.  This  was  a weak  spot  in 
their  friendship,  not  from  Doc’s  viewpoint 
but  very  much  so  from  Lieut’s. 

Thus  it  happened,  when  the  Doctor  drove 
into  camp  the  day  before,  the  Lieutenant 
immediately  spotted  two  danger  signals  to 
his  anticipated  happiness.  One  was  an  extra 
boy — a friend  of  the  Doc’s  young  son.  The 
other  was  a suspicious  looking  tin  can.  The 
hair  bristled  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Without  even  saying  hello,  he  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  bulging  can  which, 
in  his  mind,  suddenly  loomed  up  as  a fat 
Nazi  invading  his  piscatorial  domain. 

“What’s  that  for?”  he  demanded  belliger- 
ently, ready  to  take  the  offensive  to  protect 
his  constitutional  liberties. 

Doc  looked  at  the  offending  can,  stole  a 
furtive,  stick-by-me  glance  at  his  Missus  and 
heaved  a sigh.  He  knew  it  was  coming  and 
he  had  mentally  prepared  himself  for  the 
battle.  But  the  blitzkrieg  had  started  before 
he  was  ready.  To  gain  time  he  tried  out  a 
friendly,  half-surprised  smile,  which  ended 


up  as  a grimace.  He  had  been  a weak-kneec 
appeaser  to  let  his  wife  talk  him  into  thi: 
situation.  But  here  he  was  and  there  wen 
the  can  of  worms — and  the  boy.  It  was  to( 
late  now.  He’d  have  to  make  the  best  of  it 

It  really  had  been  her  idea.  He  had  giver 
in  to  it  much  against  his  better  judgment  anc 
his  own  idea  of  what  makes  a good  fishing 
trip.  She  had  felt  sorry  for  the  dear  boy 
he  was  such  a sweet  youngster,  a fine  com- 
panion for  their  son.  And  he  did  so-o  wan 
to  catch  a trout.  It  was  up  to  them  to  take 
him  along  and  see  to  it  that  he  got  a chance 
to  catch  his  very  first  one.  Really — it  was 
their  duty. 

Of  couse  they’d  have  to  take  worms  be- 
cause the  boy  couldn’t  cast  a fly.  But  tha 
wouldn’t  matter — the  Lieutenant  would  un- 
derstand. He  had  a boy  too,  the  same  age 
Of  course  he  had  been  taught  to  use  flies  bu 
he  had  started  with  worms  and  no  doub 
would  use  them  again  if  his  Dad  wasn’ 
around. 

It  would  be  all  right,  she  was  sure.  Didn’ 
their  own  boy  use  worms?  Didn’t  Dot 
himself — when  the  Lieutenant  couldn’t  catcl 
him  doing  it?  Who  was  boss,  anyway: 
Didn’t  he  have  as  much  right  to  use  bai 
as  the  Lieut  did  flies?  Time  he  was  mar 
enough  to  assert  himself.  They’d  take  th< 
boy — and  the  worms! 

It  had  all  sounded  safe  and  sane  as  thej 
planned  it.  But  now — in  front  of  that  ac- 
cusing finger  and  booming  voice,  the  Doctoi 
wasn’t  so  sure  of  himself.  He’d  have  t< 
counter  attack  quickly  or  lose  the  day.  H( 
drew  himself  up,  took  a deep  breath  anc 
tried  to  keep  his  voice  casual. 

“What’s  what  for?” 

“You  know  dang  well  what  what!  Those 
slimy  things.” 

“Oh,  those.”  Doc  tried  to  chuckle  non- 
chalantly but  nearly  choked  instead,  “Oh— 
those  are  for  the  kids.” 

“Oh — for  the  kids,”  there  was  a wealth  o 
sarcasm  in  the  Lieutenant  voice,  “and  jus 
when  and  where  are  they  going  to  use  them?’ 

“Well — you  see  . . .”  Doc  stuttered  ir 
spite  of  himself. 

“Yeah — I see  all  right.”  The  Lieutenant  wa: 
quick  on  the  trigger.  “There’s  no  trout  ir 
this  stream — the  law’s  on  bass.  Well?” 

That  “well?”  was  full  of  meaning  anc 
questions.  Doc  knew  Lieut  had  guessed  the 
truth  and  braced  himself.  Might  as  wel 
get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“You  see,  Lieut,  we  thought — that  is— 1 
thought — ” 

“Never  mind.  Dear,  I’ll  tell  him.”  Doc\‘ 
wife  smiled  sweetly  at  the  Lieutenant  a; 


she  brought  up  her  reinforcement  of  heavy 
artillery  and  fired  a broadside  of  feminine 
logic  at  him. 

She  was  sure  he  wouldn’t  mind.  After  all, 
there  were  so-o  many  days  when  he  could 
fly  fish  to  his  heart’s  content.  It  would  be 
very  generous  and  noble  of  him  to  donate 
this  one  day  to  the  children.  They  would 
enjoy  it  so-o  much.  Of  course  he  would 
have  to  go  some  place  where  the  boys  could 
fish  with  worms  and  not  to  his  favorite 
stretch  of  fly  water.  But  he  would  know 
where  to  take  them,  she  was  sure,  because 
he  knew  all  these  streams  so-o  well.  Hadn’t 
he  used  worms  when  he  was  a boy? 

The  Lieutenant  winced,  fell  back  on  his 
second  line  of  defense  and  finally  sur- 
rendered. As  he  turned  away — a set,  gloomy 
look  on  his  face,  Doc  thought  he  heard  him 
nutter  something  about  fifth  columnists  and 
appeasers.  It  was  a good  thing  he  couldn’t 
lear  all  the  Lieutenant  muttered.  After  all, 
friendship  can  stand  only  so  much. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
;he  Doctor  watched  his  friend  sadly.  The 
:rip  so  far  was  a bust.  The  Lieutenant 
walked  aimlessly  about  or  sat  in  moody 
iilence  like  a refugee  in  a concentration  camp, 
'fo  suggestions  nor  anything  the  two  fam- 
lies  could  do  would  snap  him  out  of  his 
flack  mood.  He  had  no  heart  for  the  game 
)f  baseball  with  the  children,  only  pecked 
>t  his  supper  and  went  off  to  bed  early.  His 
vife  said  he  tossed  all  night  as  he  usually 
lid  when  dreaming  he  was  back  in  the  first 
Yorld  War,  flying  with  his  squadron  buddies 
tnd  shooting  down  the  hated  Huns.  She 
ooked  at  Doc’s  wife  as  she  told  it. 

Next  morning  was  the  beginning  of  a 
)eautiful  day,  so  far  as  the  weather  was 
oncerned.  It  seemed  that  Old  Dame  Nature 
vas  trying  her  best  to  honor  our  fallen 
leroes  on  this  particular  Memorial  Day.  The 
un  was  in  its  springtime  glory.  A slight 
>reeze  riffled  the  surface  of  trout  streams 
hat  were  at  just  the  right  height  and  tem- 
>erature.  It  was  a perfect  dry  fly  day,  the 
and  anglers  the  world  over  dream  about. 

The  Lieutenant  had  prayed  for  a black, 
lismal,  cold,  all-day  rain,  one  so  violent 
t would  be  impossible  to  stick  his  head  out- 
loors.  To  get,  instead,  a day  like  this  was 
ilmost  more  than  he  could  bear.  A wild 
taunted  look  crept  into  his  eyes.  Then,  in 
lesperation,  he  set  his  shoulders,  steeled 
umself  to  accept  his  fate  and  with  a grim 
ook  of  determination,  settled  into  his  role 
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OUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOC 
by  Fred  Everett 


(Author’s  note:  On  May  18th,  1942,  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Sweigart,  age  76,  of  Lewistown, 
Penna.,  father  of  the  Angler’s  editor,  crossed 
the  Great  Divide,  leaving  behind  him  a 
richness  of  memories  with  countless  friends. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  souls,  the  old- 
fashioned  family  doctor,  counselor  and  loyal 
friend;  a true  sportsman  with  man  and 
wildlife  alike.  I count  among  my  blessings 
the  privilege  of  having  known  him.  He  was 
a real  conservationist,  creator  of  the  slogan — 
“ Use  a Plug  and  Save  a Chub.”  What  few 
hours  he  could  spare  from  being  an  active 
humanitarian,  he  spent  with  his  next  love, 
his  bird  dogs — or  on  the  waters,  an  ardent 
fisherman. 

We  have  all  lost  a friend.  Yet  he  still 
is  and  always  will  be  with  us.  In  sincere 
homage  to  his  lovable  character,  I dedicate 
this  humble  verse.) 

A HUSH  has  come  o’er  the  land  of  Penn; 

O’er  babbling  brook  and  birdy  glen; 
O’er  mansions  rich  and  poor  man’s  shack; 
Our  Friend,  the  Doc,  will  ne’er  come  back. 

He’ll  ne’er  come  back?  Ah — that  is  true 
He  never  went  from  me  or  you 
For  in  our  hearts  he  lives,  in  truth, 

As  young  and  strong  as  in  his  youth. 

Our  Friend,  the  Doc,  still  wades  the  streams, 
Still  roams  the  hills;  his  smile  still  beams 
On  sick  and  well;  on  high  and  low, 

On  all  he  loved  down  here  below. 

All  who  knew  him  loved  him  well; 

Bless  his  mem’ry,  his  virtues  tell 
So  all  may  love  him  as  we  do, 

My  Friend,  the  Doc,  and  your  friend,  too! 


of  martyr.  He’d  show  Fate  he  could  take 
what  she  dished  out.  He  dared  her  to  do  her 
worst.  If  he  had  only  known  what  lay 
ahead! 

The  Doctor  watched  him,  wondering  at 
his  grim  silence.  Not  one  word  of  complaint 
nor  effort  to  hurry  as  the  family  lingered 
over  breakfast.  Still  no  word  as  time  was 
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wasted  trying  to  outfit  the  boys  for  their 
despised  fishing.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter 
to  the  Lieutenant.  He  accepted  all  sugges- 
tions as  a matter  of  course — come  what  may. 
This  day  was  dedicated  to  the  kids — and 
worms — so  let  it  be — he’J  do  his  part  yet 
have  no  part  of  it.  Thank  Heaven  his  boy 
wouldn’t  use  worms!  Together  they  would 
stand  aloof. 

In  that  spirit  the  trip  began.  The  Doctor 
thought  it  all  over  carefully.  Not  a thing 
had  happened  all  day  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  his  friend.  Yet  here  he  was,  day- 
dreaming with  a silly  happy  grin  on  his 
face,  unmindful  of  the  treacherous  driving  or 
the  scratching  brush. 

One  thing  was  certain,  the  Lieutenant 
hadn’t  driven  in  on  this  road,  if  it  could 
be  called  a road,  in  any  such  spirit.  When 
Doc  had  suggested  this  long  trip  to  a minia- 
ture spring-fed  stream,  which  was  full  of 
tiny  native  trout  that  the  boys  could  be 
sure  of  catching,  the  Lieutenant  had  uttered 
no  contrary  word.  Yet  it  was  all  too  plain 
that  he  thought  it  a fool’s  errand  and  he 
had  made  the  trip  in  the  spirit  of  unwilling 
sacrifice — a silent  martyr. 

When  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
visible  road  and  entered  the  long  dangerous 
drive  in  the  two  ruts,  the  Lieut  had  slowed 
to  a crawl,  watched  every  rock  and  bush 
that  scratched  his  new  car,  muttering  and 
grumbling  under  his  breath. 

The  payoff  had  come  at  the  end  of  the  ruts, 
where  they  passed  over  a small  wooden 
bridge  and  parked  in  an  open  spot.  There 
was  the  stream — so  small  one  could  almost 
dam  it  up  with  his  foot.  Below  the  bridge 
was  a little  pool  with  some  minnows  in  it. 

“There  are  your  trout,  boys.”  Doc  pointed 
them  out  to  the  potential  fishermen. 

The  Lieutenant  took  one  look,  gazed  in 
hopeless  pity  at  the  Doctor  and  turned  away 
with  a snort  of  utter  disgust.  A 60 -mile 
drive  to  a lousy  ditch  with  trout  smaller 
than  five  inches!  There  were  no  words  suit- 
able for  the  occasion.  He  clamped  his  teeth 
together  and  started  for  the  car.  He’d  go 
to  sleep  until  this  farce  was  over. 

The  last  straw,  however,  was  still  to  come. 
In  fact,  it  was  pulling  at  his  arm,  calling — 
"Please,  Daddy?” 

He  looked  down  into  the  eager  face  of 
his  son.  With  an  effort  he  controlled  his 
voice. 

“Please  what?” 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon 

Night  Plugging  for  Bass 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


THE  two  fishermen,  greeted  one  another  on 
the  bank  of  the  ledge  hole  as  fishermen 
are  prone  to  do. 

“Any  luck?”  asked  one. 

“Not  very  much,”  was  the  answer  as  he 
turned  toward  his  car  in  the  half  light.  “It’s 
too  hot.  Caught  one  little  bass  which  I put 
back.  How  did  you  make  out?” 

“Haven’t  started  yet,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  haven’t  started  yet!  Why  man  alive, 
it’s  all  finished  for  today.  In  another  twenty 
minutes  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  your  hand 
in  front  of  your  face.”  After  reflecting  he 
queried,  “Is  this  the  only  chance  you  have 
to  fish  because  of  your  work?  Or  maybe  you 
are  after  eels?” 

“No,  I could  have  fished  all  afternoon, 
but  I am  saving  my  energy  for  tonight.  I am 
gunning  for  a four  pound  bass  I missed  last 
week.” 

Finished?  Day  is  dying  in  the  west,  but 
how  about  the  fishing,  particularly  the  fish- 
ing for  real  fish  which  have  been  so  inactive 
all  day  long.  Why  it  hasn’t  started  yet. 

The  one  man  is  a hot  weather,  night  angler; 
he  is  a specialist.  The  pleasures  and  tech- 
nique of  night  plugging  are  foreign  to  the 
other. 

The  two  conversed  there  as  the  long  shad- 
ows merged  into  a huge  dark  blanket. 

The  one  preparing  to  leave  the  stream  was 
a young  interne  at  the  City  Hospital  who 
was  in  his  second  year  of  plugging.  Brilliant 
and  energetic,  but  as  a fisherman  he  was  just 
a rank  beginner.  The  desire  was  there,  but 
the  background  and  knowledge  were  sadly 
lacking.  Practically  all  he  knew  about  an- 
gling was  the  little  he  had  read. 

The  other  was  a middle-aged  fellow,  a 
veteran  water  dog,  who  made  his  living  at 
the  mill.  The  keenest  pair  of  eyes  you  ever 
saw  lit  up  a strong  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance. You  could  see  at  a glance  that  this 
strong,  rugged  fellow  was  observant,  alert 


and  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  outdoors.  Mike 
was  in  his  element  there  along  the  stream. 
No  one,  no  sir,  no  one  in  all  Pennsylvania 
caught  more  big  bass  year  after  year  than 
he,  but  he  really  went  out  after  them.  He 
was  resourceful  and  analytical  and  he  pos- 
sessed an  almost  unlimited  store  of  knowledge 
and  experiences  from  which  to  draw. 

The  Doctor’s  big  ambition  was  to  catch  a 
bass  from  Pennsylvania  waters  that  would 
weigh  over  two  pounds.  In  fact,  he  had  never 
even  hooked  such  a fish,  let  alone  a big  one. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  taken  some  in 
Canadian  waters,  but  his  evening  and  week- 
end backyard  bass  fishing  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a healthful  outing.  Sure,  he  en- 
joyed it.  That  is  why  he  was  on  the  stream 
that  hot  Saturday  afternoon.  He  had  to  fish 
alone  for  none  of  his  acquaintances  were  in- 
terested. He  was  answering  an  irresistible 
call  and  bass  or  no  bass  he  would  try  and  try 
again.  His  was  the  case  where  hope  springs 
eternal. 

After  talking  a little  while,  each  sensed 
in  the  other  a great  love  and  desire  to  fish, 
and  a keen  appreciation  of  bass.  Each  looked 
upon  the  bass  as  a wonderful  creature  to  be 
cherished  and  protected,  yet  something  which 
would  furnish  superlative  sport.  Each  real- 
ized that  it  was  hard  for  the  other  to  kill 
one  even  if  it  was  a big  fellow,  and  each 
knew  the  other  could  not  kill  a small  bass. 

Angling,  the  great  equalizer,  was  at  work. 
Mike  and  the  young  Doctor  had  but  one  thing 
in  common,  and  that  was  a devotion  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  that  is  a great  con- 
necting link.  Little  did  the  two  realize  that 
a beautiful  friendship  was  in  the  making. 
No  one  would  have  guessed  that  they  were 
going  to  become  inseparable  hunting  and 
fishing  companions  who  would  spend  many 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  their  lives  together. 

Mike  was  convinced  that  the  young  fellow 
was  all  right  and  they  would  enjoy  each 


other’s  company.  Here  was  a man  whose 
standards  were  high.  He  passed  the  acid 
test  and  to  Mike  he  qualified  as  a man  and 
a conservationist.  He  would  like  to  see  him 
get  a big  one.  So  the  rough  diamond  issued 
an  invitation  to  the  young  greenhorn  tc 
join  him  that  night. 

Beaming  with  appreciation,  the  Doc  ac- 
cepted. They  gathered  together  their  tackle 
and  the  two  were  off  into  the  night.  The 
Doctor  followed  his  worthy  guide,  who  car- 
ried a little  flash  light,  through  the  wood' 
until  they  came  to  a clearing.  Here  the} 
stopped  to  make  their  plan  of  attack  anc 
set  up  their  equipment. 

“The  big  bass  I missed  last  Saturday  nigh 
hangs  out  down  below  here  less  than  fifti 
yards  away.  Maybe  you  can  hook  into  him 
He’ll  top  four  pounds.  We’ll  get  in  goo< 
casting  position  and  try  a few  casts  befon 
the  moon  comes  up.  If  he  does  not  strik< 
we’ll  rest  the  pool  and  wait  until  the  moon 
light  is  on  the  water.  Bass  are  hard  t 
figure  out.  Sometimes  they  take  well  whei 
it’s  very  dark;  other  times  they  strike  mud 
better  after  the  moon  hits  the  water.  1 
seems  impossible  to  figure  them  out.  You’) 
like  the  moonlight  fishing  best.  That  is 
wonderful  setting.  Have  you  any  surfac 
plugs?” 

The  young  fellow  had  one,  a large  block 
plug  constructed  to  imitate  a crippled  min 
now.  It  was  highly  advertised  and  had  bee 
highly  recommended  to  him  at  a sportin 
goods  store. 

“That  plug  is  too  big.  It  lands  in  th 
water  so  hard  that  it  scares  them  instead  c 
attracting  them.  The  result  is  they  wi 
hardly  ever  take  it  right  after  it  hits  th 
water.  It  is  so  big  they  usually  just  sna 
or  lunge  at  it  on  the  retrieve  without  eve 
touching  it.  If  they  would  make  this  plu 
in  a one-fourth  or  three-eighth  size  it  woul 
be  a world  beater  for  stream  smallmout 
fishing.  Here,  tie  on  this  little  one  of  mine 

“Why  I never  saw  such  a tiny  surfac 
plug,”  was  the  Doctor’s  reaction. 

“It’s  tough  to  cast,  but  you  won’t  have  1 
reach  out  very  far  at  this  spot.  They  usual! 
take  the  plug  solidly,  but  if  a bass  snaj 
at  it  without  touching  it  don’t  move  the  plu 
for  about  ten  seconds;  then  give  it  a gent) 
twitch  and  be  ready.” 

“Why  is  it  important  to  check  the  retries 
if  a bass  makes  a pass  at  a surface  bait  with 
out  touching  it?” 

“He  is  not  sure  if  he  wants  to  take  it.  E 
comes  up,  makes  a pass  at  it  then  tun 
away.  Sometimes  he  will  swim  in  a wic 
circle.  If  the  plug  is  kept  moving  it  is  oi 
of  the  fish’s  range  when  he  would  normal) 
strike  again  or  when  he  returns.  When  yc 
get  a bass  interested,  keep  the  plug  in  thei 
near  him  by  fishing  it  very  slowly.  Mar 
strikes  come  when  the  plug  is  not  movir 
at  all.” 

“How  about  stopping  and  starting  it  ar 
twitching  it  a little?” 

“That’s  exactly  the  idea.  When  a ba; 
hits  it  strike  back  twice  to  be  sure  th 
hooks  are  set  over  the  barbs.  From  the 
on  don’t  be  rough.  Don’t  freeze  up  on  tl 


Home-made  chest  kits  are  ideal  for  the  wading  plug  fisherman. 
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eel  so  that  he  breaks  you  up.  Too  much 
jmphasis  is  placed  on  this  business  of  keep- 
ng  a very  tight  line  and  keeping  the  bass 
rom  jumping.  The  more  they  jump  the 
setter  I like  them.  The  most  important  thing 
>n  big  bass  after  you  set  the  hooks  is  to 
ceep  the  tackle  intact.” 

The  Doc  observed,  “this  plug  you  loaned 
ne  has  a scale  finish,  do  you  like  that  best 
>f  all?” 

“As  far  as  the  finish  on  a surface  plug  for 
light  fishing  is  concerned,”  answered  Mike, 
I don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference.  They 
irobably  all  look  dark  or  black  to  a bass  as 
le  sees  them  outlined  against  the  sky.  Those 
uminous  plugs  that  shine  at  night  are  fine, 
jut  very  few  of  the  small  ones  that  I like 
>est  come  in  that  finish.  An  advantage  is 
hat  the  angler  knows  where  a hooked  fish  is, 
lecause  he  can  see  the  plug  in  the  fish’s 
nouth.  He  can  also  see  the  plug  as  he  reels 
t up  near  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  conse- 
[uently,  avoids  bumping  the  tip  guide  with 
he  lure.” 

Slowly  the  two  worked  out  into  the  shal- 
ows.  “Straight  out  from  you  about  eighty 
eet  away  is  the  pocket  and  it’s  a fine  one. 
/very  year  it’s  good  for  at  least  one  big 
liass.  Wiggle  the  plug  a little  just  as  it 
ands  on  the  water  so  that  it  looks  like 
omething  alive  falling  in.  Permit  it  to  re- 
gain perfectly  still  for  about  ten  seconds 
hen  move  it  a little  more.  Keep  this  up  till 
he  retrieve  has  been  completed.” 
Instructions  were  followed  explicitly.  The 
ittle  plug  slowly  plopped  and  struggled 
cross  the  chuck  in  the  rocks  but  nothing 
lappened. 

“Cast  upstream  about  fifteen  feet  and  try 
gain,”  was  Mike’s  anxious  and  earnest  in- 
fraction. 

But  again  it  was  nothing  and  several  more 
ttempts  were  futile. 

“The  moon  will  be  on  the  water  in  half 
n hour.  Let’s  quietly  slip  over  to  the  shore 
nd  wait.” 

As  they  sat  on  a log  the  Doc  induced  Mike 
h relate  past  experiences  and  theories.  In 
ffect  this  is  what  was  discussed. 

Consider  it  from  the  angle  of  the  bass.  A 
ig  bass  has  a hard  time  to  secure  square 
leals  for  they  are  not  forthcoming  at  his 
/ill.  It  may  require  hours  of  enterprising 
earch  and  pursuit  before  the  repast  has 
een  partaken  and  the  champion  of  all  he 
urveys  once  again  can  take  things  easy  and 
etire  to  his  seclusion  before  hunger  once 
gain  puts  him  on  the  move. 

A big  bass  experiences  great  difficulty  pur- 
ling any  food  in  water  less  than  six  inches 
eep  and  this  is  just  the  location  where 
mch  of  his  food  subsists.  Every  bass  fish- 
rman  has  seen  minnows  frantically  skipping 
cross  the  surface  in  a mad  race  with  time 

[3  the  gaping  jaws  of  a pursuer  follow  it. 
: the  shallows  are  reached,  life  is  usually 
pared.  It’s  a tough  life  in  an  aquatic  en- 
ironment.  Everything  in  our  streams  is 
rere  to  eat  or  be  eaten.  It  is  the  perfect 
xample  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

It’s  no  set  up  for  a bass  to  go  into  the 
rallows  and  come  up  with  tidbit  at  will, 
there  are  any  big  bass  around,  you  can 
lje  certain  that  the  forage  usually  sees  their 
ig  bulks  first  and  immediately  seeks  shelter 
i low  water  where  there  are  natural  cover 
id  obstructions  which  mean  safety. 

Even  hellgrammites  and  crabs  quickly  get 
nder  the  rocks,  logs  and  weeds  just  as 


stricken  people  scurry  for  the  air  raid  shel- 
ters when  the  evening  bombers  approach. 

One  day  while  fishing  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek,  Mike  witnessed  one  such  conflict  in 
nature.  The  stream  was  low  and  ledges 
which  are  normally  submerged  protruded 
above  the  surface.  While  standing  above  a 
ledge  a large  crab  backed  up  on  it.  He 
worked  his  way  gingerly  to  the  very  water 
line  and  then  remained  there  motionless. 
His  big  beady  eyes  were  focused  on  the 
chuck  below  him.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
crab  was  hiding  from  some  enemy.  Then 
the  enemy  hove  into  view.  It  was  a fine 
bass  which  probably  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  run  into  this  scared  crab,  but  the 
bass  knew  nothing  of  the  presence  of  the 
potential  meal.  The  crab  had  ventured  from 
his  home  then  had  been  caught  off  first  base 
when  the  bass  appeared  on  the  scene.  Not 


Big  largemouth  bass  take  little  surface  plugs. 


being  able  to  scurry  back  under  its  rock  it 
did  the  next  best  thing  and  hid  in  the  safety 
of  the  shallows.  Bass  eat  nothing  but  living 
things  and  there  is  not  an  aquatic  creature 
that  will  stay  there  face  to  face  with  a bass, 
but  all  turn  and  flee.  Usually  they  do  this 
before  bass  even  see  them. 

The  young  shad  and  herring  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna below  the  Conowingo  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  very  shallow  water. 
When  there  is  no  water  running  through  the 
wheels  this  is  practically  a stony  shallow 
lake.  When  bass  attack  these  food  fish  they 
frequently  gang  up  on  them  in  schools.  The 
little  ones  jump  in  regular  sprays  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  and  some  land  on  the 
rocks  or  on  the  shore.  Even  in  spite  of  the 
vast  food  supply  located  there,  it  is  obvious 
that  bass  experience  great  difficulty  in  nail- 
ing them.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
manoeuvre  well  enough  in  shallow  water. 

Just  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  indi- 
cates that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  bass  to  get 
within  striking  distance  of  food,  even  slow 
moving  forage.  But  there  is  a short  cut  for 
bass.  They  can  work  under  cover  of  murky 
water  or  darkness  when  their  approach  can- 
not be  marked  so  readily  by  the  quarry. 
This  automatically  makes  night  feeders  out 
of  big  bass.  It  is  then  that  they  can  approach 
the  alert  minnows  or  other  foods  without 
being  readily  observed.  By  day  they  spend 
much  time  in  the  depths  around  rocks,  logs 
and  weeds  and  sally  forth  by  night  to  feed. 

Their  eyesight  through  practice  becomes 
more  acute  as  they  depend  upon  it  more  and 
more.  These  big  fellows  avoid  sunlight  more 
than  smaller  bass. 

Mike  believes  the  same  to  be  true  of  large 
trout. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  more  big  bass 
are  not  caught  is  because  they  forage  at 
night  when  few  fishermen  seek  them. 
Whether  it  is  a moonlight  night  or  one  as 
dark  as  pitch  does  not  interfere  with  their 
activity.  As  their  size  increases  they  must 
become  more  and  more  an  addict  to  noc- 
turnal foraging  or  they  go  hungry. 

The  question  arises,  when  should  one  fish 
at  night;  should  it  be  early  or  late,  and 
should  it  be  in  the  light  of  the  moon  or  the 
dark  of  the  moon?  The  answer  is,  on  occa- 
sion they  will  hit  very  well  under  any  of 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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You  Can’t  Balance  a Rod  With  a Reel 

By  PHILIP  McCUTCHEON  ARMSTRONG 


HOW  heavy  should  a reel  be  to  balance  a 
fly  rod?  Ask  that  question  among  fish- 
ermen, and  you  will  get  as  many  answers 
as  there  are  fishermen.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  isn’t  any  correct  answer,  be- 
cause you  cannot  balance  a rod  with  a reel 
at  all,  to  any  great  extent,  unless  the  rod  is 
at  rest,  and  horizontal.  In  casting,  the  prin- 
cipal factors  involved  are  inertia,  momen- 
tum and  friction,  none  of  which  is  balance- 
able  by  a counterweight  like  a reel,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  can  only  add  to  the  inertia 
and  momentum  which  must  be  overcome  by 
the  angler’s  muscles. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  about  “bal- 
anced tackle,”  which  means,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, tackle  which  is  coordinated  by  well 
matched  units,  that  we  have  gotten  into 
our  minds  the  idea  of  actual  mechanical 
equilibrium.  As  this  is  possible  only  when 
the  center  of  balance  coincides  with  the  pivot 
of  rotation,  which  is  in  the  grip,  or  near  it, 
in  the  wrist,  it  is  manifestly  not  attainable 
with  a reel  of  ordinary  weight.  “Balanced 
tackle”  is  a fine  catch-word,  which  in  its 
proper  interpretation  has  a lot  of  common 
sense  in  it,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  it  in  too  literal  a sense,  as  we  seem 
to  have  done. 

If  there  is  then,  actually,  no  such  thing 
as  mechanical  balance,  or  equilibrium,  be- 
tween rod  and  reel,  why  isn’t  there?  If  bal- 
ance does  not  exist,  how  have  we  come  to 
permit  ourselves  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
it  does,  or  should? 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  we  are 
careless  and  sloppy  in  our  use  of  terms, 
and  it  has  gotten  us  into  the  habit  of  sloppy 
thinking.  When  we  talk  of  “balance”  in 
connection  with  tackle,  we  don’t  really 
mean  mechanical  balance  at  all,  but  we  have 
no  word  which  adequately  expresses  the 
reaction  we  get  from  a well  proportioned 
assembly  of  rod,  reel  and  line.  So  we  say 
“balance,”  and  that’s  where  we  get  off  on 
the  wrong  foot.  When  we  go  on  to  envision 
the  rod  “balancing”  the  reel,  we  have  al- 


Horizontal  Balance  By  Counterpoise  is  Impossible  And  Absurd. 


Gravity  is  vertical  only,  and  downward  only. 


ready  the  illusion  of  equilibrium  in  mind, 
from  the  mere  use  of  the  word,  and  that’s 
where  the  trouble  really  begins.  Having  once 
unguardedly  accepted  the  term  “balance” 
literally,  we  have  been  stubborn  enough  to 
defend  its  integrity,  and  built  up  fallacious 
theories. 

With  standard  tackle  there  is  never  equil- 
ibrium between  rod  and  reel.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  of  no  particular  advantage  in  cast- 
ing if  there  were.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
a reel  heavy  enough  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciable tendency  toward  mechanical  balance 
would  be  so  fatiguing  to  the  user  that  it 
would  be  quite  absurd.  A light  reel  is  def- 
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initely  preferable  to  a heavy  one,  always 
and  a weightless  one,  if  obtainable,  woulc 
be  still  better. 

Footnote  a. 

So  persistent  has  been  this  delusion  re- 
garding the  supposed  balancing  effect  o: 
the  reel  that  we  still  see  in  print,  quite  fre- 
quently, the  statement  that  the  reel  shoulc 
balance  the  rod,  and  even  recommendation: 
as  to  what  it  should  weigh.  Other  writers 
whose  logical  minds  prohibit  their  acceptinj 
dogmatic  statement  at  variance  with  th< 
laws  of  Physics,  occasionally  protest,  anc 
cite  experiments  which  prove  the  contrary 
Even  without  these  experiments  with  castinj 
machines,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  no 
only  do  equipoise  between  rod  and  reel  no 
exist,  in  the  act  of  casting,  but  also  that  i 
would  be  of  trifling  value,  if  any,  even  if  i 
did  exist. 

We  are  invited  to  regard  a small  reel 
placed  very  close  to  the  pivot  of  rotation 
as  a counterpoise  to  the  weight  and  leveragi 
of  the  extended  rod  and  line,  and  are  as- 
sured that  because  the  assembly  is  in  a stati 
of  balance  it  is  easier  to  cast. 

This  is  pure  bunk. 

To  be  sure,  when  we  are  gently  waving  i 
rod  and  reel  in  the  tackle  shop  there  is  ; 
certain  sense  of  balance  or  partial  balance 
and  when  we  are  merely  carrying  the  ro< 
in  a position  approximately  horizontal,  am 
probably  not  by  the  grip,  at  that,  there  i 
a sort  of  balance,  akin  to  that  of  a railroai 
gate.  But  when  the  rod  is  in  a substantial! 
vertical  position  there  is  no  such  balance,  o 
course.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  of  m 
help  in  casting.  Why  not? 

In  a slowly  accelerated  or  uniform  rotar; 
movement  in  a single  direction,  momenta) 
is  helpful,  but  in  casting  the  rod  and  ree 


are  in  violent  reciprocal  motion,  and  the 
momentum  of  all  parts  of  the  assembly  must 
be  overcome  each  time  the  movement  is 
reversed.  Nevertheless,  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, there  is  unquestionably  a tendency,  a 
slight  one,  toward  balance,  of  which  we 
must  dispose  before  going  further.  What  are 
the  facts? 

If  the  rod  and  reel  are  to  be  in  balance, 
we  must  assume  that  the  pivot  is  in  the 
grip,  or  vertically  in  line  with  it.  Conceding 
that  it  is,  which  we  need  not,  if  you  think 
about  it  a little,  we  must  consider  the  weight 
necessary  to  balance,  at  this  point,  the  aver- 
age fly-rod  of  eight  and  a half  feet,  with 
the  usual  amount  of  line  in  the  guides  and 
depending  from  the  tip,  ignoring,  of  course, 
inertia  and  friction,  which  do  not  exist  in 
a stationary  unit.  This  weight  is  easily  as- 
certainable, experimentally,  by  anyone,  in  a 
t’ew  minutes;  something  like  three  pounds. 

Would  you  care  to  burden  your  arm  all 
day  long  with  a reel  weighing  three  pounds? 
Two  pounds?  One  pound? 

Here  is  where  the  old  timers  begin  to 
ledge  a bit. 

“The  reel  should  be  about  one  and  a half 
times  the  weight  of  the  rod,”  we  used  to 
be  told,  and  passively  accepted  because  we 
leard  it  so  often.  Some  inflexible  die-hards 
still  say  so.  It  was  the  dictum  of  an  old 
gentleman  whom  I greatly  revere  and  whose 
friendship  I highly  prize,  even  when  I can- 
not see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  This  well 
known  angling  authority  also  asserts  that 
the  assembly  should  balance  about  eight 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  grip.  (Inci- 
dentally, it  won’t  often  do  it) . 

In  Allah’s  name,  why?  Nobody  has  ever 
advanced  a logical  reason.  It  is  always,  “It 
bas  been  found,”  “Experience  has  taught  us,” 
ar  some  other  platitude.  No  theory,  no  facts. 
Surely  if  partial  balance  is  so  desirable,  then 
complete  balance  should  be  perfection  in- 
deed. Why  isn’t  it? 

Well;  it  would  make  the  outfit  too  heavy 
to  handle  nicely. 

Forgive  me  if  I smile,  won’t  you,  old 
timer? 

The  bald  fact  is  that  any  unnecessary 
weight,  no  matter  where  it  be  placed,  makes 
casting  more  of  an  effort.  It  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  angler’s  arm  continuously, 
md  has  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  angler 
hundreds  of  times  a day,  not  slowly  but  with 
speed  and  violence,  overcoming  each  time 
much  inertia. 

The  reel  contributes  nothing  whatsoever  to 
the  power  of  the  cast  by  virtue  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  rod  or  by  its  weight,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  something  extra  which  has  to  be 
stopped  and  moved  with  the  rod  and  line 
cn  every  forward  and  every  backward  cast, 
ff  complete  balance  has  been  brought  about 
by  using  a reel  heavy  enough  (when  hori- 
zontal) , the  mass  whose  inertia  must  be  over- 
come on  each  start  or  reversal  is  necessarily 
doubled.  As  a counterpoise,  even  as  a com- 
plete counterpoise,  the  reel  would  be  use- 
less to  us  in  casting.  Why? 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning.  What  is 
balance  anyway? 

Balance,  essentially,  is  neutralizing  a force 
applied  at  one  point  by  means  of  another 
force  applied  in  an  opposite  direction,  either 
at  the  same  point  or  at  some  other  point. 
The  force  is  not  destroyed  or  cancelled,  but 
is  merely  counteracted.  The  forces  involved 
must  not  only  be  constant  in  magnitude  but 
also  continuous  and  permanent. 


In  balance  by  counterpoise  the  only  con- 
stant, continuous  and  permanent  force  is 
. gravity.  As  gravity  operates  only  in  one 
direction,  vertically  downward,  we  can 
achieve  balance  only  by  opposing  gravity 
with  itself,  on  opposite  sides  of  a pivot.  As 
gravity  operates  only  downward,  balance  by 
counterpoise  is  strictly  vertical,  and  cannot 
affect  motion  in  any  other  direction  than 
vertically.  (Figures  1 and  2). 

Considering  the  possibilities  of  a counter- 
poise in  the  form  of  a reel  on  a rod,  even 
if  it  were  heavy  enough  completely  to  bal- 
ance the  rod,  all  it  could  do,  from  the  nature 
of  a counterpoise,  would  be  to  neutralize 
the  lifting  strain.  (Figure  3a).  Not  the  in- 
ertia of  the  load,  which  also  would  have  to 
be  overcome,  merely  the  weight.  The  inertia 
would  still  have  to  be  overcome  by  muscular 
action,  on  both  sides  of  the  pivot.  Inertia 
and  momentum,  by  their  nature,  are  ob- 
viously not  subject  to  balance  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  nor  is  friction. 

You  can  balance  a downward  pull  by 
another  downward  pull,  but  that  is  as  far 
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as  you  can  go.  You  cannot  balance  by 
counterpoise  in  any  other  way. 

You  cannot  balance  gravity  with  any- 
thing but  gravity.  You  cannot  balance  a 
horizontal  force  with  a vertical  one.  You 
can  oppose  it  or  destroy  it  around  a pulley, 
but  you  cannot  balance  or  neutralize  it.  We 
have  no  horizontal  gravity  (Figure  2)  so 
we  cannot  have  horizontal  balance  by 
counterpoise,  as  all  forces  other  than  grav- 
ity are  transient  and  not  subject  to  bal- 
ance. 

Footnote  b. 

But  we  can  get  a little,  a very  little  help 
on  the  lift.  How  much? 

The  total  mass  of  the  line  is  only  a few 
ounces,  and  the  total  lift  from  the  lowest 
point  of  drop  is  very  little  below  its  highest 
point  of  elevation,  on  the  average.  As  the 
line  is  a flexible  member  against  which  the 
counterpoise  has  no  purchase,  only  a small 
part  of  it  is  in  any  way  balanceable.  So  we 
do  not  get  much  use  out  of  the  counterpoise 
here. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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PRACTICALLY  each  and  every  really 
honest  to  goodness  big  bronze  back,  small 
or  largemouth,  roaming  with  untrammeled 
freedom  about  the  Keystone  State’s  hard 
fished  water,  has  some  definite  reason  for 
enjoying  that  happy  condition.  Considering 
the  number  of  license  holders,  the  nine-inch 
legal  limit,  and  the  avid  ferocity  with  which 
many  persons  kill  the  tiny  babes,  the  pred- 
ators, the  pollution  and  a dozen  other  varied 
avenues  of  possible  demise,  one  cannot  but 
agree  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  and 
perhaps  a bit  better  than  the  usual  run  of 
finny  intelligence  conspire  to  the  relatively 
longevity  of  the  really  big  fellows  who 
reach  the  ripe  old  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  and  the  sometimes  conjuring  bulk  of 
six  pounds  plus  on  the  wily  gamester  with 
the  seventeen  rows  of  scales  on  his  cheek, 
and  several  pounds  more  for  the  rootin’ 
snootin’  son  of  a gun  who  boasts  only  eleven 
tiers. 

True,  during  infancy  some  run  afoul  of 
fishermen  who  are  also  sportsmen  . . . 

fellows  who  carefully  release  fish  beneath 
a foot  in  length.  And  the  black  bass  who 
has  been  nipped  with  the  barbed  steel  sev- 
eral times,  quickly  becomes  a wise  fish  . . . 
mostly  he  looks  before  snapping  and 
frequently  attains  quite  respectful  propor- 
tions prior  to  indulging  more  hardware.  An- 
other takes  up  abode  in  water  or  holes 
where  it  is  mighty  difficult  for  fishermen  to 
work,  and  as  a result  are  in  no  considerable 
danger  of  catastrophe  unless  out  foraging 
for  food.  Others  simply  pick  out  homes 
where  only  veteran  fishermen  investigate 
. . . unsuspected  ledge  pockets  on  the  riffles, 
hideouts  beneath  stumps  along  the  shore, 
the  difficult  and  matted  weed  patches.  May- 
be smart;  maybe  lucky;  who  is  there  to  say 
. . . but  all  effective  nontheless.  And  most 
fortunate  for  the  angler  who  knows  the  way 
of  the  bronze  back  and  seeks  worthy  game! 

But  anyway,  as  I tried  to  shinny  out  of 
this  contribution  to  the  bass  number,  my 
old  pal  and  side-kick,  Alex  Sweigart,  Editor 
of  your  magazine,  lectured  “Give  me  some 
experiences,  bassing  impressions  of  last  sea- 
son or  any  season;  also  what  you  think  of 
prospects  about  your  favorite  flats  and  ledge 


pockets  for  the  coming  five  months.”  Tut! 
Tut!  Too  easy!  At  least  to  myself  and  im- 
mediate pals  the  past  season  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  greatest  ever,  a veritable  artificial 
man’s  dream,  and  the  span  now  approaching, 
assuming  gasoline  doesn’t  priority  too  much 
and  weather  conditions  prove  moderately 
happy,  should  be  fruitful  and  pleasurable 
indeed.  And  what  more  might  a basser  ask? 
As  regards  the  favorite  holes,  in  interest  of 
truth,  better  say  nothing  at  all  and  such  of 
these  shall  then  probably  remain  the  favor- 
ites and  not  the  idol  of  some  other  guy.  So 
it  might  be  better  to  modify  the  ‘prospects’  to 
finagling  and  perhaps  incorporate  a few  rem- 


Fat  lunky,  chunky  Jate  September  female, 
three  pounds  one  ounce  and  only  1S%  inches  in 
length.  This  bass  was  scrappiest  of  those 
pictured  herewith  and  was  taken  on  a sub-sur- 
face plug. 


iniscences  to  illustrate  a point,  when  and  if 
now  and  then.  And  inasmuch  as  in  states  such 
as  our  own  featuring  fast  rocky  streams  and 
corresponding  forage  the  bright  star  of  the 
small  mouth  pretty  generally  reigns  in  the 
ascendency,  no  discredit  to  salmoides  as  the 
majority  of  the  ensuing  shall  be  devoted  to 
dolomieu. 

In  looking  back  and  using  the  past  to 
measure  the  future,  the  former  about  the 
only  available  barometer  to  the  chance  lay- 
man, and  in  endeavoring  to  fathom  why  some 
seasons  are  standouts,  odd  months  of  anothei 
year  ditto,  the  unwary  optimistic  prognasti- 
cator  must  needs  take  into  consideration 
many  possibilities  and  related  contingencies 
. . . supply  and  demand,  forage  affluence 
the  amount  of  fishing  and  stream  traffic,  pos- 
sible unnatural  climatic  foibles,  the  quips  oi 
human  nature,  the  poise  and  equipment  oi 
anglers  . . . not  forgetting  fish  are  always 
easy  to  take  in  virgin  water.  The  fisherman 
accustomed  to  the  untrammeled  wilds  oi 
Canada  finds  the  little  creek  down  behind 
the  county  seat  something  else  again;  like- 
wise the  native  working  separate  waterways, 
each  on  an  opposite  side  of  a definite  divide 
though  draining  into  the  same  bigger  stream, 
pretty  generally  concedes  each  may  offer  a 
separate  hazard.  But  all  this  hardly  obtains 
in  excusing  the  indifferent  year,  or  even  one 
such  as  last,  which  incidentally  a well  known 
columnist,  a well  informed  fisherman  and 
nicely  up  on  his  stuff,  dismisses  as  beginning 
with  a whisper  and  ending  in  a shout.  Pretty 
nearly  true  in  characterizing  the  late  la- 
mented . . . for  most  fishermen  other  than 
a “lucky”  minority,  the  latter  in  the  main 
light  bait  casters  who  adapted  unusual  con- 
ditions to  the  personal  gain.  As  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  the  whisper  days,  perhaps 
the  writer  would  not  be  betraying  a confi- 
dence to  illustrate  with  the  experiences  oi 
a friend,  the  latter  a truly  great  plugger 
possessing  the  zenith  of  deadly  poise,  de- 
liberate caution  and  considered  application, 
and  who  probably  takes  as  many  big  bass 
as  any  other  in  the  state,  perhaps  more 
hour  for  hour  of  fishing  time.  This  young 
fellow  averaged  a three  or  four  pounder  or 
so  each  week  during  that  trying  whisper 
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This  one  was  19%  inches  in  length,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  boat,  and  was  taken  last  Sep- 
tember. Note  the  vivid  mottling  of  this  Juniata  smallmouth.  Photo  does  not  do  full  justice 
to  the  size  of  this  bass  which  was  snapped  at  a slant  against  rear  backboard. 
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nonth  of  August  1941,  four  in  one  marvelous 
seven  day  splurge,  losing  three  probably  as 
fig,  all  on  hard  worked  as  then  reputed 
mproductive  water  within  a few  miles  of 
i heavy  population  concentration.  And  that, 
isherman,  is  yelling  right  out  loud!  Lastly, 
is  an  added  observation  and  not  to  be  over- 
ooked,  when  the  real  shouting  began  in 
mtumn,  lo,  the  light  bait  caster  still  stood 
n the  van. 

Thus  our  moral  is  “there’s  a way  to  catch 
;mallmouth  regardless  of  the  month,  the  sea- 
son, the  weather.”  Even  logy  mid-summer 
jass  are  almost  certain  to  feed  at  one  time 
>r  another  during  a twenty-four  hour  span. 
ATth  July  or  August  heat  and  dazzling  sun- 
ight,  fishing  hit  or  miss  rarely  promises 
ruccess.  Knowledge  of  fish  temperament  ap- 
pears the  chief  requisite.  It  seems  more  a 
natter  of  what  time  and  how  rather  than 
vhere,  and  the  fellow  who  is  cognizant  of 
vater,  weather  and  things  past,  present  or 
jrobable,  most  likely  lands  at  the  top  of 
he  heap.  Just  before  a refreshing  shower  or 
ieveral  hours  thereafter  generally  suggests 
iction.  As  a thunder  storm  rages,  not  at 
ill!  Fishing  excitement  usually  runs  parallel 
;o  an  overcast  sky  or  a ruffling  breeze.  With 
Waters  calm  and  placid,  big  bass  discreetly 
urk  in  ambush,  safely  hidden,  albeit  ready 
;o  dart  forth  upon  favorable  whim.  If  the 
ligh  strung  angler  must  work  off  energy  at 
ligh  noon  or  thereabouts,  with  water  clear, 
fiacid,  sky  blue,  sun  dazzling,  he  had  best 
;eek  out  the  deepest,  protected  pools,  pref- 
Brably  at  the  outlet  of  cool  bottom  springs 
. . . even  small  flyers  seek  shelter  from 
nid-day  exposure.  And  fishing  thusly, 
itrikes  are  not  improbable  . . . whether  the 
nid-day  fish  charges  a lure  because  of 
lunger  remaining  a matter  of  conjecture, 
father,  this  fisherman  believes  the  small- 
nouth  merely  wishes  to  smash  the  pesky 
:ritter  which  insists  upon  sputtering  around 
luring  the  bassy  siesta.  But  dawn  and  dusk 
•emain  the  two  most  fruitful  periods,  dog  day 
ishing;  as  regards  the  latter  sometimes  well 
ipwards  to  midnight.  Personally,  I prefer 
ate  twilight  and  early  dusk. 

In  season,  such  as  last,  of  little  or  no  rain, 
vater  at  times  approaching  all  time  lows, 
hrunken  holes,  big  bass  testy,  pleasurable 
mgling  always  becomes  a care.  One  has  to 
le  prepared  to  employ  caution  plus,  reach 
iut,  tap  known  refuges  from  a great  distance, 
funning  from  downstream  upward  whenever 
possible.  As  a matter  of  fact,  during  any 
iverage  warm  month,  bottoms  generally 
hickly  covered  with  moss,  green  algae  lodged 
iere  and  there  and  the  quarry  especially 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  disturbance  or  silt, 
ong  range  stuff,  upstream,  proves  most  suc- 
;essful  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  the  lure  within  range  of  undis- 
surbed  fish. 

Verily,  I believe  and  the  thought  seems 
so  be  spreading  every  day,  that  in  this  state 
with  the  bait  casting  outfit  begins  and  like- 
wise almost  ends  the  expectancy  of  he  who 
seeks  the  larger  smallmouth.  Possessed  of 
he  proper  assembly  and  a half  dozen  well 
hosen  lures,  the  man  who  knows  his  bass 
;an  usually  find  good  fun  on  almost  any 
worthwhile  stream,  at  favorable  intervals, 
ihenomenal  upon  occasion.  Now,  as  most 
inyone  acknowledges,  during  high  water  bass 
are  sometimes  prone  to  roam  far  astream  in 
he  quest  of  forage.  Hence,  the  very  summer 
restrictions  in  popular  overworked  waters 
which  make  for  poor  fishing,  say  using  short 
range  live  bait,  create  a pregnant  probability 


in  the  minds  of  the  long  range  pluggers.  I 
refer  particularly  to  low  or  sub-normal  water, 
preferably  murky,  but  clear  if  we  must.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  book,  some  bait  casters  rather  wel- 
come the  latter  contingency,  it  affording  a 
better  vision  of  bottom  formation  and  pos- 
sible hiding  places  . . . likewise  dictating 
the  range  of  nice  fish  to  the  more  logical 
“hot”  spots.  Of  course,  this  hardly  condones 
hit  or  miss  angling — in  common  with  my 
friend  mentioned  a few  paragraphs  back,  the 
sharpshooter  must  have  reasonable  control 
of  his  outfit,  understand  the  vagaries  of  his 
water  and  how  to  manoeuver  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  especially  shall  he  plan  each 


Who  cares  about  a 19  inch  bass  when  pretty 
Dorothea  Buchy  is  smiling  so  sweetly.  Anyway, 
the  author  nailed  this  fellow  while  working  the 
shoreline  at  dawn  in  a pea  soup  fog  one  day  last 
September.  Lure  used  was  a tiny  surface  pop- 
per. 


cast  beforehand,  making  the  first  count  when- 
ever possible  ...  in  other  words  back  to 
the  triple  bugaboos,  poise,  study  and  hard 
application. 

In  comparison  with  the  bait  casting  stick, 
the  fly  rod  and  its  many  types  of  lures, 
its  pleasurable  thrill  of  handling,  its  feeling 
of  resilient  humaneness,  soars  to  dizzier 
heights  of  picturesque  showmanship,  and  the 
fair  minded  plugger  freely  acknowledges  the 
appeal  and  somehow  the  long  stick  enrages 
the  smallmouth.  There’s  something  about 
the  bamboo’s  teasing  litheness  that  calls  for 
acrobatics  . . . and  thrills!  Added,  a twelve 
inch  bass  on  the  9 foot  job  has  the  furious 
feel  of  a twenty  incher  on  the  sawed  off 
model.  Once  not  so  many  years  past,  your 
correspondent’s  gang  practiced  most  of  the 
hot  weather  bassing  with  the  flyman’s  tool, 
though  recently  not  so  much  so  . . . chief 
objection  in  hard  fished  water  the  angler 
seldom  seems  able  to  reach  out  to  worthwhile 
quarry.  And  at  some  time  in  life  almost 
invariably  worthwhile  quarry  becomes  an  all 
ponsuming  passion! 

As  regards  live  bait  fishing,  angler  for 
angler,  hour  for  hour,  conditions  as  above, 
the  practice  does  not  rate  at  all.  Outnumber- 
ing the  artificial  man  perhaps  ten  to  one  in 
licenses,  addicts  do  not  average  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  really  big  ones.  Rather,  the  in- 
dulgence apparently  combines  to  preserve 
the  sockdolagers  for  the  plug.  Most  cham- 
pions come  from  hard  worked  live  bait 
water,  the  popular  hot  spots.  Expert  opinion 
conjures  the  constant  take,  the  repeated 
hammering,  picks  off  the  flyers,  or  at  least 
all  but  the  very  smartest,  the  most  fitted. 
Then  to  the  latter  accrues  a more  abundant 
food  supply,  an  easy  fruitful  living,  and  one 
day  we  have  an  outstanding  specimen,  both 
in  wisdom  and  stature  . . . too  smart  for 
close  up  angling.  Of  course,  all  bypaths 
and  lanes  have  their  little  devious  blind 
pockets,  their  exceptions  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  law  of  averages  dictates  a pretty 
honest  rule — ten  of  the  last  eleven  Honor 
Roll  bass  came  on  artificials,  mostly  plugs. 
And  right  on  down  the  line  through  the 
runners-up  the  topsided  average  soars  as 
high.  Therein  a lot  of  food  for  thought! 

And  now  to  illustrate  a point,  the  caginess 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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“No  doubt  the  bass  is  the  appointed  suc- 
cessor of  the  trout;  not  through  heritage  nor 
selection,  nor  by  interloping,  but  by  fore- 
ordination. Truly,  it  is  sad  to  contemplate, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  the  extinction  of 
a beautiful  race  of  creatures,  whose  attri- 
butes have  been  sung  by  all  the  poets;  but  we 
regard  the  inevitable  with  the  same  calm 
philosophy  with  which  the  astronomer 
watches  the  burning  out  of  a world,  know- 
ing that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a new  crea- 
tion. As  we  mark  the  soft  varitinted  flush 
of  the  trout  disappear  in  the  eventide,  be- 
hold the  sparkle  of  the  coming  bass,  as  he 
leaps  in  the  morning  of  his  glory!  We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  the  most — the  velvet 
livery  and  the  charming  graces  of  the  de- 
parting courier,  or  the  flash  of  the  armor- 
plates  of  the  advancing  warrior.  The  bass 
will  unquestionably  prove  himself  a worthy 
substitute  for  his  predecessor  and  a candi- 
date for  a full  legacy  of  honors.” — Charles 
Hallock. 

TO  MANY  freshwater  anglers,  the  most 
vivid  recollections  of  days  astream  center 
about  the  smallmouth  bass  of  rock  ledge, 
boulder-strewn  water  courses.  The  prophetic 
words  of  Charles  Hallock  just  quoted  may  be 
said  today  to  be  in  a stage  of  realization 
for  certainly  the  bass  of  our  eastern  waters 
ranks  at  the  pinnacle  of  game  fish  popularity. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  smallmouth  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  gamier  than  its  cousin, 
the  largemouth,  the  latter,  when  taken  in 
low  temperature  rocky  lakes,  is  a fighter  of 
the  first  water.  Both  spiny  rayed  scrappers 
merit  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 

There  will  perhaps  always  be  argument  as 
to  the  relative  fighting  qualities  of  small- 
mouth and  largemouth  and  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  type  of  water  in  which  both 
species  occur  is  a major  determining  factor 
in  their  gameness.  For  years  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer  to  fish  two  creeks  in 
central  counties,  the  Tuscarora  in  Juniata 


County,  and  Shermans  Creek  in  Perry  Coun- 
ty. Draining  valleys  very  similar  in  type, 
their  volume  of  flow  is  fairly  equal  and  the 
supply  of  natural  forage  is  excellent  in  each. 
There,  however,  the  similarity  ends.  Tuscar- 
ora is  characterized  by  wide  shallow  flats  of 
medium  size  rocks,  sand  and  pebbles.  Sher- 
mans Creek  is  ledgy  and  characterized  by 
deep  pools  strewn  with  giant  boulders.  Only 
one  mill  dam  is  located  on  Tuscarora  Creek, 
while  on  Shermans,  mill  dams  are  frequent. 
This  last  mentioned  fact  may  have  a lot  to  do 
with  the  presence  in  the  Perry  County 
stream  of  some  exceptionally  large  small- 
mouth bass.  In  the  still  water  and  deep  flats 
of  these  dams  some  of  the  outstanding  bass 
are  to  be  observed.  Assured  of  fairly  con- 
stant water  levels  and  resulting  good  forage 


Shermans  Creek  are  favored  with  exceptional 
water  in  which  to  put  on  length  and  girth.  j 
We  have  found  generally  that  heavier  bass 
were  to  be  taken  in  this  stream  than  oc-  I, 
curred  in  Tuscarora.  There  has  also  been  lit 
a sneaking  suspicion  that  cover  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  fact.  Both  streams 
have  been  fished  intensively  during  recent 
years,  and  in  the  Tuscarora  a hooked  bass 
found  few  obstructions  on  a flat  under  which 
it  could  bore  and  more  easily  throw  the  hook. 
With  reasonably  careful  playing,  a fisherman 
in  this  stream  stands,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, better  than  a 50-50  chance  of  landing 
his  fish.  In  Shermans  Creek,  an  entirely 
different  cover  condition  prevails.  Those  big 
boulders  and  sharp  jutting  ledges  offer 
havens  of  the  finest  for  a hooked  smallmouth 
of  hefty  proportions,  and  how  well  it  seems 
to  know  it.  In  the  cavities  beneath  the 
boulders  and  on  the  jutting  shoulders  of  the 
ledge  formations,  a hooked  bass  has  better  l 
than  a 50-50  chance  of  winning  its  freedom. 

In  notably  fast  streams,  the  smallmouth 
bass  will  be  found  generally  to  tend  to  lithe 
slenderness;  the  same  species,  in  more  slug- 
gish waters  having  an  abundant  supply  of 
natural  forage,  frequently  develops  heavy 
girth  and  is  an  extremely  powerful  fish  to 
handle  when  hooked.  For  speed  and  agres- 
siveness,  the  swift  water  smallmouth  is  with- 
out a peer,  packing  into  its  mature  average 
weight  of  from  two  and  one  half  to  three 
pounds  amazing  vitality  and  stamina.  It  is  | 
extremely  resourceful  in  taking  advantage 
of  sunken  logs  and  other  obstructions,  and 
ounce  for  ounce  will  prove  incredibly  gamey.  1 
Heavily  girthed  smallmouth  bass  occurring 
in  more  placid  water,  such  as  the  Conodo- 
guinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County,  fre- 
quently attain  a weight  of  from  four  to  five 


The  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County  harbors  some  giant  smallmouth  bass. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BASS 

July  Ushers  in  the  Season  for  “The  Gamest  Fish  That  Swims 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 
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Male  smallmouth  bass  over  the  nest. 

conditions,  in  such  locations,  the  bass  in 
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The  largemouth  bass  shares  the  limelight  with  the  smallmouth  as  a superb  game  fish. 
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>ounds  and  for  sheer  power  and  wallop, 
ank  in  a class  by  themselves. 

War-Time  Bass  Fishing 

Now  that  gasoline  and  tire  rationing  are 
lefinitely  a part  of  the  eastern  picture,  let 
is  consider  the  effect  upon  the  bass  fisher- 
nan’s  sport.  First,  there  is  the  angle  of  ac- 
:essibility  of  bass  streams  to  the  average 
isherman.  Since  the  bass,  both  smallmouth 
ind  largemouth,  is  notably  a warm  water 
;ame  fish,  its  distribution  is  fairly  general 
hroughout  the  state.  It  occurs  in  many  of 
>ur  major  streams,  the  main  Susquehanna, 
he  Upper  Allegheny,  the  Juniata,  and  the 
Delaware  for  example.  Warm  water  creeks 
n the  majority  of  our  counties  as  well  as 
ionds  and  lakes  in  the  northeastern  section 
if  the  state  also  provide  bass  fishing  and  in 
aany  instances  are  readily  accessible. 

It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  a limited  sup- 
ily  of  gas  for  the  family  car,  the  fisherman 
/ill  rely  more  and  more  on  bus  or  railroad 
ransportation  to  fishing  areas,  particularly 
he  former.  Let’s  suppose  that  a fisherman 
iving  in  Harrisburg,  for  instance,  finds  that 
ie  has  half  a day  off  for  bass  fishing.  He 
/ants  to  find  some  fair  fishing  not  too  far 
listant  and  in  this  case,  the  bus  to  Duncan- 
lon  from  Harrisburg,  running  on  a regular 
chedule  seems  the  ticket.  He  can  take  the 
ius  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  be 
ishing  at  any  one  of  a number  of  excellent 
iver  fishing  locations  along  the  west  shore, 
Vest  Fairview,  Marysville,  Perdix  or  Cove. 
)f  the  better  locations  from  which  the  lower 
uniata  may  be  reached  by  rail,  Duncannon 
nd  Newport  are  mentioned.  This  river  fish- 
ng  is  fascinating  sport,  either  by  wading  or 
n a boat,  and  some  exceptional  bass  and 
/alleyes  are  to  be  taken. 

Almost  certain  to  rank  as  a major  problem 
a bass  fishing  during  the  coming  season  is 
hat  of  live  bait  for  those  anglers  who  have 
elied,  year  after  year,  on  the  stone  catfish, 
ellgrammite,  minnow  and  crayfish  as  lures, 
'irst  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  when 
he  personal  auto  was  being  used,  a stop- 
ver  at  some  small  stream  could  often  be 
ounted  upon  to  furnish  enough  bait  fish  or 
ish  bait  for  a day’s  fishing.  If,  in  a drive 
if  thirty  or  forty  miles,  water  in  the  bait 
iucket  needed  replenishing,  a short  pause 
t some  small  stream  near  the  road  served 
he  purpose.  Finally,  particularly  for  the 
ity  fisherman,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  live 


Baby  smallmouth  bass  over  the  nest. 


bait  in  treated  city  water  is  almost  certain 
to  result  in  heavy  loss  and  is,  at  best,  not 
practical.  Live  bait  fishing  this  year,  if 
public  transportation  is  counted  upon  for 
trips  to  and  from  the  fishing  water,  adds  up 
into  one  of  the  biggest  headaches  a fisherman 
can  acquire. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  answer  and  one 
that  will  eventually  lead  to  far  greater  satis- 
faction and  sport  during  days  astream  for 
bass.  Swing  to  using  artificial  lures  on  either 
the  fly  rod  or  the  bait  casting  rod.  The  ease 
and  convenience  with  which  the  light  lure 
kit  of  perhaps  half  a dozen  quarter  to  half 
ounce  plugs  or  spoons  or  an  assortment  of 
hair  bugs,  flies  and  spinners  for  the  fly  rod 
can  be  carried  automatically  solves  the  lure 
transportation  headache  and,  with  many  con- 
verts to  this  type  of  fishing,  we’ll  venture  to 
make  the  prediction  they’ll  wonder  why  they 
ever  bothered  with  live  bait  in  the  first  place. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional users  of  artificials  join  the  bait  cast- 
ing and  fly  casting  fraternities  on  our  bass 
waters  this  year.  Viewed  from  the  broader 
conservation  concept,  if  the  drain  on  live 
bait  in  bass  waters  is  relieved  through  in- 
creased fishing  with  artificials,  a fine  op- 
portunity will  be  presented  to  mother  nature 
to  restore  a better  balance  in  the  forage 
fish — game  fish  status  on  many  streams. 

Better  Bass  Fishing 

A number  of  factors  having  definite  bear- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  bass  fishing  have  been 
stressed  year  after  year  in  this  magazine. 
The  vital  necessity  of  preserving  a good 
supply  of  natural  forage  in  bass  waters  and 
the  need  for  stringent  protection  of  bass  of 
both  species  during  their  spawning  period 
are  recognized  as  excellent  protective 
measures. 

Spawning  of  the  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth bass  comes  in  most  of  our  waters  in 
late  May  and  early  June  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  male  fish  of  both  species  guard  the 
nest.  The  hatching  period  for  the  eggs  varies 
from  5 to  7 days,  and  during  this  time,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  period  when  the  help- 
less young  are  absorbing  the  yolk  sac,  the 
adult  bass  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  parents 
among  freshwater  fishes.  This  tendency  fre- 
quently is  taken  advantage  of  by  a small 
group  of  fishermen  lacking  the  first  instinct 
of  sportsmanship.  Instinctively,  the  parent 


bass  removes  any  object  that  may  fall  on  the 
nest,  carrying  the  object  away  in  its  mouth 
An  unbaited  hook  is  carried  away  as  readily 
as  would  be  a twig  or  other  material,  and 
once  the  parent  fish  is  removed  from  the  nest, 
the  eggs  or  helpless  young  are  easy  prey  for 
minnows,  sunfish  or  other  species  of  fish 
common  to  bass  waters.  The  taking  of  a 
parent  smallmouth  or  largemouth  at  this 
time  may  mean  the  loss  of  2,000  or  more  eggs 
or  young,  a serious  blow  to  future  good  bass 
fishing  in  any  stream  section.  It  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly  that  conservation- 
minded  sportsmen  should  be  extremely 
watchful  of  their  pet  bass  waters  when 
spawning  time  arrives  and  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  sportsman  is  one  of  the  best 
types  of  insurance  for  continued  good  fishing. 
Reports  to  officers  of  the  Fish  Commission  of 
obvious  bass  fishing  on  our  streams  while 
the  bass  are  spawning  should  prove  beneficial 
to  all  concerned.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  a fisherman  to  be  plug  casting  or 
fly  fishing  on  waters  known  to  contain  bass 
during  the  spawning  period  and  certainly  this 
kind  of  fishing  bears  all  the  marks  of  guilty 
intention  when  it  is  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  protection  during  spawning 
as  an  aid  to  improved  bass  fishing  in  our 
waters,  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  natural  forage  for  this  voracious  game 
fish  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  bass  fisher- 
man who  secures  his  live  bait  in  the  stream 
he  fishes  is  in  a position  to  help  the  cause 
of  better  bass  fishing.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  every  riffle  raked  over  to  secure  hell- 
grammites  means  curtailment  of  the  forage 
production  in  that  stream  section,  for  the 
riffle  ranks  as  a most  vital  area  for  growth 
of  aquatic  insect  larva.  Radical  disturb- 
ance of  the  stream  bed  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  waste  of  insect  larva  valuable  in  main- 
taining good  forage  balance. 

Years  ago,  when  bass  were  extremely 
abundant  in  the  upper  Delaware  River,  it 
was  apparently  well  established  that  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  number  of  the 
smallmouth  bass  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
available  food  supply.  Subjected  to  only 
light  fishing,  the  smallmouths  of  that  stream 
would  increase  sharply  in  number  and  then, 
when  the  food  supply  became  definitely  cur- 
tailed, would,  through  cannibalism  become 
reduced  in  number. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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A TYRO  VISITS  PARADISE 

By  BARNEY  FELSBURG 


ONE  of  the  best  things  a Tyro  fly  fisher- 
man can  do  is  to  take  a trip  to  the 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise”  near  Bellefonte  in 
order  that  you  may  come  in  close  contact 
with  the  run-of-the-mill  fly  slingers  of  the 
state,  and  see  how  they  do  it. 

You  want  to  do  two  things  besides  fish 
when  you’re  there.  The  first  is  to  keep 
your  ears  open.  The  second  is  to  keep  your 
eyes  open — but  not  too  wide  or  they  might 
pop  out  of  your  head! 

Try  to  get  there  before  the  starting  siren 
goes  off.  You  can  then  take  your  turn  in 
the  line-up  at  the  registry  office  and  try  to 
act  composed.  You  really  must  act  com- 
posed because  for  all  you  know  you  might 
be  rubbing  elbows  with  an  Expert,  or  some- 
thing. 

You’ll  probably  wonder  why  they  give 
you  a big  bright  yellow  badge  to  wear.  Be- 
fore the  day’s  over  you’ll  have  figured  things 
down  to  a point  that  yellow  isn’t  coursing 
through  your  veins  in  any  amount  because 
braving  the  dangers  of  whizzing  fly  lines; 
singing  streamer  lines  and  alligator  sized 
fishes  is  of  more  danger  than  a deer  hunt  in 
Sharp’s  Mountain  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season. 

Those  badges  should  really  be  colored  red 
or  green  because  nearly  everyone  lost  or 
loses  their  caution  when  fishing  Paradise 
which  is  one  of  the  things  a successful  fiy- 
slinger  should  never  do.  The  badges  come 
in  handy  for  many  things  though  and  the 
females  particularly  find  then  of  interest  and 
use  them  in  many  intriguing  ways  . . . 

which  vary.  On  the  other  hand  most  men 
think  they’re  a nuisance  . . . the  badges 
I mean! 

After  you  have  your  identification  badge 
fastened  securely  you  are  supposed  to  rush 
to  one  of  the  holes  where  the  big-ones  are 
supposed  to  hang  out  and  take  your  battle- 
station.  You’ll  always  see  a gang  of  fly- 
dippers  hang  around  these  certain  holes 
where  the  honest-to-goodness  big  ones  are 
supposed  to  be.  You  have  to  be  a fly-dipper 
to  fish  there  because  there’s  really  no  space 
for  fly-slinging.  Still,  everyday  some  people 
seem  to  catch  real  honest-to-goodness  big 
ones  where  they’re  not  supposed  to  be! 

After  reading  the  rules  you’ll  know  you 
can’t  do  any  wading  in  the  stream.  Nothing 
is  said  about  wading  through  the  conglom- 
erated fly  line  barriers  set  up  by  anglers  as 
worthy  as  yourself.  Under  this  restriction 
you  may  wonder  why  your  fellow  anglers 
insist  on  wearing  waders;  hip  boots  rolled 
down  or  pulled  up.  Some  fellows  are  of 
better  sense  though  and  wear  halfboots; 
rubber  artics  or  even  rubber  overshoes. 
Some  classical  ones  even  go  for  things  in  a 
real  way  and  only  wear  their  shoes  or 
slippers.  I haven’t  seen  a bare-footed  angler 
there  yet.  Of  course  if  it  starts  to  rain  the 
guy’s  wearing  the  waders  or  hip-boots  have 
the  most  sense  . . . you  need  them  and 
even  spikes  on  the  soles  and  heels  would 
come  in  handy,  for  when  wet  the  banks 
of  Paradise  are  worse  than  a mountain  road 
covered  with  banana  skins! 

You’ll  find  most  of  the  guy’s  have  com- 
mon sense  though  . . . we’ll  handle  the 

women  later.  They’ll  have  their  rod  all  set 
up  of  course.  The  more  prosperous  fellows 
have  two  ' reels  and  lines  so  they  won’t 


waste  any  fishing  time  by  taking  time-out 
to  dress  the  line  they’re  using  once  it  gets 
water-logged.  These  common  sense  fellows 
will  probably  carry  a landing  net  and  a 
small  box  containing  a selection  of  their 
favorite  killers  and  an  extra  leader  and 
tippets.  Line  dressing  is  in  order  also.  But 
a little  reasoning  will  show  how  foolish  it  is 
to  be  wearing  a fishing-vest  or  carrying  a 
creel  or  a walking  stick.  Let  the  excess 
junk  in  your  car  and  fish  light  for  once  and 
actually  enjoy  the  Paradise  as  its  name 
signifies. 

It’s  not  a bad  idea  to  carry  a camera. 
Getting  pictures  will  help  settle  lots  of  argu- 
ments when  you  tell  the  gang  at  home  all 
about  your  trip.  Most  people  forget  to  use 
their  camera  though,  as  leaping  alligator’s 
make  one  sort  of  nervous. 

It  wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea  to  carry  a re- 
volver so  you  could  go  to  work  on  the  guy’s, 
and  gal’s,  who  think  the  only  way  to  unhook 
a fish  is  to  drag  it  out  on  shore;  get  a strangle 
hold  around  its  gills;  taking  the  fly  from  its 
lips;  gaze  at  the  poor  fish  in  admiration  for 
a minute  and  then  throw  it  back  into  the 
stream:  It  was  too  small  you  know  . . . 

a twelve  or  fourteen  incher!  Why  in  the 
heck  must  they  land  them  and  handle  them 
to  release  them?  That’s  the  main  idea  be- 
hind the  barbless  hook  restriction  . . . not 
to  injure  the  ones  you  don’t  want.  If  our 
Fish  Commission  were  wise  they’d  pass  a 
new  law  which  would  make  anyone  landing 
a fish,  have  to  consider  it  a ‘killed’  fish  and 
either  keep  it  . . . which  would  be  best  . . . 
or  return  it  with  the  understanding  that  he 
could  only  ‘kill’  one  more. 

As  a Tyro  you  have  a sort  of  an  inferiority 
complex  insofar  as  your  line  slinging  abilities 
are  concerned  so  when  you  see  a Tourna- 
ment caster  working  upstream  towards  you 
actually  casting  from  one  bank  edge  to  the 
other  you’ll  probably  stop  your  fishing  just 
to  watch  him  cast.  This  Mr.  Longcaster 
doesn’t  catch  many  fish  though  since  he  al- 
ways has  too  much  line  out  to  handle  readily 
when  he  tries  to  hook  his  strikes.  I figured 
such  guys  go  to  the  Paradise  to  cast  and 
at  the  same  time  get  over  any  tendency  they 
may  have  towards  stage-fright.  They  cer- 
tainly aren’t  fishing.  It’s  catchy  though  and 
I’ll  bet  a frayed  tippet  that  before  the  day 
is  over  you’ll  try  some  of  those  long  casts 
yourself! 

One  of  the  things  that  will  certainly  ap- 
pear before  your  eyes  will  be  the  ‘mouthers.’ 
They  are  called  that  for  lack  of  a more 
suitable  name.  I’m  in  that  classification.  You 
see  lots  of  us  aren’t  used  to  catching  big  fish 
so  when  we  hook  into  the  big  ones  we  find 
we  lack  the  ability  to  sprout  an  extra  hand 
and  arm  which  is  very  much  in  need  when 
playing  a big  fish  so  we  revert  to  our  baby- 
days  and  hold  stripped-in  line  in  our  mouths. 

I ran  into  one  fellow  who  was  lower  in 
the  scale  of  anglers  than  a Mouther.  He 
found  his  rod  an  unnecessary  evil  so  throwed 
it  away  and  proceeded  to  bring  in  his  fish 
hand-over-hand.  He  lost  the  fish  though 
so  I proceeded  to  show  him  the  mouthing 
technique.  He  landed  his  next  fish  that  way 
and  was  more  lucky  than  I ...  he  didn’t 
have  any  fillings  in  his  front  teeth! 

You  run  into  hole-setters  also.  Ten  to 
twenty  men  grouped  around  a hole  with 


G.  W.  Huss,  of  Harrisburg,  caught  this  hefty 
2414  inch  brown  trout  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Cumberland  County,  this  season,  on  a worm.  It 
weighed  5 pounds  12  ounces. 


lines  and  rods  over  the  water  or  in  it  and 
always  room  for  one  more.  One  guy  will 
be  twitching  a streamer;  another  jerking  his 
wet  flies;  a purist  floating  a nicely  cocked 
dry  fly  and  some  guy’s  even  still-fishing. 
The  still-fishermen  look  like  contented 
sucker  fishermen  until  they  hook  into  twenty 
inches  or  more  of  trout  fury  when  you’ll 
first  realize  this  type  as  a nymph  user.  These 
nymph-men  use  a BB  shot  a foot  or  two 
above  the  leader  tip  which  allows  the 
nymph  to  dance  gracefully  in  the  cur- 
rent until  a brute-sized  trout  is  goaded 
into  angry  hunger  by  the  cavortings  of  the 
nymph.  It’s  no  wonder  the  fish  pick  on  a 
common-sense  toothfull  of  bug — after  look- 
ing at  gayly  colored  bucktails  and  dry  flies 
that  hit  the  home  pool  all  decked  out  in 
fancy  dress  like  a woman  out  to  get  her  man. 
After  all  even  a fish  can  never  be  sure  what 
kind  of  flesh  is  beneath  this  modern  trend 
towards  artificial  coloring.  And  even  a fish 
probably  figures  a small  neat  nymphlike 
figure  is  better  than  something  gaudy  and 
loud  . . . even  fish  are  fooled  sometimes! 
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You  certainly  will  run  into  lots  of  fellows 
down  on  their  hands  and  knees  searching 
for  crickets  or  grasshoppers  or  something. 
Knowing  the  restrictions  its  hard  to  figure 
their  position  until  you  happen  to  lose  your 
own  one  and  only  killer  fly  in  the  grass,  tree 
or  bush  where  killer  flies  always  seem  to 
land.  Some  fellows  spend  all  day  looking 
for  flies  lost  by  their  fellow  fisherman  . . . 
they  get  their  years  supply  that  way  and 
if  it  wasn’t  for  the  depression  they’d  prob- 
ably start  into  a profitable  business  selling 
barbless  lures! 
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The  big  fish  . . . the  honest  to  goodness 
big  ones  . . . you  are  told  hang  out  in  just 
a few  places  and  you’ll  always  see  a gang 
of  fly-dippers  around  those  holes.  You  have 
to  be  a fly-dipper  there  because  there’s  no 
space  for  slinging.  Still,  everyday  some 
people  seem  to  catch  real  honest  to  good- 
ness big  ones  where  they’re  not  supposed 
to  be. 

You  might  run  into  someone  who  drove 
plenty  of  miles  to  get  a big  fish  but  didn’t 
bother  to  bring  much  equipment  like  leaders 
and  flies  because  ‘domesticated  fish’  are  dumb. 
They  generally  leave  Paradise  older  but 
wiser. 

You’ll  see  some  guys  spend  at  least  ten 
minutes  putting  a new  fly  on  his  leader;  take 
anxious  minutes  in  finishing  the  float  after 
he  casts;  and  then  suddenly  see  him  jerk 
his  line  quickly  to  land;  hurry  back  from 
the  shore-line;  look  around  sly-like;  then 
reach  into  his  pocket  and  bring  out  his 
pliers  to  pinch  down  the  barb  on  the  hook. 
...  it  wasn’t  a sly-look,  just  a scared  one. 
A couple  of  bucks  spent  for  a fine  doesn’t 
help  make  up  an  enjoyable  fishing  trip.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  forgetful! 

There’s  one  on  every  stream  . . . the 

type  that  yells  about  spending  so  much  for 
fishing  tackle  and  not  getting  fish.  The 
type  that  figures  the  Fish  Commission  is 
rolling  in  money.  Something  should  be  done 
about  those  guys.  A good  idea  would  be 
to  tie  them  to  a tree  or  something,  right 
close  to  one  of  the  big  pools  and  have  the 
Keepers  feed  the  fish  in  that  certain  pool 
until  thrashing  fish  made  the  guy  lose,  or 
should  I say  ‘find’  his  sense  of  reason. 

You  might  run  into  a fellow  whom  you’ll 
consider  crazy.  Whoever  heard  of  returning 
two  foot  trout?  But  as  it  nears  time  for  the 
siren  to  blow  you  may  see  him  keep  one  or 
two  small  ones  . . . if  he  can  still  get  them. 
This  may  seem  strange  until  you  hear  him 
say  that  they  are  better  eating  that  size.  A 
fellow  like  that  is  no  stranger  to  Paradise 
. . . he’s  used  to  keeping  fish  of  a large 
size.  You  may  never  get  a chance  to  catch 
another  big  one  anyway,  the  way  Hitler  is 
acting  up  these  days. 

Remember  those  old  thrillers  in  the  movies 
with  the  war-whoops,  Indian  yells  and  all 
that  stuff?  Well,  if  you  suddenly  think  some- 
one started  an  outdoor  movie  show  don’t  be 
surprised  for  it’s  just  some  particular  person 
of  the  weaker  sex  (?)  hooking  into  a big 
one.  This  stage  of  Paradise  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Enough  said. 

There’s  lots  of  Father  and  Son  teams  at 
the  Paradise.  Maybe  you’ll  hear  a startled 
cry  ‘hey  Pop’;  see  pop  awake  from  his  fish- 
ing reverie  with  probable  thoughts  of  how 
Sonny-boy  fell  into  the  water  and  how 
deep  it  was;  see  those  thoughts  give  way 
to  action  when  pop  sees  Sonny-boy  hooked 
into  a young  submarine. 

There’s  other  kinds  of  Pop  there  too. 
We’ll  call  him  Poppa  Chisler.  He  happens 
to  be  the  type  who  brings  along  the  fishing- 
family  and  he  isn’t  satisfied  with  catching 
two  fish  for  himself  but  he  has  to  catch  two 
for  every  member  of  the  family  . . . if  he 
can. 

There’s  also  Pops  there  who  are  at  the 
top  of  the  ranks;  the  kind  who  deserve  all 
the  credit  they  have  earned;  the  kind  who 
takes  as  much  delight  in  showing  his  wife, 
daughters  and/or  sons  just  what  ‘just  fishin’ 
means.  May  his  days  be  always  happy. 

One  of  the  funniest  teams  is  the  Expert- 
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Tyro  team  when  they  go  into  action  with 
Mr.  Expert  giving  all  kinds  of  advice  to  Mr. 
Tyro  and  finally  Mr.  Tyro  lands  his  ‘buggy’ 
even  if  he  has  to  use  two  hands  on  the 
reel  seat  to  do  it,  while  Mr.  Expert  acts  like 
a real  good  sport  and  tries  to  give  all  kinds 
of  advice  (he  is  generally  a good  sport) . 
Then  Mr.  Expert,  when  he  hooks  into  a 
big  one,  tries  to  show  the  Tyro  just  how  it 
should  be  done  only  to  have  the  big-one  bust 
his  leader,  or  get  away  by  one  of  the  many 
strange  methods  fish  use  in  making  a get- 
away. 

When  you’re  there  don’t  forget  to  see  the 
hatchery.  Enough  said. 

While  you  are  there  don’t  forget  to  march 
over  to  the  ‘Ladies  Stream’  with  your  two 
big  ones  in  your  landing  net  so  you  can  show 
the  ladies  what  a great  guy  you  are.  But 
be  a good  sport  when  you  meet  some  dame 
on  your  way  over  who  is  coming  towards 
you  with  the  intentions  of  showing  Hubby, 
Daddy  or  Dearie  what  kind  of  a fly-slinger 
she  turned  out  to  be  under  some  real  patient 
instructor  who  sort  of  seems  to  take  a keen 
delight  in  making  friend  female  put  the  bee 
on  Mr.  Male. 

Being  in  Paradise  makes  you  magnificent 
. . . as  a rule.  If  a one-armed  or  one-legged 
fellow  pushed  into  your  favorite  hole  on 
your  home  stream  you’d  naturally  take  it 
as  a matter  of  course  and  think  nothing  more 
of  it  . . . maybe  you’d  grumble  a little.  But 
in  Paradise  you  sort  of  see  for  the  first  time 
how  handicapped  a guy  with  his  full  faculties 
is  when  he  hooks  into  a big  one  and 
it  makes  you  realize  just  how  nice  lots  of 
room  is  to  a fellow  who  likes  his  fishing  just 
as  much  as  you  do  but  doesn’t  have  all  the 
facilities  to  take  care  of  a big- one.  Such 
fellows  should  be  given  special  treatment 
and  allowed  to  fish  in  Paradise  as  often  as 
they  wish.  If  it  makes  it  any  easier  for  them 
to  setup  on  a chair  out  on  one  of  the  de- 
flectors why  not  let  them  do  it?  What  say 
Gang? 

A person  can  be  in  Paradise  in  lots  of 
different  ways.  There’s  only  one  fishing 


Crude  oil,  which  had  it  seeped  into  Pine  Creek 
on  the  day  before  trout  season  this  year  would 
have  meant  wholesale  killing  of  trout,  is  shown 
being  burned.  Few  fish  were  killed  as  a result. 


J.  C.  Hays  of  York  with  two  trout  taken  in 
Horse  Valley  Run,  Juniata  County  this  season. 
Warden  Charley  Long  snapped  the  photo. 

Paradise  in  Pennsylvania  and  not  everyone 
can  get  into  it.  Why  not  have  more  of  them? 

* * * 

“Be  thankful,”  said  the  Sage,  “for  what  God 
offers;  but  keep  on  praying.” 


Fish  called  Labyrinth  Bubble-Nest  Build- 
ers construct  a floating  nest  of  bubbles  in 
which  eggs,  numbering  from  100  to  500,  are 
deposited,  hatched,  and  the  young  tended. 


THE  “TROUT”  EPIC 

Many  ANGLER  readers  may  recall 
reading  and  thrilling  to  the  amazing 
feat  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine  TROUT 
when  she  nosed  into  the  shadow  of 
Corregidor  fortress  in  the  Philippines, 
carrying  shell  fuses  and  anti-aircraft 
shells  to  Americans  whose  gallantry 
has  thrilled  the  world,  and  returned 
with  gold  and  securities  under  the  very 
muzzles  of  Jap  guns.  But  of  most  in- 
tense interest  to  Pennsylvania  fisher- 
men is  the  fact  that  the  TROUT’S 
mascot  was  an  18  inch  mounted  brown 
trout  taken  in  Antes  Creek,  Lycoming 
County,  by  George  Lyon,  veteran  Ly- 
coming trout  fisherman  and  a member 
of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Ly- 
coming County.  Our  good  friend  and 
ardent  fellow  fisherman,  Dale  Furst  of 
Williamsport,  recently  made  this 
unusual  report  following  a meeting 
of  the  Lycoming  Sportsmen  at  which 
Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  W. 
Fenno,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  recipient  of  the  Navy  Cross 
for  his  gallant  feat,  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen. 

While  submarines,  before  going  into 
battle  usually  throw  aw7ay  all  orna- 
ments as  a precautionary  measure.  Dale 
pointed  out.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Fenno  steadfastly  refused  to  discard 
the  ship’s  mascot,  the  Lycoming  County 
brow'nie  before  the  epic  cruise. 
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SMALL  PLUGS  FOR 
SMALLMOUTHS 

(Continued,  from  Page  2) 

Time  and  again  Slim  Jim  went  to  town, 
but  the  most  thrilling  experience  of  all  with 
this  lure  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Sept.  12,  with  the  weather  chilly  and  the 
water  shocklingly  low  in  what  normally  is 
one  of  the  deepest  holes  I fish  for  bass. 

On  the  very  first  cast,  as  Slim  Jim  swam 
across  a ledge  of  rocks,  a shadowy  form 
moved  leisurely  out  of  hiding,  took  the  plug 
with  a wrist-jarring  surge  of  vicious  power, 
and  then  put  up  a battle  that  lasted  20 
minutes  and  ended  with  a 25-inch,  6-pound 
walleye  flapping  on  shore. 

Not  another  strike  would  that  plug  pro- 
duce in  the  deep  part  of  the  hole,  but  50 
feet  downstream  at  the  head  of  a deep  riffle 
Slim  Jim  brought  smashing  strikes  from  two 
beautiful  bass  that  promptly  headed  into 
fast  water  and  really  put  the  tackle  to  the 
test. 

The  Crazy  Crawler 

I’d  like  to  fish  with  the  Crazy  Crawler 
even  if  it  didn’t  catch  fish,  for  its  flapping 
little  metal  arms  are  strangely  fascinating. 

A friend  of  mine,  Lee  by  name,  introduced 
me  to  this  lure.  He  was  showing  me  how  it 
worked  one  evening  when  a four-pound  bass 
took  it  so  viciously  that  the  rod  was  almost 
yanked  out  of  his  hands. 

On  every  stream  on  which  I used  this  lure 
it  produced  nice  bass,  but  the  Crazy  Crawler 
is  strictly  a late  evening  and  night  lure  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I had  all  kinds 
of  experiences  with  it. 

One  evening,  in  half  an  hour,  I took  three 
bass  with  it,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
better  than  a foot  in  length.  Another  time, 
on  a different  stream,  I had  strikes  from  two 
fine  fish,  but  both  threw  the  hooks.  Still 
another  time  it  took  bass  by  swimming  along 
on  the  surface  while  at  the  same  hour  com- 
panions who  were  fishing  bassbugs  with  fly 
rods  got  strikes  only  when  they  let  their 
lures  float  quietly  with  the  current. 

The  Other  Lures 

The  rest  of  the  lures  on  my  favorites  list 
were  fairly  consistent  producers — the  Midg- 
Oreno  (which  is  a floater)  when  used  as  a 
surface  lure,  and  the  Midget  Plunker,  which 
is  a violent  actor  having  the  ability  to  bring 
strikes  from  bass  that  ignore  other  lures 
and  even  bait.  Both  the  Midg-Oreno  and 
the  Plunker  produced  best  when  fished  on 
pools  with  rocky  bottoms.  Rarely  did  a 
bass  make  a pass  at  either  of  these  lures 
the  moment  the  cast  was  made.  Most  of  the 
time  it  was  necessary  to  permit  the  lure  to 
lie  quietly  25  or  30  seconds  and  then  to 
retrieve  it  about  as  slowly  as  possible,  with 
gentle  twitches  of  the  rod. 

I haven’t  made  up  my  mind  entirely  about 
the  Sunspot  Spoon.  I’m  going  to  give  it 
some  more  attention  beginning  July  first.  Last 
year  I fished  it  without  pork-rind  or  fly,  and 
once  a giant  pickerel  succumbed  to  its  glit- 
ter but  with  a few  sharp  twists  of  its  body 
threw  the  single  hook. 

The  Baby  Jointed  Pikie  deserves  a few 
paragraphs.  This  is  a floating  lure,  but  when 
the  retrieve  is  begun  it  dives  beneath  the 
surface,  and  thereafter  the  faster  the  reel  is 
turned  the  deeper  it  goes.  It  has  a hanged 
tail  which  waggles  from  side  to  side  and 
produces  the  best  results  when  retrieved  just 
fast  enough  to  get  the  full  effect  of  this 


R.  J.  Socher  of  Blawnox  with  a 16  inch  bass 
and  21%  inch  walleyed  pike  taken  on  plug  in 
the  Allegheny  River  last  season. 

wiggle.  The  Baby  Jointed  Pikie  was  the 
first  plug  on  which  I caught  a bass  last  sum- 
mer, and  after  that  first  experience  I doubt 
if  I caught  half  a dozen  more  with  it. 

But  I haven’t  lost  faith  in  it.  One  of 
my  fishing  friends,  named  Joe,  was  fooling 
around  with  one  of  these  lures  one  Sunday 
afternoon  during  a family  picnic.  After  one 
cast  he  had  reeled  in  about  ten  feet  of  line 
when  the  plug  refused  to  move  another  inch. 

“Can  you  fellows  see  what  I’m  stuck  on?” 
Joe  yelled  across  the  stream  to  two  men 
still-fishing  on  the  other  side. 

“Great  guns,  man,”  came  the  reply,  after 
some  neck  craning.  “You  have  hold  of  the 
biggest  bass  I ever  saw  in  this  creek!” 

That  bass  simply  refused  to  budge.  One 
of  the  lads  on  the  far  shore  sought  to  be 
helpful.  He  tossed  a rock.  The  bass  just 
turned  about  and  swam  steadily  and  pur-  * 
posefully  downstream,  taking  Joe’s  plug  and 
a goodly  portion  of  his  line  along  with  it. 

The  Johnson  Minnows 

The  Johnson  Minnows  are  superb  lures, 
especially  the  silver. 

They  must  be  retrieved  swiftly,  with  the 
rod  tip  being  raised  and  lowered  occasionally 
to  impart  extra  motion  to  them.  A small 
pork-rind,  or  even  better  a rubber  imitation, 
is  attached  to  the  single  hook,  and  both  bass 
and  pickerel  really  show  a liking  for  it. 

The  Johnson  Silver  Minnow  produced  the 
biggest  pickerel  of  the  season  for  me,,  a 22- 
inch  beauty  that  weighed  two  and  a half 
pounds.  This  fish  took  the  lure  while  the 
wind  was  sending  big  riffles  across  the  sur- 


face of  a pool  and  rumbling  thunder  her- 
alded the  approach  of  a violent  storm. 

The  gold  minnow  did  not  produce  as  often 
as  the  silver.  It  seemed  to  have  a par- 
ticularly deadly  fascination  for  small  pick- 
erel. Not  once  did  a bass  investigate  its 
edibility. 

Two  Interesting  Tricks 

I’d  like  to  pass  along  two  suggestions  for 
plug  fishing  that  you  probably  won’t  find  in 
any  book. 

No.  1 — In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
plugs,  won’t  produce,  rig  up  a fly  and  spinner 
on  a leader  about  20  inches  long.  To  the  end 
of  the  casting  leader  snap  a heavy  spoon  and 
also  the  fly  and  spinner  on  leader.  The  idea 
is  this:  The  heavy  spoon  will  carry  out  the 
lighter  lure,  and  you  can  do  some  spinner 
fishing  with  your  casting  rod.  I tried  it  lots 
of  times  last  summer  and  had  plenty  of  fun, 
Once  I took  a giant  rock  bass  on  the  casting 
spoon  and  a huge  white  chub  on  the  fly 
and  spinner  on  one  and  the  same  cast. 

No.  2 — You  can  use  your  casting  outfit  to 
do  a bit  of  bait  angling  for  panfish,  just  to 
break  the  monotony.  Snap  on  a floating 
plug,  and  from  it  suspend  a short  leader  to 
which  a baited  hook  is  attached.  The  plug 
gets  the  baited  hook  to  any  spot  you  choose 
and  then  acts  as  a bobber,  betraying  a biting 
fish  by  ducking  out  of  sight. 

I mention  both  of  these  kinks  because,  to 
be  honest,  I must  say  there  were  times  the 
plugs  were  useless  on  the  creeks  I fished. 
And  while  the  fly  and  spinner  and  bobber 
combinations  didn’t  catch  any  record  break- 
ers, they  did  fill  in  some  hours  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  waiting  for  the 
sun  to  set. 

My  Ego  Is  Deflated 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  conclude  this  article 
without  a final  bit  of  story. 

By  the  end  of  last  season,  I now  confess, 
I was  a bit  cocky  over  the  results  I had 
achieved  with  midget  plugs.  I had  taken 
fish  with  them  consistently,  often  when  com- 
panions failed  with  other  lures,  and  I had 
fancied  I had  learned  about  all  the  tricks. 

Then  came  the  final  fishing  trip  of  the 
season.  Oct.  17  was  the  date,  and  the  stream 
a favorite  of  a certain  friend  of  mine  named 
Bob.  The  water  was  clear  and  not  too  low. 
The  weather  was  ideal. 

But  I fished  from  early  morning  to  late 
afternoon  and  didn’t  land  one  finny  speci- 
men. I used  every  one  of  my  killer-diller 
plugs  and  the  fly  and  spinner  combination. 
Bass  and  pike  so  big  they  made  my  heart 
thump  swirled  at  plugs.  Every  time  a lure 
hit  the  water  at  least  one  fish  swam  up  for 
a look  at  it.  A couple  even  got  so  close 
that  I nipped  them. 

But  I returned  home  that  night  without 
a fish. 

You’ll  suspect,  as  I do,  that  there’s  a lot 
to  be  learned  about  plugging  before  a guy 
named  Dick  Fortney  get  an  “A”  on  his  re- 
port card.  You’re  dead  right,  brother.  I 
admit  it.  I’m  happy  about  it,  in  fact.  Why, 
I can  visualize  right  now  the  fun  I’m  going 
to  have  this  season. 

I wrote,  a great  many  words  back,  that 
I wanted  you  to  benefit  from  the  lessons  I 
learned  as  a beginner.  The  things  I have 
written  are  just  fundamentals,  just  surface 
scratchings.  They’ll  help  you  to  get  off  on 
the  right  foot,  I hope. 

Tight  lines  from  here  on! 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 
of  bass,  the  possibility  of  plugs,  and  with 
one  of  Alex’s  beloved  personalities. 

Our  old  pal  should  enjoy  this  one.  It  cer- 
tainly inveigled  him  into  a.  lot  of  trouble 
and  not  many  suns  thereafter,  three  to  be 
exact.  July  1st,  as  usual  our  party,  two  fly 
tossers,  one  light  bait  caster,  did  not  visit 
the  waterways  until  mid-afternoon.  Locale, 
a rocky  in-shore  channel  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. With  water  low,  clear,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  follow  small  bass  hit  the  top,  a 
few  perhaps  running  up  to  a foot  or  a bit 
better,  and  all  with  a hungry  eye  upon  the 
numerous  dragon  flies  skimming  about  the 
surface.  Indeed  things  looked  rosy,  but  an 
hour  or  so  of  futile  gunning  decreed  other- 
wise . . . little  ones,  juvenile  twelve- inchers 
tops.  Discouraged,  the  fly  tossers  followed 
the  ledges  far  out  into  the  river,  your  cor- 
respondent edging  shoreward,  then  down- 
stream a good  eighth  mile  to  rest  perhaps 
a half  hour  or  until  things  stilled  before 
going  back  into  action.  Casting  upstream, 
quartering  a slight  breeze,  averaging  maybe 
only  a hundred  feet,  almost  the  initial  toss 
brought  a smashing  swirl  and  an  acrobatic 
two  pounder  hit  the  ozone,  shaking,  plunging, 
reeling,  smashing  in  an  effort  to  dislodge 
the  barb.  A few  minutes  thereafter,  another 
seemingly  even  larger  grabbed  the  surface 
plug  crosswise  and  came  out  in  free  high 
leaps  that  started  far  beneath  the  surface, 
eventually  tossing  the  hook.  Within  the 
half  hour,  the  performance  was  repeated 
twice,  each  fish  a lunky  rascal  and  an  ac- 
complished gymnast  in  his  own  right.  By 
now  the  fly  men  sensed  the  big  doings  and 
hustled  back  toward  the  inshore  range,  or 
what  we  generally  dub  the  hot  spot.  With 
the  crossing  upstream  a full  hundred  yards, 
but  definitely  above  . . . stirring  up  silt 
and  creating  a gentle  racket  . . . operations 
ceased  and  neither  did  action  resume  again 
throughout  the  evening. 

Next  afternoon,  the  same  rocky  inshore 
channel,  fishing  slowly  and  carefully  down- 
stream, not  a single  swirl  along  the  entire 
quarter  mile  ledge.  Small  fry  again  on  the 
go,  gobbling  dragon  flies,  apparently  nothing 
worthwhile.  Once  more  resting  a bit,  pon- 
dering the  vagaries  of  the  smallmouth,  then 
retracing  the  course,  against  the  four  or 
five  o’clock  sun,  waist  deep  in  water  and 
casting  with  the  breeze,  top  water  plug  and 
gunning  perhaps  one-hundred  twenty-five, 
things  began  to  hum.  Three  definitely  nice 
smallmouth,  apparently,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inchers,  struck  at  the  uttermost  tip  of  the 
long  casts  and  were  worked  in  close  before 
dislodging  the  fraud.  Incidentally,  these  fish 
probably  escaped  for  a twin  reason  ...  a 
new  10  lb.  Nylon  line  which  I suspect  of 
having  too  much  “give”  for  the  handling  of 
hefty  specimens,  and  a shiny  new  plug  care- 
lessly in  use  with  hooks  not  as  yet  doctored 
or  shall  we  say  reset!  Two  hours  later,  sun- 
set, and  then  darkness!  Nary  another  strike. 
Nice  stuff  on  the  hop  and  scared  off.  Too 
much  fishing.  Not  to  be  fooled  the  more 
that  day. 

In  a dashing  cloudburst  July  4th,  ye  Editor 
and  this  hopeful  tried  yet  again.  And  tried  is 
the  word  . . . the  only  time  I ever  saw  a 
pair  of  fishermen  cra2y  enough  to  wade 
angry  river  water  almost  up  to  the  neck 
and  at  the  same  moment  wear  raincoats  to 
keep  from  getting  wet.  For  those  south 


Pride  of  the  Blue  Juniata!  weighing  5 pounds 
10  ounces,  this  smallmouth  was  the  author’s 
largest  over  a long  fishing  life.  It  was  taken  in 
mid- afternoon  of  a bright  day  on  a surface  plug. 

central  Pennsylvanians  who  may  have  for- 
gotten last  Independence  Day,  the  morning 
dawned  grey,  moist  and  dismal.  As  foggi- 
ness changed  to  dull  light,  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents,  enthusiastic,  wet,  wind  driven 
rivulets  which  crept  into  ears,  down  backs, 
up  nostrils  and  coursed  along  the  forearm 
as  one  dared  to  lift  the  rod.  Spasmodic 
squalls  of  wind  patterned  the  river  into 
sheets  of  racing  spray.  Shoreline  underbrush 
bent  into  the  oozing  mud.  Reels  backfired 
with  a squawk,  reminiscent  of  a croupy 
young  cockerel,  lines  tangled,  leaders  twisted, 
back-lashes  bloomed  and  the  fishermen 
cussed.  At  least  one  did,  and  I’ll  let  Sweigart 
speak  for  himself. 

For  hours  of  such,  tossing  everything  from 
Silver  Minnows  to  Jitterbugs,  and  not  a 
nibble.  And  as  we  stood  there  in  the  howling 
madness,  half  discouraged  but  still  slugging 
away,  periodically  peering  at  ye  Editor 
through  the  intervening  fifty  yards  of  frolic- 
some fantasia,  this  optimist  could  not  help 
cogitating:  “That  guy  must  be  crazy  to  fish 
in  weather  like  this!”  Afterward  Alex  said 
his  thoughts  concerning  yours  truly  ran 
somewhat  akin.  The  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black!  Of  course,  all  the  foregoing  has  little 
to  do  with  the  wariness  of  smallmouth,  merely 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  fishermen  . . . but  it 
aptly  illustrates  when  not  to  plug  for  Microp- 
terus. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  a week  or  two 
later,  one  of  those  “lucky”  guys,  heeding  our 
theorizing,  slyly  following  the  original  pro- 
cedure . . . upstream,  quartering,  a top- 
water  job  and  long  casts  . . . result,  one 
eighteen  incher,  another  clearing  nineteen 
rather  nicely.  Right  pert  smallmouth  on 
water  frequently  dismissed  and  damned  by 
fishermen  as  unproductive. 

And  in  passing,  perhaps  space  may  permit 
a second  digression.  Again,  caginess!  Sun- 


day, warm,  mid-August.  A heavily  fished 
bit  of  water,  especially  over- run  by  min- 
nows and  hellgrammite  fans,  nontheless  a 
grand  old  stream  which  many  well  versed 
anglers  suspect  as  perhaps  harboring  Penn- 
sylvania’s all  out  largest  smallmouth. 

Somehow  the  whole  afternoon  seemed 
bassy,  the  evening  likewise — the  breezes 
whispered  of  bass,  the  insects  hummed  of 
bass,  the  birds  sang  of  bass — the  water,  the 
sky,  the  slanting  glint  of  the  retreating  sun. 
But  the  twenty  or  more  fishermen  prowling 
around  over  a short  quarter  mile  “hot”  stretch 
had  nary  a fish.  Some  boated.  Others  waded. 
A few  chased  up  and  down  the  shoreline. 

Carefully  the  family,  the  two  feminine 
dependents  and  this  scribe,  worked  into  the 
submerged  ledges,  cautiously  searching  round 
about  for  a chance  straggling  fish,  gunning 
downstream  and  as  far  as  possible  below  the 
mob.  Nothing  doing  . . . the  sun  dropped 
behind  the  hills,  cows  worked  homeward, 
mosquitoes  nipped,  shades  of  twilight 
dimmed  the  shadows  under  the  big  oaks, 
and  from  the  leafy  tops  came  the  metallic 
slashing  of  great  beaks  as  awakening  owls 
anxiously  protested  the  profaners  of  their 
domain,  and  still  no  sign  of  bass.  Discouraged, 
weary,  this  fisherman  stepped  ashore,  hunt- 
ing out  the  car  to  take  down  and  remove  wet 
clothing.  However,  the  ever-lasting,  being 
a woman,  tarried  behind  to  do  a bit  of 
preening.  Surreptitiously,  and  half  afraid 
seated  upon  a log,  cognizant  of  the  owls, 
she  indulged  the  usual  feminine  preening 
routine,  shooing  stray  sand,  twigs,  from 
bare  legs,  searching  out  any  possible  leeches, 
removing  sandals  to  dislodge  odd  pebbles 
betwixt  the  toes.  Then  minutes  later,  she 
came  on  the  run,  breathless:  “Come  quick! 
A big  one!  I can’t  reach  him!  Oh,  an  awful 
bass  on  the  other  shore.”  “No,”  decreed  the 
old  man,  “Not  for  the  biggest  in  the  world,” 
but  then  off  shore  a threshing  sound,  bold 
and  aggressive  came  up  amid  the  trees,  and 
a big  sheet  of  water  flared  skyward,  again- 
and  again,  as  if  a dog  had  been  wallowing 
there.  I changed  my  mind! 

Together  the  rod,  on  a black  popper,  and 
in  nothing  flat  an  excited  trio  stood  aside 
the  darkened  waterway.  How  to  reach  him 
was  the  problem!  Downstream  a bit  the 
silvery  ripple  in  the  wake  of  a lone  muskrat! 
That  the  manoeuvre,  downstream,  across  and 
then  up.  Heart  thumping,  pulses  throbbing, 
as  the  gunner  arrived  in  position  the  splash- 
ing ceased.  The  first  cast  landed  directly 
beyond  the  target,  the  second  searched  a bit 
farther  from  the  shore,  the  third  still  out- 
ward and  astride  a ting  ledge.  Without 
warning,  surging,  mad,  sledge-hammer  power 
flued  itself  fast  to  the  other  end.  The  rod 
groaned,  the  line  cut  and  swished  the  cur- 
rent— frozen,  unable  to  give  line  in  the  ex- 
citement, the  leader  broke. 

Sick  at  heart,  turning  toward  the  far 
shore  and  the  family,  absently  fumbling  on 
another  plug,  there  came  an  excited  duet: 
“There’s  something  working  right  here  in 
front  of  us,  along  the  grass,  under  these 
dark  trees,  guess  it’s  a muskrat.”  Carelessly 
the  rod  came  up  and  the  plug  shot  out, 
slightly  up  and  over.  Once,  twice  thrice  . . . 
the  last  retrieve  had  almost  reached  the  rod 
tip  when  the  water  exploded  in  a violent 
surge,  spattering  my  shirt,  wetting  my  lips, 
blinding  my  eyes.  With  a big  moon  already 
peeping  over  the  rim  and  lighting  the  battle- 
ground, little  doubt  existed  as  to  the  giant 
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quart  jar  with  ice  and  water,  then  wrap 
the  jar  in  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  j •®] 
If  the  jar  then  is  put  in  the  trunk  of  the  car 
or  some  other  place  where  the  sun  does  not  j ^ 
reach  it,  the  ice  will  not  melt  for  hours  I j® 
and  the  water  will  remain  cold  and  sweet  for 
10  to  12  hours. 


Spotting  a feeding  trout,  the  target  for 
the  fly  or  bait,  is  often  a difficult  task.  It  is 
strange  but  true  that  the  larger  the  fish  the 
less  disturbance  it  makes  in  the  water,  and 
particularly  in  a swift  riffle  a fish  may  pass 
unnoticed. 


BASS  bite  well  early  in  the  season  be- 
cause of  their  habit  of  fasting  during  the 
spawning  period;  bite  indifferently  during  the 
middle  of  the  season  because  of  high  water 
temperatures,  and  then  feed  hungrily  again 
late  in  the  season  because  nature  impels 
them  to  store  up  plenty  of  fat  and  vitality 
against  the  winter  period. 


of  the  fish  and  saves  the  leader  from  strain 
that  might  break  it.  The  ideal  position  is 
about  midway  between  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular, corresponding  to  between  10  and 
11  on  the  dial  of  a clock  in  relation  to  a 
straight  line  running  from  12  down  to  6,  a 
line  which  would  correspond  to  the  position 
of  the  body  of  the  angler. 


Motion  is  essential  in  bait  used  in  bass 
fishing.  A minnow  should  be  fished  so  that 
it  can  swim  about  freely.  The  angler  should 
keep  worms  and  helgramites  moving  all  the 
time.  The  best  method  is  to  draw  the  line 
very  slowly  with  the  left  hand  after  the 
bait  has  had  time  to  sink  well  down  into 
the  water. 


Look  over  each  snelled  hook  and  snelled 
fly.  If  a brown  spot  appears  just  where  the 
silk  wrapping  begins,  throw  it  away.  The 
spot  is  evidence  that  the  gut  has  begun  to 
rot  and  weaken. 


A natural  gut  leader  is  not  at  its  sti'ongest 
and  most  flexible  state  unless  it  is  thor- 
oughly wet.  Thirty  minutes  is  not  too  long 
to  soak  a gut  leader  before  it  is  used. 


The  clearer  and  lower  the  water,  the 
longer  and  finer  the  leader  must  be. 


Rubber-soled  sneakers  are  excellent  wad- 
ing shoes,  unless  the  stream  has  a bed 
which  is  extremely  rough  and  hard  on  the 
feet.  The  sneakers  are  lighter  than  leather 
shoes  when  they  become  wet,  and  the  rub- 
ber soles  give  them  excellent  gripping  power. 


Too  much  oil  on  fishing  tackle  can  do 
more  harm  than  good.  A single  drop  of 
light  oil  is  all  that  should  go  on  the  bearings 
of  a casting  reel.  A cloth  that  has  been 
saturated  with  oil  should  be  used  to  wipe 
the  working  parts  of  a single-action  reel 
and  the  shafts  on  which  spinners  revolve. 
The  cloth  will  give  all  necessary  lubrication. 


Give  attention  to  background  as  well  as 
to  the  stream  lay-out.  Stand  and  fish  in  a 
spot  where  bushes,  rocks,  trees,  or  other 
dark  background  is  behind  you.  The  fish 
are  almost  sure  to  spot  you  if  you  are  out- 
lined against  the  open  sky.  Remember,  also, 
that  shadows  falling  on  the  water — shadows 
even  as  small  as  those  made  by  the  rod  or 
line — will  put  down  fish. 


Learn  to  use  the  roll  cast.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  getting  lures  or  bait  into  the 
water  when  brush  or  some  other  obstructions 
interfere  with  the  normal  cast.  To  make  the 
roll  cast,  flip  the  lure  into  the  water,  then 
lift  the  rod  straight  up,  drawing  the  lure 
to  the  surface.  Strip  off  loose  line  and  snap 
the  rod  down  sharply  straight  ahead,  re- 
leasing the  free  line.  The  switch  of  the  line 
will  lift  the  lure,  carrying  it  through  the 
air,  and  deposit  it  on  the  water  as  far  out 
as  the  free  line  will  permit.  Repeat  the 
cast  until  the  lure  or  bait  is  in  the  desired 
spot. 


An  easy  way  to  carry  cold  drinking  water 
in  the  car  for  a fishing  trip  is  to  fill  a two- 


Them  rains  we  hed  lait  last  munth  jest 
erbout  made  me  figger  thet  so  fur  ez  trout 
fishin’  wuz  concerned,  it  ud  be  a rite  smart 
time  afore  even  our  lettle  mountain  runs 


Water  that  is  clogged  with  snags,  fallen 
limbs,  and  other  debris  is  avoided  by  most 
anglers,  yet  it  is  usually  the  hiding  place 
of  the  largest  fish  in  a stream. 


The  more  shallow  the  water,  the  more 
accurate  the  cast  of  a fly  must  be.  Trout 
cannot  see  as  far  in  shallow  water  as  in 
deep,  since  their  natural  line  of  vision  is  an 
angle  forward  and  upward  to  the  surface. 
The  lower  the  water,  the  sharper  this  angle 
becomes,  so  that  the  fly  must  be  placed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
fish. 


Don’t  under- estimate  the  intelligence  of 
fish.  Doesn’t  it  seem  possible  that  fish  in 
heavily  worked  waters  come  to  recognize 
artificial  lures  for  the  deadly  frauds  that 
they  are?  If  that  be  so,  then  the  logical  bit 
of  strategy  is  to  use  something  new,  some- 
thing or  some  kind  of  fly  the  fish  have 
seldom  seen  before. 


Keep  the  rod  pointed  at  an  angle  into  the 
air  when  playing  a fish.  In  this  position  the 
rod  acts  as , a giant  spring  against  rushes 


This  trio  of  nice  Susquehanna  River  smallmouths,  largest  16  inches,  was  taken  by  H.  F. 
Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  R.  D.  4. 
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The  well  conditioned  smallmouth  bass  is  game  fish  de  luxe  in  Pennsylvania. 
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ud  be  fit  ter  fish.  By  the  time  thet  hed 
percylated  ter  me  tho,  the  big  crick  wuz 
in  flood  an’  so  I jest  figgered  ter  giv  up  the 
fishin’  an’  get  a bit  o’  the  farm  work  dun. 
Then  a week  later,  by  gorry  ef  we  didn’t 
git  the  dangedest  rain  an’  litenin’  storm 
we’ve  hed  in  this  neck  o’  of  the  woods  in 
yeres.  By  thet  time,  I hed  got  me  a furst 
rate  bunch  o’  nitecrawlers  an’  when  I got 
down  ter  the  catfish  hole,  the  crick  wuz 
razin’  whut  semed  like  a foot  a hour  an’  ez 
brown  muddy  ez  I ever  seed  it.  Thet  setup 
wuz  the  best  I ever  seed  fer  ketchin’  bull- 
heds,  an’  man,  whut  a time  I hed  fer  the  next 
cuppel  hours. 

The  water  wuz  so  fast  thet  I hed  ter  use 
the  leviest  leds  I hed,  an’  the  bate  no 
more’n  semed  ter  git  ter  the  bottom  o’  the 
backwater  I wuz  fishin’  afore  a cattie  ud 
start  sawin’  at  the  bate.  Them  fish  shure 
musta  bin  hongry  an’  the  way  they  tuke  them 
nitecrawlers  wuz  a caushon.  Furst  one  I 
ketched  wuz  the  nicest  bullhed  I’ve  taiken 
in  yeres,  jest  a leetle  over  17  inches  long 
an’  wayin’  better’n  2%  pounds.  It  shure  giv 
me  a rassel  an’  then  I ketched  3 uthers,  all 
better’n  14  inches  ter  keep  it  company.  They 
wuz  enuf  fer  a mess  fer  the  table  an’  I wuz 
jest  redy  fer  ter  pull  up  the  uther  pole  when 
the  line  starts  a-movin’  out  slowlike,  an’  I 
hooked  inter  the  strongest  critter  I’ve  hed 
on  in  yeres.  It  seesawed  eround  the  hole  fer 
mebbe  10  minits  an’  then  I seed  I hed  hooked 
inter  an  eel  all  o’  a yard  long.  There  warn’t 
no  losing  it,  fer  it  hed  gulped  the  worm, 
so  I hed  me  ez  gude  a mess  o’  catties  an’ 
eels  ez  I ever  ketched  in  the  crick.  Fer 
downrite  gude  eatin’,  reckon  they  ain’t  no 
better  fish  nowhair  than  a cattie  out  o’  a 
rock  bottom  crick. 

Ginerally,  I don’t  go  fer  fishin’  the  big 
crick  eround  the  furst  o’  june  account  o’ 
the  bass  spawnin’,  but  I reckon  they  ain’t 
no  harm  when  the  water  is  ez  high  ez  it 
wuz  this  time  an’  muddy,  ef  a feller  fishes 
on  the  bottom  whair  he’s  most  like  ter  ketch 
catties  and  sechlike.  Hain’t  but  seldom  hooked 
a bass  at  sech  times  an’  when  the  crick’s 
arisin’  an’  yeller  muddy  it  seems  like  the 
best  time  ter  fish  it  thet  time  o’  yere.  Ef  we 
want  gude  bass  fishin’,  we  gotter  figger  on 
saivin’  our  bass  when  they  be  gittin’  redy  ter 
spawn  er  are  spawnin’. 


SORRY,  JACK 

One  of  the  worst  boners  ye  Editor  has 
pulled  occurred  in  last  month’s  issue  of  the 
Angler.  It  was  stated  that  a magnificent 
native  brook  trout  had  been  taken  by  R.  E. 
Angst,  whereas  this  fish  was  caught  by  Jack 
Richards  of  Pottsville,  writer  of  a splendid 
column,  Rod  and  Gun,  in  the  Pottsville 
Republican.  This  splendid  native  brookie, 
over  15  inches  in  length,  may  well  rank  at 
the  top  of  the  charr  division  by  the  end  of 
this  season.  We  regret  deeply  that  the  error 
occurred  in  recording  this  catch,  for  Jack 
ranks  right  with  the  cream  of  sportsmen  of 
our  acquaintance.  More  tight  lines  to  him! 


CREDIT  LINE 

It  is  regretted  that  in  the  article  “The 
Copperhead”  by  Paul  L.  Swanson,  which 
appeared  in  last  month’s  issue  of  the  Angler, 
proper  credit  line  for  the  splendid  photos 
accompanying  the  article  was  not  run.  This 
credit  line  should  have  read  “Vath-Swan- 
son,”  as  the  photographs  were  taken  by 
L.  C.  Vath  of  Sharpsville,  and  the  author, 
Paul  L.  Swanson. 
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LANSDALE  CLUB  HEARS 
REPORTS 

Two  reels  of  motion  pictures  in  techni- 
color depicting  fishing  for  small-mouth  bass 
were  shown  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  in  Legion  Hall, 
at  Lansdale.  The  pictures  were  educational 
as  well  as  interesting,  in  that  the  use  of 
artificial  lures  was  encouraged  as  a means 
of  conservation. 

Ross  Zander  reporting  for  the  forestry  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  supply  of  trees  this 
year  was  necessarily  limited  and  that  the 
trees  so  far  procured  have  been  planted  in 
suitable  places. 

Fred  Eurich  reported  that  the  fish  com- 
mission has  announced  that  the  annual  cast- 
ing meet  sponsored  by  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs  would  be  held 
at  Willow  Grove  Park,  June  7.  Prizes  in  the 
form  of  war  savings  stamps  will  be  awarded 
the  winners.  It  was  reported  that  local  cas- 
ters in  their  last  indoor  match  at  Lower 
Merion  High  School  produced  several  scores 
of  98  out  of  a possible  hundred.  Plans  for 
the  regular  summer  casting  meets  will  have 
to  be  altered,  all  scheduled  meets  will  be 
held  at  some  point  readily  accessible  to  train 
or  bus.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Fish 
Committee  of  the  federation  has  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  building  and  repairing  of 
dams  in  nearby  streams  for  the  present. 
Labor  and  material  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 


JOSEPH  H.  MELLON 
PASSES  AWAY 

Many  sportsmen  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  will  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  Mellon,  Senior 
Fish  Warden.  “Joe,”  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  had  been  with  the 
Commission  for  a period  of  more  than 
fourteen  years.  His  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  injury  received  in  line  of 
duty.  Before  becoming  associated  with 
the  Commission  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  conservation  work. 

He  had  the  mind  of  a true  scholar 
and  the  heart  of  a boy.  He  loved  the 
woods  and  the  mountains  among  which 
he  lived  the  most  of  his  life  and  in 
which  he  delighted  to  roam.  Joe  will 
still  live  in  the  character  of  many  a 
boy  whom  he  taught  the  principles  of 
conservation  and  he  will  be  keenly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


it  was  agreed  that  the  money  usually  allotted 
to  the  fish  committee  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  savings  bonds.  Fertilizer  for  the  fish 
propagating  ponds  has  been  procured  and 
movement  is  underway  to  prepare  an  addi- 
tional pond  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
raising  of  perch. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler."  Do  not  send  stamps. 

Please  Check  Name 
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□New  Street  and  Number 

□Renewal  City 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  GETS 
PAID  IN  FULL 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

“Please,  can — may  I fish  too?” 

“Don’t  be  silly — you  can’t  use  flies  in  that 
trickle.” 

“I  know  Daddy — but  couldn’t  I . . 

“What!” 

“You  know,  Daddy — I thought  . . .” 

“Young  man,  what  did  you  think?”  It 
was  too  much  for  the  Lieutenant.  He  was 
staring  in  unbelief  at  his  son.  After  all  he 
had  taught  him,  this  was  beyond  reason. 
His  boy  wanting  to  use  worms!  Fate  had 
dealt  him  more  than  he  had  bargained  for — 
almost  more  than  he  could  endure.  It  was 
the  crisis. 

Boy  turned  away  quickly.  When  Dad 
calls  him  “Boy,”  everything  is  hunky  dory. 
But  when  he  says  “Young  Man”  it  is  all  over 
and  the  quicker  he  beats  a retreat  the  better 
for  his  inner  and  outer  feelings  as  well. 
Kids  come  to  know  their  Dads  pretty  well. 

Even  Boy,  however,  was  not  prepared  for 
what  happened  next.  You  see,  he  didn’t 
know  Fate  was  at  work,  accepting  his  Dad’s 
dare.  He  couldn’t  know  that  it  was  Fate 
putting  the  words  in  his  father’s  mouth  when 
he  heard: 

“Wait  a minute,  Boy — I’ve  got  an  idea.” 


That  was  all  that  had  happened  that  day 
so  far  as  the  Doctor  knew.  He  had  left 
the  two  at  the  car,  talking,  when  he  took 
his  own  son  and  friend  off  up  the  tiny  stream. 
They  had  gone  from  miniature  pools  to 
smaller  pools.  Each  one  held  a few  little 
trout — real  Eastern  Brookies — none  large 
enough  to  keep. 

The  boys  fished  until  they  had  hooked 
and  released  enough  trout  to  satisfy  even 
their  eager  souls.  Back  at  the  car  they  found 
the  Lieutenant  and  Boy,  just  where  they 
had  left  them.  As  they  approached,  they 
heard  the  two  cut  short  their  laughter  and 
saw  only  two  solemn  faces. 

Over  and  over  again  the  Doctor  reviewed 
the  day.  There  had  been  a false  note  some- 
where. Suddenly  he  remembered  that  laugh- 
ter at  the  car. 

Maybe  that  was  it!  It  didn’t  fit — it  was  out 
of  place.  Ever  since  then  the  Lieutenant  had 
kept  a sober  face — except  when  he  started 
gazing  off  into  space  and  grinning  like  a cat 
which  had  stolen  the  best  trout  out  of  the 
icebox. 

It  was  time  to  snap  him  out  of  it  and 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this  miraculous,  mys- 
terious change  of  face.  For  one  thing,  the 
next  time  the  wheels  jumped  out  of  the  rut, 
Doc  realized  he  might  not  be  quick  enough 
to  save  them.  He  jabbed  the  Lieutenant  in 
the  ribs. 

“Come  on,  snap  out  of  it!” 

“Who,  me?”  The  Lieut  came  to  with  a start. 

“Yes,  you!  Now- — spill  it.” 

“Spill  it?  Spill  what?” 

“You  know  what — what’s  happened  to  our 
martyr  that  makes  him  act  like  a moon- 
struck calf?  Come  on,  tell  the  Doctor  what 
you’ve  been  taking.  Here,  let  me  smell  your 
breath.” 

Doc  sniffed  suspiciously  but  found  no  evi- 
dence. He  knew  the  Lieutenant  never  drank 
but  didn’t  want  to  miss  a possibility. 

“It’s  nothing,  Doc,  really.  I’ve  just  been 
thinking,  that’s  all.” 

“Thinking?  Bosh!  Seems  to  me  that’s  all 
you’ve  been  doing  ever  since  we  hit  camp 


yesterday.  Not  particularly  pretty  thoughts, 
either,  if  you  ask  me.” 

“Why  Doc,  where’d  you  ever  get  that 
idea?  Maybe  I didn’t  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  I think  this  idea  of  yours  for 
today  was  pretty  swell.  It’s  time  we  old 
fogies  gave  the  kids  a break.  I hadn’t 
realized  it  before,  that’s  all.  You’re  right, 
it’s  our  duty.” 

The  Doctor  blinked  and  shook  his  head  as 
though  to  clear  it.  His  hearing  must  have 
gone  back  on  him  or  else  this  was  somebody 
else  driving  the  car.  He  looked  again.  No — - 
it  was  his  old  pal  all  right,  yet  it  couldn’t  be. 

“As  I was  telling  Boy  when  you  returned, 
it’s  been  a beautiful  day — perfect.  We  should 
have  thought  of  the  kids  before.  Let’s  take 
them  out  more  often,  now  that  we’ve  got 
them  started.  Nice  kid,  your  boy’s  friend, 
bring  him  too!” 

Doc  was  speechless,  not  a word  could  he 
utter.  For  once  his  ready  tongue  was  hog- 
tied.  His  Adams  apple  bobbed  up  and  down 
violently.  In  dazed  silence  he  gaped  at  the 
Lieutenant’s  solemn  face.  It  wasn’t  true — - 
this  couldn’t  be  happening  to  him.  It  was 
agin’  all  nature — he  knew  that  guy  too  well, 
that’s  all.  There  was  a missing  link  some- 
where— there  had  to  be.  Yet — could  it  be 
possible  he  had  misjudged  his  friend  all  these 
years?  A dim  light  began  to  glimmer  away 
back  in  his  subconscious  mind. 

“Say — what  did  you  do  while  we  were  fish- 
ing?” 

“Oh — nothing  much.”  The  Lieutenant  was 
almost  too  casual.  “Boy  and  I walked  down 
to  the  Delaware  to  see  if  there  was  a pool 
where  that  pretty  little  spring-water  creek 
emptied  into  it.” 

“That  what!” 

“That  beautiful  little  stream.” 

“Oh.  Was  there?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then  what  did  you  do?” 

“Oh — a few  chub  were  rising  so  we  de- 
cided to  fool  away  our  time  casting  over 
them.” 

“Listen,  my  dear  Lie-ut,  think  up  a better 
one  than  that.” 

“No  kiddin’ — I was  giving  Boy  some  les- 
sons.” 

“Humph — you — spoiling  your  precious  dry 
flies  on  chub!  That’s  a laugh!  Catch  any?” 

“Yeah — a few — kept  them  so  you  could 
have  some  fish  to  take  back  to  camp.” 


“Is  that  so!  How  thoughtful.  I’ll  clean 
all  the  fish  you  kept  today!” 


all  the  fish  you  kept  today!” 

A gleam  came  into  the  Lieutenant’s  eyes — 
he  had  hoped  for  something  like  this — it  was 
the  artistic,  the  final  touch. 

“It’s  a promise.  Don’t  forget  it  when  we 
get  back,  and  don’t  try  to  pass  it  off  on  the 
kids.” 

And  that  was  the  last  the  Doctor  could 
get  out  of  him  until  camp  was  reached. 


Everything  the  Lieutenant  had  told  the 
Doctor  was  true.  The  idea  that  Fate  had 
put  into  his  head  was  to  follow  the  little 
stream  to  its  end.  Often,  where  a feeder 
stream  empties  into  a larger  stream,  there  is 
a nice  pool  where  a big  trout  or  two  will 
lurk  in  the  cooler  spring  water,  seeking  the 
food  it  contains.  There  might  be  such  a 
pool  here. 

The  disappointment  in  Boy’s  face  at  not 
being  able  to  fish  had  been  so  great  that  the 
Lieutenant  had  had  a sudden  tinge  of  con- 
science. To  make  amends,  he  decided  to 
give  Boy  a chance  to  try  for  a fish  at  this 
pool.  However,  when  they  got  there,  there 
was  no  pool,  nothing  but  shallow  water, 
almost  too  low  to  hold  a fish. 

Out  in  the  big  Delaware,  chub  were  break- 
ing the  surface  regularly.  This  would  be 
a good  chance  to  give  Boy  some  lessons  in 
casting,  now  that  they  were  here  with  lots 
of  time  to  kill.  It  was  has  fatherly  duty  to 
give  his  boy  a good  demonstration  of  expert 
casting.  And  too — incidentally,  of  course — 
as  they  had  come  into  sight  of  the  stream, 
the  Lieutenant’s  practiced  eye  had  spotted 
a big  V headed  away  from  the  outlet  of 
the  feeder  stream.  A large  fish — probably 
a bass — so  big  its  back  stuck  out  of  the 
water.  Not  that  it  gave  him  the  fever  to 
cast  a line;  even  when  he  saw  where  the 
V had  stopped!  Oh  no — he  was  thinking  only 
of  his  duty  as  a father! 

Or  could  it  have  been  Fate  again — this 
time  using  a V campaign  to  accomplish  her 
purpose? 

Back  at  the  car,  they  prepared  their  tackle 
and  headed  again  for  the  Delaware.  As  they 
came  out  onto  the  railroad  tracks  above  the 
river,  the  long  V again  appeared,  headed 
back  for  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream.  It 
couldn’t  be  such  a very  big  fish  after  all, 
the  water  was  too  shallow.  But  it  was  worth 
a try,  anyway. 
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Lake  LeBoeuf,  famous  Erie  County  muskie  lake,  yielded  this  3iy2  inch  walleyed  pike  to  Herbert 
N.  Sikov  of  Baden.  It  was  taken  on  a chromium  spoon,  had  a 19  inch  girth  and  weighed  9 
pounds  2 ounces. 
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So  the  two  anglers  ducked  down  behind 
some  bushes  and  worked  their  way  care- 
fully downstream.  It  would  be  best  to  try 
for  that  fish  later  after  it  had  settled  down 
and  forgotten  them. 

The  chub  hit  well  and  a number  of  large 
ones  were  landed  and  put  into  the  fishing 
jacket’s  creel  pocket.  Boy  was  impatient, 
urging  his  Dad  to  try  for  the  big  one.  The 
Lieutenant  hesitated — feeling  sure  it  was  a 
bass,  on  which  the  season  was  still  closed. 
But  he  could  have  the  fun  of  playing  it, 
then  let  it  go.  So  he  worked  his  way  into 
position  and  cast. 

The  fly  fell  short.  A wallowing  V made 
for  it  as  the  fish  rushed  at  the  floating 
feathers — its  back  cutting  the  water.  The 
Lieutenant  struck  too  soon  and  felt  the  weight 
of  the  fish  as  he  momentarily  turned  it.  Then 
his  fly  came  skipping  back  over  the  water. 
The  fish  floundered  about  for  a moment 
and  then  all  was  quiet. 

The  Lieutenant  cussed  himself  for  a clumsy 
idiot.  That  was  some  fish!  He’d  rest  it  for 
awhile  and  try  another  fly.  A bass  would 
hit  again.  If  that  had  been  a trout,  he’d 
have  lost  his  golden  opportunity,  for  they 
don’t  come  back  once  they  feel  the  fly. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  new  fly  was  cast. 
The  Lieut  held  his  breath,  waiting  as  the  fly 
lay  on  the  dead  water.  The  slack  in  his 
leader  was  almost  pulled  out  by  the  current 
on  which  the  line  rested  when  the  V again 
appeared.  It  headed  straight  for  his  lure. 
Just  then  the  fly  dragged,  the  V turned  and 
again  disappeared. 

The  Lieutenant  gnashed  his  teeth,  the  sweat 
rolling  into  his  eyes  and  off  his  nose.  He  de- 
cided to  use  a smaller  fly  for  his  next  try 
and  to  cast  up  into  the  feeder  stream.  He 
put  on  a No.  12  Light  Cahill  and  waited 
twenty  minutes.  Boy  was  fit  to  be  tied— he 
wa»  so  impatient. 

The  cast  was  perfect.  It  hit  the  current 
just  where  the  spring  water  reached  the 
river.  There  was  a mighty  surge.  Lieut 
struck  and  hit  pay  dirt.  The  fish  was  hooked 
solid.  It  headed  straight  out  for  the  middle 
of  the  Delaware — directly  at  its  enemy. 

There  was  no  chance  to  take  up  slack — 
the  line  bowed  behind  the  on-rushing  fish 
and  fouled  under  a rock.  The  fish  flopped 
at  the  leader’s  end.  The  Lieutenant  splashed 
wildly  as  he  rushed  to  free  the  line. 

Fate  was  now  his  ally.  The  leader  held, 
the  line  came  free  easily  and  the  fish  was 
off  across  the  river.  All  the  fly  line  screeched 
off  the  reel,  then  yards  of  the  backing.  It 
seemed  the  fleeing  fish  could  never  be 
stopped. 

That  was  a battle  long  to  be  remembered. 
An  aviator  fighting  a submarine!  Science 
versus  brute  strength!  Ten  minutes  of  Heav- 
enly thrills.  If  only  it  were  a trout  instead 
of  a bass,  it  would  have  been  perfect. 

Ten  minutes  of  fierce  combat  in  which 
Dad  showed  Son  just  how  to  fight  a monster 
fish  on  the  lightest  of  tackle.  How  not  to 
force  it — how  to  be  delicate,  using  the  spring 
of  the  rod.  How  to  play  the  crafty  old  war- 
rior, until  at  last  he  gave  up— completely 
subdued  by  the  superior  skill  of  its  master. 

It  was  good  to  have  Boy  there,  to  show  him 
the  ultimate  in  fly  fishing.  Some  day  he 
might  be  almost  as  expert  as  his  Dad. 


They  were  back  at  the  car,  laughing  over 
their  unexpected  fun,  gloating  over  their 
secret  that  was  to  be  sprung  only  at  camp. 


Let  the  others  enjoy  the  trip  and  their  baby 
fishing  as  long  as  they  could.  When  the 
others  came  back  the  two  schemers  put  on 
sober  faces.  Inside  they  were  bursting. 

At  last,  camp  was  reached.  The  families 
gathered  around.  The  stage  was  all  set.  The 
Lieutenant  winked  at  Boy,  then  grinned  at 
the  Doctor.  Now  was  the  time. 

“Well,  Doc,  you  promised  to  clean  the  fish. 
Here  they  are — nice  fat  chubs.” 

Doc  took  the  fishing  jacket.  He  nearly 
dropped  it  because  of  the  unexpected  weight. 
As  he  reached  into  the  fish  pocket  his  face 
wrinkled  in  surprise.  He  tried  to  pull  out 
a fish.  A huge  tail  came  into  view.  Then 
slowly,  inch  by  inch — the  impossibly  big 
body  of  the  fish.  Doc  held  it  up  for  all  to 
see. 

The  mystery  of  the  Lieutenant’s  miracu- 
lous change  of  face  had  been  solved! 

The  fish  was  the  largest,  most  beautiful 
trout  Doc  had  ever  seen — just  the  kind  he 
and  Lieut  had  talked  about  for  years  and 
had  dreamed  of  taking  some  day  on  a dry 
fly! 

He  turned  to  the  Lieutenant  with  a look 
of  mingled  awe  and  disbelief  and  under- 
standing. He  had  not  misjudged  his  old 
friend,  after  all.  Lieut  had  run  true  to  form. 

“Why,  you  old  hypocrite  you!  So  we  should 
take  the  kids  more  often,  should  we?  It’s 
our  duty!  Bah!” 

Later,  Boy  sought  out  his  mother.  He 
sighed — “Gosh,  Mom,  now  I suppose  we’ll 
have  to  listen  to  Dad  tell  that  story  for  the 
next  ten  years!” 


PENNSYLVANIA  BASS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

In  the  varied  diet  of  the  bass,  the  cray- 
fish seems  to  rank  as  a major  forage  item. 
Examination  of  bass  stomach  contents  over 
recent  years  has  disclosed  in  a majority  of 
instances  the  presence  of  crayfish.  Other 
types  of  bass  forage  found  frequently  in  bass 
stomach  analysis  included  silver  shiners, 
stone  catfish,  young  sunfish  and  young  of 
their  own  species.  For  rapid  growth  of  bass 
in  length  and  girth,  the  presence  of  all  of 
these  forage  types  is  essential  and  the  more 
abundant  bass  food  the  better  the  chance 
for  an  increase  in  number  of  these  fine 
game  fish. 

Assuming  this  year  that  you  will  switch 
to,  say,  the  bait  casting  rod  and  light  lures 
in  bass  fishing,  many  pleasant  surprises 
should  be  in  store  for  you.  And  then  at  dusk 
of  a warm  August  evening,  when  shadowy, 
eerie  darkness  envelops  the  feeding  shallows 
of  a pool  on  your  pet  stream,  there  may  come 
a smashing,  wallowing  strike  at  the  surface 
lure.  You  will  feel  the  power  of  those 
lunges  of  a mighty,  heavy  girthed  bass,  and 
perchance,  if  fate  smiles  and  the  hooks  hold, 
ten  minutes  of  careful  playing  will  terminate 
as  the  landing  net  is  slipped  under  the  finest 
bass  you  have  ever  taken.  There  will  also 
be  the  satisfaction  of  having  scored  your 
catch  on  an  artificial  and  more  important  that 
you  are  doing  your  part  in  conserving  bass 
forage  in  your  pet  stream.  Of  all  our  game 
fishes,  bass  are  tops.  Give  them  the  breaks 
they  deserve! 
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BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
SILVERY  MOON 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
these  conditions.  However,  from  the  fisher- 
man’s standpoint,  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween darkness  and  semi-light,  it  is  so  much 
more  enjoyable  to  fish  by  moonlight.  When 
it  is  so  dark  that  it  is  pitch  black  it  is  nat- 
urally difficult  to  get  around  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a flash  light  to  change  lures. 
Time  passes  slowly  when  there  is  no  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  moon  is  full 
and  the  sky  is  clear  everything  is  different. 
The  shore  line  can  be  distinguished  readily; 
protruding  rocks,  weeds  and  stumps  are 
plainly  visible.  It  is  possible  to  see  to  tie  on 
the  lure  without  artificial  assistance.  And 
above  all,  it  is  possible  to  look  around  and 
actually  observe  a bit  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  whole  setting  is  superb. 

Finally,  the  moon  peered  over  the  ridge 
through  the  trees.  It  was  big  and  round 
and  bright  that  night.  A silver  stripe  crossed 
the  stream.  “This  is  really  wonderful,” 
mused  the  Doc. 

Everyone,  to  a degree,  has  some  poetry 
in  his  soul.  The  Doctor  knew  big  rugged 
Mike,  the  man  of  steel,  possessed  plenty,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  there  enjoying 
himself  while  someone  else  does  all  the  fish- 
ing. From  time  immortal  man  has  been  en- 
thralled by  beautiful  moonlit  nights  par- 
ticularly where  water  and  trees  are  in- 
volved. At  no  time  are  the  streams  and  ponds 
in  Pennsylvania’s  woods  more  beautiful  than 
when  softly  illuminated  by  pale  luna.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  in  the  mind  of  each. 

Just  then  the  stillness  of  the  night  was 
interrupted  by  a splash  right  out  in  the 
stream  where  the  big  bass  was  believed  to 
be  located. 

“You  try  for  him  this  time,  Mike.”  But 
Mike  would  have  none  of  that. 

“Let’s  change  lures,  Doc.  Tie  on  this 
one  this  time.” 

“Why  this  is  not  even  a surface  plug;  it 
is  a wobbling  under  water.  Why  the  change?” 
pondered  Doc. 

“Yes,  but  that  little  wooden  plug  floats 
when  it  is  at  rest  so  you  can  pop  cast  it. 
That  is,  you  can  use  it  as  a surface  bait. 
Now  here  is  what  to  do.  Cast  that  lure  to 
the  other  side  of  the  pool,  work  it  slowly 
on  the  surface  with  snappy  little  jerks  a 
quarter  of  the  way  across,  stopping  and  start- 
ing it,  then  retrieve  it.  Several  times  on 
the  retrieve  stop  reeling  so  that  the  plug 
comes  to  the  top  and  breaks  the  surface. 
When  the  moon  is  bright,  sometimes  they 
take  under  water  plugs  best.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  exclaimed  the  Doc,  “here 
you  have  a combination  of  the  two  in  one 
cast.  That  certainly  makes  sense.” 

“Yes,  it  works  all  right  if  you  are  fishing 
a spot  which  is  deep  enough  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  getting  hooked  up  and  you 
are  safe  out  here.” 

From  his  casting  position  the  Doc  sent 
the  midg-oreno  through  the  air.  It  hit 
with  a light  spat  on  the  smooth  glide.  As 
it  was  jiggled  a bit,  rings  widened  on  the 
silver  surface.  Little  by  little  the  lure  came 
toward  the  caster.  Then  it  was  reeled  under 
the  surface  for  a dozen  feet  and  again  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  top. 

The  water  out  there  all  of  a sudden  ex- 
ploded. And  the  Doc  struck  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  correctly  so,  but  the  plug  was 
untouched.  , The  force  of  the  strike  made 


the  lure  jump  about  five  feet  over  the  surface. 

A big  hard  hand  touched  the  Doctor’s 
slender  arm.  “Don’t  move  the  plug  yet. 
That’s  the  big  boy.” 

Under  such  suspension  ten  seconds  is  a 
long  time.  When  it  seemed  that  the  proper 
time  had  elapsed  the  plug  was  twitched 
slightly.  There  was  a loud  suction  noise. 

“Strike!”  called  Mike. 

And  the  Doc  struck  although  he  had  felt 
nothing. 

This  time  it  was  solid.  The  rod  was 
snapped  into  a vibrating  arc.  Then  pande- 
monium broke  loose.  Water  flew  in  all  di- 
rections as  the  great  fish  broke.  Up  and 
down  then  he  skidded  across  the  surface 
on  his  broad  tail. 

“Get  your  left  thumb  on  that  reel  spool 
and  keep  a slight  tension  there.  Keep  the 
rod  tip  back.  That’s  it,”  came  the  reassuring 
voice  of  Mike.  “He’ll  start  his  strong  heavy 
runs  so  just  keep  up  that  soft  tension  and 
let  him  go.” 

The  big  bass  bored  across  the  stream 
making  a wake  in  the  moonlit  stripe  and 
again  flung  his  comely  proportions  into  the 
air.  It  was  a case  of  give  and  take  for 
awhile.  When  tension  eased  up,  the  Doc 
reeled  in.  When  the  bass  bulled  his  way 
up  the  stream  or  down  the  stream  that 
slight  tension  was  ever  present.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  fish  was  wearing  him  down. 

“When  you  get  that  bass  in  close  and  when 
he  sees  us  it  will  make  a new  fish  out  of 
him,  and  he  will  use  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  make  a heavy  run.  They  always 
do  this  when  they  first  see  you,  so  be  ready, 
Doc.” 

Mike  was  right  and  Doc  was  ready.  After 
this  run  was  completed  the  bass  was  so 
fatigued  that  he  coasted  with  his  back  fin 
and  tip  of  his  tail  penetrating  the  surface. 

“Ease  him  in  now,  Doc,  and  I’ll  get  him.” 
Doc  brought  the  bass  toward  the  outstretched 
arms  of  big  Mike  as  he  squatted  on  the  shal- 
low ledge  holding  his  little  flash  light  in  his 
mouth  like  a cigar.  Mike  made  a grab  and 
his  timing  was  perfect.  He  straightened  up 
holding  the  great  fish  by  the  lower  jaw. 

“You’ve  done  it,  boy,”  he  cried,  “you’ve 
done  it!  This  bass  is  even  bigger  than  I 
thought  he  was.” 

On  the  bank,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
the  Doctor  examined,  admired,  yes  and  even 


fondled  his  great  prize.  It  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life.  In  exuberance  he 
exclaimed,  “A  pithy  saying  I heard  the  other 
day  applies  to  me  now,  thanks  to  you,  Mike, 
‘Today  is  the  tomorrow  I dreamed  about 
yesterday.’  ” 

And  the  broad  Juniata  rolled  on. 


YOU  CAN’T  BALANCE  A ROD 
WITH  A REEL 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

We  are  virtually  limited  to  balancing  the 
rod  itself,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  rod 
which  is  above  the  grip.  What  can  we  ac- 
complish here? 

The  average  lift  is  less  than  two  feet,  and 
the  average  mass  under  two  ounces.  The 
product  is  a trifle.  Even  if  we  could  balance 
it,  why  bother?  As  the  weight  of  the  aver- 
age reel  is  only  about  a sixth  of  that  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  rod  at  the  grip,  even 
if  we  concede,  which  we  need  not,  that  its 
eccentric  position  on  the  reel  seat  has  no 
effect  on  its  efficiency  as  a counterpoise,  the 
reel  could  balance,  at  most,  less  than  half 
an  ounce  of  rod  and  line  combined. 

On  a vertical  lift  we  might  save  about 
one  mosquito-power,  and  to  save  it  we 
would  have  to  assume  the  handicap  of  hav- 
ing to  support  the  weight  of  the  reel  and  of 
overcoming  its  inertia  in  setting  up  hori- 
zontal movement.  A heavy  price. 

In  an  effort  to  defend  the  counterbal- 
ancing action  of  a reel,  the  thought  was  re- 
cently advanced  by  one  writer,  who  was 
evidently  not  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Physics,  that  the  reel  acted  as  a pendulum. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  idea  was  not  a new 
one,  but  had  been  thoughtlessly  mentioned 
some  years  ago  by  another  writer,  equally 
well  known,  who  afterward  had  the  courage 
to  admit  his  carelessness,  and  in  a later 
article  apologized  to  his  readers  for  having 
sponsored  so  stupid  a statement.  Thus  far 
the  second  writer  has  failed  to  admit  his 
error,  so  far  as  I know.  Both  writers  must 
remain  nameless,  of  course. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  pendulum  business 
very  briefly.  Pendulum  action  can  take  place, 
as  everyone  knows,  only  when  the  bob  is  pen- 
dant. A pendulum  cannot  function  in  an 
inverted  position.  (Figure  4,  a and  b) . 
Grandfather’s  clock  will  not  work  upside 
down.  The  pivot  must  be  above  the  center 
of  balance.  In  a fly  rod  the  pivot,  which  is 
in  the  grip,  is  invariably  below  the  center 
of  balance. 

So  much  for  the  pendulum.  Forget  it.  No 
use  figuring  what  a pendulum  might  do,  or 
what  its  period  might  be,  if  we  had  one, 
when  we  haven’t  one  and  cannot  have  one. 

To  return  to  the  counterpoise,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  weight  on  one  side  of 
the  pivot  be  equal  to  the  weight  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  distance  from  the  pivot 
counts  quite  as  much  as  the  weight.  Because 
of  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  nearer  the 
counterpoise  is  to  the  pivot  the  heavier  it 
must  be. 

There  is  nothing  intricate  about  levers, 
but  some  strange  deductions  are  made,  now 
and  then,  and  the  conception  of  lever  action 
is  invoked  to  justify  them. 

Nobody  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Physics  would  deny  that  a fly  rod  is  a 
lever.  Of  course  it  is  a lever  whereby  the 
relatively  short  throw  of  the  wrist  or  fore- 
arm is  converted  into  a long  throw  of  the 
rod  tip.  It  is  a lever  which  functions  also 
as  a spring,  cushioning  sudden  or  jerky  im- 
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pulses  into  comparatively  smoothly  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  line. 

That’s  why  we  use  a rod  instead  of  cast- 
ing the  line  with  our  bare  hands.  Not  be- 
cause we  might  achieve  balance  through  lever 
action,  if  we  wanted  to  pay  so  high  a price 
for  so  trifling  a benefit,  but  because  we  have 
more  power  in  our  muscles  than  we  have 
speed,  and  can  convert  power  into  speed  by 
means  of  a lever.  The  spring  in  the  lever 
is  somewhat  useful  also,  as  a shock  absorber, 
principally  in  striking  or  playing  a fish. 
Footnote  c. 

But  useful  as  the  lever  may  be  as  a tool, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  a tool.  A lever  cannot  create  energy, 
nor  can  a spring  do  so.  They  can  only  dis- 
tribute the  application  of  power  impulses 
over  different  distances  or  periods  of  time. 
No  energy  is  gained  in  any  way. 

The  same  amount  of  work  done  requires 
the  same  expenditure  of  energy,  regardless 
of  its  distribution  in  space,  or  in  time,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  The  Law 
of  Conservation  of  Energy  will  not  com- 
promise. 

The  angler  must  furnish  every  bit  of  the 
power,  lever  or  no  lever,  spring  or  no  spring. 
He  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else. 

Again  considering  balance,  as  such,  even 
though  horizontal  balance  were  possible 
through  the  use  of  a counterpoise,  which 
it  is  not,  casting  with  a fly  rod  is  by  no 
means  a simple  motion  about  a pivot. 

Only  in  a wrist  cast  is  a part  of  the  weight 
above  the  pivotal  point  and  a part  below. 
Almost  invariably  there  is  also  forearm  ac- 
tion. Some  anglers  cast  very  largely  with 
the  forearm,  with  little  if  any  wrist  move- 
ment. 

In  a pure  forearm  cast  the  pivot  is  not 
in  the  wrist  at  all,  but  in  the  elbow,  some- 
times even  in  the  shoulder.  The  entire  as- 
sembly of  rod,  line  and  reel  is  altogether 
beyond  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  in  the  long 
arm,  so  that  as  far  as  balance  is  concerned 
any  influence  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the 
reel  must  necessarily  be  adverse.  That  is 
too  clear  to  merit  elucidation. 

In  forearm  casting,  invariably  used  in  a 
“power-cast,”  it  is  perfectly  evident  the 
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fl  Pendulum  is  Actuated 

SOLELY  BY  &KRVITY, 
ty ttl C R DR RW S THET>0B DOW nw ARP, TOWARD 
the  VERTICRl,RND  momentum 
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f\  Pendulum  Cannot  Work  Upside 

DOWN,  AS  GTUNlTY  DRAWS  THE  BOB 
DOWNWARD, awry  from  THE  VERTICAL . AND 
MOMENTUM  DOES  THE  SAME,  SO  THAT 
THE  BOB  CONT  IKlUES  TO  FALL  . 


IN  R FLY-ROD  ,DUE  TO  LEVERAGE,  THE  PULL  OF  GRAVITY  IS  GREATER  ON  THE  TiFTHAW  ON  THE  'REEL  , 
WHICH  MERNSTHRT  IT  COULD  MOT  POSSIBLY  FUNCTION  RS  R PENDULUM  RT  FILL. 


lighter  the  reel  is  the  less  work  the  angler 
has  to  do.  If  he  could  arrange  to  do  with- 
out a reel  at  all  he  would  be  still  better  off. 

In  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  some 
advanced  anglers,  who  are  not  slaves  to 
habit,  like  you  and  me,  go  so  far  as  to  wear 
their  reels  on  their  belts.  One  eminent  an- 
gling writer  is  among  those  who  do  that  very 
thing. 

We  may  now  draw  the  comprehensive 
conclusion  that  even  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  balance  a rod,  to  a limited  extent, 
while  the  rod  is  in  a position  more  horizontal 
than  vertical,  it  would  be  only  in  a strictly 
wrist  cast  that  a reel  could  have  any  effect 
whatever  as  a partial  counterpoise,  even  in 
merely  lifting  the  line  vertically.  In  a short 
cast,  which  may  be  made  by  purely  wrist 
action,  there  is  virtually  no  lift,  as  the  rod 
is  almost  vertical  at  all  times  when  pres- 
sure is  being  applied  to  the  grip,  and  the 
counterpoise,  if  any,  cannot  help  in  moving 
the  line  horizontally.  Little  effort  is  re- 
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Balance  By  Counterpoise. 

In  EVERY  T05SIBLE  POSITION  ALL  FORCES  ARE  DOWNWARD. 
NEUTRALIZING  EACH  OTHER  AROUND  R PIVOT. 

Gravity  operates  only  vertically 
AND  DOWNWARD- 
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quired  in  making  such  a cast  in  any  event, 
much  less,  in  fact,  than  is  put  forth  in  sup- 
porting the  assembly  in  the  air.  It  is  not 
held  there  by  any  fixed  support,  you  know; 
the  angler  has  to  hold  it  there. 

Moreover,  even  though,  despite  all,  the 
reel  might  have  a tendency  to  pull  the  rod 
back  toward  a vertical  position,  don’t  for- 
get that  the  angler  had  to  shove  it  up  be- 
fore it  could  do  so.  What  comes  down  has 
to  go  up  first.  Anyway  you  want  to  figure 
it  the  weight  of  the  reel  can  give  back  only 
a small  portion  of  the  energy  stored  up  in 
it  when  the  angler  has  moved  it  upward. 

The  energy  originates  in  the  angler,  not 
in  the  reel.  You  cannot  create  something 
out  of  nothing. 

The  uncontrovertible  facts  are  that  the 
heavier  the  reel  the  more  tired  the  angler 
will  be  at  the  end  of  the  day;  that  there  is 
virtually  no  counterbalancing  action  between 
rod  and  reel  in  the  act  of  casting;  that  it 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  angler,  either 
in  efficiency  or  in  minimizing  fatigue,  if  there 
were;  that  the  whole  idea  of  rod  and  reel 
balance  is  arrant  nonsense. 

But  old  illusions  die  hard.  If  you  still 
have  any  lingering  doubts,  get  out  your  rod 
and  try  this  experiment. 

Cast  for  a while  with  a heavy  reel  on  the 
rod,  the  heavier  the  better.  Then  replace 
it  with  a lighter  reel,  using  the  same  line  or 
one  of  the  same  specifications.  Finally  try 
it  with  the  reel  off  the  rod  entirely. 

It  will  feel  strange  at  first,  but  it  won’t 
tire  you.  After  you  get  over  missing  the 
familiar  weight  of  the  reel  you  will  wonder 
why  you  never  thought  of  it  before.  I did. 
And  was  my  face  red? 

I used  to  believe  in  “Rod  Balance”  once. 

I used  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus  too. 
Footnote  a. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  another 
writer  who  was  given  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  this  article,  that  there  is  a possible 
function  of  the  reel,  even  though  it  may  not 
act  as  a useful  counterpoise.  He  assumes 
that  undulatory  waves  are  set  up  in  the  rod 
in  the  act  of  casting,  and  that  the  weight 
and  position  of  the  reel  on  the  rod  may 
have  a damping  action  on  the  amplitude 
and  possibly  on  the  frequency  of  these 
waves,  and  hence  on  the  action  of  the  rod. 
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The  possible  function  of  a reel  in  modifying 
the  time  lag  and  recovery  pattern  of  the 
spring  of  the  rod  must  be  reserved  for  future 
discussion,  when,  if  ever,  this  concept  has 
developed  from  its  present  nebulous  state. 

The  only  reason  for  mentioning  it  here  is 
to  forestall  the  introduction  of  this  and  other 
irrelevant  concepts  into  any  discussion  which 
this  article  may  bring  forth.  It  is  asked  that 
it  be  noted  that  the  only  function  of  a reel 
which  is  in  question  is  that  of  a counter- 
poise. 

Footnote  b. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  that 
a kind  of  horizontal  balance  is  possible  in 
which  springs  are  involved.  While  it  is 
quite  true  that  a horizontal  spring,  attached 
to  a weight  around  a pulley,  provides  a 
balanced  assembly  of  a kind,  it  is  not  balance 
by  counterpoise.  In  any  event  the  only  force 
involved  is  gravity,  which  opposes  itself  in 
the  energy  stored  up  by  itself  in  the  spring. 
A clock-spring  is  another  example  of  balance 
irrespective  of  position,  but  this  also  is  not 
balance  by  counterpoise.  A closer  parallel 
would  be  the  pull  of  two  kites,  each  fastened 
to  one  arm  of  a stick  pivoted  in  the  center. 
But  the  force  of  the  wind  is  neither  con- 
tinuous, constant  nor  permanent.  It  is  not 
counterpoise,  moreover,  as  that  type  of 
balance  depends  on  gravity  alone. 

Footnote  c. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  spring  action 
in  a rod  increases  its  casting  efficiency  and 
the  attainable  velocity  in  the  cast.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  province  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  part  which  spring-action 
plays  in  the  cast.  Suffice  to  say  that  this 
once  commonly  believed  hypothesis  has  of 
late  been  subjected  to  merciless  scrutiny  and 
is  vigorously  disputed  by  many  thoughtful 
anglers  who  believe  that  the  contrary  is 
readily  proveable. 


SOMETIMES  LOGY,  BUT 
CAGY  TOO 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

size  of  the  thing  at  stake.  Around  and  around 
we  fought,  in  and  out  of  the  dock  weed, 
atop  the  surface  and  under,  sodden  churning 
acrobatics,  deep  sullen  power,  all  the  ad- 
vantage with  the  bass,  more  and  more  line 
each  second.  Only  once  before  in  a long 
fishing  life,  and  not  since  . . . several  years 
ago  when  the  twilight  fly  and  spinner  chal- 
lenged a sulking  dark  shadow  atop  a Juniata 
ledge  had  I tangled  with  such  concerted 
power!  Five  minutes  or  more,  and  the  10  lb. 
leader  snapped,  this  time  right  at  the  plug 
knot.  And  for  a full  hundred  feet  upstream 
amid  the  shimmering  wake  of  the  moonbeams 
we  could  see  that  maddened  dynamo  twist, 
leap  and  cavort,  sometimes  in  circles  like 
a dog  chasing  its  tail,  all  apparently  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  toss  the  biting  plug.  Two 
giant  bass  within  five  minutes  and  on  water 
which  a score  of  fishermen  had  cussed  as 
being  fished  out  only  a short  half  hour  or 
so  previously!  Nice  bass  are  wary  of  wad- 
ing, boating,  bank  prowling  . . . and  down- 
stream fishing. 

Incidentally,  if  anyone  should  question  the 
fate  of  a big  bass  with  a plug  in  the  mouth, 
the  concern  is  mostly  ill-advised.  The  old 
moss-backs  are  past  masters  at  the  art  of 
dislodging  artificial  lures,  provided,  of  course, 
both  lips  have  not  become  involved.  Some- 
times a strong  bass  will  escape  a plug  by 
securing  leverage  on  a bottom  stone;  more 
often  topwater  gymnastics  probably  perform 
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the  trick.  The  plugger  need  only  remember 
how  readily  a leaping  fish  will  throw  the 
hook  if  the  line  goes  slack;  a run-a-way 
bronze  back  and  a loose  plug  entail  approxi- 
mately the  same  theory.  As  an  apt  illustra- 
tion, again  drawing  upon  the  past  season, 
one  of  my  yellow  surface  wobblers  accounted 
for  a late  August  smallmouth  in  shallow 
water,  a nice  fish,  from  all  appearances  six- 
teen, seventeen  or  eighteen  inches.  In  play- 
ing the  bass,  a frisky  critter,  I elected  to 
set  the  barb  the  second  time,  perhaps  exert- 
ing a bit  too  much  pressure.  Anyway,  the 
gamester  broke  away,  and  went  leaping, 
splashing,  twisting  upstream,  mostly  in  plain 
sight  atop  the  surface,  trailing  several  feet 
of  leader.  Perhaps  twenty-five  yards  distant, 
a small  yellow  object  spun  into  the  air, 
maybe  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  fish  imme- 
diately disappeared.  Several  minutes  later 
the  wobbler  came  floating  downstream. 
Another  time  in  the  Juniata,  your  correspon- 
dent witnessed  a hard  luck  lad  lose  a nice 
smallmouth.  At  intervals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  the  fish  entertained 
the  crowd  with  a series  of  gymnastics,  the 
plug  plainly  visible  on  one  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Time  and  again  the  big  fellow  hit  the 
top,  head  shaking.  However,  this  time  we 
did  not  see  the  dislodgment  of  the  lure.  But 
positively,  and  unless  hooked  too  viciously, 
I think  nice  fish  get  clear  of  vagrant  plugs 
pretty  quickly. 

And  with  just  one  more  thought  as  regards 
wariness,  this  overly  long  thesis  had  best 
come  to  an  end.  Some  anglers  who  are 
dutifully  careful  concerning  oar  or  wading 
tremors  seem  to  ignore  entirely  the  vision 
of  a fish  and  what  an  important  bearing  it 
may  have  on  angling  success.  Definitely  in 
clear  water  finny  life  perceives  farther  and 
much  more  keenly  than  many  licensees 
credit,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
the  faculty  embraces  a considerable  range 
ashore  and  atop  the  waterline. 

Granted  the  physics  of  light,  incidences  of 
refraction,  halation  plays  strange  tricks.  At 
times  a human  may  approach  quite  closely 
to  a feeding  fish  and  the  latter  uncon- 
cernedly goes  about  the  business  of  seeking 
sustenance.  However,  should  an  angler 

chance  to  traverse  the  opposite  shore  fifty 
to  seventy-five  feet  away,  the  same  bass 
will  instantly  flee  for  cover.  Confusion  of 
light  rays  . . . chances  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  fish  details  the  human  merely  as 
a blurred  indistinct  object,  the  second  for 
the  true  worth  as  a clearly  defined  possibility 
of  danger. 

And  again,  in  another  and  not  uncommon 
contingency,  the  very  optical  laws  which 
sometimes  mitigate  against  an  angler’s  vision 
combine  to  assist  the  intended  quarry.  Not 
always  is  it  necessary  for  the  human  form 
to  be  outlined  against  the  sky  line,  or  that 
a shadow  fall  across  the  finny  pathway.  To 
them  the  air  reacts  as  a fishermen’s  mirror, 
a clear  blue  sky  the  reflecting  medium.  Not 
improbable  at  times,  fish  pick  up  the  image 
of  the  intruder  before  the  latter  even  comes 
within  sight  of  the  water.  In  effect,  not 
unlike  the  desert  mirage  of  human  ken.  So, 
perhaps  there  are  more  ramifications  than 
we  sometimes  think  to  the  good  fishing  ob- 
tained with  overcast  skies  and  wind  ruffled 
surfaces. 

The  smallmouth  is  a cagy  cuss  . . . al- 
ways treat  him  thus.  He  has  brains  and  he 
can  see.  The  “lucky”  angler  may  not  al- 
ways be  as  lucky  as  we  lesser  favored  would 


Joe  K.  Doll  of  York  caught  this  fine  19  inch 
smallmouth,  weight  3 pounds  9 ounces,  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  New  Holland. 


BLAIR  SPORTSMEN 
EXTREMELY  ACTIVE 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  For- 
estry Association  have  been  very  active  in 
the  past  months  preparing  for  an  extensive 
Conservation  Program,  which  we  feel  is  very 
essential  in  these  times  of  extreme  stress, 
and  along  with  our  Defense  activities,  are 
being  kept  very  busy. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Fish 
Commission  they  have  succeeded  in  having 
nearby  streams  well  stocked  with  legal  trout, 
and  by  co-operating  with  the  owners  of  the 
land  through  which  the  streams  flow,  that 
have  heretofore  been  posted  against  public 
fishing,  they  have  consented  to  permit  fishing 
on  these  streams. 

Members  of  the  Association  were  very 
active  during  National  Wild  Life  Week, 
delivering  talks  and  presenting  moving  pic- 
tures on  conservation  and  wild  life  before 
the  service  clubs  and  schools. 


NEWSSTAND  SALES 
TEMPORARILY  DISCONTINUED 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  another  distributor 
must  be  secured  for  handling  newsstand 
sales  for  the  Angler,  these  sales  will  be 
temporarily  discontinued  following  issuance 
of  the  June  number.  Other  arrangements 
are  now  contemplated,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  if  the  magazine  is  to  be  secured  prior 
to  the  completion  of  such  arrangements, 
readers  may  secure  copies  at  the  regular 
newsstand  price  of  ten  cents  ($.10)  by  writ- 


like to  think  . . . There  could  be  a reason!  ing  to  this  office. 
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Parmachene  Belle.  Hook  sizes  generally  pre- 
ferred are  2’s  and  4’s. 

Question:  Do  the  rock  bass,  sunfish,  and 

black  bass  belong  to  the  same  family  of 
fishes? — H.  W.  P. 

Answer:  Yes,  all  members  of  the  family 
Centrarchidae,  the  great  family  of  the  sun- 
fishes. 


The  life  span  of  the  halibut  is  about  the 
same  as  for  humans.  The  largest  halibut  are 
40  to  60  years  of  age  or  older.  They  do  not 
reproduce  until  they  are  about  10  years  old. 


Question:  I understand  that  in  fishing  plug 
for  bass,  long  leaders  are  occasionally  used 
to  good  effect.  What  type  gut  and  what 
tests  are  most  suitable?  What  length  leader 
would  you  advise  and  how  is  the  connection 
made  between  the  line  and  leader? — J.  M. 

Answer:  You  will  undoubtedly  find  that 

use  of  a long  leader  with  light  lures  on 
the  casting  rod  will  bring  more  action  from 
bass,  particularly  when  streams  are  very 
clear.  The  standard  knot  used  in  making 
the  connection  between  line  and  leader  is 
the  standard  double  barrel,  sometimes  called 
double  water  knot.  This  knot  ties  so  com- 
pactly that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
its  passing  through  the  conventional  level 
wind  bar  on  the  average  casting  reel.  Syn- 

ithetic  gut,  which  comes  in  10  yard  coils,  is 
excellent  material  to  use  for  the  leader, 
which  may  range  in  length  from  six  feet 

I for  murky  water  to  12  or  even  15  feet  when 
extremely  low  clear  water  is  encountered. 
Use  of  a very  small  snap  swivel  at  the  tip 
of  the  leader  will  also  be  found  handy 
when  it  comes  to  changing  lures,  and  the 
snap  swivel,  of  course,  is  a necessity  in 
fishing  spoons.  As  to  the  test,  we  like  10 
pound  although  occasionally  15  pound  test 
will  be  found  excellent  when  fishing  waters 
filled  with  obstructions  or  where  heavy 
fish  of  the  muskie  class  may  be  encountered. 

Question:  One  of  the  pet  streams  1 fish 

becomes  so  weedy  by  late  summer  that  even 
with  weedless  lures,  satisfactory  fishing  is 
difficult.  While  there  are  a good  many 
pockets  and  stretches  of  open  water,  the 
weeds  in  such  sections  often  are  only  a few 
inches  to  a foot  beneath  the  surface.  What 
lure  would  you  suggest  might  fit  into  this 
picture  for  bass? — H.  F.  W. 

Answer:  Apparently  the  water  you  de- 

scribe is  made  to  order  for  fishing  with  sur- 
face lures,  the  smallest  sizes  available,  that 
kick  up  a sputter  on  the  water  during  the  re- 
trieve. Incidentally,  in  very  weedy  waters, 
there  should  be  some  hefty  smallmouths,  for 
it  is  an  old  maxim  that  plenty  of  vegetation 
and  heavy  bass  go  together.  During  that 
period  just  preceding  dusk,  and  the  first  hour 
of  darkness,  lures  such  as  the  Creek  Chub 
Midget  Plunker  and  the  smallest  sizes  of 
the  Arbogast  Jitterbug,  and  the  Heddon 
Crazy  Crawler  will  be  found  highly  effective 
in  their  strike  producing  qualities.  Finishes 
usually  preferred  are  frog,  black  and  white. 

Question:  How  old,  generally,  is  a small- 
mouth  bass  before  it  is  believed  capable  of 
spawning? — F.  P. 

Answer:  The  smallmouth  is  believed  gen- 
erally to  spawn  in  its  third  year. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  types  of 

flies  to  use  in  fly  and  spinner  fishing  for 
bass? — M.  S.  R. 

Answer:  Long  favorite  patterns  with  fly 
and  spinner  fishermen  are  the  coachman, 
royal  coachman,  Montreal,  red  ibis,  and 


Emil  Haselberger  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  with  the  fine  6 pound  4 ounce  largemouth  bass  he  caught 
last  season  in  Lake  Koon,  Bedford  County. 
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THE  DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

TOURNAMENT  casting,  its  many  advan- 
tages to  the  angler,  and  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  fishing  were  only  a few  of  the  sub- 
jects touched  by  H.  Willard  Shaner,  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling 
Clubs,  in  his  very  snappy  and  interesting 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Shaner  eulo- 
gized the  club  and  many  of  its  individual 
members  congratulating  them  upon  their 
efforts  to  bring  their  organization  up  to  the 
position  that  it  now  holds.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  remarkable  casting  teams  rep- 
resenting Dover  recently  in  the  classical 
Ocean  City  Cup  Tournament,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  in  six  of  the  past  seven  years 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  has  come  out  vic- 
torious ...  a record  enjoyed  by  no  other 
club. 

In  addition  to  the  above  he  recalled  that 
famous  average  of  419  feet  for  25  casts,  which 
is  unquestionably  a world’s  record,  made  in 
the  historical  Surf  Classic  of  1940.  This 
event  was  described  in  detail  in  “For  the 
Glory  of  the  Surf,”  which  appeared  in  the 
July  1941  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Mr.  Shaner  called  particular  attention  to 
the  competition  for  supremacy  that  is  being 
offered  by  several  outstanding  New  England 
casting  clubs.  Among  these  is  the  famous 
Ab-A-Da-Ba  Club  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 
the  Narragansett  Fishing  Club  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  both  of  whom  were  represented  by 
their  crack  casters  in  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club’s  sanctioned  tournament  last  September. 
This  section  of  the  country  is  fast  coming  to 
the  front  in  tournament  casting  and  their 
clubs  are  training  hard  every  day  to  step 
into  the  place  now  occupied  by  Dover. 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  Bob  Linton 
of  the  Narragansett  Club  who  made  the  long- 
est cast  of  the  day  at  the  above  mentioned 
Dover  Tournament  in  September.  The  fact 
that  his  cast  was  unfortunately  ruled  out 
by  a minor  technicality  takes  none  of  the 
glory  from  Bob’s  feat.  He  proved  that  these 
Yankees  are  casters. 

Clayton  Atwood,  of  the  Ab-A-Da-Ba  Club 
is  also  a leading  contender  while  Walt 
Davis’s  boy  protegy,  Frank  Kostka,  who  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  ran  away  with  the  juve- 
nile event  by  slinging  the  4-oz.  lead  435  feet, 
9 inches,  is  certainly  going  to  be  right  up  at 
the  top.  The  Fairhaven  Casting  Club  of 
Mass.,  is  the  newest  member  of  the  associa- 
tion and  although  unknown  as  a cup  con- 
tender they  have  some  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  are  crack  casters.  So, 
it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  some  pretty  tough 
competition  in  Ocean  City  on  August  8th. 

Mr.  Shaner  also  announced  that  he  was 
arranging  for  a big  double-feature  to  be 
held  on  a week-end  late  in  the  summer,  the 
exact  dates  to  be  announced  later.  This  will 
be  held  by  two  of  the  New  England  clubs 
and  sanctioned  by  the  association.  Casting 
will  be  on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  with 
accommodations,  meals,  and  lodging  ar- 
ranged by  the  host  clubs.  Suitable  entertain- 
ment will  also  be  arranged.  He  called  for 
a large  delegation  of  Dover  members  to  at- 
tend in  a group,  travelling  either  in  private 
cars  or  a chartered  bus.  This  will  indeed 
be  a “caylossal”  event  and  everybody  will 
have  a “gay-lorious”  time. 

Following  Mr.  Shaner,  Charles  M.  Vollum, 
president  of  the  association,  spoke  briefly 
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Upper  left:  The  $2500  Ocean  City  Cup  that  has  been  held  by  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  for  six 

out  of  the  past  seven  years.  (Right)  The  crack  casting  team  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club.  (Lower) 
Tony  Pilar  of  East  Orange  did  some  neat  plug  casting  at  the  twenty-first  annual  sanctioned 
tournament  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 


upon  the  proposed  activities  in  casting  circles 
during  the  coming  year.  George  M.  Gaul,  in 
his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  M.  A.  A. 
C.  C.  announced  the  interclub  evening 
tournaments  featuring  the  5/8-ounce  plug 
accuracy  event  would  be  repeated  this  sea- 
son. There  will  be  two  contests  each  month 
with  six  or  more  clubs  casting  at  one  time 
on  the  same  field,  thus  centering  the  in- 
terest in  the  activities.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  the  individual  casters  making  the 
highest  scores  throughout  the  year.  At  the 
conclusion  there  will  be  a cast-off  for  the 
Association  Pennant  by  the  four  leading 
teams. 

Baseball  night  at  the  club’s  assembly 
rooms  on  April  15th  afforded  the  members 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  evenings  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Connie  Mack’s  Philadelphia 
Athletics  our  members  were  privileged  to 
view  the  cream  of  the  American  League  in 


action.  Slow  Motion  pictures  were  used  to 
accentuate  the  individual  batting  and  pitch- 
ing form  of  these  diamond  stars.  The  entire 
1941  World’s  Series  between  the  Yankees 
and  the  Dodges  provided  a thrilling  climax. 

Don’t  miss  the  June  17th  meeting,  this  will 
be  the  last  one  until  September  and  your 
final  opportunity  to  discuss  fishing  activities 
for  the  coming  summer.  A number  of  very 
interesting  trips  have  been  arranged  by 
Skipper  Hankinson  and  he  is  anxious  to  get 
a complete  list  of  members  who  propose  to 
take  advantage  of  these  outings.  The  enter- 
tainment committee  has  promised  us  some- 
thing very  unusual  and  no  one  ever  goes 
home  hungry. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert 
Morris,  2728  West  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Phone  STEvnson  7679. 
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OVER  1300  ANGLERS 
AT  PROJECT  OPENING 


Gasoline  rationing  and  the  tire  shortage 
apparently  had  slight,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
official  opening  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Spring  Creek  Project  on  May  15,  for  over 
1300  ardent  anglers  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  were  on  hand  to  usher  in  the  special 
season  for  the  giant  trout  at  the  anglers’ 
“Paradise”  on  Spring  Creek,  near  Bellefonte, 
Centre  County.  Nearly  every  county  in  the 
state  was  represented  by  the  army  of  anglers 
who  inaugurated  the  special  season  which 
will  close  on  July  18. 

With  water  conditions  nearly  ideal,  the 
wet  fly  men  had  a field  day,  and  some  fine 
trout  were  also  taken  on  bucktails.  This 
year’s  opening  was  the  ninth  in  the  Project’s 
history,  and  during  that  period  this  stream 
improvement  model  has  awakened  nation- 
wide interest  in  conservation  circles. 

Two  fine  trout  topped  catches  scored  on  the 
first  day,  a 22  inch,  3 pound,  8 ounce  fish 
caught  by  Charles  Bussard  of  Colemont  and 
a 22  inch,  3 pound,  4 ounce  brownie  taken 
by  Michael  Oravec  of  Patton.  Anglerettes 
scored  well  in  the  special  section  reserved 
for  feminine  anglers  and  members  of  the 
Fish  Commission  were  at  the  project  to 
observe  a banner  opening. 

During  the  present  special  season,  the 
project  will  open  each  day  except  Sunday  at 
9 a.m.  Eastern  War  Time  and  will  close  at 
9 p.m.  Eastern  War  Time. 

Other  rules  to  prevail  are  the  same  as 
those  during  former  seasons  at  the  Paradise. 
A daily  limit  of  ten  (10)  trout  may  be  caught, 
but  only  two  may  be  killed,  and  it  is  speci- 
fied that  the  angler  must  stop  fishing  after 
killing  his  second  fish.  All  fish  taken  in 
the  main  stream  must  be  at  least  ten  (10) 
inches  in  length,  and  those  caught  in  the 
ladies’  section  must  be  seven  (7)  inches  in 
length  to  be  legally  taken.  Only  artificial 
flies  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks 
with  the  barbs  removed  may  be  used  and 
use  of  spinners  is  forbidden.  Fishing  with  or 
possession  of  any  form  of  live  bait,  angle- 
worms,  meat,  liver  or  any  other  bait  is  pro- 
hibited. 

An  angler  holding  a Pennsylvania  fishing 
license  will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days 
during  the  season.  Dressing  or  cleaning  fish 
on  the  premises  is  not  permitted  as  all  fish 
must  be  weighed  when  the  fisherman  checks 
out.  Wading  in  the  stream  is  not  permitted 
and  weights  or  sinkers  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  two  BB  shot  are  specified.  Banned 
also  are  feeding  fish  during  fishing  hours 
and  assistance  in  hooking  or  landing  trout. 
Violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  and 
regulations  will  make  a fisherman  subject 
to  a fine  of  twenty  ($20.00)  dollars,  or  pos- 
sible confiscation  of  tackle  and  revocation 
of  the  fishing  license,  it  was  announced. 


MIXED  DIET 

According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  tiger  shark  goes  in  for  variety  in  diet. 
Cases  of  two  sharks  are  cited.  The  stomach 
of  one  contained  a horse’s  head  and  a de- 
horned cow’s  skull.  That  of  the  other  con- 
tained 7 leggings,  47  buttons,  3 leather  belts 
and  9 shoes! 


This  31  inch,  nine  pound  walleyed  pike  from  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  was  caught 
- last  season  by  J.  Hurbert  Hershberger. 


WATERSNAKE  DRIVE 
IN  BUFFALO  VALLEY 

It’s  going  to  be  a tough  summer  on  water 
snakes. 

Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Worthington,  one  of  the  county’s  most  active 
with  a present  membership  of  approximately 
400,  decided  at  a meeting  in  Worthington 
Grange  Hall  to  award  a prize  for  the  greatest 
kill  of  water  snakes. 

The  snakes  take  a big  toll  of  fish  life, 
and  as  such  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  all 
rod  and  gun  enthusiasts.  Persons  killing 
water  snakes  were  instructed  to  turn  in  to 
Hoyh  Noggle  the  end  of  the  snake’s  tail,  as 
proof  of  the  kill. 

The  Buffalo  Valley  organization  plans  to 
establish  several  game  food  plots  again  this 
year,  and  is  enlisting  the  assistance  of  all 
members.  It  is  also  getting  pheasant  pens 
“fixed  up”  and  planted  for  this  year’s  flock 
of  young  birds. 

The  membership  drive  was  reported  im- 
proving, with  Walter  Rearick  far  ahead  of 
all  others  in  the  signing  of  new  members. 
Rearick’s  count  on  new  enrollees  to  date 
is  75.  Members  who  have  sold  new  mem- 
berships were  asked  to  turn  in  the  fees  at 
the  June  meeting. 

Motion  pictures  were  shown  by  Harry 
Bowser  after  the  business  meeting.  Lunch 
was  served  later  by  a committee  made  up  of 
Willard  Bowser,  Arnold  Shay  and  Roy 
Swigart. 


None  of  us  ever  gets  anything  for  nothing, 
but  a lot  of  people  keep  on  trying. 


A 17  inch  smallmouth  bass  caught  in  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Hallstead  by  H.  F.  Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  R.  D. 
4.  This  fish  was  found  to  contain  a young 
snapping  turtle  three  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
upper  shell. 
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Frank  (Pappy)  Appleman  of  Robison  Exten- 
sion, Williamsburg,  is  one  of  the  state’s  out- 
standing carp  fishermen. 

Speaking  of  your  Veteran  carp  fishermen, 
may  we  introduce  81  year  old  Frank  Apple- 
man,  of  Williamsburg,  better  known  to  Blair 
County  fishermen  as  Pappy  Appleman.  For 
years,  going  back  to  1926,  he  has  been  keep- 
ing a record  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
carp  he  has  taken.  In  1926,  he  caught  37 
carp,  44  in  ’27,  seventy-five  in  ’28,  fifty-four 
in  ’29,  fifty-five  in  ’30,  seventy-nine  in  ’31, 
one  hundred  seventy-one  in  ’32;  eighty-four 
in  ’33,  twenty-four  in  ’34  and  nine  in  ’35,  or 
a grand  total  of  632  carp  having  a total  weight 
of  3094  pounds.  Warden  Link  Lender  sub- 
mitted this  report. 


LIVENGOOD  SPEAKS 
AT  BEDFORD  RALLY 

With  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  William 
S.  Livengood  as  the  principal  speaker,  the 
Bedford  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  presented  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  of  its  history  in  the  Smith  Voca- 
tional High  School  at  Yellow  Creek. 

The  occasion  was  the  8th  annual  banquet 
of  the  organization.  More  than  600  people 
were  served  at  the  banquet  which  preceded 
the  program,  the  meal  being  served  by  the 
Hopewell  Township  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. 

Livengood  stressed  the  need  for  sportsmen 
to  practice  additional  game  conservation 
measures  during  the  war  emergency. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  young  men  in 
the  nation’s  armed  forces,  Mr.  Livengood 
said:  “Thousands  of  our  young  men  are 

sacrificing  their  hunting  privileges  while 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  therefore  every  sportsman  should 
do  his  part  in  conserving  game  and  in  fact 
increase  the  supply  for  the  boys  when  they 
return  home  after  the  end  of  the  war.” 

Myron  Black  acted  as  Master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  occasion  and  introduced  the 
various  features  of  the  program.  The 
Smith  Vocational  High  School  Band  played 
a number  of  selections  during  the  evening. 

One  of  the  first  features  of  the  program 
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was  the  showing  of  pictures  of  sportsmen’s 
activities. 

The  first  speaker  was  Lesley  Blackburn 
of  Everett,  Chairman  of  the  Salvage  Com- 
mittee for  Bedford  County.  Mr.  Blackburn 
described  the  types  of  scrap  needed  and  the 
means  of  salvaging  it. 

William  Fluke  of  Saxton,  former  member 
of  the  Game  Commission,  spoke  briefly. 

The  presence  of  Hon.  A.  F.  Foor,  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly,  and  of  Bedford  County 
officials  was  acknowledged.  Guests  from 
neighboring  counties  and  states  were  asked 
to  stand,  and  the  Game  and  Fish  protectors 
were  presented. 

Judge  J.  Colvin  Wright  addressed  the 
sportsmen,  complimenting  them  on  the  fine 
spirit  of  fellowship  which  characterized  the 
gathering.  He  pointed  to  the  privileges  they 
enjoy  in  Bedford  County,  it  being  one  of 
the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  areas  in  the 
state. 

Dewey  Miller,  president  of  the  association, 
outlined  the  importance  of  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  urged  all  sportsmen  to  join  the  organi- 
zation located  nearest  them. 

The  gathering  was  entertained  with  violin 
solos  by  Donald  Lengle  with  piano  accom- 
paniment by  Mrs.  Lengel.  An  entertainment 
feature  was  the  coon  hunt. 

The  program  also  included  addresses  by 
Morris  Banker  of  Huntingdon  and  Merril 
Merritts,  President  of  the  state  federation, 
widely  known  leaders  in  sportmen’s  activ- 
ities. — 

Warden  Keith  Harter  of  Dalton,  Lacka- 
wanna County,  made  a check  up  on  opening 
day  of  catches  of  Mitchell  Creek,  Starrucca 
Creek  and  the  Upper  Lehigh  River.  On 
Mitchell  Creek  he  reports  contacting  30  fish- 
ermen with  a total  of  205  trout,  on  Starrucca 
Creek,  16  fishermen  with  a total  catch  of  127 
trout,  and  on  the  Lehigh  River,  13  fishermen 
with  62  trout.  The  trout  taken  ranged  in 
length  from  six  to  10  inches. 


Plenty  dirty  and  happy  about  it  are  these 
two  young  volunteers  who  helped  stock  the 
Juniata  River. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Reeser  of  Riverview  Inn  with  a 
fine  catch  of  bass  taken  in  Lake  Koon,  Bedford 
County.  The  three  largemouths  had  a combined 
weight  of  13}4  pounds.  Largest  fish  was  19 V2 
inches  in  length,  weighed  5 pounds. 

NEW  PATROL  BOAT 
LAUNCHED  AT  ERIE 

A $12,500  patrol  boat  for  the  Fish  Com- 
mission which  is  being  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can Boiler  Works  was  launched  on  May  9 
at  Erie  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
Fish  Commission  and  sportsmen. 

The  craft,  which  will  be  named  “Vigilant,” 
slid  into  the  waters  of  the  east  canal  basin 
as  Mrs.  Clifford  Welsh,  wife  of  Clifford  J. 
Welsh,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission 
from  Erie,  broke  a bottle  of  champagne  over 
the  prow.  After  the  launching  a luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Moose  Club  for  the  launch- 
ing party. 

Built  to  replace  the  former  Commodore 
Perry,  the  new  craft  will  be  quickly  fitted 
out  and  it  is  believed  will  be  ready  to  go 
into  service  in  the  near  future. 

J.  Fred  McKean  of  New  Kensington  and 
Joseph  Critchfield  of  Confluence,  members 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  Commis- 
sioner Welsh  of  Erie  made  up  the  official 
family  from  the  Commission  at  the  launch- 
ing. Others  present  were  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Barber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J. 
Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tollan,  William 
Helfinch  of  Titusville;  Herbert  Borrell  of 
Meadville;  Paul  Howard,  president  of  the 
Erie  County  Sportsman’s  League;  Walter 
Weber,  Fred  Giesler,  R.  C.  Graham,  Charles 
Kraus  and  Dr.  John  J.  Koehler,  comprising 
the  fishing  committee  of  the  sportsman’s 
league,  Howard  Jones,  Maurice  Tucker,  Louis 
Courtney,  Floyd  Jackway,  Jack  Wilson  and 
Fred  C.  Ralph,  representing  the  commercial 
fishing  interests  in  Erie;  Gordon  Appleby 
of  the  fishermen’s  union;  Capt.  Charles  Hos- 
kins and  Capt.  Dan  McKeever  of  the  Li- 
censed Tugmen’s  Protective  Association,  to- 
gether with  newspapermen  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  launching  of  the  new  craft. 
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KREIBEL  SPEAKER  AT  BERLIN 
MEETING 

Approximately  150  members  and  friends 
jvere  in  attendance  last  evening  at  the  an- 
iual  banquet  of  the  Berlin  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. The  event  was  held  in  the  local 
Municipal  Building. 

C.  Gordon  Kreibel,  a representative  of 
he  Game  Commission,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  discussed  activities  of  the  com- 
nission.  Jacob  B.  Schrock  presided  as  toast- 
naster.  Joseph  Critchfield  of  Ursina,  a mem- 
oer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
reported  that  Somerset  County  streams  have 
oeen  heavily  stocked  for  the  opening  of  the 
season  next  week. 


HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL 
ARMSTRONG  MEETING 

More  than  300  men  attended  the  fourth 
annual  banquet  of  Armstrong  County  Sports- 
men’s League  in  the  Lutheran  parish  house, 
Kittanning. 

Robert  T.  Laing,  of  the  Kittanning  public 
school  system,  was  toastmaster.  A number 
af  prominent  figures  among  sportsmens 
groups  were  the  speakers.  These  included 
J.  Allen  Barrett,  lecturer  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  Dr. 
Logan  J.  Bennett,  leader  of  the  State  Coop- 
erative Wild  Life  Research  Unit;  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  chairman  of  Allegheny 
County  Civilian  Defense  Council;  Joseph 
Critchfield,  of  the  State  Fish  Commission; 
William  A.  Ashe,  president  of  the  Armstrong 
County  Sportsmen  League  and  J.  Fred  Mc- 
Kean of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Moving  pictures  of  interest  to  sportsmen 
were  shown  by  Dr.  Marlin  Heilman,  of 
Natrona  Heights. 

Subjects  covered  were  a bear  hunt  in 
New  Mexico  and  scenes  from  Hawaii. 


J.  Fred  McKean,  Board  member  from 
New  Kensington,  comes  through  with  this 
suggestion  for  a sure-fire  turtle  trap.  He 
writes:  “Snappers  and  leatherback  turtles 

are  a menace  to  fish,  frogs,  and  other  stream 
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This  hefty  29  inch  walleyed  pike  was  taken  on 
a floating  deer  hair  fly,  15  pound  test  leader,  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  one  day  last  October  by 
Joseph  Urban  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

life.  A suggested  sure  catch  turtle  trap: 
Set  a wide  heavy  board  slanting  at  a 45° 
angle  into  the  water  and  secure  it  firmly. 
Next,  nail  large  fish  hooks  to  the  board, 
or  better  still,  use  screws,  thus  leaving  the 
hooks  free  to  turn  easily.  Use  any  bloody 
bait  that  will  drip  down  the  board  into  the 
water — canned  sardines  are  also  good.  For 
very  large  turtles,  use  two  boards  nailed 
together.” 

The  idea  for  twin  beds  is  said  to  have  orig- 
inated with  a couple  who  were  very  fond  of 
green  onions. 


Still  those  reports  of  catches  of  big  wall- 
eyed pike  are  coming  in,  leading  us  to  the 
belief  that  it  must  have  been  star  walleye 
season.  Fishing  lamprey  eel  in  the  Dela- 
ware, John  Rydzy  of  Shenandoah  scored 
with  a walleye  27  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  7 pounds,  8 ounces. 


Every  take  carp  on  a fly  rod?  Joe  K.  Doll 
offers  some  mighty  interesting  dope  on  this 
phase  of  the  freshwater  fishing  sport.  He 
writes:  “Three  years  ago  we  started  fishing 
for  carp  on  fly  rods,  using  a seven  foot  six 
pound  test  leader,  and  a number  8 or  10 
hook.  A casting  reel  with  100  yards  of  silk 
line  must  be  used.  Com  is  the  bait  used. 
The  carp  taken  range  from  three  to  15 
pounds  in  weight  and  average  from  five  to 
ten  pounds.  Here  is  some  good  exciting 
fishing  overlooked  by  a lot  of  fly  rod  fish- 
ermen. Carp  fishing  is  sport  if  you  make  it 

sport.”  

Word  comes  from  our  ace  Blawnox  Cor- 
respondent, Adam  J.  Socher,  that  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  muskie  was  taken  on  a 
tandem  spinner  last  season  in  the  Shenango 
River  by  E.  R.  Piccirilli  of  Sharpsville.  His 
catch  was  36  inches  in  length  and  was  caught 
near  the  haunts  of  that  fabulous  muskie 
Big  Mike. 


TO  AMERICAN  SPORTSMEN 

By  REV.  L.  B.  LUTZ 
The  hunter  is  home  frJm  his  autumn  hills. 
And  the  fisherman  back  from  his  lakes 
and  rills; 

For  something  is  missing  from  stream  and 
wood — 

A sweet  tang  of  freedom  and  brotherhood; 
And  without  that  incense,  nothing  is  good. 

I’ll  never  have  any  true  peace  of  mind 
Nor  hope  in  the  future  of  human  kind. 
Unless,  as  I fish  in  stream  or  sea, 

I know  that  my  fellow-man  is  free; 

And  shares  the  sweet  sunshine  of  liberty. 

I’ll  never  lift  up  my  eyes  in  pride 
At  hills  and  forests  and  valleys  wide. 
Unless  I can  walk  with  my  heart  aglow, 
Hunting  woodland  quarry  (not  creeping 
foe)  — 

And  you,  friend,  feel  the  same,  I know. 

So  let  us  resolve  by  sweet  freedom’s  light. 
To  keep  Old  Glory  flying  by  day  and  by 
night; 

To  lift  up  our  weapons  and  take  our  stand; 

To  use  every  heart  and  mind  and  hand. 
To  keep  America  ...  a freeman’s  land! 


Concerning  the  taking  of  a 614  pound 
largemouth  bass  last  season  on  Penn  Manor 
Lake  in  Bucks  County  by  John  E.  Reinhart 
of  Norristown,  R.  D.,  William  Reinhart 
writes:  “This  fish  was  caught  on  July  1 on 
a ‘Plunker.’  They  |had  been  casting  for 
several  hours  and  had  no  strikes.  Hiram, 
my  other  brother,  tired  after  casting  quite 
some  time  and  took  to  rowing  the  boat.  John 
started  to  cast.  After  about  ten  casts  he  had 
a savage  smash.  John  got  white  when  he  saw 
the  size  of  the  bass.  They  worked  him  in 
toward  the  boat  but  as  they  had  only  a trout 
net  they  couldn’t  net  him.  So  John  played 
him  until  he  could  be  brought  into  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  then  Hi  reached  over  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  gills.” 


Headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River  are  justly  famous  for  smallmouth  bass. 
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HERE  an„  THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


Frank  Taylor  of  Emlenton  with  two  fine  smallmouth  bass  taken  in  the  Allegheny  River  near 
Eagle  Rock  last  season.  The  larger  was  20  inches  in  length,  weighed  4 pounds  4 ounces,  the 
other  17  inches,  weight  2 pounds. 


Our  good  friend,  H.  H.  Smith  from  up  along 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  comes 
along  with  a good  one  on  Mark  Lake  of 
South  Montrose.  It  seems  that  Mark  was 
fishing  worm  for  trout  in  Starrucca  Creek, 
Wayne  County  one  day  last  season  when  he 
had  a whale  of  a strike.  For  the  next  ten 
minutes  he  pictured  the  biggest  brown  trout 
of  all  big  brownies  for  which  the  stream  is 
noted.  He  had  been  fishing  upstream  and 
whatever  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  kept 
boring  upstream,  exerting  heavy  pressure  on 
the  rod.  After  20  or  25  minutes  of  the  ex- 
citement, he  found  to  his  amazement  that 
a wild  black  mallard  duck  had  taken  the 
worm,  and  was  hooked  in  the  side  of  the 
beak.  When  Mark  released  his  unusual 
catch,  according  to  Harry  Smith,  the  duck 
was  almost  too  tired  to  fly  away. 

— m 

One  of  those  old”  fashioned  brook  trout  of 
the  North  Tier,  the  most  magnificent  and 
vividly  colored  fish  that  flaunts  a fin  in 
Pennsylvania  waters,  was  the  recent  catch  of 
Earl  Stocum,  expert  fly  fisherman  of  Gale- 
ton,  Potter  County.  Fishing  in  Lyman  Run, 
Potter  County,  Earl  caught  an  extremely 
heavy  girthed  native  brookie,  14  inches  in 
length.  Report  has  it  that  the  marbling 
over  its  back,  red  and  black  belly  and  fins 
and  side  spots  of  red  tinged  with  pale  blue 
on  the  borders  were  almost  breathtaking  in 
their  beauty. 


Warren  County  waters  produced  some  ex- 
cellent early  season  catches  of  trout,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  from  Warden  Ross 
Bailey.  A 20%  inch  rainbow  trout  weighing 
3 pounds,  4 ounces  was  caught  in  Minister 
Creek  by  Harold  Beech  of  Warren.  The 
same  stream  yielded  a 26  inch  brown  trout 
to  an  angler  from  Beaver  Falls,  whose  name 
could  not  be  learned.  Art  Kilgore  of  West 
Kittanning  took  a fine  catch  of  rainbow 
and  brown  trout  ranging  in  length  from  10% 
to  14  inches.  Most  catches  were  made  on 

worms.  

Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  reports  some  ex- 
cellent catches  made  early  in  the  season  in 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County.  George  Jodon 
of  Bellefonte  scored  with  a fine  catch  of 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  ranging  from  12 
to  20  inches  in  length;  Melvin  Chatham  of 
Osceola  caught  a 17  inch  brown  and  a 16 
inch  rainbow;  and  Joe  Humeny  of  Grassflat 
scored  with  an  18  inch  brown  trout. 


Berks  County  trout  streams  yielded  some 
fine  fish  early  this  season,  reports  Warden 
Bill  Wounderly  of  Reading.  Manatawney 
Creek  yielded  a 19  inch  rainbow  trout  to 
Charles  Parker  of  Temple,  a 17  inch  brown 
trout  to  Karl  Rhoads  of  Pottstown,  and  a 16 
inch  brown  trout  to  Dr.  Jaime  Marques  of 
Reading. 


From  Lancaster  and  Chester  Counties 
Warden  Horace  Pyle  comes  word  of  some 
fine  catches  in  streams  in  his  territory.  Prof. 
Paul  Grim  of  Coventry  caught  a 19  inch 
' pound,  8 ounce  rainbow  trout  in  Officers 
Run.  The  East  Branch  of  the  Octoraro  yielded 
a ITV2  inch  brown  trout  weighing  one  pound, 
10  ounces  to  Edgar  Jackson  of  Coatesville. 
Fishing  in  White  Clay  Creek,  Charles  Strin- 
ger of  Coatesville  caught  a 15%  inch  brown 
trout  weighing  one  pound,  8 ounces.  Harry 
Wertz  of  Coatesville  took  a 17  inch  brown 
trout  weighing  one  pound  8 ounces  in  Octo- 
raro Creek  and  Harry  Bachman  of  R.  D.  4 
scored  with  a 16  inch  rainbow  weighing 
^ne  pound,  5 ounces,  in  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Octoraro. 


Genial  Jake  Knouse  of  McAlisterville, 
Juniata  County  was  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  angling  friends  following  the  tak- 
ing of  an  exceptionally  nice  17%  inch  brown 


trout  in  Lost  Creek,  Juniata  County  early 
this  season.  The  trout,  reports  Warden 
Charley  Long,  was  taken  on  a nightcrawler. 
Dave  Yoder  and  Clifford  Fisher,  both  of 
Reedsville,  scored  fine  catches  of  brown  trout 
ranging  in  length  from  9 to  14  inches  in 
Licking  Creek,  Juniata  County. 


Top  trout  taken  early  in  the  season  in 
McKean  County  waters,  according  to  War- 
den R.  J.  Chrisman,  was  a Marvin  Creek 
brown  trout  caught  by  Eber  Johnson  of  Mt. 
Jewett.  It  was  19  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  2 pounds,  8 ounces. 


Lake  Pleasant  in  Erie  County  produced 
some  excellent  rainbow  trout  fishing  this 
year,  according  to  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs.  H. 
H.  Haskell  of  Titusville  caught  a 19  inch 
rainbow  in  the  lake  and  Joe  Wishart  of 
Meadville  scored  with  an  18  inch  fish. 


WHAT  ft  CROWD  - 1 SHOULD'VE 
STAVED  ROME 
'A/L  AND  FISHED  IN 
THE  FISH  BOWL, 
I D HAVE  HKD 
WORE  ROOM* 


WHO  "VAUGHT  THAT  DOG  .. 
TO  RETRIEVE?  EVERY  /S! 
"TIME  1 THROW  MY  UNE^y.-y 
IN  HE  BRINGS  IT 


RIGHT  BACK? 


OH  BOY  WHAT  A 
PEACH  - PULL  OVER 
-TO  THE  CURB,  JACK' 


* -a  ✓ 


HUH?, 


\ 


1 DON'T  SEE  HOW  YOU 
CAN  GET  A LINE  SO 
TANGLED -RAVE  YOU  BEEN 
STUDYING  A BOOH  * 
ON  SAILORS'  KNOTS?  5 A 

4"fc? 


¥ 


*4"  . 


-M. 


rt 


1 THINK  I’LL  USI 
GRASSHOPPERS  I vr, ,, 
BAIT  AFTER  THIS.  ), 
THIS  PLUGS  SO  COLD  < 1 
AND  IMPERSONAL- 
NO  PERSONALITY 
TO  IT? 


Jj 


BOY.'  IF  1 JUST  _ 

CLOSE  MY  EYES  "XJ 
1 CAN  IMAGINE 
WERE  SHIP  W RECKED  ' 
ON  AN  ISLAND  IN 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS' 


BOO  HOOf 
BEFORE 
WE  WERE 
MARRIED 
kYOU  THOTJ 
IT  WAS 
CUTE 
WHEN  I 
DID 

this* 

M 


IT  MUStVE  HAD 
SOMETHING  WHEN  f 
IT  HOOKED  YOU-  E? 
YOU  PAID  THREE 
BUCKS  FOR  IT' 


fr 


'S 


Si 


WHERE  DID  YOU 
GET  THAT  FUNNY 
LOOKING  PLUG, 
IT  LOOKS  LIKE  A 
PIECE  OF  CANDY'. 

cr 


IT'S  MY  OWN 
MAKE- IF  I 
DONT  GET 
A BASS  I 
MIGHT  GET  A 
MERMAID' 


1 


4 


THIS  IS  MY 

THIRD  TIME  OUT  ] I WENT  FISHING 
AND  ALL  1 CAUGHT  S ONCE  FOR 
WERE  TWO  CATFISH/  PICKERAL  AND 
AND  A COLD'  r't AUGHT  A MAN 

NAMED  TROUT.' 

..  . ' YEP, 

> VV4  ^ ( AND  SHE  MARRIED 


Z5,  k » V/ 


ME  AND  HAS  BEEN 
MAKING  A SUCKER 
OF  ME  EVER 
SINCE? 


I s 


Oil 

u 


> 


LOOK  WHAT 
I BROUGHT  TO 
CHRISTEN  MY 
NEW  BOAT' 

~T 


1 


CAN'T  WE 
POSTPONE  THE' 
CHRISTENING 
UNTIL  THE 
BOTTLE'S 
EMPTY/3 


1 WISH  I KNEW 
WHERE  MY  HUSBAND 
WAS  LAST  NIGHT' 
HE  HAD  A FISHY  J 
LOOK  WHEN  HE  M 
GOT  HOME  THIS 

MORNING' 


'|K  ll 


'if  l/  ^ 


VC 


.*/t/ 


VC 


it 


L=l. 


-Jl — 


Hi 


If  You  ' ' - 
Would  Catch 
More  Bass  - - - 


KILL  LESS ! 
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EDITORIAL 


During  the  past  four  years  a steady  program  of  expansion  of  our  fish  hatcheries  has 
been  pounding  along.  A program  of  expansion  so  mammoth  in  proportion  that  some  of 
our  hatcheries  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  size,  improvement  and  production.  A 
program  which  we  as  sponsors  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  government,  represented 
a spread  investment  just  short  of  a million  dollars;  expended  in  developing  a series  of  the 
finest  fish  farms  in  the  land. 

While  the  program  is  far  from  complete,  a suspension  of  building  and  construction  is 
necessary. 

Our  nation  is  at  war!  We  have  a bigger  job  on  our  hands,  the  job  of  defending 
our  very  right  as  a nation  to  exist.  We  meet  that  challenge  courageously!  Fearlessly! 
Materials  heretofore  available  for  our  property  improvement  now  become  vitally  essential 
and  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  and  without  any  hesitancy,  we  willingly  lay 
down  our  tools  until  the  crisis  is  past. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  Pleasant  Gap  and  Huntsdale  where  present  supplies  and 
materials  are  non-essentials,  our  entire  expansion  program  comes  to  a halt. 

Our  present  resources  for  the  culture  and  production  of  fish  are  well  intact;  our  facili- 
ties are  of  the  finest  and  there  will  be  no  let-down  in  our  job  of  keeping  Pennsylvania’s 
streams  well  stocked,  thus  furnishing  the  healthful  recreation  so  essential  to  up-building 
and  improving  the  morale  of  our  people  during  these  strenuous  times. 


THE  LIEUTENANT  GOES  NUTS 


| T WAS  one  of  those  days.  Doc  and  Lieut 
were  having  the  time  of  their  lives  on  the 
upper  Delaware. 

The  smallmouths  had  come  out  of  their 
mid-summer  hibernation  and  were  taking 
everything  the  two  old  pals  had  to  offer. 
For  six  days  the  grimly  determined  pursuers 
of  the  finny  bronze -backs  of  the  low,  warm 
waters  had  tried  every  trick  in  their  bag  to 
no  avail.  Doc  had  even  resorted  to  live  bait 
and  worms  without  Lieut  squawking  too  hard. 

When  Lieut  will  even  sit  in  the  same  boat 
with  a bait  fisherman,  you  can  know  con- 
ditions are  awful.  He’s  a fanatic  on  artificials. 
To  him,  putting  hooks  in  a fish’s  natural 
food  is  in  the  same  class  as  the  Japs  putting 
poison  in  the  Filipinos’  water-supply — they 
both  end  in  murder. 

So  you  see  fishing  had  been  pretty  terrible 
before  the  seventh  and  last  day,  of  their  trip 
came  floating  down  the  Delaware.  Other 
less  bull-doggish  fishermen  had  given  up 
days  before.  But  Lieut  and  Doc  held  grimly 
on — to  them  a new  day  meant  a new  hope. 
Surely,  each  dawn  would  bring  the  turning 
point.  It  might  turn  less  warm  (the  word 
“cooler”  was  unthought  of) . It  might  rain. 
It  might  something— they  knew  not  what — 
just  any  old  something.  Any  change  had 
to  be  for  the  better- — it  couldn’t  be  worse. 

So  came  the  seventh  day.  To  all  appear- 
ances it  was  no  different  than  all  the  other 
six.  It  was  just  as  hot — just  as  muggy — 
just  as  dead.  The  river  was  even  lower, 
more  sluggish;  the  eddy  covered  with  dirty, 
dust-laden  hunks  of  foam,  the  boat  seemed 
to  be  floating  in  brownish  yellow  snow,  the 
foam  at  the  dock  was  that  thick.  Doc 
shuddered  when  he  looked  at  the  prospects. 
All  hope  was  gone,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. He’d  vote  for  going  home  a day 
early. 

But  Lieut  was  noncommittal.  If  he  was 
sunk  in  spirit,  he  gave  no  visible  evidence. 
Another  day,  another  chance  to  fish.  That’s 
all  that  seemed  to  matter.  He  hummed,  “Oh 
how  Doc  hates  to  get  up  in  the  mornin’  ” 
while  he  prepared  his  tackle.  Robert  Bruce 
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had  nothing  on  the  Lieutenant  when  he  set 
forth  on  his  seventh  try. 

And  then  it  happened.  Why?  Nobody 
knows.  Maybe  the  seventh  inning  stretch 
has  a magic.  Maybe  Fate  decided  such  sub- 
lime faith  and  perseverance  should  be  re- 
warded. Or  the  fish  only  fast  six  days  and 
feast  on  the  seventh.  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  happened. 

Where  no  bass  existed  before,  there  now 
was  one  wherever  a bug  or  plug  was  cast. 
They  were  real  bass  and  hard  hitters.  They 
fought.  They  flew  above  the  surface  as 
though  they  were  spring-cooled  and  fed 
TNT.  For  once  Doc  didn’t  even  think  of  bait. 

At  first  it  was  great  just  to  have  any 
size  bass  hit  the  lures.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning Doc  was  in  his  element  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  only  little  fellows  seemed  on 
the  feed.  It  was  such  a change  from  the 
last  six  days  that  it  was  almost  heaven  to 
him. 

If  Lieut  was  having  the  same  thrill,  he 
hid  it  very  well.  Each  time  a bronze-back 
under  12  inches  hit  his  lure,  he  changed  to 
another.  As  usual,  he  was  experimenting, 
not  satisfied  to  catch  more  than  two  or  three 
on  any  one  lure.  On  the  other  hand,  Doc 
was  perfectly  content  with  things  as  they 
were.  He  was  catching  fish  and  that  was 
all  that  mattered. 

Lieut,  however,  got  his  thrills  in  another 
way.  He  wanted  to  know  more  about  these 
fish.  How  many  kinds  of  lures  they  would 
take.  How  to  fish  his  offerings  to  get  the 
quickest  results  and,  most  of  all,  what  kind 
would  raise  the  biggest  fish. 

There  was  no  question  in  his  mind  but 
what  the  small  fry  would  take  most  any 
old  thing  once  they  were  on  their  feed.  But 
was  that  true  with  the  bigger  bass — the  real 
old  babies  that  could  put  a strain  on  the  rod 
and  make  one  rub  his  muscles  after  a tough 
battle?  That  was  the  kind  he  was  interested 
in. 

After  putting  on  the  fourth  new  lure,  he 
turned  to  Doc  who  seemed  to  be  catching 
more  but  smaller  fish. 


“Come  on,  Doc,  wake  up!  Leave  those  smal 
fry  alone  and  go  after  their  papas.  Tak 
off  that  baby’s  rattle  and  offer  them  som 
war  bonds  if  you  want  to  catch  decent  ones. 

“What  are  you  bragging  about?  I’vi 
caught  more  than  you  have  already.  I can’ 
see  that  you  have  been  so  hot  with  all  you 
time-wasting  changes.” 

“Oh,  no?  Well,  take  a look  at  this  on« 
it’s  worth  a dozen  of  those  midgets  you’r 
snatching  from  the  kindergarten.” 

With  which  saying,  Lieut  brought  a nic 
two -pounder  alongside  the  boat,  watched  i 
for  awhile  as  it  lay  on  its  side,  finning  weaklj 
and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  lure,  twistei 
the  barbless  hook  free  without  touching  th 
gallant  warrior  who  had. given  him  so  mud 
fun. 

The  bass  moved  slowly,  not  realizing  h 
was  free.  Then,  with  a flick  of  his  tail,  h 
gave  a sudden  lurch,  as  though  to  carr 
on  the  fight.  When  nothing  struck  back  an 
he  realized  he  was  free,  the  surprised  Small 
mouth  flashed  away  with  a farewell  wave  c 
his  big  tail.  Lieut  smiled  as  though,  to  hin 
this  ritual  were  one  of  the  best  parts  of  th 
whole  battle.  It  always  gave  him  a warr 
glow  to  see  the  potential  antagonist  of  th 
future  going  back  to  where  he  belongec 
Some  day  he,  or  some  other  fisherman,  woul 
have  the  joy  of  fighting  this  fish  again.  Hoi 
much  more  fun  that  is  than  seeing  a valuabl 
prize  flopping  about,  dying  and  spoiling  i 
the  bottom  of  the  boat;  or  giving  it  away  o 
after  using  it  to  brag  about  one’s  fishin 
ability,  leaving  it  to  rot  or  to  feed  th 
neighbor’s  cat. 

Doc  looked  on  with  what  was  a tinge  < 
jealousy.  He  hadn’t  had  one  bass  half  th; 
size.  Maybe  Lieut  really  had  something,  ; 
that.  He’d  change,  too.  But  he  would  nc 
use  any  such  little  lure  as  Lieut  had  on.  H 
believed,  in  common  with  most  fishermei 
that  the  bigger  the  bait,  the  bigger  the  fisl 
Big  fish  want  a real  mouthful.  So  he  put  o 
a larger  plug. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lieut  had  been  goin 
constantly  to  smaller  lures.  These  Small 
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mouths  were  funny  things.  He  believed  the 
grand- daddies  could  only  be  taken  on  small 
artificials.  Therefore  he  was  glad,  as  he 
watched  Doc  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
to  see  that  he  was  putting  on  a big  lure.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  his  pal  handled  his 
lures  differently,  here  was  a good  chance 
to  give  his  pet  theory  a full  tryout. 

One  thing  he  had  already  noticed  was  that, 
is  he  had  progressively  changed  to  smaller 
slugs,  then  bugs,  he  had  been  catching  larger 
sass.  Yet  the  lures  may  not  have  been  the 
answer.  It  might  be  that  the  larger  fish  were 
ust  starting  to  feed.  Yet  Doc,  with  his  large 
slug,  was  not  taking  any  good  fish. 

Now  that  the  experiment  was  on,  Lieut 
secame  enthusiastic.  He  even  took  Doc  into 
lis  confidence  and  explained  to  him  what  he 
hought  would  happen.  And  Doc,  true  to 
orm,  called  him  nuts.  And  he’d  prove  it  on 
lis  large  plugs. 

But  Doc  soon  began  to  doubt  his  own 
visdom.  He  had  far  less  rises  and  hooked 
>ut  few  small  bass.  Lieut  also  was  getting 
ewer  strikes  but  the  bass  that  did  come 
truck  hard  and  were  real  hefty  warriors 
Lieut  was  hitting  his  stride  and  Doc  de- 
eded to  try  some  of  the  smaller  lures  him- 
elf.  This  was  the  day  of  days  to  learn 
omething.  The  fish  were  there,  they  were 
ooperative  in  the  extreme  and  for  once 
ven  Doc  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scientist 
vith  the  rod.  Like  all  converts,  he  ran  a high 
ever  of  expectancy.  He  even  began  to  out- 
xperiment  the  Lieutenant  by  changing  to 
mall  flies. 

From  his  viewpoint,  that  was  a fatal  mis- 
ike.  He  had  gambled  without  realizing  the 
ost.  Here  was  a game  that  seemed  all  fixed — 
verything  was  in  the  bag.  They  couldn’t  lose, 
'or  once  he  and  Lieut  were  in  the  groove  to- 
ether — the  long  years  of  piscatorial  friend- 
lip  had  ripened  into  a deep  understanding, 
hey  were  scientists  together,  experimenting 
n a common  theory  and  in  perfect  harmony. 

. had  never  happened  before — might  never 
appen  again.  But  now  they  were  as  one 
ad  Doc  was  seeing  something  of  what  fish- 
ig  meant  to  his  friend.  And  he  was  having 
ie  time  of  his  life — this  was  the  real 
IcCoy. 

And  then  he  put  on  that  small  wet  fly! 
ow  was  he  to  know  that  it  would  drive 
ie  Lieutenant  nuts?  Plumb  daffy!  And  mess 
p the  whole  scheme  of  things?  Just  a little 
et  fly  and  a flash  of  silver  as  Doc  skillfully 


worked  the  fly  through  the  water  where  the 
Lieutenant  happened  to  be  looking.  If  only 
the  Lieutenant  hadn’t  been  looking  it 
wouldn’t  have  happened. 

But  Lieut  was  looking  and  he  did  see 
that  flash  of  silver.  With  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  he  grabbed  Doc’s  arm  and  shouted 
at  him. 

‘‘What’s  that  fly  you  got  on!” 

Doc  jumped  back,  startled,  almost  up- 
setting the  boat.  He  hadn’t  seen  the  silvery 
flash  and  had  no  idea  what  had  come  over 
the  Lieutenant.  All  he  could  think  of  was 
that  he  had  done  something  that  his  side-kick 
thought  wrong.  He  started  to  bristle — - 
“What  the  devil’s  the  matter  with  you, 
have  you  gone  nuts?  What’s  the  matter  with 
that  fly?” 

“Nothing — didn’t  you  see  that  flash?” 

“No — what  flash?” 

“Right  out  there  when  you  pulled  your  fly 
past  me.  A silver  flash  that  no  bass  could 
make.” 

“So  what!” 

“A  shad,  that’s  what.” 

“Well,  what  about  it — a shad’s  only  a 
shad.” 

“Listen,  dummy — it  was  after  your  fly.” 
“Don’t  be  silly,  you  know  the  shad  don’t 
eat  when  upriver  so  far.” 

“Oh — don’t  they?  That’s  what  you  think. 
If  not,  why  did  it  make  a pass  at  your  fly?” 
“I  don’t  think  it  did.” 

“It  did  and  I saw  it.” 

“What  if  it  did,  no  one  ever  fishes  for 
shad  up  here  at  this  time  of  year.  And  they 
don’t  take  flies.” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Saying  which,  the  Lieutenant  began  search- 
ing through  his  fly  box  for  a fly  like  Doc’s. 
Bass  fishing  was  already  forgotten.  Doc  was 
at  his  wits  end  as  he  began  to  realize  that, 
on  this  perfect  bass  day,  after  a week  of 
misery,  waiting  for  the  bass  to  start  feeding, 
Lieut  was  breaking  off  at  the  very  peak 
of  the  fun.  All  because  he  had  seen  a little 
flash.  And  from  a lousy  shad  that  couldn’t 
be  taken  and  would  be  useless  if  it  were. 
In  desperation  he  pleaded  with  his  friend. 

“Listen,  Lieut,  you’re  not  going  to  try 
to  fish  for  that  shad,  are  you?” 

“You  bet  I am — I tell  you  he  made  a pass 
at  your  fly.” 

“That  doesn’t  mean  a thing.  Maybe  it  only 
happened  to  move  just  then — or  my  fly  scared 
it  and  it  was  ducking  out  of  the  way.” 

“Not  on  your  life — he  came  for  your  fly 
head  on  and  just  missed  it.” 

“Then  he  was  only  mad,  trying  to  chase  it 
away.” 

Lieut  looked  at  Doc  compassionately.  He 
didn’t  even  answer.  Doc  tried  another  angle. 

“What  about  the  bass?  You  haven’t  caught 
a real  big  one,  yet,  nor  proven  your  theory 
about  the  small  flies.  Why,  that’s  what  made 
me  put  on  this  one — just  to  help  you  with 
your  fool  ideas.” 

Doc  knew  that  the  surest  way  of  getting 
results  was  to  belittle  one  of  Lieut’s  theories. 
This  time  it  didn’t  work.  A new  fever  burned 
in  the  Lieutenant’s  blood  and  he  didn’t  seem 
to  hear  a word.  He  kept  right  on  trying 
on  the  new  fly.  Doc  gave  up,  but  not  with- 
out one  last  parting  shot. 

“There  are  times  when  you  are  almost 
normal.  As  your  family  doctor,  I’ll  have  to 
admit  that.  And  there  are  times  when  you 
are  only  half  crazy.  That’s  most  of  the  time. 
But  there  are  times  when  you  are  completely 


nuts.  I can  understand  it  somewhat  because 
I fell  for  it  on  these  bass. 

“But  right  now — when  there  has  never 
been  better  bass  fishing  in  our  lives — when 
we  have  sweated  and  prayed  all  week  for 
just  what  we  now  have,  you  go  not  only 
completely  but  hopelessly  nuts  just  because 
a tiny,  useless  rotten  shad  looked  cross-eyed 
at  my  fly.  When  we  get  home,  I’m  going  to 
confine  you  in  an  observation  ward.” 

“At-a-boy,  Doc — get  it  all  out  of  your 
system  because  you’ll  have  to  row  the  boat 
for  a while  and  let  me  see  what  I can  do. 
And  so  that  you  may  have  your  revenge, 
how  about  a bet  that  I can  take  these 
shad  on  a fly?” 

“It’s  not  legal  nor  ethical  to  bet  with  the 
insane.  These  shad  have  never  been  taken 
here  in  the  upper  Delaware  and  we  both 
know  it.” 

“I  say  they  can  be  taken  and  on  a fly. 
At  least  I believe  they  can.  No  one  fishes  for 
them,  that’s  why  they  haven’t  been  caught. 
And  I’m  just  that  much  of  a nut  that  I’ll 
lay  a good  rod  to  a fishing  hat  that  I can 
take  them.” 

“You  need  more  than  one  hat,  you  wear 
them  out  so  fast  talking  through  them.  I re- 
fuse to  bet  on  a sure  thing.” 

“Look,  Doc — if  you  were  sure,  you’d  bet 
so  fast  I’d  have  to  pay  before  trying  to  cast 
a fly.  And  I know  how  much  you  want  that 
rod,  too.  Remember  how  your  wife  talked 
you  out  of  it  this  spring — threatening  to 
buy  a new  spring  outfit  if  you  bought  the 
rod?  You’re  some  sport,  not  willing  to  put 
up  a hat  against  the  rod  of  your  dreams. 
Scared  stiff.” 

Doc  got  red  in  the  face,  opened  and  shut 
his  mouth  without  uttering  a word,  gulped 
and  then  blew  up.  He  did  want  that  rod 
and  believed  it  would  soon  be  his. 

“Alright,  you  crazy  idiot,  if  that’s  the 
way  you  want  to  present  me  with  a rod — 
go  to  it.  But  don’t  crab  about  it  later  and 
accuse  me  of  taking  advantage  of  you  while 
you  were  out  of  your  mind.  Now — where  do 
you  want  me  to  row  you?” 

The  Lieutenant  chuckled  to  himself.  As 
usual  he  had  gained  his  point.  And  if  he 
lost,  it  didn’t  make  any  diffei'ence  because 
he  had  already  bought  the  rod  and  was 
waiting  for  an  appropriate  excuse  to  give 
it  to  Doc.  Doctors’  bills  were  poor  collateral 
these  days  and  besides,  Doc  gave  most  of 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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THE  LEGENDS  OF  DUSTY  MEADOWS 

By  LEON  HUE  if 


THE  scream  of  a hungry  hawk  broke  the 
still,  lonely,  quietness  of  the  surrounding 
hills  and  valleys  of  Slate  Horn  Run.  Then 
all  was  quiet  except  for  the  continual 
drizzling  of  the  rain.  The  sky  above  hung 
heavy  with  dark  gray  rain  clouds.  The 
forest  floor  was  soft  and  soggy  and  every 
branch,  limb,  and  twig  was  shining  wet  with 
rain.  Even  the  cobwebs  among  the  rocks 
were  softly  studded  with  jewels  of  rain- 
drops. A strange  veil  of  loneliness  seemed 
to  settle  down  over  the  vicinity  of  Slate 
Horn  Run.  A loneliness  so  strangely  haunt- 
ing, that  it  seemed  to  settle  into  the  very 
bones  of  the  hardiest  of  woodsmen.  That  is 
why  so  few  woodsmen  ever  ventured  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  Slate  Horn  Run.  For  here 
on  the  now  abandoned  farmlands,  amidst  the 
many  acres  of  decaying  orchards,  is  located 
the  famous  Dusty  Meadows  Estate.  Here, 
enclosed  by  a tall  rusty  iron  fence,  stands 
the  once  beautiful  mansion  of  the  proud  and 
prominent  Englishman,  Sir  Samuel  Chris- 
topher Elmendorf. 

For  many  years  the  vicintiy  of  Dusty 
Meadows  was  known  for  its  strange  tales  and 
mysterious  legends.  Truly  enough,  nature 
had  not  blessed  the  area  with  scenic  beauty, 
but  it  had  certainly  cursed  it  with  a loneli- 
ness so  strange,  that  according  to  ancient 
legends,  the  spirit  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
had  never  left  the  broad  rolling  acres  of 
Dusty  Meadows. 

Perched  on  a dead  limb,  high  above  the 
swirling  rapids  of  the  stream,  was  the  hawk. 
He  was  still  waiting  to  see  some  form  of 
wildlife  into  which  he  could  sink  his  power- 
ful talons  and  carry  his  helpless  prey  far 
off  into  the  vast  depths  of  the  dreary  moun- 
tains. 

Far  below,  cautiously  approaching  a pool, 
he  saw  a lone  angler.  His  hatband  studded 
with  trout  flies  and  the  collar  of  his  hunt- 
ing coat  turned  up  as  protection  against 
the  falling  rain.  But  the  way  he  handled  his 
fly  rod,  and  his  ability  to  place  his  lure 
under  the  low  hanging  branches  of  the  hem- 
locks, soon  proved  that  he  was  an  angler 
of  the  old  school.  Yes,  sure  enough  it  was 
the  tall,  powerful,  brawny  figure  of  Fred 
Nelson.  A hard-bitten  outdoorsman  who 
had  spent  several  seasons  in  the  regions  of 
the  McKenzie  and  the  Yukon.  He  spent  sev- 
eral winters  as  a trapper  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  trapping  in  the 
famous  McKenzie  River  Valley.  He  lived 
several  years  with  the  Indians  in  the  vast 
untamed  regions  of  the  Yukon.  I once  heard 
him  tell  the  tale  of  his  battle  with  a grizzly 
bear  near  the  Hudson  Bay.  He  showed  me 
the  scars  as  proof  of  the  bloody  experience. 

Fred,  too,  had  heard  some  of  the  horrible, 
blood-chilling  legends  of  Dusty  Meadows. 
He  had  also  heard  of  the  huge  trout  that 
lived  in  the  head  waters  of  Slate  Horn  Run. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  gray  appeared  in 
the  clouded  eastern  sky,  Fred  stepped  into 
the  swirling  waters  of  the  stream.  He  was 
determined  to  find  this  place  called  Dusty 
Meadows.  He  was  also  determined  to  have 
a few  fine  trout  in  his  creel  when  he  re- 
turned that  evening. 

Carefully  he  made  his  way  up  stream, 


fishing  every  riffle  and  pool.  Occasionally 
he  would  stop  to  watch  the  silvery  swirl  of 
a trout  as  it  fed  on  grubs  and  nymphs  being 
washed  down  into  the  pool.  Then  he  would 
continue  on  his  way  taking  a fine  trout  or 
two.  Here  and  there  he  would  stop  and  look 
at  the  smooth  sand  on  the  bank,  carefully 
examining  it  for  signs  of  wildlife.  Here  he 
noticed  a pair  of  deer  tracks  where  a buck 
and  a doe  had  come  to  drink  the  night  be- 
fore. Sometimes  he  would  stop  and  raise 
his  head  as  if  to  listen.  Far  back  in  the 
dark,  deep  depths  of  the  damp,  green  forest, 
could  be  heard  the  melancholy  drumming  of 
a grouse. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  beginning 
to  gather  as  Fred  munched  on  a sandwich 
and  watched  a few  tiny  black  flies  dancing 
over  the  slick  rolling  green  surface  of  the 
near  by  pool.  Then  a trout,  slowly  fanning 
his  tail  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  gently 
sucked  in  one  of  the  helpless  insects.  It 
turned  with  a flip  of  the  tail,  and  disappeared 
among  the  slimy  rocks,  leaving  only  the 
widening  circles  on  the  quiet  water. 

Still  he  had  not  reached  his  strange  desti- 
nation. To  make  things  worse  the  sky  in 
the  west  was  piling  up  huge  banks  of  black 
rain  clouds.  Lightning  was  beginning  to 
flash  along  the  horizon  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains looked  black  and  lonely.  However, 
Fred  continued  on  his  way  up  stream. 
Suddenly,  not  far  distant,  high  on  the  hill, 
surrounded  by  many  acres  of  wind-blown 
grass,  stood  the  aged  old  mansion  of  Dusty 
Meadows.  Without  a doubt  it  was  a breath- 
taking sight.  Some  of  the  windows  were 
broken  and  with  every  flash  of  lightning, 
the  other  windows  seemed  to  light  up  as  if 
the  ghost  of  Sir  Samuel  was  walking,  with 
a lighted  lantern,  through  the  large,  empty 
rooms  and  spacious  hallways  of  the  old 
country  estate. 


So  these  were  the  flat,  broad  acres  upoi 
which  Sir  Samuel  was  to  have  walked.  S< 
this  was  the  place  called  Dusty  Meadows 
land  of  mystery,  adventure,  and  romance 
So  this  was  the  place  where  other  fishermei 
had  turned  back  and  fled  with  fear.  Bu 
to  a man  such  as  Fred  Nelson,  who  ha< 
spent  all  his  life  battling  the  evils  of  th< 
far  north,  there  was  no  turning  back. 

Soon  he  came  upon  the  caved  in  structur 
of  the  bridge  that  crossed  Slate  Horn  Rur 
The  huge,  gray,  crumbled  foundation  stone 
of  the  bridge  had  formed  an  ideal  pool  fo 
some  huge  trout  to  spend  his  old  age  ii 
comfort.  Fred  was  preparing  to  fish  thi 
pool,  when  something  made  him  turn  am 
look  back  at  the  old  mansion.  Softly,  ii 
the  dark  clouded  sky,  on  black  velvet  lik 
wings  circled  a large  flock  of  crows.  The; 
sailed  continually  around  and  around  th 
many  gables  and  dormers  of  the  old  house 
There  came  not  a sound  from  a single  cro\ 
as  they  continued  to  circle  as  if  in  searcl 
of  something  dead.  They  seemed  to  be  abl 
to  sense  the  oncoming  storm,  for  finally  the; 
retired  to  some  lonely  ravine  in  the  bad 
hills. 

Once  again  Fred  prepared  to  fish  the  in 
viting  pool  at  the  base  of  the  bridge.  Sud 
denly  there  was  a terrific  flash  of  lightnin 
closely  followed  by  a peal  of  thunder  the 
seemed  to  tear  the  very  gates  of  Hell  loos 
from  their  chain  bound  hinges.  The  thunde 
rumbled  across  the  broad  lonely  flats  c 
Dusty  Meadows.  The  echo  seemed  to  com 
back  from  somewhere  within  the  lonely  wall 
of  the  mansion. 

A strong  gust  of  wind  tossed  the  branch* 
and  leaves  high  up  in  the  blackened  heaven 
The  roaring  winds  rocked  the  huge  hemlock; 
The  willow  trees  along  the  stream  ber 
gently  showing  the  whitened  underside  < 
their  leaves.  Far  back  in  the  hills,  th 
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vind  could  be  heard  howling  through  the 
onely  hollows  and  ravines  of  the  mountains’ 
fastness.  The  approaching  rain  could  be 
leen  coming  across  the  distant  ridge.  Fred 
>uttoned  the  collar  of  his  hunting  coat  as 
le  started  up  the  weed-grown,  rutted  road 
hat  leads  to  the  great  mansion.  Then  the 
•ain  came,  blowing  in  sheets  across  the  broad, 
lat  fields. 

Fred  soon  came  up  to  the  large  rusty 
ron  gates  of  the  mansion.  The  rusty  lock 
;lanked  loudly  as  the  huge  gates  swung 
>pen  and  Fred  entered.  Then  the  lock 
;lanked  again  as  the  gates  slowly  closed  be- 
und  him.  Up  the  scattered  stone  walk  he 
nade  his  way  through  the  once  beautiful 
gardens.  All  the  roses,  of  many  years  gone 
jy,  had  grown  wild.  Many  of  the  trees  had 
jeen  broken  by  the  wind  and  some  grew 
leavy  with  large  growths  of  fungus  and 
noss.  He  crossed  the  broad  veranda  and 
reached  for  the  door  knob  then  stopped. 
Something  told  him  not  to  enter,  but  to 
stand  out  in  a howling  storm  such  as  this 
vould  be  foolish. 

The  squeaking  hinges  of  the  door  an- 
nounced his  arrival  as  in  the  dimly  lighted 
reception  hall,  he  saw  two  large  rats  dash 
across  the  floor.  One  disappeared  behind  the 
loor,  the  other  squeezed  behind  the  tall 
grandfather’s  clock,  whose  brass  pendulum 
vas  now  green  with  the  ages  of  time.  A 
lash  of  lightning  revealed  the  caved  in 
structure  of  a once  beautiful  winding  stair 
rase.  Down  a long  narrow  hall,  the  sound 
af  his  boots  was  the  only  human  noise  heard 
vithin  these  walls  for  many  years.  Through 
an  arched  doorway,  Fred  stepped  and  mar- 
veled at  the  huge  living  room  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  house.  It  was  still  well 
'umished  except  for  the  fact  that  the  furni- 
ture had  begun  to  fall  apart.  There  in  the 
rorner  covered  with  the  powdery  dust  of 
nany  years,  stood  a mighty  organ.  Accord- 
ng  to  legend,  when  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
alayed  this  organ  every  tree  in  the  sur- 
•ounding  forest  swayed  to  the  weird  haunt- 
ng  music. 

Along  the  walls  of  the  huge  room,  stood 
nany  bookcases  packed  with  large  leather 
aound  volumes.  Another  large  case  was 
filed  with  Indian  relics,  muzzle  loaders  and 
lintlock  rifles.  A strange  smell  came  from 
aehind  this  case.  The  smell  of  decaying 
neat,  as  if  something  or  perhaps  someone 
lad  crawled  behind  it  and  died.  The  far 
.and  of  the  room  was  dimly  lighted  for  the 
hade  of  the  sycamore  trees  outside  the 
vindows  plus  the  approaching  dusk  added 
nuch  gloom  to  this  end  of  the  room. 

Fred  struck  a match  and  looked  around, 
is  the  flaring  match  threw  large  shadows 
icross  the  darkened  room.  “Great  Scot”, 
le  exclaimed,  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
nouth  open,  nervously  fingering  his  mus- 
ache.  His  heart  skipped  a beat  at  the 
ight  he  saw  hanging  above  the  great  stone 
ire  place.  The  match  went  out  and  only  a 
lender  thread  of  blue  smoke  rose  upward 
hrough  the  damp  musty  air  of  the  room. 
The  rain  continued  to  beat  against  the 
tained  glass  windows  as  the  lightning  flashed 
nd  the  thunder  rumbled  through  the  many 
tallways,  libraries,  and  studies  of  the  old 
nansion. 

Fred  struck  another  match  and  as  it  flared 
nto  light,  he  stood  silently  staring  at  the 
< Teat  stone  fire  place.  For  there  mounted 
n a large  oak  panel,  was  a trout  of  tre- 
t nendous  size.  Fred  continued  to  admire  the 
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huge  trout.  In  the  dim  light,  he  could  see 
where  its  skin  had  cracked  in  several  places. 
A family  of  hornets  had  made  their  home 
between  the  panel  and  its  dorsal  fin.  Its 
huge,  powerful  tail  was  covered  with  a 
fine  lace  of  cobwebs.  Fred  gazed  silently  at 
the  trout’s  large  curved  jaws.  He  took  a 
step  closer  and  held  the  partly  burned  match 
up  to  the  trout’s  jaws  to  examine  them  more 
closely.  Tucked  away  in  the  corner  of  those 
jaws  was  a small  streamer  fly.  A hand  tied 
fly  made  from  the  hair  of  a coon  with  a 
yellow  floss  body  and  feathers  from  a blue- 
jay. 

Carefully,  he  took  the  fly  and  placed  it 
between  the  felt  pads  of  his  well-worn 
leather  fly  book.  Squinting  his  mink  like 
eyes,  he  stretched  his  neck  and  held  the 
match  closer  to  read  the  inscription  on  the 
small  brass  plaque.  Partly  mumbling  under 
his  breath,  he  read  the  following,  “Old  Jep- 
thea,  caught  by  Sir  Samuel  Elmendorf  at 
Slate  Horn  Bridge,  May  10”.  The  rest  of 
the  date,  as  well  as  the  length  and  weight 
of  the  trout  was  too  tarnished  to  be  read- 
able in  the  dim  light. 


The  lone  angler  turned  and  started  across 
the  room  and  down  through  the  hallway. 
In  his  mind  was  the  thought  of  the  huge 
trout.  So  this  was  “Old  Jepthea”  the  huge 
trout  caught  by  Sir  Samuel  down  in  the 
deep  pool  at  the  base  of  the  bridge.  So 
this  was  the  prize  trophy  of  “Dusty 
Meadows”. 

Fred  reached  the  dim,  dusty  reception 
hall.  The  echoing  screech  of  the  rusty  hinges 
was  all  that  was  heard  through  the  old 
house.  As  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  into  the  gathering  dusk  the  night  winds 
blew  fresh  and  cool  against  his  heated  face. 
As  Fred  went  through  the  rusty  gates,  the 
roaring  of  the  creek  quickened  his  pace. 

At  last  he  reached  the  bridge.  Out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  took  the  fly  book. 
With  a shaking  hand,  he  took  the  battered 
old  coon-hair,  streamer  fly.  Holding  it  up 
to  the  fading  light  of  an  evening  sky,  he 
placed  the  gut  leader  through  the  eye  of 
the  fly.  Making  sure  all  knots  are  secure, 
he  began  to  whip  out  line.  By  this  time 
it  was  almost  too  dark  to  make  a perfect 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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TWO  WEEKS  TO  TEST  AN  ANGLER 

The  Last  Fourteen  Days  of  Trout  Fishing,  When  Water  is  Low  and 
Sun  is  Hot,  Offer  a Challenge  Without  Equal  to  the  Fly  Fisherman 


EVEN  the  rattlesnakes  had  gone  into 
hiding  that  afternoon.  Trees  and  bushes 
stood  limp  in  the  heat,  and  the  sun  shone 
down  so  bright  and  fiercely  hot  that  every 
•particle  of  sand  on  the  stream  bed  could  be 
plainly  seen,  and  the  skin  on  the  backs  of 
my  hands  seemed  to  crawl. 

Perspiration  ran  down  inside  the  hip  boots 
that  were  so  necessary  in  this  region  of  tall 
weeds  and  rattlers,  though  the  stream  was 
so  pitifully  low  I could  have  walked  across 
it  on  dry  stones. 

The  only  inviting  spot  within  sight  was 
a shaded  patch  of  water  under  a wooden 
bridge  on  the  dirt  highway.  Beyond  it  a 
riffle  sparkled  as  it  tapered  into  the  still 
water  in  the  shadow. 

A bivisible  Royal  Coachman  always  ap- 
pealed to  me  for  this  particular  bit  of  water, 
and  a fly  of  this  pattern,  size  16  on  a 12-foot 
leader  tapered  to  4X,  was  flicked  up  under 
the  bridge. 

The  cast  was  made  more  for  something 
to  do  than  in  the  hope  of  raising  a trout, 
for  all  signs  indicated  that  fishing  was  out 
of  the  question  until  the  sun  sank  down  be- 
hind the  hill  at  my  back.  That  may  account 
for  the  carelessness  that  cost  me  a fine  trout 
that  arose  in  the  shadowed  pool  and  took 
the  fly  before  it  had  floated  three  feet. 

For  half  an  hour  that  patch  of  water 
under  the  bridge  provided  the  finest  trout 
fishing  of  the  whole  season.  There  were 
trout  in  there,  and  they  took  dry  flies  with 
reckless  abandon. 

I traveled  half  a mile  up  the  stream  be- 
fore dusk,  and  the  last  fish  caught  was  a 
14-inch  brown,  fat  as  butter,  which  gulped 
down  a white  hackle  fly  known  in  these 
parts  as  a Powder  Puff. 

Now  it  wasn’t  the  fact  that  the  trout  were 
feeding,  or  even  that  I had  found  their 
hiding  place  in  this  fierce  heat,  or  that  dry 
flies  provided  such  thrilling  action,  that 
keeps  this  incident  in  my  mind. 

Rather,  I’ll  never  forget  that  experience 
because  it  happened  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  last  day  of  the  trout  season — July  31 — in 
the  midst  of  the  stickiest  heat  wave  that 
Central  Pennsylvania  has  had  to  endure  in 
a number  of  years. 

The  story  of  that  afternoon  serves  as  a fine 
illustration  for  the  point  of  this  article — that 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July  offer  to  the  fly 
fishermen  the  finest  sport  of  the  whole 
season.  We  suggest  that,  to  get  the  fullest 
satisfaction,  you  let  the  creel  at  home  and 
concentrate  all  your  attention  on  the  catch- 
ing, rather  than  on  the  killing. 

Start  out  with  a mental  picture  of  the  big 
trout  that  have  come  through  three  months 
of  the  season  unscatched,  refusing  to  succumb 
to  fly  and  bait.  Weigh  in  your  mind  the 
terrific  handicaps  that  burden  the  angler  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Consider  the  heat 
of  the  day,  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun, 
soaring  stream  temperatures,  low  water  con- 
ditions, and  the  fact  that  the  trout  you  now 
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seek  have  been  fished  over  scores  of  times 
since  the  middle  of  April. 

The  breaks  are  pretty  much  against  the 
angler  and  in  favor  of  the  trout,  aren’t  they? 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  For  the  very  con- 
ditions under  which  the  angler  pursues  his 
sport  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  those  which 
make  the  final  days  of  the  trout  season  so 
interesting  and  challenging. 

Every  skill  that  an  angler  possesses  must 
be  brought  into  play.  False  moves  are  ruin- 
ous. Intimate  knowledge  of  stream  condi- 
tions and  of  trout  habits  is  necessary.  It’s 
tough,  nerve-straining  sport,  but  the  late 
season  angler  doesn’t  let  that  stop  him,  for 
a single  fish  taken  under  late  season  condi- 
tions is  more  to  be  prized  than  a creelfull 
caught  when  weather  and  water  favor  the 
angler. 

This  humble  fishermen  doesn’t  pretend  to 
be  an  expert.  But  once  the  thrill  of  late 
season  trout  angling  gets  hold  of  a fellow 
he  cannot  help  writing  and  talking  about  it 


and  trying  to  persuade  others  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

The  paragraphs  that  follow  are  generalities, 
offered  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  helpful 
suggestions  and  that  they  will  arouse  your 
curiosity.  You  will  have  to  fill  in  the  gaps  / 
for  yourself,  but  that  will  only  add  to  your 
pleasure. 

Hunt  Out  the  Trout 

Late  season  trout  have  to  be  hunted  out. 
The  water  is  extremely  low  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  weather  usually  is  ex- 
tremely hot.  That  means  that  trout  are  more 
in  peril  of  attack  by  their  natural  enemies, 
and  it  also  means  that  the  fish  are  uncom- 
fortable in  water  of  high  temperature  and 
instinctively  seek  places,  either  in  deep  water 
or  in  good  cover,  where  the  water  is  cooler, 

With  those  facts  in  mind  the  angler  can 
figure  out  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
places  on  a stream  where  fish  are  to  be 
found. 

Deep  pools,  where  the  trout  can  sink  down 


Late  in  the  season,  trout  are  to  be  found  where  a mountain  brook  enters  the  main  stream 
with  its  cold,  fresh  water. 
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to  the  bottom  in  the  coldest  strata  of  water, 
are  the  most  common  hot  weather  refuges. 
But  the  cooler  water  is  not  all  that  attracts 
late  season  trout  to  a deep  hole.  The  very 
depth  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time,  gives 
the  fish  protection  from  snakes  and  animals 
which  prey  upon  it. 

Stream  spots  where  there  is  dense  shade — - 
as  under  bridges,  at  points  where  trees  grow 
on  the  shores  and  overlap  above  the  water— 
also  are  favorites  of  late  season  trout. 

The  late  July  angler  who  knows  the  loca- 
tion of  a spring  hole  in  a trout  stream  is 
exceedingly  fortunate.  The  trout  know  where 
these  jets  of  cold  spring  water  enter  a stream 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  they  con- 
gregate there  in  large  numbers.  However, 
it  takes  keen  observation  and  much  fishing 
on  a creek  to  locate  spring  holes,  so  that 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  late  trouting  locations  to  be  spotted  by 
the  average  sportsman. 

Last  summer  observant  anglers  were  able 
to  see  an  amazing  sight  on  two  large  streams 
not  far  from  the  home  of  this  writer.  In 
each  instance  literally  hundreds  of  trout 
congregated  in  the  large  creeks  at  points 
where  mountain  brooks,  with  colder  water, 
emptied.  Some  so-called  sportsmen  made  a 
killing  by  using  bait  in  these  schools  of  fish. 
While  such  a practice  is  shunned  by  every 
real  angler,  it  is  a fact  that  late  season  trout 
congregate  freely  at  such  a point. 

Unless  they  are  closed  as  incubator  streams, 
these  mountain  feeders  of  the  larger  trout 
waters  are  well  worth  investigating.  Many 
an  angler  has  been  amazed  at  the  size  of 
some  of  the  trout  which,  when  the  heat  of 
summer  is  at  its  worst,  have  made  their  way 
out  of  main  waters  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
pools  of  feeder  brooks. 

All  these,  however,  are  not  the  only  places 
where  July  trout  may  be  found,  at  least 
some  time  during  each  day. 

Pot  holes  in  rocky  streams  and  pockets  in 
broken  water  of  fairly  good  depth  usually 
provide  shelter  for  good  fish.  So  do  the 
washed-out  pockets  along  the  banks  of  trout 
streams. 

Even  in  late  July  some  of  the  biggest 
members  of  the  trout  family  at  times  leave 
their  places  of  shelter  and  feed  in  the  shal- 
lows, where  minnow  life  is  prolific.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  more  shallow  riffles,  al- 
though angling  in  these  spots  requires  the 
utmost  of  deception  and  care. 

Finally,  bear  in  mind  the  tough,  hard-to- 
reach  spots  in  a stream  which  are  shunned 
by  careless  anglers.  Trout  soon  learn  that 
they  are  comparatively  safe  in  such  places, 
and  also  that  they  provide  good  shelter  late 
in  July.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
the  late  season  angler  will  do  well  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  tough  places. 

Good  Angling  Necessary 

Trout  fishing  after  July  15  is  no  sport  for 
the  amateur  or  for  the  man  who  simply  will 
not  take  pains  with  his  fishing.  If  you  will 
give  a bit  of  thought  to  the  matter,  you  will 
be  able  to  tabulate  a dozen  answers  to  the 
question  of  how  to  fish  for  trout  late  in  July. 

Drag  must  absolutely  be  eliminated,  in  dry 
fly  fishing.  Drag  is  the  bugbear  of  the  dry 
fly  angler  at  any  time  during  the  season,  but 
late  in  July  drag  is  nothing  less  than  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  dry  fly  work. 

The  fly  must  be  cast  so  that  it  alights 
gently  on  the  water,  for  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance will  put  down  trout  for  half  a 


hundred  feet  in  all  directions — and  keep 
them  down  for  hours. 

Some  other  suggestions  include: 

Take  advantage  of  the  sun,  which  blurs 
the  vision  of  a trout  the  same  as  it  does 
yours.  Fish  with  the  sun  at  your  back,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  being  careful  to 
avoid  casting  long  shadows  on  the  water. 

Don’t  race  around.  Make  late  season  trout- 
ing a sport  of  trying  to  get  the  big  trout, 
instead  of  little  ones.  Concentrate  on  a 
spot,  once  you  have  determined  that  there 
are  trout  in  it.  Fish  must  feed  even  late  in 
July,  and  you’ll  enjoy  the  game  of  trying 
to  get  a rise. 

Keep  at  a distance  from  the  place  you  sus- 
pect a trout  is  lying.  Develop  a long,  ac- 
curate cast. 

Fish  slowly  and  carefully,  remembering 
that  even  one  false  move  can  ruin  an  hour 
of  careful  approach  and  preparation. 

Study  the  stream  until  you  know  it  like 
the  inside  of  your  own  home.  Then  you 
won’t  waste  time  fishing  where  the  chances 


of  finding  trout  are  practically  nil  and  you 
won’t  stumble  and  slash  through  good  trout 
water  and  not  realize  it  until  you  see  the 
fish  disappear  in  all  directions,  put  to  flight 
by  your  disturbance. 

Get  down  on  your  knees  if  you  have  to 
in  order  to  approach  trout  hiding  places  un- 
seen. In  fact,  it’s  wise  to  avoid  wading  as 
much  as  possible. 

Use  underbrush,  trees,  rock  formations, 
and  other  natural  conditions  along  the  banks 
of  streams  to  camouflage  yourself.  Don’t 
let  the  trout  see  you  like  a totem  pole  stick- 
ing up  against  the  sky  directly  in  their  line 
of  vision.  Always  try  to  select  a fishing 
position  that  will  avoid  outlining  your  body 
against  the  sky. 

Dress  in  subdued  colors  that  will  blend 
with  the  natural  hues  which  surround  you 
on  the  trout  stream. 

Proper  Tackle  Vital 

Proper  tackle  is  no  less  essential  than 
proper  technique  in  late  July  trout  fishing. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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LOOK!  A PICKEREL! 


By  F.  E.  SCHEUERLE 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  scream  that  when 
one  day,  you  found  this  savage  battler 
lunging  around  at  the  end  of  your  line? 
I bet  you  would.  So  would  I.  But  let  me 
ask  you  how  many  times  have  you  heard 
it?  What  you  generally  hear  is  “Wow!  A 
pike!”  Most  fisherman  yell  that,  too,  when 
the  heavier  girthed  pop-eyed  pike  perch  is 
tugging  in  powerful  surges.  So  let’s  get 
straightened  out  before  we  go  after  the  slim, 
savage  battler  that  is  every  inch  a fighter, 
namely — the  pickerel! 

In  the  first  place  it  is  doubtful  if  the  great 
northern  pike  is  caught  in  the  waters  of 
this  Commonwealth.  “What?  No  pike?”  You 
ask  disbelievingly.  “Yup,”  I insist.  This  is 
why.  In  the  publication  “Common  Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania” — a booklet  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  the  pike  is  not  pic- 
tured. In  explanation,  the  Board  states,  and 
we  quote  “We  have  not  shown  the  great 
northern  Pike,  Esox  Lucius,  as  it  is  not 
definitely  known  to  occur  in  Pennsylvania 
waters.” 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  other  confusing 
entry — the  walleye,  or  the  pike  perch.  First 
of  all  this  fish  is  not  even  a member  of  the 
pike  family  but  is  a perch.  Next  you’ll 
never  confuse  a pickerel  with  a wall-eyed 
pike  once  you  have  tried  to  get  away  from 
that  sharp  stiff,  spine-like  dorsal  fin  which 
is  far  sharper  than  that  of  the  catfish.  And 
finally  you’ll  find  the  pike  perch  is  in  much 
deeper  water  than  you’ll  ever  find  the 
pickerel. 

Now  that  we  have  tried  to  tell  you  why 
a pike,  in  a technical  sense  at  least,  is  not 
found  here  in  this  Keystone  State,  and  since 
this  bit  of  chatter  is  to  be  about  pickerel, 
let’s  get  to  the  subject,  and  stop  this 
rambling.  A pickerel  is  long  and  slim,  with 
a body  that  is  slightly  more  oval  in  shape 
than  it  is  round.  It  is  dark  greenish  in 
color  and  has  along  the  sides,  dark,  nearly 
black,  chain-like  markings  against  a yellow 
to  gold  background.  Its  cheeks  and  gill 
covers  are  entirely  scaly,  and  in  this  one 
particular  it  differs  from  the  other  members 
of  the  pike  family.  It  lives  in  the  shallows, 
among  the  weeds  and  lily  pads  of  many  lakes 
and  ponds  and  along  the  spatterdock-infested 
shores  of  our  warm  water  streams. 


Now  that  we  know  what  he  looks  like,  and 
where  he  may  be  found,  let  us  fish  for  this 
savage  battler,  who  is  utterly  fearless  and 
is  as  game  and  as  mean  as  is  any  fish  that 
swims.  This  will  bring  a howl  of  protest 
from  the  dry  fly  purist  who  regards  the  trout 
as  tops,  and  many  bass  fishermen  will  scream 
with  gusto  because  they  feel  the  battling 
bronze-back  is  the  peer  of  them  all,  and 
they  would  much  rather  be  seen  bringing 
home  a catfish  than  let  it  be  known  that 
they  have  tried  to  fish  for  pickerel.  Why 
this  is  so,  don’t  ask  me.  I fish  for  trout 
and  like  it.  I can  get  a kick  out  of  watching 
a bass  do  headstands  on  his  nose  as  he 
tries  to  shake  loose  a plug.  But  I know,  not 
think,  that  fishing  for  pickerel  gives  me  a 
thrill,  and  to  land  this  savage  marauder 
takes  not  only  skill  but  also,  with  tackle, 
the  cost  of  which  should  be  well  within 
the  range  of  the  average  fisherman’s  pocket- 
book.  And  I have  enough  paper  left  to 
argue  the  point  with  anyone  who  cares  to 
differ  that  fishing  for  pickerel  is  not  the 
gamest  of  fresh  water  fishing. 

While  all  the  dissenters  gather  over  here 
on  my  right,  let  us  go  to  a pickerel  pond 
and  lake  where  you  can  try  your  luck  and 
skill  in  landing  one  of  these  babies.  I hope 
the  day  you  do  try  it,  is  a day  on  which 
the  pickerel  is  feeling  his  oats,  but  even  if 
he  is  sulky  and  sullen,  you’ll  get  enough 
kick  out  of  it  that  you’ll  join  the  other 
crowd  which  is  forming  on  my  left  to  show 
these  other  guys  just  what  a pickerel  can  do. 

But — mebbe  you’ve  never  fished  for  pick- 
erel. Let’s  get  to  that,  then.  There  are 
four  ways: — casting  streamers  with  a fly 
rod;  plug  casting  with  a plug  casting  rod; 
bait  casting,  and  last,  but  not  least,  skitter- 
ing. He  feeds  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  afternoon — particularly  after 
sundown.  His  diet  consists  mostly  of  other 
fishes.  He  lives  in  the  shallow  water  near 
sunken  tree  stumps,  or  sunken  logs,  in  the 
lily  pads  and  among  the  weeds.  It  is  best 
to  fish  for  him  from  a boat,  but  he  can  be 
caught  when  fishing  from  the  shore.  No 
one  need  be  an  expert  caster,  nor  one  who 
comes  near  breaking  the  distance  record 
every  time  he  heaves  out  a cast.  All  one 
needs  to  know  is  to  be  able  to  cast  30  or 
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40  feet  and  the  pickerel  will  do  the  rest. 

Well,  that  sounds  all  right  but  what  kinc1  ’ 
of  equipment  do  I need? — you  ask.  We’l 
have  to  talk  in  generalities  now  but  we  be- 
lieve we  can  help  you  even  if  we  do  ramble 
If  you  prefer  the  fly  rod,  then  you  need  :l  ; 
rod  about  9 feet  long,  fairly  stiff  in  action 
weighing  about  GV2  ounces;  a single  actioi 
reel  and  its  only  function  is  to  store  line  no 
in  use.  The  line  depends  of  course  on  thi 
rod’s  action  and  the  weight  of  line  neces 
sary  to  bring  out  that  action  is  the  line  yoi 
buy.  You  should  have  a rod  whose  actioi 
is  best  suited  to  a line  no  lighter  than 
level  “D”.  If  your  rod  can  better  handl 
a level  “C”  so  much  the  better. 

This  is  why.  The  rod  must  not  onl; 
bear  the  strain  of  flipping  out  a fly-spinne 
combination,  but  must  be  strong  enough  t 
lift  that  fly  and  spinner  not  only  through  th 
water  but  out  of  it  preparatory  to  a bac 
cast.  And  that,  my  friend,  is  a job  for  nc 
only  a stiff  action  rod  but  a strong,  powerfi 
one  as  well.  So  look  for  rods  capable  c 


handling  level  “C”  or  “D”  lines,  with  th 


stiffest  action  but  with  tip  limber  enough  t 
stand  the  burden  of  fishing  with  two-blade 
spinners. 


We’ll  need  a.  good,  strong  level  leade:  ■ f 


so  a coil  of  10  yard  knotless  Nylon  in  fiftee 
pound  test  will  be  right.  Now  as  a pickeri 
has  not  only  sharp  teeth  but  knows  how  1 
use  them  to  bite  through  line  and  leade 
material,  we’ll  buy  some  piano  wire  trace 
about  6 inches  long  with  a small  swivel  « 
one  end  and  a small  snap  at  the  other.  Li 
us  next  buy  some  streamers,  preferabl 
bucktail,  with  longitudinal  stripes  in  cor 
trasting  colors — red  and  white,  black  ar 
white,  brown  and  black.  In  the  feathere 
streamers  we’ll  buy  a Sanborn,  Grey  Ghos 
Black  Ghost;  then  a couple  of  these  fly  rc 
lures  that  glitter  and  glisten  and  dart  ar 
dive  as  they  are  retrieved,  and  which  ai 
made  by  all  the  national  makers  of  fishir 
tackle.  Then  last  of  all  we  need  son 
spinners. 

And  here  is  a problem.  What  I call 
No.  1 spinner  here  may  be  a No.  3 01 
where  you  are  and  you  may  live  just  ! 
miles  away.  Why  this  is  so  I don’t  kno 
but  if  ever  a job  of  standardization  need  l 
done,  my  first  recommendation  to  that  boai 
is  to  standardize  the  size  of  spinners  ii 
sofar  as  the  numbering  of  them  is  coi 
cemed.  But  since  we’re  not  going  to  b< 
come  involved  in  any  such  world  shakii 
problem,  let’s  look  at  your  thumbnail  h 
stead.  Get  a spinner  that  big.  Get  01 
in  a copper  finish,  and  get  one  in  a nick 
or  silver  finish.  Get  one  of  each  in  a sing 
blade  style  and  get  one  of  eaoh  in  a doub 
blade  style.  Incidentally,  if  my  arithmet 
is  correct  that  makes  just  four  spinnei 
Right?  But  we  need  some  more  in  a di 
ferent  style.  This  style  sought  should  1 
a spinner  with  a long  and  narrow  blad 
How  long?  About  four  times  as  long  as 
is  wide,  but  at  no  time  should  the  spinn 
exceed  an  inch  and  a half  in  length.  He 
again  we  choose  single  and  double  blades 
both  copper  and  nickel  finishes.  We  no 
should  have  eight  spinners  in  all. 

I think  we  have  covered  the  essentk 
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om  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  going  after 
ickerel  with  a fly  rod,  so  let’s  recap  on 
jr  purchases.  We’ve  bought  a fly  rod, 
•vel  line,  single  action  reel,  leader  material, 
ire  trace,  streamer  flies  in  both  bucktails 
ad  feathers,  some  glittering  but  small  fly 
id  lures,  and  eight  spinners.  Well  how 
mch  did  it  cost  you?  You  could  have  gotten 
11  of  it  for  fifteen  dollars  even  after  paying 
ight  bucks  for  a rod.  If  you  say  it  can’t 
e done  pick  up  a pencil,  grab  a piece  of 
Tapping  paper  and  lay  your  problem  be- 
>re  me. 

Now  let  us  try  to  outfit  the  chap  who 
kes  his  pickerel  at  the  end  of  a vibrating 
teel  rod  ...  in  other  words,  the  user 
f the  plug  casting  rod.  A good  tubular 
teel,  in  step  down  taper,  about  5%  feet 
>ng,  with  medium  light  action  will  not 
nly  do  for  pickerel  but  also  for  nearly  any 
ther  fresh  water  fish.  So  that  your  equip  - 
lent  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or 
11-purpose  buy  yourself  a good,  light,  level 
find,  aluminum  spool  reel.  Fill  that  reel 
fith  line  . . . use  a cheap  backing  line  if 
lie  reel  is  one  without  an  arbor  . . . for 
ae  main  line,  get  a good  ten  pound  test, 
waterproofed,  silk-braided  line.  Buy  some 
nap  swivels  for  use  as  terminal  tackle  whose 
lain  purpose  is  to  speed  the  changing  of 
■aits  and  lures.  We  need  some  wire  traces, 
f piano  wire  about  6 inches  long,  a few 
lalf-ounce  keel-sinkers,  the  same  kind  of 
eathered  streamers  that  the  fly  fisherman 
ought,  then  we’ll  add  to  that  two  diving 
ilugs,  a red  and  white  wobbler  spoon  and 
inally  a weighted  spinner  lure  designed  to 
landle  pork  rind. 

Now  we  have  outfitted  the  fisherman  who 
irefers  the  plug  casting  equipment  and  how 
nuch  do  you  think  we  should  have  spent, 
mh?  Not  a dime  more  than  $17.50,  unless 
>f  course  you  have  paid  more  for  your  rod, 
eel  and  line  than  twelve  bucks.  Did  you? 
And  that  question  reminds  me.  Did  you 
•ver  see  any  rigs  for  pickerel  in  which  a 
:eel  sinker,  spinner  and  fly  were  used? 
Jsed,  too,  with  a plug  casting  rod?  All 
ight,  we’ll  tell  you  about  that.  At  the  end 
>f  your  nice  new  ten  pound  test  line  make 
i good  strong  loop.  To  this  loop  attach  one 
if  the  small  snaps  and  swivels.  To  the 
nap  attach  a spinner,  to  the  spinner  a 
lalf-ounce  keel  sinker,  and  to  the  sinker 
ittach  the  streamer.  Reel  up  the  line  until 
he  loop  touches  the  rod  tip.  Cast  like 
rou  would  a plug.  As  soon  as  the  streamer 
fits  the  water  start  retrieving.  Make  it 
erky, — but  not  too  fast — Reel  in  at  the 
peed  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  streamer 
lown  but  not  dragging — Jerk! — Stop! — let 
t settle! — the  streamer  fly  fluffs  and  stream- 
ines — it  also  attracts  the  pickerel.  The 
>rinciple  involved  is  identical  with  the  fly 
od  technique  but  with  gadgets  and  adap- 
ations  so  that  it  can  be  used  on  plug  casting 
iquipment.  But  don’t  forget  that  the  chang- 
ng  of  lures  is  simpler  when  using  the 
>lug  casting  rod.  To  change  lures  all  you 
lo  is  take  off  the  spinner  snap  which  is  still 
>n  the  end  of  your  line,  attach  either  a plug 
>r  the  wobbler  spoon,  or  the  spinner  lure 
lesigned  to  handle  the  pork  rind  bait. 

Pork  rind?  Mebbe  that’s  a new  subject 
o you.  Let’s  have  a go  at  it.  Pork  rinds 
:an  be  home-made  but  better  ones  can  be 
mrchased,  we  think,  in  most  any  tackle 
store.  When  you  do  buy  them  be  sure 
he  piece  of  pork  has  two  strands  or 
streamers  that  are  attached  to  a main, 
hunky  piece.  These  strands  or  streamers 


must — SIMPLY  MUST — wiggle  like  tails 
when  retrieved  through  the  water.  When 
this  piece  of  pork  rind  is  moved  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  water — back  and  forth  over 
weed  beds  or  sunken  logs — it  is  called 
skittering.  To  make  this  art  really  effective 
the  rod — or  should  it  be  pole? — must  be 
long,  12  to  15  feet.  Such  a rod  usually  has 
no  reel,  nor  reel  seat  to  anchor  one — and  the 
line  is  attached  to  the  pole  by  wrapping  it 
around  the  tip.  No  more  than  20  feet  of 
line  is  cast,  and  if  this  method  is  used — the 
cost  of  rod,  reel  and  line,  as  outlined  in  the 
other  types  of  equipment  is  eliminated — 
and  in  place  of  the  figure  spent  for  this  equip- 
ment just  put  one  buck  which  will  buy 
both  the  pole  and  the  line  for  skittering. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  needs  of  the 
bait  caster  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do 
not  follow  that  method.  But  don’t  get  us 
wrong,  we’re  not  in  opposition  to  it — just 
disapprove,  and  furthermore,  we  have  more 
fun,  and  believe  get  more  fish  than  any  user 
of  live  bait — and  that  includes  worms,  too. 

If  you’re  through  arguing,  let’s  go — and 
we  pull  away  from  the  pier  and  down  the 
lake  to  the  lily  pads  and  spatter  dock  we 
travel.  As  we  go  along  we  talk  about  the 
pickerel  and  learn  that  he  spawns  in  the 
spring  and  that  he  is  carnivorous.  We  also 
find  out  that  he  is  not  often  attracted  by 
floating  lures  of  any  type,  either  fly  or  plug, 
and  though  he  is  as  swift  as  lightning,  he  will 
not  exert  himself  to  strike  at  a lure  that  is 
being  retrieved  too  fast  past  his  lair  in  the 
weeds. 

As  plug  fishing  for  pickerel  is  the  same  as 
it  is  for  bass  fishing,  and  since  we  have  al- 
ready vaguely  described  skittering,  let’s 
watch  the  chap  with  the  fly  rod.  He  has 
it  assembled,  and  after  he  has  pulled  the 
line  through  the  rod  tip  he  puts  on  a leader. 
It  is  about  6 feet  long,  and  to  the  leader 
he  attaches  a wire  trace.  To  the  trace  he 
attaches  a single  bladed  nickel  spinner,  and 
to  the  spinner  he  attaches  a ringed  eye,  red 
and  white  bucktail  streamer. 

Forty  feet  away  is  the  stump  of  an  old 
tree.  Near  the  stump  lies  the  trunk  which 
has  fallen  into  the  water  and  is  completely 
covered  on  each  side  by  weeds  that  nearly 
reach  the  surface.  The  user  of  the  fly  rod 
hold  up  his  rod,  strips  off  line,  makes  a 
false  cast — another — strips  off  more  line — 
and  then  up  snaps  the  rod  sharply.  It  is 
checked  at  the  11  o’clock  position,  drifts  to 
the  one  o’clock  where  it  pauses  for  a sec- 
ond then — snap! — down  it  comes  to  10  o’clock. 
There  is  a sharp  upward  twitch  of  the 
wrist  accompanied  by  a backward  move- 


ment of  the  elbow.  It  seems  like  the  caster 
was  trying  to  crack  a whip  underhanded.  In 
fact  that  is  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  obvious  when  you  see 
the  streamer  hit  the  water  alongside  the  tree 
stump  before  the  line  drops  down  in  back 
of  it. 

We  watch.  The  streamer  sinks — the  leader 
disappears — and  as  the  line  appears  to  hesi- 
tate a moment  the  retrieve  is  begun.  A sharp 
short  jerk  on  the  line  near  the  stripping 
guide — a pause — twist  of  the  rod  and  the 
line  stretches  taut  as  spinner  and  fly  are 
jerked  through  the  water — a pause — another 
jerk — and  then— SWISH! — the  line  straightens 
out  with  a little  bow  wave  in  front  of  it. 
The  rod  bends  into  a sharp,  vibrating  arc 
and  the  water  seems  to  boil  as  a pickerel 
in  a savage,  twisting  lunge  strikes,  is  hooked 
and  then  with  a pulling  surge  of  power  tries 
to  zig-zag  away. 

The  rod  tip  goes  up — and  against  the 
strength  of  the  bending,  vibrating  bamboo — 
the  pickerel  tugs  and  strains — and  in  flashes 
of  bursting  speed,  the  battling  gamester  spins 
out  of  the  water  to  drop  back  and  dart  off 
in  another  direction  again. 

There  is  something  about  this  marauder, 
something  in  the  way  he  pulls  and  rushes 
that  not  only  gives  me  the  willies  when  I have 
him  on  the  end  of  my  line,  but  gives  me  the 
kibitzers  heeby  jeebies  when  he  is  tugging 
at  the  end  of  somebody  else’s  line.  For  it 
is  one  thing  to  hook  a pickerel  but  it  is 
something  else  again  to  land  him.  To  say 
that  over  half  the  pickerel  hooked  are  lost 
before  they  are  landed  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
Of  course,  ofttimes  there  are  most  difficult 
physical  conditions  such  as  weeds,  tree 
stumps,  but  they  can  be  considered  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  “I  was  going 
to  put  him  back  anyway”  isn’t  landing  at 
fish  nor  is  it  dismissing  the  matter  of  losing 
him.  After  all,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
chirping  in  tones  loud  and  gleeful  “Wow! 
I landed  that  one!  Some  fish,  huh?” 

The  first  thing  to  do — even  if  you  do  not 
have  time  to  think — is  to  keep  the  line  taut. 
It  is  the  cardinal  rule  of  all  forms  of  fishing. 
A slack  line — no  fish.  And  this  can  happen 
even  though  you  have  hooked  a pickerel  in 
his  hard  bony  mouth.  He  can  twist  away  if 
you  give  him  the  least  break.  In  fact  he’ll 
make  his  own  breaks  so  that  he  can  twist 
away,  so  keep  the  rod  tip  up — even  if  it 
breaks  your  wrist — and  the  line  taut. 

While  on  this  subject  let’s  meander  a bit 
away  from  the  main  drift  of  this  article.  It 
is  something  that  I’ve  wanted  to  yap  about 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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ARTIFICIALS  FOR  BASS 

There’s  Keen  Sport  and  Little  Bother  in  Light  Lure  Fishing 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


Male  smallmouth  bass  over  the  nest.  The  fish  is  easy  prey  for  violators  at  this  time. 


WHEN  it  comes  to  the  supreme  sport  of 
bass  fishing,  whether  it’s  with  artificial 
lures  or  live  bait,  “that’s  a heap  o’  lamin’ 
ter  do,”  as  our  old  friend  Jerry  would  put 
it.  And  of  the  two  types  of  fishing  for  the 
smallmouth  and  largemouth,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  successful  live  bait  fisherman 
may  hold  an  “edge”  in  the  knowledge  of 
conditions  under  which  his  lures  may  be 
fished  to  best  advantage.  While  we  person- 
ally have  not  used  live  bait  in  years  in  our 
bass  fishing,  let’s  be  fair  in  analyzing  some  of 
those  phases  in  bass  fishing  in  which  the 
skillful  live  baiter  excels.  First  of  all,  this 
old  timer  is  a student  of  stream  lore,  bases 
his  fishing  upon  prevailing  water  conditions. 
In  fishing  helgrammite,  for  instance,  he  will 
favor  this  bait  when  the  water  is  slightly 
roiled  following  a shower  or  in  the  later 
clearing  stages.  Stone  catfish  are  favored 
early  in  and  during  midseason,  while  the 
same  goes  for  crayfish.  During  autumn,  a 
lively  shiner  or  chub  finds  favor  with  one 
of  the  best  live  bait  fishermen  of  our  ac- 
quaintenance,  while  frogs,  just  prior  to  their 
hushing  up  along  the  stream,  are  also 
reckoned  an  ace  early  autumn  bass  bait. 
That  this  correlation  of  stream  conditions 
and  the  best  natural  lures  to  use  at  such 
times  bears  fruit  in  catches  of  some  hefty 
bass  goes  without  saying. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  artificial  lure  fishing, 
whether  with  the  fly  rod  or  the  casting  rod. 
Granted  that  the  expert  live  bait  fisherman 
takes  his  share  of  big  bass,  it  is  a notable 
fact  that  since  the  Angler’s  Honor  Roll  has 
been  established,  record  bass,  year  after  year, 
have  succumbed  to  the  artificials.  Light  lure 
casting,  now  really  coming  into  its  own  on 
our  smallmouth  streams,  affords,  in  contrast 
to  the  patient  waiting  methods  of  the  live 
bait  fisherman,  action  aplenty.  We  have  al- 
ways had  a strong  hunch  that  much  of  the 
appeal  of  plug  casting  comes  from  the  action 
it  affords.  Carefully  wading  through  flats  and 
shallows,  watching  intently  for  telltale  signs 
of  feeding  bass  and  pickerel  heralded  by  the 
skipping  of  minnows  to  escape  their  hungry 
lunges,  and  the  placing  of  the  cast  in  likely 
looking  coves  and  pockets- — all  of  these  fac- 
tors go  far  toward  making  light  lure  fishing 
for  warm  water  game  fish  the  ideal  sport 
for  the  angler  who  likes  to  carry  the 
“gunning”  idea  into  his  days  astream.  Then, 
finally,  there  is  that  element  that  we  like  to 
call  suspense.  It  attaches  to  every  cast  we 
make,  from  the  moment  the  baby  lure  splat- 
ters lightly  into  the  water  until  it  is  raised 
from  the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  retrieve. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  no  two  bass, 
pickerel,  or  for  that  matter,  walleyed  pike, 
are  identical  in  their  striking  reactions  at 
this  man  made  lure  that  has  entered  their 
foraging  grounds.  The  strike  may  come  be- 
fore the  plug  has  travelled  six  inches,  or  it. 
may  come  when  we  are  just  ready  to  count 
the  cast  a dud,  and  that  goes  for  bass  and 
pickerel,  walleyes,  too. 

The  reactions  of  two  fine  bass  on  the  self- 
same flat,  to  the  identical  pet  surface  lure, 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  Three  fine  small- 
mouth bass  had  been  observed  on  this  flat  in 


central  stream  early  last  season,  and  we 
had  hazarded  a guess  that  two  of  them 
would  range  around  the  16  or  17  inch  mark. 
The  other  was  a giant,  heavy  girthed  fish 
that  spelled  “record”  class,  well  over  the 
20  inch  mark.  On  the  first  evening  try,  when 
darkness  was  making  the  opposite  shoreline 
an  indistinct  blur,  the  surface  lure  had  not 
travelled  more  than  six  feet  on  the  retrieve 
before  a wallowing,  threshing  strike 
knocked  the  reel  handles  from  our  fingers. 
Not  once  did  that  chunky  smallmouth  break 
water  in  its  fight  before  the  landing  net  was 
slipped  under  it  and  for  a time,  the  power 
of  its  lunges  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
big  fellow  may  have  struck.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a nice  creek  bass,  slightly  better  than 
16  inches  in  length,  and  tipping  the  scales 
at  two  and  one  half  pounds.  Three  more 
nights  of  fruitless  casting  in  the  same  loca- 
tion and  then  the  incident  that  tends  to  bear 
out  this  theory  relative  to  variations  in  reac- 
tions of  bass  to  artificials  occurred.  The  time 
of  evening  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  on  which  the  first  bass  had  been  hooked, 
the  location,  chosen  because  it  made  possible 
quiet  access  to  the  stream  from  the  brush 
lined  shore,  the  same. 

On  this  occasion,  four  cross  stream  casts, 
centered  toward  a deep  pocket  below  a ledge 
had  been  completed  without  a sign  of  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  bass.  On  the  fifth  cast 
we  had  just  about  concluded  that  another 
dud  had  been  accomplished — the  lure  could 
not  have  been  more  than  ten  feet  from  the 
rod  tip — when  the  water  literally  bulged  in 
one  of  the  most  vicious  strikes  we  have 
ever  experienced.  The  reel  handles  were 
ripped  from  fingers  as  the  big  bass  bored 
straight  across  stream  with  incredible  speed. 
In  the  brief  instant  between  the  strike  and 
the  termination  of  that  lunge  of  the  hooked 


fish,  time  was  not  afforded  for  the  sharp 
rip -rap  usually  employed  in  driving  the  hook 
home  over  the  barb.  At  any  rate,  the  giant 
smallmouth  cleared  water  and  shook  the 
plug,  returning  to  undisputed  reign  on  the 
flat.  All  of  which  causes  us  to  reiterate  that 
bass  reactions  to  artificials  are  never  seem- 
ingly exactly  alike. 

Your  Outfit 

Let’s  assume  that  this  year  you  are  going 
to  do  away  with  all  of  the  headache  inciden- 
tal to  securing  and  keeping  live  bait,  or  in 
other  words,  take  up  this  fascinating  sport 
of  light  lure  casting.  The  first  consideration 
will  be,  of  course,  acquiring  a suitable  out- 
fit, and  the  time  factor  enters  heavily  here. 
Tackle  manufacturers  now  engaged  in  the 
war  effort  have  supplied  most  dealers  with  a 
stock  of  rods,  reels  and  other  tackle,  but 
after  this  is  exhausted  it  may  be  a long 
time  before  the  fisherman  can  secure  the 
essentials  for  his  sport.  With  that  thought 
in  mind,  now  is  the  time,  and  without  de- 
lay, to  secure  the  casting  equipment  you 
need. 

First,  we’ll  consider  the  matter  of  a rod 
suitable  for  casting  lures  weighing  from  one 
quarter  to  one  half  ounce  or  slightly  over 
that  weight.  While  an  extremely  light  action 
6 foot  bamboo  is  suitable,  and  some  very 
light  action  5%  foot  bamboos  may  fit  into 
the  picture,  there  are  still  available  with 
dealers  some  tubular  steel  5%  foot  rods 
that  seem  to  be  the  ticket.  Since  a rod  pur- 
chased now  will  be  bought  with  the  idea 
that  it  should  last  during  the  emergency, 
the  durability  of  the  tubular  steel  of  mod- 
erate price  is  definitely  in  its  favor.  Most 
of  these  rods  come  through  with  an  offset 
reel  handle  that  we  definitely  like,  and  the 
action  is  usually  satisfactory.  Price  is  around 
the  ten  dollar  figure. 
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A splendid  view  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  at  Ori^s  Bridge,  Cumberland  County.  This  water 
is  famed  for  the  heavy  smallmouth  bass  it  yields  annually. 


Now  comes  consideration  of  the  reel.  Defi- 
nitely it  should  have  a fast  starting  aluminum 
spool,  and  there  are  a number  of  good  stand- 
ard models  of  moderate  price  that  have  this 
feature.  For  beginners,  some  of  the  big 
tackle  companies  have  been  featuring  con- 
trolled spool  models  that,  when  properly 
regulated,  do  away  with  a good  deal  of  the 
backlash  headache,  but  we  still  like  the 
standard  light  spool  models  and  contend 
that  even  though  backlashes  may  prove  a 
plague  occasionally,  thumbing  is  far  and 
away  the  best  system.  Practice  with  the  reel 
in  casting  will  soon  make  proper  braking 
with  the  thumb  almost  instinctive  as  the 
lure  loses  momentum  near  the  termination 
of  the  cast.  The  big  idea,  with  the  c«nven- 
tional  light  spool  quadruple  multiplying  reel, 
is  to  have  the  least  mechanical  pressure  pos- 
sible on  the  spool.  This  has  definite  bearing 
on  getting  greater  distance  in  the  cast, 
mighty  important  when  you  are  trying  to 
reach  a feeding  bass  at  a distance  of  over 
100  feet. 

Next  we  approach  the  subject  of  lures, 
and  since  these  too  will  be  difficult  to  se- 
cure during  the  war,  ten  or  twelve  should 
not  be  an  excessive  number  to  have  on 
hand.  These  should  include  at  least  four 
sinking  type  plugs,  two  of  them  wobblers 
and  two  straight  running  with  spinners  fore 
and  aft,  two  quarter  ounce  weedless  spoons 
in  silver  and  gold  finishes,  and  four  surface 
sputterers,  each  weighing  around  the  half 
ounce  mark.  As  to  finishes  on  the  plugs, 
the  following  are  all  good:  perch,  pike,  frog, 
yellow  and  black,  yellow  and  red,  shiner, 
black  and  silver  flitter.  In  choosing  a plug, 
make  certain  that  the  treble  or  double  hooks 
are  straight  in  line  and  that  the  metal  eye 
to  which  the  line  or  leader  is  attached  is 
plumb  center  if  possible.  These  two  factors 
have  a lot  to  do  with  satisfactory  balance  and 
action  in  the  lure. 

The  lure  collection  we  have  mentioned  is 
given  with  an  eye  to  meeting  varied  stream 
conditions  under  which  the  average  Penn- 
sylvania fisherman  will  do  his  angling.  Where 
deep  pools  and  flats  are  encountered,  the 
sinking  wobblers  carry  deeply  enough  to 
be  effective,  while  the  straight  running 
plugs  can  be  fished  at  any  depth  desired  by 


regulating  . the  speed  of  the  retrieve.  In 
weedy  stream  sections,  the  weedless  spoons 
will  be  found  effective,  particularly  with 
stream  pickerel  that  favor  such  locations, 
while  for  dusk  and  afternight  fishing  in 
shallower  waters,  characterized  by  much 
underwater  growth,  surface  lures  that  kick 
up  a commotion  on  the  retrieve  are  ideal. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  a line. 
For  fishing  the  light  lures  mentioned,  the 
line  should  not  test  over  12  pounds  and  a 
nine  pound  test  is  preferred  by  a number 
of  the  ace  light  lure  fishermen  of  our  ac- 
quaintenance.  The  line  should  be  water- 
proof, and  we  like  silk  if  it  is  obtainable.  The 
only  personal  objection  to  nylon  is  its  elas- 
ticity. When  a strike  occurs  at  the  end  of 
a long  cast,  this  “give”  may  mean  light  set- 
ting of  the  hooks.  As  to  the  matter  of  hard 
braided  finish  or  soft  finish,  the  former  will 
undoubtedly  give  longer  service,  a feature 
to  be  desired  at  the  present  time.  The  soft 
braided  waterproof  line,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  for  greater  accuracy  and  smoothness 
in  casting.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  whether 
your  choice  be  hard  wearing  nylon,  hard  or 


soft  braided  silk  line,  the  idea  is  to  secure 
at  least  two  50-yard  spools  if  you  can  and 
these,  with  reasonable  care,  should  see  you 
through  the  season. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  part 
of  your  equipment,  the  leader.  Three  or  four 
ten  yard  coils  of  synthetic  gut  in  either  10 
or  15  pound  test  will  make  you  enough 
leaders  to  last  a long  time.  As  to  the  leader 
length,  it  should  run  from  about  6 feet  for 
slightly  murky  water,  to  10  feet  or  more  for 
low,  crystal  clear  water.  Attached  to  the 
line  with  the  familiar  double  water  knot,  or 
d»uble  barrel  knot  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
this  leader  will  prove  a real  asset  in  fooling 
streamwise  smallmouth  bass.  If  your  line 
happens  to  be  a nine  pound  test,  chances 
are  you  will  find  the  10  pound  test  gut  will 
work  nicely,  while  for  a 12  pound  test  line 
the  15  pound  gut  will  balance  nicely.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  gut  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  before  using. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  a snap 
swivel,  which  should  be  of  small  size.  While 
some  of  the  best  casters  we  know  do  not  like 
this  swivel  idea,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
you  intend  to  fish  spoons.  Without  the 
swivel,  a badly  twisted  line  is  apt  to  result. 

Fishing  Heavy  Water 

For  fishermen  in  many  of  our  larger  cities, 
the  choice  of  bass  waters  this  year  may 
center  on  major  streams  such  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Juniata,  Allegheny  and  Delaware 
Rivers.  Our  good  friend,  Lloyd  King,  who 
is  one  of  the  “river  fishin’est”  pals  we  have, 
made  a keen  observation  relative  to  this  type 
of  fishing  with  artificials.  It  just  happens  that 
the  grand  old  Juniata,  which  yielded  him  the 
record  Pennsylvania  smallmouth  bass  last 
season,  is  a stream  in  which  he  has  worn 
out  sets  of  wading  shoes  aplenty.  Concerning 
this  stream,  Lloyd  stressed  the  fact  that  at 
least  three  or  four  trips  to  any  particular 
section  are  necessary  to  gain  even  a fair 
working  knowledge  for  satisfactory  plug- 
ging. 

Pennsylvania  rivers  generally  are  charac- 
terized by  fast  riffs  and  glides  over  sand  and 
rock  bottoms,  long  shallow  stretches  fre- 
quently darkened  here  and  there  by  deeper 
pockets,  and  jutting  ledges  that  often  may 
emerge  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  water 
surface.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  ledges  are 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Note  the  splendid  fighting  lines  on  this  husky  smallmouth.  Bass  of  this  size  are  sport 
supreme  on  a light  action  casting  rod. 
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IN  a recent  survey  we  conducted  among 
our  local  sportsmen  we  found  less  than 
25%  of  the  cars  used  for  hunting  and  fishing 
carried  any  first  aid  supplies  or  emergency 
accident  equipment.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
is  not  only  interesting  to  note,  but  is  appal- 
ling when  we  consider  the  high  accident  rate 
for  motor  cars  during  the  last.  year. 

Aside  from  the  motor  accident  angle  alone, 
the  number  of  hunting  accidents  should  sti- 
mulate enough  interest  in  the  sportsman 
to  provide  a maximum  of  protection  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  when  immediate 
medical  attention  may  not  be  had.  Although 
the  angler  is  not  exposing  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  is  at  some 
time  or  other  confronted  with  the  inevitable 
accidents  that  will  happen  when  along  the 
stream  far  from  medical  attention  and  the 
help  of  a physician.  When  these  accidents 
occur  we  realize  our  ignorance  only  too  late, 
for  with  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  an 
emergency  we  are  placed  in  a position  to 
alleviate  untold  suffering  and  possibly  to 
save  a life.  There  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  be  pessimistic  and  looking  at  every  turn 
of  the  stream  for  some  unseen  danger  lurk- 
ing in  wait  for  some  unsuspecting  victim,  but 
there  is  a lot  of  good  sound  common  sense 
in  the  old  ounce  of  prevention  adage.  The 
man  who  does  not  recoil  at  the  vibrant  sound 
of  a rattler’s  warning  may  not  live,  but  less 
than  1%  of  the  anglers  who  annually  spend 
tidy  sums  to  restock  their  tackle  boxes 
carry  any  first  aid  precautionary  measures  for 
snake  bite,  aside  from  possibly  the  little 
brown  bottle  of  “Snake  Bite,”  that  too  many 
anglers  seem  to  feel  is  more  necessary  than 
a few  well  selected  articles  of  first  aid  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  step  into  a deep 
hole  while  wading  and  have  one’s  boots  fill 
with  water.  When  this  happens  one  is 
drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  in  such 
a short  space  of  time  that  there  is  little  time 
to  think  of  getting  out  and  even  quick  think- 
ing is  of  little  avail  because  those  water 
filled  boots  act  as  anchors  and  there  is  little 
one  can  do  to  free  himself.  I know  whereof 
I speak  for  I had  that  harrowing  experience 
several  seasons  ago,  and  luckily,  thanks  to 
a heavy  growth  of  roots  along  the  bank  I 
managed  to  pull  myself  out  while  my  fishing 
companions  stood  goggle  eyed  on  the  bank 
unable  to  help.  I learned  later  that  neither 


of  them  knew  the  first  thing  about  artificial 
respiration. 

I once  heard  a debate  in  camp  as  to  the 
oroper  application  for  a sprained  ankle. 
About  half  of  the  camp  members  insisted 
on  the  use  of  hot  applications,  while  two 
others  maintained  that  cold  applications  were 
proper.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that 
neither  faction  knew  and  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  one  guess  was  as  good  as  another. 
Fortunately  there  was  a doctor  in  a nearby 
camp  who  settled  the  matter  and  probably 
saved  the  unfortunate  victim  a lot  of  un- 
necessary suffering. 

A broken  arm  or  leg  is  a quite  simple 
matter  when  far  out  in  the  woods  away  from 
the  services  of  a doctor,  but  the  sportsmen 
who  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  a broken 
limb  are  in  the  minority.  I once  witnessed  an 
angler  fall  from  a tree  while  in  the  act  of 
retrieving  a fly  that  caught  in  the  lower 
branches  of  a willow  tree.  The  result  was 
a compound  fracture  of  the  forearm  with 
the  bone  slightly  protruding.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  one  present  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  first  aid  to  apply  traction  and 
properly  splint  the  arm  before  he  was  taken 
about  six  miles  to  the  nearest  physician. 
There  again  was  an  opportunity  to  alleviate 
suffering  for  a person  properly  trained  in 
first  aid  measures. 

I do  feel,  however,  that  no  first  aid  is 
better  than  a half-hearted  attempt  by  some- 
one who  is  not  versed  in  the  proper  methods 
of  procedure  when  an  accident  occurs.  The 
human  body  is,  after  all,  a rather  intricate 
piece  of  machinery  and  an  unintentional 
error  on  the  part  of  some  well-meaning  per- 
son may  cause  the  loss  of  a limb  or  even  the 
life  of  some  hapless  victim. 

One  of  the  fortunate  outcrops  of  the  war 
is  the  training  of  thousands  of  air  raid  war- 
dens and  defense  workers  in  the  knowledge 
of  first  aid.  After  the  war  has  passed 
these  men  are  going  to  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion not  only  to  take  proper  precautions  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  benefit  humanity,  they  are 
going  to  take  more  of  an  interest  in  carry- 
ing the  proper  precautionary  equipment  with 
them  in  their  cars,  in  the  woods,  and  on 
vacations.  This  should  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  to  a minimum. 
Many  a life  could  be  saved  if  the  right  treat- 
ment were  given  in  time.  Loss  of  blood  and 


shock  account  for  the  loss  of  life  in  many 
cases  where  the  person  could  have  been 
saved  had  someone  with  a knowledge  of  first 
aid  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Among  those  quickly  to  recognize  the  value 
of  a knowledge  of  first  aid  are  the  insurance 
companies.  I have  before  me  copies  of  small 
handbooks  distributed  by  several,  of  the 
foremost  insurance  Companies.  These  little 
booklets  bear  mute  testimony  of  the  views 
of  people  who  are  in  the  business  of  keeping 
the  breath  of  life  sparking  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Certainly  if  it  is  of  such  importance  to 
those  who  insure  your  life,  it  should  be  of 
even  more  importance  to  you  to  know  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  reasons 
for  certain  procedure  in  the  application  of 
first  aid  a review  of  our  training  in  anatomy 
is  quite  necessary.  Starting  with  the  bony 
structure  of  the  body  we  find  that  there  are 
210  bones  of  interest  to  the  first  aider.  They 
are  as  follows:  In  the  cranium — 8;  face  14; 
collar  bone,  2;  spinal  column,  33;  ribs,  24; 
breastbone,  1;  shoulder  blades,  2;  each  arm, 
3;  wrist,  8;  hand,  5;  digital  bones,  14;  pelvis, 
4;  each  leg,  3;  knee  cap,  1;  ankle,  7;  foot 
proper,  5;  toes,  14.  Every  one  of  these  bones 
are  susceptible  to  fracture  and  if  the  vic- 
tim of  a fractured  bone  happens  to  be  out 
in  the  woods  at  the  time  of  an  accident 
severe  damage  can  be  incurred  to  the  limb 
or  other  affected  part  before  help  is  reached 
if  one  has  no  knowledge  of  first  aid.  The 
moveable  joints  are  held  together  by  liga- 
ments and  when  these  are  severed  it  renders 
the  limb  controlled  by  the  ligament  useless. 
The  uninitiated  person  will  very  often  mis- 
take this  condition  for  a fracture,  when  in- 
deed it  is  the  extreme  condition  in  sprains. 
Minor  sprains  may  be  simply  caused  by  the 
twisting  or  stretching  of  a ligament. 

The  bony  structure  of  the  body  is  covered 
practically  in  its  entirety  with  muscle.  The 
skin  or  protective  covering  of  the  body  has 
beneath  it  what  is  known  as  protective  tissue. 
In  this  tissue  the  fat  is  deposited.  The  skin 
itself  serves  a far  better  purpose  than,  as 
some  people  suppose,  to  simply  enhance  the 
appearance,  for  if  such  were  the  case  I am 
quite  sure  that  nature  would  have  failed 
miserably  with  some  of  us.  The  skin  serves 
as  a protective  covering  and  through  the 
sweat  glands  nature  provides  a way  of  re- 
ducing body  temperatures.  Without  body 
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perspiration  in  extremely  hot  temperatures 
the  human  body  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  heat,  but  since  heat  is  taken  from 
the  body  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  the  body 
temperature  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  blood  stream  is  possibly  of  more  con- 
cern to  the  student  in  first  aid  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  for  the  reason 
that  by  the  knowledge  of  the  arterial  and 
veinous  system,  the  location  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  and  methods  of  blood  control  in 
severe  cases  of  bleeding,  probably  more  lives 
can  be  saved  than  through  any  other  phase 
of  first  aid  work.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the 
man  who  goes  into  the  outdoors  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  blood  stream,  from  the 
heart  as  the  pumping  station,  following  it 
through  the  body,  and  to  be  able  to  locate 
the  points  where  bleeding  can  be  most 
effectively  and  easily  stopped.  The  blood,  as 
it  leaves  the  heart,  travels  through  the 
arteries.  These  arteries,  large  at  the  source, 
branch  off  into  smaller  arteries  and  re- 
branch, diminishing  in  size  until  the  very 
smallest  network  of  vessels  is  formed,  which 
are  known  as  capillaries.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  between  the  bleeding  from  an 
artery  and  that  of  a vein.  Arterial  bleeding 
differs  from  veinous  bleeding  in  that  in  the 
former  the  blood  comes  in  spurts,  where  in 
the  latter  case,  there  is  an  even  flow. 

There  are  several  methods  of  controlling 
profuse  bleeding.  Recognized  methods  are  by 
digital  pressure,  which  simply  means  the 
application  of  finger  pressure  at  a point 
where  the  arteries  lie  close  enough  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  that  the  flow  of  blood 
can  be  stopped.  This  is  the  first  method  that 
should  be  tried  and  usually  will  stop  the 
most  severe  case  of  bleeding.  Fig.  1 shows 
the  location  of  eleven  of  these  “pressure 
points.”  They  should  be  memorized,  so  that 
in  an  emergency  one  can  see  at  a glance, 
from  the  location  of  the  bleeding,  where  to 
apply  the  pressure  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
results  at  once.  The  second  method  of  blood 
control  is  the  application  of  direct  pressure 
to  the  wound.  If  a sterile  compress  is  not 
at  hand,  although  it  is  preferable  that  one 
be  used,  place  the  fingers  directly  over  the 
wound.  Although  the  first  method  of  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood  at  the  nearest  pressure 
point  between  the  wound  and  the  heart 
will  allow  the  blood  already  collected  on 
the  wound  to  coagulate,  and  form  a clot 
when  direct  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
wound.  Care  must  be  taken  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released  lest  the  clot  is  disturbed  and 
the  bleeding  start  all  over  again.  If  this  oc- 
curs it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a tourni- 
quet. The  tourniquet  is  a very  efficient  in- 
strument in  trained  hands,  but  the  danger  of 
the  loss  of  a limb  due  to  neglect  in  the  use 
of  it  makes  it  very  dangerous  if  the  person 
using  it  is  at  all  neglectful.  The  tourniquet 
must  be  applied  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart,  the  two  places  where  they  can  be 
best  applied  are  about  a hand’s  width  below 
the  armpit  and  the  same  distance  below  the 
groin.  Most  automobile  first  aid  kits  have  in 
them  an  army  field  type  tourniquet,  which 
is  simply  a web  strap  with  a buckle  attached 
and  a pad  underneath  the  buckle.  It  is  quite 
all  right  to  use  the  tourniquet  in  the  most 
severe  cases  of  bleeding,  but  remember  that 
the  pressure  must  be  released  every  15  to 
20  minutes  or  due  to  lack  of  blood  passing 
through  the  vessel,  gangrene  will  set  in  and 
the  loss  of  the  limb  will  result.  Cold  appli- 
cations will  very  often  cause  the  bleeding  to 


subside  sufficient  for  a clot  to  form.  It  usu- 
ally takes  from  3 to  4 minutes  for  a clot  to 
form  and  in  severe  cases,  longer,  so  patience 
must  be  exercised  if  results  are  to  be  attained. 
Another  method  of  slowing  the  flow  of  blood 
is  by  elevation.  Try  to  keep  the  wound 
elevated  higher  than  the  level  of  the  heart. 
Fig.  2 shows  the  application  of  the  various 
methods  of  blood  control. 

Possibly  the  greatest  concern  of  a physi- 
cian, -when  a patient  is  brought  to  him  after 
an  accident  is  SHOCK.  Few  people  realize 
the  danger  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
nervous  system  undergoes  a severe  shock 
after  practically  every  injury.  Shock  is  often 
the  cause  of  death  even  though  the  wounds 
of  the  victim  have  been  properly  attended 
to.  The  reaction  of  shock  may  start  im- 
mediately after  the  accident,  or  it  may  not 
be  noticed  until  after  several  hours  have 
elapsed.  Whether  signs  of  shock  are  present 
or  not  a great  deal  of  concern  can  be  saved 
the  physician  if  proper  treatment  is  given 
immediately.  Since  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  shock  is  caused  by  a stagnation  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  abdomen,  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  this  condition,  and  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  patient  warm. 
If  a blanket  is  handy  slip  it  underneath  him 
if  at  all  possible  and  wrap  him  in  it.  If  no 
other  covering  is  immediately  available  use 
your  coat  or  other  articles  of  clothing.  Heat  is 
of  utmost  importance,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  abdomen,  and  if  the  accident  should 
occur  in  the  woods  where  hot  water  bottles 
or  other  forms  of  hot  applications  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  necessary  to  heat  stones 
and  apply  them  to  the  abdomen,  being  care- 
ful not  to  cause  bums  by  excessive  heat. 
Another  thing  to  remember  in  the  preven- 
tion of  shock  is  to  try  to  get  the  patient 
in  a position  so  that  the  head  is  low  and 
elevate  the  lower  limbs.  In  such  emergencies 
one  must  often  shift  with  the  best  material 
that  is  at  hand,  and  in  the  woods  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prop  the  legs  up  on  a tree  limb 
or  anything  that  may  be  handy.  Stimulants 
aid  materially  in  the  prevention  of  shock 
as  they  have  a tendency  to  aid  the  circula- 
tion and  if  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
are  available,  a teaspoonful  in  a half  a glass 
of  water  is  highly  recommended,  however, 
in  the  woods  where  this  is  not  always  at 
hand,  hot  coffee,  tea,  or  even  hot  water 
will  prove  valuable.  There  is  also  a “don’t” 
connected  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  and 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  where 
bleeding  is  profuse,  a stimulant  would  only 
tend  to  cause  the  bleeding  to  become  worse, 
and  they  should  never  be  given  until  the 
bleeding  has  stopped. 

There  are  several  classes  of  wounds,  the 
most  treacherous  of  which  is  the  puncture 
type.  The  reason  for  referring  to  this  type 
of  wound  as  being  treacherous  is  because 
they  do  not  bleed  much,  and  therefore, 


nature  is  hampered  in  the  cleaning  process. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  apply  any  antiseptic 
down  into  the  wound  where  the  real  danger 
lies.  Tetanus  germs  are  often  carried  into 
punctures  and  unless  a good  antiseptic  is 
used  to  cleanse  the  wound  thoroughly, 
Lock  Jaw  may  result.  Less  serious  from 
a standpoint  of  infection,  but  more  apt  to 
bleed  profusely  are  wounds  known  as  lacer- 
ations or  clean  cuts  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

The  most  valuable  bandage  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Triangle  bandage.  These 
bandages  are  40"  across  the  base,  and  are 
so  well  adapted  for  the  practice  of  first  aid 
that  practically  any  part  of  the  body  can 
be  protected  with  them,  and  every  person 
who  goes  into  the  woods  should  carry  at 
least  two  of  these  bandages.  The  bandage 
can  be  used  in  the  triangular  shape  or  folded 
into  a cravat  type  bandage.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3. 

The  ankle  bandage  illustrated  is  a very 
satisfactory  method  of  quickly  and  securely 
supporting  an  overturned  ankle,  which  is 
so  common  in  the  rigorous  exercise  of 
mountain  climbing,  when  on  hunting  or  fish- 
ing excursions.  There  are  several  places 
where  two  triangles  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  making  a complete  covering 
for  a wound,  so  it  is  a great  help  if  there 
are  two  of  these  handy  should  an  accident 
occur.  Fig.  4 shows  a few  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  bandages  can  be  put.  The 
roller  type  bandage  has  its  uses,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  bind  a wound  tightly  it  has 
its  advantages,  but  if  the  outdoorsman  will 
carry  one  or  two  sealed  sterile  gauze  com- 
presses, a bottle  of  2%  iodine,  and  two 
triangle  bandages,  he  can  at  least  avert 
severe  danger  from  the  hazards  of  infection 
from  the  average  type  wound  suffered  while 
in  the  woods.  I would  suggest,  especially 
for  the  person  who  roams  the  woods  in 
snake  infested  areas,  the  addition  of  a snake 
bite  outfit.  High  topped  shoes  or  boots 
are  mighty  good  protection  for  the  lower 
limbs  and  we  are  told  that  about  75%  of 
snake  bites  are  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  also 
about  22%  are  on  the  hands  and  arms. 
Severe  pain  results  from  the  bite  of  a pois- 
onous snake,  and  loss  of  life  can  easily  occur 
if  facilities  are  not  at  hand  for  taking  the 
proper  precautions.  One  can  easily  discern 
between  the  bites  of  a poisonous  and  that 
of  a non-poisonous  snake  in  that  the  bite 
of  a poisonous  snake  leaves  only  two  small 
punctures  while  the  non-poisonous  type 
usually  leaves  a series  of  small  scratches, 
often  in  the  shape  of  a-  semi-circle.  If  the 
bite  happens  to  be  from  a snake  of  the 
poisonous  type  the  member  will  begin  to 
swell  almost  immediately,  pain  becomes 
severe  and  the  patient  will  show  signs  of 
shock. 

The  snake  bite  outfit  consists  of  a small 
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lancet,  iodine,  a tourniquet  and  either  a 
suction  cup  or  syringe  for  drawing  the 
venom  from  the  wound.  The  one  in  the 
illustration  is  the  syringe  which  I personally 
prefer,  and  carry  during  the  fishing  season. 
Directions  for  the  use  of  these  outfits  are 
given  with  them.  If  a person  were  to  treat 
a snake  bite  without  the  advantage  of  a 
regulation  outfit,  the  following  procedure 
would  prove  of  value.  Make  an  improvised 
tourniquet  from  a handkerchief,  tie,  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  at  hand  and  tie  it  tightly 
around  the  limb  just  above  the  bite.  When 
we  say  tight,  we  mean  that  it  should  be 
tight  enough  to  prevent  the  blood  from 
getting  back  through  the  veins,  but  not  tight 
enough  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  through 
the  arteries,  as  bleeding  must  be  induced 
in  order  to  draw  with  it  as  much  of  the 
venom  as  possible.  Don’t  forget  to  loosen 
the  tourniquet  for  a minute  after  each  15 
minutes  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
tight  around  the  limb.  With  a sharp  in- 
strument (a  hunting  knife  if  necessary) 
make  cross  incisions  on  each  of  the  fang 
marks  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Make  sure  to  sterilize  the  knife  before 
cutting  and  if  no  other  means  are  at  hand, 
s;mply  run  a match  along  the  blade.  If  no 
other  means  of  suction  is  at  hand,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  apply  suction  by  means  of 
the  mouth.  This  is  a hazardous  practice 
as  infection  may  be  caused  in  teeth  and 
gums,  but  the  life  of  a human  is  at  stake 
and  after  all,  that  is  the  first  consideration. 
Treat  the  patient  for  shock  as  previously 
described,  and  get  him  to  a physician  as  soon 
as  possible.  Remember  that  liquor  is  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  handling  of  a case 
of  snake  bite.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cause 
suction  by  means  of  the  mouth  ask  the 
physician  to  give  you  treatment  to  prevent 
possible  infection.  Suction  should  be  given 
for  about  15  minutes  of  each  hour  until  the 
case  is  turned  over  to  a physician.  A per- 
son suffering  from  the  bite  of  a poisonous 
snake  should  never  be  allowed  to  move 
more  than  necessary,  in  order  to  combat 
the  possibility  of  the  venom  following 
through  the  blood  stream.  In  the  woods  an 
improvised  stretcher  can  be  made  from  two 
poles  and  several  coats.  The  poles  are 
simply  passed  through  the  sleeves  of  the 
coats,  allowing  enough  bearing  space  for  the 
patient  to  lie  comfortably. 

Artificial  Respiration 

Every  outdoorsman  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  principals  of  artificial 
respiration.  The  most  common  acci- 
dent where  the  use  of  artificial  respiration 
would  be  of  value  to  the  outdoorsman  is 
drowning.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prev- 
alent among  many  people  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  in  cases  of  drowning  is  to  roll 
a patient  over  a barrel  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  water  and  if  the  patient  does  not  re- 
spond to  that  treatment  there  isn’t  much 
remaining  to  do.  This  erroneous  idea  has 
cost  the  lives  of  many  people  that  might 
have  been  saved  had  proper  treatment  been 
applied.  The  prone  pressure  method,  known 
as  the  Schafer  method  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  efficient  method,  especially 
for  cases  of  drowning.  This  is  applied  by 
placing  the  patient  stomach  down,  right  arm 
extended  overhead,  and  the  left  arm  bent 
into  such  a position  that  the  right  side  of 
the  face  can  rest  on  the  left  hand,  making 
sure  that  the  mouth  and  nose  are  not 
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obstructed  for  easy  breathing.  Kneel  over 
the  patient  in  a straddling  position  with 
your  knees  about  parallel  with  his  and  place 
the  hands  on  the  shoulders.  This  will  give 
you  the  feel  of  the  best  position  for  your 
knees  and  they  can  then  be  adjusted  so 
that  you  can  work  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  pressure  directed  at  the 
proper  spot.  Now  draw  the  hands  down 
to  the  small  of  the  back,  with  the  fingers 
parallel  and  resting  on  the  lower  ribs.  Keep- 
ing the  arms  in  a straight  position  bring 
the  weight  of  the  body  gradually  forward 
so  that  the  weight  of  your  torso  is  eased 
upon  the  patient.  Swing  back  to  a sitting 
position,  thereby  releasing  the  pressure,  and 
repeat  the  forward  swing  as  first  described. 
The  forward  motion  should  take  about  two 
seconds  and  then  repeated  after  a two  second 
interval.  This  time  allows  for  15  complete 
respirations  to  a minute.  This  procedure 
must  be  continued  for  several  hours  in  some 
cases,  and  should  be  continued  until  rigor 
mortis  sets  in  and  a doctor  advises  the  dis- 
continuance of  treatment,  for  as  long  as  a 
spark  of  life  remains  there  may  always  be 
hope  of  fanning  that  spark  into  flame.  While 
you  may  be  endeavoring  to  encourage  res- 
piration a second  person  should  be  busy 
seeing  to  it  that  the  patient  is  warm  and 
treated  as  a shock  case.  When  the  patient 
does  finally  revive,  do  not  allow  him  to 
stand  or  even  sit  up  as  the  ordeal  he  has 
gone  through  was  strenuous  and  the  heart 
will  be  still  too  weak  to  stand  any  exertion. 
Keep  him  warm  and  give  a stimulant  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  take  it. 

Fractures 

Among  the  accidents  that  frequently  occur 
in  the  woods  and  are  sadly  neglected  be- 
cause of  insufficient  knowledge  of  first  aid, 
are  fractures.  Fractures  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  These  are  known  as  simple 
end  compound.  In  the  simple  fracture  the 
bone  is  broken,  but  there  is  no  wound  in 
the  skin  adjoining  the  break.  In  the  com- 
pound fracture,  a break  in  the  skin,  usually 
from  a bone  protruding  through  the  skin, 
is  present.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  de- 
tect a fracture.  One  must  sometimes  rely 
rn  the  patient  to  inform  you  as  to  whether, 
by  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb,  or  the  grating 
cf  the  broken  bone,  the  bone  has  actually 
been  fractured,  so  a good  rule  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  in  case  of  any  uncertainty, 
such  cases  should  always  be  treated  as  frac- 
tures. Let  the  doctor  decide  later  the  extent 
of  the  damage  _if  in  doubt.  If  it  is  treated 
as  a fracture  and  it  later  proves  to  be  such 
you  can  feel  assured  that  you  have  averted 
a great  deal  of  suffering.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  a patient  to  a doctor  rather  than 
have  the  doctor  come  to  the  patient,  a splint 
should  always  be  applied  before  the  patient 
is  moved.  In  case  of  a simple  fracture  it  may 
be  well  to  simply  bind  the  fractured  limb 
with  an  improvised  splint  made  from  any- 
thing that  may  be  handy,  whether  it  be  a 
piece  of  shingle,  a folded  newspaper  or  a 
stout  stick.  In  case  of  a compound  frac- 
ture where  the  bone  is  protruding  a more 
delicate  job  may  be  necessary.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  traction  to  draw  the  bone 
back  into  position  and  alleviate  a lot  of 
pain.  The  application  of  traction  is  best 
applied  in  the  woods  by  the  use  of  a stout 
stick  about  twenty  inches  longer  than  the 
limb  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  stick 
must  have  a fork  or  notch  cut  into  each 


end.  If  the  injured  limb  happens  to  be  a 
leg,  place  a loop  of  whatever  material  is 
at  hand  loosely  around  the  thigh  as  high 
up  as  possible  and  fasten  a second  piece  of 
the  same  material  around  the  ankle,  allowing 
two  ends  about  10  to  20  inches  to  remain. 
Treat  the  wound  with  iodine  and  take  the 
necessary  precautions  against  bleeding.  After 
this  has  been  done  place  one  end  of  the  stick 
in  the  loop  as  shown  at  “A”,  Fig.  5 and 
keeping  it  parallel  with  the  leg,  draw  the 
two  ends  of  the  loop  at  “B”  up  tightly  and 
gently  draw  the  bone  into  the  position  shown 
as  “C”.  With  a smaller  stick,  tighten  the 
loop  B,  and  proceed  to  bind  the  splint  to 
the  leg.  In  order  to  make  the  splint  stay  in 
position  a second  splint  should  be  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  and  both  bound 
to  the  leg  with  no  less  than  five  bandages. 
Once  traction  is  applied  to  a broken  bone  it 
must  not  be  released  until  the  application  is 
complete,  lest  the  jagged  ends  of  the  bone  dig 
into  the  flesh  or  perhaps  sever  a blood 
vessel,  and  extreme  care  must  be  exercised 
in  their  use,  especially  if  the  person  applying 
it  is  alone,  as  it  is  a very  exacting  job  to 
draw  the  limb  into  position  without  allowing 
it  to  slip  back.  Don’t  try  to  set  the  bone 
as  that  is  the  work  of  a doctor.  There  are 
splints  made  especially  for  this  work,  but  the 
outdoorsman  must  learn  to  use  the  meager 
materials  he  can  find  in  the  woods. 

This  article  is  written  with  the  hope  that 
more  sportsmen  will  go  into  the  woods  with 
some  preparation  for  the  accidents  that  will 
happen  when  we  least  expect  them,  and  re- 
member that  no  camp  is  complete  without  a 
gcod  First  Aid  cabinet. 


Hon.  John  L.  Neiger 

NEIGER’S  ADDRESS  TO 
FEDERATION 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  address 
of  Hon.  John  L.  Neiger,  member  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  to  the  State  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  their  annual  meeting. 

“Your  Director  offered  for  consideration 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation 
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the  Resolution  absolutely  opposing  the 
Audubon  Society  Feather  Legislation  as 
adopted  in  New  York  State,  this  resolution 
was  unanimously  accepted.  As  the  result 
of  my  fly  tying  experience  and  careful  in- 
vestigation I still  feel  that  this  Federation 
should  oppose  any  such  silly  legislation  and 
should  give  your  Directors  a vote  of  confi- 
dence to  spur  them  to  further  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  any  report  is  practical 
unless  definite  recommendations  are  in- 
cluded to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  time 
and  experience  gained  by  the  individual  re- 
porting to  you,  so  I am  making  some  sug- 
gestions for  you  to  give  consideration  either 
at  this  convention  or  some  time  in  the  future. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Seriously  consider  and  recommend  your 
desires  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
Consider  if  you  want  the  paper  continued  or 
discontinued.  The  Board,  at  present,  feels 
that  the  educational  value  is  well  worth  the 
expense  of  running  this  paper. 

2.  This  organization  should  make  recom- 
mend.'tions  to  Leon  He^erson  or  proper 
authority  advising  that  the/  feel  that  all  full 
time  Game  and  Fish  Wardens  should  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  tires  and  tubes  if  you  feel 
that  their  duties  are  indispensable.  These 
mer,  in  an  emc  "gency,  may  be  called  to 
. s<=\st  the  State  Police  or  other  armed  forces. 
5 .me  Tire  Boards  are  allowing  Wardens 
equipment  at  present,  and  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  this  a uniform  procedure. 

3.  Consider  appointing  a committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
to  make  recommendations  to  us  covering 
/our  ideas  so  that  new  leases  or  agreements 
;an  be  drawn  up  to  insure  the  access  by  the 
public,  with  interference,  for  a period  of 
/ears  after  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
stock  waters  that  have  been  closed  to  public 
ishing  before  our  stocking. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  many  times 
manimously  endorsed  the  purchase  of  lakes 
md  streams  and  in  following  your  instruc- 
;ions  the  Board  has  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  a number  of  lakes  in  the  last  year 
md  in  arranging  to  clear  titles,  make  sur- 
veys, and  carry  on  other  negotiations,  it 
;akes  a great  deal  of  the  Board  members’ 
ndividual  time  to  accomplish  your  desires. 
Perhaps  this  group  will  recommend  that  the 
3oard  establish,  in  the  future,  a department 
'or  purchase  and  care  of  lakes  and  waters 
)wned  and  to  be  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Pish  Commissioners  in  the  future. 

5.  Your  Board  has  hired  an  experienced 
isherman,  who  is  also  a writer  and  has  had 
:xperience  in  lecturing  in  schools  along  con- 
;ervation  lines.  This  was  done  with  the 
bought  that  Federation  Educational  Com- 
nittee  has  had  definite  ideas  on  teaching 
:onservation  in  the  schools  and  that  this 
nan  could  work  in  close  harmony  with  them. 
Charles  Fox,  our  new  employee,  is  to  work 
ip  this  department  for  our  Board  and  is 
tlso  to  be  available  to  address  Sportsmen’s 
Meetings  where  members  of  the  Board  or 
he  Commissioner  is  not  available.  This 
'’ederation  should  make  definite  recommen- 
lations  to  our  Board  after  consulting  your 
educational  Committee  so  that  satisfactory 
ectures  and  demonstrations  are  organized 
ind  presented,  giving  the  information  de- 
finable to  the  children  in  the  schools  so  they 
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appreciate  this  sport  we  are  endeavoring  to 
provide. 

6.  In  the  buying  of  lakes,  waters  and  lands, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  purchase  ad- 
joining land  to  get  desirable  water.  This 
brings  up  new  conditions  and  situations  on 
which  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
should  have  your  opinion  and  expression. 
Inasmuch  as  I have  been  informed  that  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  cannot  under 
present  laws  dispose  of  anything  we  own, 
your  organization  might  desire  to  sponsor  a 
change  in  the  existing  laws  to  allow  the 
Board  to  dispose  of  land  the  Board  owns  at 
a reasonable  figure  to  the  Game  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and  in  addition  allow  the  Fish  Commission 
to  trade  with  either  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  or  the  Game  Commission,  land 
unusable  to  us  under  our  set  up  for  water 
in  territory  which  the  other  departments 
own,  and  would  consider  exchanging  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

7.  This  organization  should  assist  in  draw- 
ing up  a new  bait  law  that  will  be  more 
workable  and  stop  some  bad  leaks  in  hand- 
ling bait  that  are  not  controllable  at  present 
under  the  present  laws.  After  a satisfactory 
bill  as  partly  outlined  in  resolutions  by  the 
Northeast  Division  is  drawn  up,  then  this 
organization  could  very  well  sponsor  it 
through  the  law  making  channels. 

“Your  Director  has  always  cooperated  with 
any  of  the  Board  members  when  they  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  fishing  waters  or 
the  transfer,  hiring  or  dismissal  of  wardens 
in  their  sections  of  the  State.  I have  con- 
tinually advocated  increasing  the  hatchery 
production.  Where  questions  of  policy  have 
arisen  covering  more  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment or  better  public  relations  I have  been 
closely  guided  by  the  desires  of  this  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  their  Board 
of  Directors.  I have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  make  the  employees  jobs  better  ones  and 
assisted,  in  a small  way,  in  getting  the  Fish 
Wardens  their  increases. 

“I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
building  for  the  Fish  Commission  better 
relations  with  the  public  and  you,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  sportsmen.” 


MAJOR  BASS  WATERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


N answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the 

Angler  offers  herewith  a list  of  out- 
standing streams  for  bass  in  the  various 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  their  approximate 
locations  and  highway  routes  by  which  they 
are  reached. 

Adams  County 

Conewago  Creek,  black  bass,  East  Berlin, 
Rt.  234;  Bermudian  Creek,  black  bass,  York 
Springs,  Rt.  15;  Conewago  Creek,  S.  Br.,  New 
Oxford,  Rt.  30;  Marsh  Creek,  Seven  Stars, 
Rt.  30. 

Armstrong  County 

Allegheny  River,  Kittanning,  Rt.  422; 
Buffalo  Creek,  Worthington,  Rt.  422. 

Beaver  County 

Beaver  River,  Little  N.  Fork,  Darlington, 


Rt.  51;  Connoquenessing  Creek,  Harmony 
Junction,  Rt.  528. 

Bedford  County 

Bobs  Creek,  Pavia,  Rt.  869;  Dunnings 
Creek,  Cessna,  Rt.  220;  Gordon  Lake,  Cen- 
terville, Rt.  220;  Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River, 
Everett,  Rt.  30;  Wills  Creek,  Hyndman,  Rt. 
96. 

Berks  County 

Maiden  Creek,  West  Hamburg,  Rt.  22; 
Manatawney  Creek,  Griesemersville,  Rt.  662; 
Ontelaunce  Lake,  Leesport,  Rt.  122;  Little 
Swatara  Creek,  Bethel,  Rt.  22;  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  Bernville,  Rt.  83. 

Blair  County 

Raystown  Br.  Juniata  River,  Williamsburg, 
Rt.  866. 

Bradford  County 

Chemung  River,  Athens,  Rt.  220;  N.  Br. 
Susquehanna  River,  Towanda,  Rt.  6. 

Bucks  County 

Lehigh  Coal  & Navigation  Company  Canal, 
Morrisville,  Rt.  32;  Neshaminy  Creek,  Hul- 
meville,  Rt.  263;  Little  Neshaminy  Creek, 
Neshaminy,  Rt.  611;  N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen 
Creek,  Sellersville,  Rt.  309;  East  Swamp 
Creek,  Quakertown,  Rt.  309;  Tohickon  Creek, 
Quakertown,  Rt.  309. 

Butler  County 

Connoquenessing  Creek,  Renfrew,  Rt.  68; 
Slippery  Rock  Creek,  Elliotts  Mills,  Rt.  108; 
Wolf  Creek,  Butler,  Rt.  8. 


Centre  County 

Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Howard,  Rt.  64. 
Chester  County 

Brandywine  Creek,  West  Chester,  Rt.  100; 
E.  Br.  Brandywine  Creek,  Downingtown,  Rt. 
30;  N.  Br.  Brandywine  Creek,  Coatesville,  Rt. 
30;  French  Creek,  Phoenixville,  Rt.  23. 

Clarion  County 

Allegheny  River,  Foxburg,  Rt.  238;  Red 
Bank  Creek,  New  Bethlehem,  Rt.  66. 


Clearfield  County 

Chest  Creek,  MahafEey,  Rt.  26;  Sandylick 
Creek,  DuBois,  Rt.  219. 


Clinton  County 

Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Lock  Haven,  Rt.  120; 
Kettle  Creek,  Westport,  Rt.  120;  Pine  Creek, 
Jersey  Shore,  Rt.  220. 

Columbia  County 

Fishing  Creek,  Bloomsburg,  Rt.  11;  Hunt- 
ingdon Creek,  Fort,  Rt.  339. 

Crawford  County 

Conneaut  Creek,  Conneautville,  Rt  18; 
Conneaut  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake,  Rt.  6;  Cusse- 
wago  Creek,  Meadville,  Rt.  322;  Oil  Creek, 
Hyde  town,  Rt.  8;  French  Creek,  Cambridge 
Spr.,  Rt.  19;  Pymatuning  Resv.  Jamestown, 
Rt.  322. 

Cumberland  County 

Conodoguinet  Creek,  Carlisle,  Rt.  11;  Sus- 
quehanna River,  New  Cumberland,  Rt.  5. 


Dauphin  County 

Conewago  Creek,  Elizabethtown,  Rt.  230; 
Susquehanna  River,  Middletown,  Rt.  230; 
Wildwood  Lake,  Harrisburg,  Rt.  11. 

Delaware  County 

Chester  Creek,  Media,  Rt.  1;  Darby  Creek, 
Media,  Rt.  1. 
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Erie  County 

Conneaut  Creek,  Albion,  Rt.  18;  Edinboro 
Lake,  Edinboro,  Rt.  99;  French  Creek,  Mill 
Village,  Rt.  6;  S.  Br.  French  Creek,  Union 
City,  Rt.  6;  W.  Br.  French  Creek,  Wattsburg, 
Rt.  8;  LeBoeuf  Lake,  Waterford,  Rt.  19;  Lake 
Erie,  Erie,  Rt.  19. 

Forest  County 

Allegheny  River,  Tionesta,  Rt.  62. 

Franklin  County 

Conococheague  Creek,  Greencastle,  Rt.  11; 
W.  Br.  Conococheague,  Mercersburg,  Rt.  16; 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  Orrstown,  Rt.  433. 

Greene  County 

Browns  Fork  Creek,  Waynesburg,  Rt.  18; 
Dunkard  Creek,  Bobtown,  Rt.  88;  S.  Fk.  Ten 
Mile  Creek,  Waynesburg,  Rt.  18;  Wheeling 
Creek,  Wind  Ridge,  Rt.  21;  N.  Fk.  Wheeling 
Creek,  Wind  Ridge,  S.  Fk.  Wheeling  Creek, 
Wind  Ridge;  Whiteley  Creek,  Greensboro, 
Rt.  88. 

Huntingdon  County 

Aughwick  Creek,  Orbisonia,  Rt.  522;  Juni- 
ita  River,  Mill  Creek,  Rt.  22;  Frankstown 
Br.  Juniata  River,  Water  Street,  Rt.  22;  Rays- 
town  Br.  Juniata  River,  Saxton,  Rt.  26; 
Standing  Stone  Creek,  Huntingdon,  Rt.  22; 
Sideling  Hill  Creek,  Shade  Gap  Rt.  522. 

Indiana  County 

Lt.  Mahoning  Creek,  Rochester  Mills,  Rt. 
136. 

Jefferson  County 

Red  Bank  Creek,  Summerville,  Rt.  28;  Lt. 
Sandy  Creek,  Cool  Springs,  Rt.  36. 

Juniata  County 

Juniata  River,  Port  Royal,  Rt.  75;  Tusco- 
•aro  Creek,  Port  Royal. 

Lackawanna  County 

N.  Br.  Susquehanna  River,  Ransom,  Rt. 
129. 

Lancaster  County 

Big  Chickies  Creek,  Mt.  Joy,  Rt.  230; 
localico  Creek,  Denver,  Rt.  222;  Conestoga 
Ireek,  Hinkletown,  Rt.  322;  Conowingo  Dam, 
Ihestnut  Level;  Holtwood  Dam,  Pequea,  Rt. 
>24;  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  Washington  Boro,  Rt. 
41;  Middle  Creek,  Lincoln,  Rt.  322;  Muddy 
Ireek,  Bowmansville,  Rt.  73;  Octoraro  Creek, 
Juarryville,  Rt.  222;  Susquehanna  River 
Columbia,  Rt.  30. 

Lawrence  County 

N.  Fk.  Lt.  Beaver  River,  Beaver  Falls, 
it.  18;  Neshannock  Creek,  New  Wilmington, 
It.  18;  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek,  New  Wilming- 
on,  Rt.  18;  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  Ellwood 
lity,  Rt.  88. 

Lebanon  County 

Lt.  Swatara  Creek,  Jonestown,  Rt.  22. 

Luzerne  County 

Harvey’s  Lake,  Harvey’s  Lake,  Rt.  415. 

Lycoming  County 

Loyalsock  Creek,  Montoursville,  Rt.  15; 
iycoming  Creek,  Williamsport,  Rt.  230;  Pine 
-reek,  Waterville,  Rt.  44. 

McKean  County 

Allegheny  River,  Port  Allegany,  Rt.  6; 
)swayo  Creek,  Shinglehouse,  Rt.  44. 

Mercer  County 

Cool  Spring  Creek,  Mercer,  Rt.  19;  Nes- 
annock  Creek,  Mercer,  Rt.  19;  Pymatuning 
'reek,  Clarksville,  Rt.  18;  Sandy  Creek, 
heakleyville,  Rt.  19;  Sandy  Lake,  Sandy 


Note  the  magnificent  girth  on  this  42  pound 
muskellunge  caught  last  season  in  Conneaut 
Lake  by  James  R.  Baird  of  Aliquippa. 

Lake,  Rt.  62;  Shenango  River,  Greenville,  Rt. 
18. 

Mifflin  County 

Juniata  River,  Lewistown,  Rt.  322. 

Monroe  County 

Delaware  River,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Rt. 
611. 

Montgomery  County 

Perkiomen  Creek,  Perkiomenville,  Rt.  29; 
N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Schwenksville, 
Rt.  29;  N.  W.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Red  Hill, 
Rt.  29;  Pennypack  Creek,  Bethayres,  Rt.  63; 
Ridge  Valley  Creek,  Sumneytown,  Rt.  63; 
Skippack  Creek,  Skippack,  Rt.  73;  W.  Br. 
Swamp  Creek,  Gilbertsville,  Rt.  73. 

Montour  County 

Chillisquaque  Creek,  Washingtonville,  Rt. 
54. 

Northampton  County 

Delaware  River,  Black  Bass,  Easton,  Rt. 
611. 

Northumberland  County 

Mahantango  Creek,  Dalmatia,  Rt.  15. 

Perry  County 

Susquehanna  River,  Marysville,  Rt.  14; 
Juniata  River,  Millerstown,  Rt.  322;  Sher- 
mans Creek,  Blain,  Rt.  274. 


James  R.  Baird  of  Aliquippa  displays  the 
vicious  head  of  the  big  muskellunge  he  caught 
last  season  in  Conneaut  Lake.  It  weighed  42 
pounds. 


Pike  County 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Hawley,  Rt.  6;  Del- 
aware River,  Milford,  #Rt.  6. 

Schuylkill  County 

Mahantango  Creek,  Klingertown,  Lt.  Swa- 
tara Creek,  Pine  Grove,  Rt.  443. 

Snyder  County 

N.  Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mills,  Rt.  35;  Middle  Creek,  Middleburg,  Rt. 
522;  Penns  Creek,  Selinsgrove,  Rt.  11. 

Somerset  County 

Youghiogheny  River,  Confluence,  Rt.  53. 

Susquehanna  County 

N.  Br.  Susquehanna  River,  Hallstead,  Rt.  11. 
Union  County 

Buffalo  Creek,  Mifflinburg,  Rt.  45;  Penns 
Creek,  New  Berlin,  Rt.  304;  White  Deer  Hole 
Creek,  Allenwood,  Rt.  404. 

Venango  County 

Allegheny  River,  Oil  City,  Rt.  8;  French 
Creek,  Utica,  Rt.  964;  Sandy  Creek,  Pecon, 
Rt.  8. 

Warren  County 

Allegheny  River,  Warren,  Rt.  6;  Cone- 
wango  Creek,  Akelev,  Rt.  62. 

Washington  County 

Buffalo  Creek,  Avella,  Rt.  28;  Lt.  Chartiers 
Creek,  Eighty-four,  Rt.  31;  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
Marianna,  Rt. 

Wayne  County 

Delaware  River,  Equinunk,  Rt.  90;  Wallen- 
paupack Lake,  Hawley,  Rt.  6. 

Wyoming  County 

N.  Br.  Susquehanna  River,  Laceyville,  Rt, 
6;  Tunkhannock  Creek,  Tunkhannock,  Rt.  6. 

York  County 

Bermudian  Creek,  Wellsville,  Rt.  74;  S.  Br. 
Codorous  Creek,  Sevens  Valley,  Rt.  616; 
Conewago  Creek,  East  Berlin,  Rt  194;  Lt 
Conewago  Creek,  Zion  View,  Rt  111;  Sus- 
quehanna River,  WrigbtsviMe,  Rt.  30. 
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The  Lieutenant  Goes  Nuts 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

his  time  to  the  boys  in  service.  He  had  been 
offered  a commission  but  hadn’t  accepted.  He 
was  too  old  to  be  tied  down,  he  said.  As 
though  all  doctors  weren’t  slaves  to  their 
profession. 

Lieut  looked  over  the  eddy,  waiting  to  see 
where  the  shad  would  show  their  dorsal 
fins  as  they  came  to  the  surface.  When  a 
real  run  of  shad  is  on,  they  often  make  the 
water  boil  as  they  roll  to  the  surface.  Ap- 
parently they  are  not  feeding  but  cruising 
around  and  around,  rolling  at  the  surface 
at  fairly  regular  intervals.  Maybe  some  ich- 
thyologist can  explain  why — if  it’s  of  any 
importance. 

When  the  shad  showed  themselves,  Lieut 
directed  Doc  to  row  along  beside  them,  some 
twenty  feet  away.  He  cast  his  fly  upstream 
and  beyond  the  fish,  pulling  it  across  the 
current  in  small,  quick  jerks.  After  a couple 
of  tries,  he  managed  to  float  the  fly  in  front 
of  the  shad. 

As  the  fly  came  past,  first  one,  then  an- 
other of  the  shad  swam  forward  to  look  at  it. 
One  made  a half-hearted  effort  to  take  it — 
changed  his  mind  and  floated  back  into  the 
school. 

Lieut  was  tense — the  only  symptom  he 
ever  gave  of  being  excited.  A few  more  casts 
and  he  changed  to  a fly  of  another  color. 
All  this  time  the  shad  were  moving  about. 
To  follow  them,  Lieut  stood  in  the  boat  and 
directed  Doc.  He  was . either  too  far  up- 
stream or  downstream,  too  close  or  too  far 
away  from  the  fish — so  Lieut  informed  him. 
All  fishermen  know  how  that  is — when  you 
are  fishing,  the  guy  at  the  oars  never  can 
read  your  mind  and  is  never  just  where  you 
want  him  to  row  you. 

Flies  were  changed — first,  in  color,  then  in 
size.  The  shad  showed  just  enough  interest 
to  keep  Lieut  full  of  expectancy.  As  the 
flies  grew  smaller,  the  shad’s  interest  seemed 
to  increase.  Once  in  a while  one  would 
make  a real  pass  at  the  lure  but  never  took 
hold  in  earnest. 

Finally  Lieut  put  on  a very  small  yellow 
fly  with  a silver  body  and  a red  tail.  A hatch 
of  yellow  drakes  had  started  and  that  seemed 
the  logical  choice.  Yet,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  the  shad  were  not  feeding. 

Casting  across  stream  as  before,  the  fly 
came  around  in  front  of  the  shad  in  a fast 
sweep,  due  to  the  current.  A shad  came  for- 
ward to  meet  it,  missed ' and  followed  along 
behind,  making  quick  jabs  at  the  yellow 
object.  Once  it  took  hold  of  the  tail  end  and 
spit  it  out  instantly,  so  that  Lieut’s  strike 
only  yanked  the  fly  clear  of  the  water. 

Again  and  again  other  shad  repeated  this 
attack  until  finally  they  all  lost  interest. 
The  Lieutenant  was  confident  he  had  the 
right  fly.  But  how  to  handle  it  so  that  the 
shad  would  take  it  deep  enough  for  him  to 
set  the  hook  was  now  his  problem. 

As  the  fly  swung  past  the  fish,  he  noticed 
how  the  line  bellied  in  the  current  and  was 
pulled  at  a fast  clip.  Possibly  a slower  float 
was  needed.  He  tried  casting  upstream  from 
below  the  fish.  Giving  a natural  float  brought 
no  response.  Jerking  the  fly  downstream  only 
added  speed  but  no  action  from  the  shad. 
The  answer  must  be  to  cast  downstream  and 
work  the  fly  up  the  current.  In  this  way, 
any  speed  desired  could  be  maintained. 

So  he  had  Doc  row  directly  in  front  of  the 
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school  of  shad.  He  then  cast  down  below  the 
fish  and  pulled  the  fly  slowly  up  past  them. 
Nothing  happened.  The  fish  were  not  at  all 
interested. 

Then  he  let  the  fly  float,  by  jerks,  back 
down  to  them.  Still  no  interest.  After  a few 
tries,  the  fish  suddenly  pulled  off  to  one 
side.  Lieut  cast  down  and  over  in  front  of 
them.  The  fly  was  pulled  across  the  current 
for  a short  distance  and  again  the  shad 
showed  interest,  one  following  the  yellow 
feathers  and  taking  a taste  of  the  tail. 

By  this  time  the  line  had  straightened  out 
so  that  the  fish  and  fly  were  directly  down- 
stream and  the  fly  could  be  slowed  down. 
The  shad  followed  it  when  it  moved  fast — 
stopped  when  the  fly  stopped.  The  Lieutenant 
grinned.  He  had  one  more  trick  up  his  rod 
and,  since  it  worked  like  magic  on  bass, 
he’d  gamble  it  would  work  now. 

Often,  when  a bass  follows  a plug  or  fly 
and  will  not  take — one  can  almost  force  the 
lure  into  its  mouth  by  a quick  retrieve  and 
a sudden  stop.  As  the  lure  darts  ahead  fast, 
the  fish  rushes  after  it.  The  quick  stop,  with 
the  current  carrying  the  lure  backward, 
makes  the  fish  actually  bump  into  it.  The 
fish  instinctively  opens  its  mouth  to  fight  the 
object,  then  closes  down  on  it.  If  one  is 
quick  enough  and  sets  the  hook  at  that  in- 
stant, the  fish  is  his. 

And  that  is  just  what  the  Lieutenant  did. 
He  stopped  the  lure,  then  quickly  jerked  it 
ahead.  The  fish  rushed  after  it  and,  as  the 
fly  backed  up  at  him,  opened  and  closed  his 
mouth.  At  that  moment  Lieut  struck  and 


While  plugging  in  French  Creek,  Jim  Bray 
of  Carlton  caught  this  fine  20  pound  muskie 
last  season.  It  was  43 yz  inches  in  length  and 
its  stomach  contained  a 7 yz  inch  stone  catfish 
and  remains  of  a two  pound  carp.  Thrill 
aplenty,  writes  Jim. 


the  first  shad  had  been  hooked  on  a fly  in 
the  upper  Delaware. 

Shad  don’t  look  so  big  from  above.  But 
they  are  deep  and  flat  and  put  up  a great 
fight.  One  must  not  horse  them,  in  fact  you 
can’t  because  the  mouth  is  too  tender.  So 
the  battle  that  followed  was  more  exciting 
than  a bass  could  have  given.  Even  Doc  grew 
excited.  Evidently  Lieut  had  some  method 
to  his  madness,  at  that. 

After  landing  two  more  shad  on  the  fly, 
Lieut  was  satisfied  that  it  was  no  freak  of 
nature  but  that  even  shad  as  far  up  the 

laware  as  in  the  East  Branch  would  take 
flies  if  properly  presented  to  them. 

Having  proven  his  theory,  the  Lieutenant 
was  now  satisfied  and  suggested  that  they 
go  back  to  their  bass  fishing.  Doc  looked  at 
him  long  and  hard,  trying  to  find  the  right 
words  to  answer.  He  wouldn’t  admit  to  Lieut 
that  he  was  now  as  crazy  as  he  was  and 
wanted  a crack  at  those  shad.  Not  for  all 
the  rods  in  existence.  But  he  was  going  to 
catch  one  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  figured 
the  martyr’s  role  would  fit  him  best. 

“Aw — don’t  stop  on  my  account,  Lieut.  I 
can  stand  it.  And  just  to  prove  I’m  not  sore, 
I’ll  even  try  my  hand  at  your  game.  We 
can  bass-fish  any  old  time.” 

(The  end) 

(Editor’s  note — The  author  took  shad  by 
this  method  on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Delaware.  He  claims  it  is  great  sport  and 
suggests  that  others  try  their  hand  at  it. 
To  his  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  done 
before.  If  it  has,  he  would  appreciate  hearing 
of  it.  Shad  have  been  taken  on  the  fly  in 
the  waters  near  the  mouth  of  rivers  but  ap- 
parently not  after  they  have  spent  enough 
time  in  fresh  water  to  reach  the  headwaters.) 

The  Legends  of  Dusty 
Meadows 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

I 

cast.  The  cool  silvery  night  mist  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  the  stream,  as  the  line 
rolled  out  and  lightly  skimmed  the  water’s 
surface.  Quietly  the  fly  sank  deep  between 
the  crevasses  of  the  rocks. 

The  old  moss  covered  foundation  stones  of 
the  bridge  had  tumbled  into  the  stream. 
Above  this,  the  floor  of  the  bridge  had  caved 
in  forming  a covering  over  the  black  depths 
of  the  pool. 

As  Sir  Samuel’s  famous  “Dusty  Meadow” 
streamer  passed  over  the  entrance  of  the 
pool,  the  water  seemed  to  boil  as  two  large 
trout  raced  each  other  grabbing  at  the 
streamer.  One  trout,  an  enormous  monster 
suddenly  turned  and  faded  off  in  the  black 
shadows.  The  other  trout  almost  as  large,  1 
tried  to  do  the  same,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
tightening  of  the  line  and  the  piercing  hook 
in  his  jaw.  Then  he  broke  the  surface  of 
the  pool  and  plunged  back  into  the  water 
with  a loud  “ker-plunge”. 

The  line  cut  a large  V in  the  water,  as 
the  trout  swam  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  stirring  up  large  clouds  of  muddy 
water.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  reach 
the  safety  of  the  pool  and  the  darkening 
depths  of  the  foundation  stones.  Again  and 
again  the  rod  bent  and  the  line  sang  as  it 
cut  through  the  water. 

One  other  time  during  the  life  of  this 
trout  had  he  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  a hook. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  was  just  a young- 
ster slightly  over  ten  inches.  Strange  as  it  i 
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The  lamprey  eel  is  one  of  the  deadliest  foes  to  f*-esh  water  fish.  Here  one  is  sucking  the  life 
blood  from  a carp  to  which  it  has  attached  it  elf. 


may  seem,  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rod  happened  to  be  the  late  Sir  Samuel.  After 
jdmiring  his  beauty,  and  laughing  at  his 
small  size,  Sir  Samuel  had  gently  placed 
iim  back  into  the  stream.  But  that  was 
many  years  ago.  Now  he  had  grown  into 
i huge  trout.  Never  since  that  time,  had 
his  trout  seen  a feathered  lure.  And  to 
:hink  that  this  evening  just  as  the  curtains 
jf  night  were  being  dropped,  he  had  struck 
it  Sir  Samuel’s  famous  “Dusty  Meadows” 
streamer.  The  same  streamer  that  had 
;aught  his  grandfather  in  the  same  pool  on 
i night  just  like  this  so  long  ago. 

The  battle  was  finally  over  and  there  on 
he  stony  banks  of  the  stream  stood  the 
jowerful,  brawny  outdoorsman,  Fred  Nelson, 
-folding  the  huge  trout  against  the  clouded 
■vening  sky,  he  admired  its  great  length  and 
>eauty. 

It  was  impossible  to  put  the  trout  in  his 
treel,  so  he  slipped  the  old  monster  into 
he  game  bag  of  his  hunting  coat.  The  tips 
if  his  powerful  jaws  protruded  from  one 
md  of  the  game  bag  while  the  tip  of  his 
limy  tail  hung  out  of  the  other.  The  back 
if  his  hunting  coat  hung  smooth  and  tight, 
ike  the  skin  on  a drum,  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  trout. 

Flipping  his  hat  on  the  'back  of  his  head, 
’red  smiled  quietly  and  began  to  take  his 
od  apart.  As  he  was  replacing  the  famous 
ly  between  the  folds  of  his  fly  book,  he 
topped  and  listened.  What  was  that  strange 
ioise,  like  the  humming  of  insects?  “Great 
icot”,  it  wasn’t  the  humming  of  insects,  it 
/as  the  playing  of  the  mighty  organ.  Per- 
piration  dotted  Fred’s  rugged  face  and  a 
arge  lump  seemed  to  form  in  his  throat.  A 
trange  feeling  came  over  him,  as  if  he  were 
eing  watched.  Quietly  he  turned  and  looked 
ack,  a silvery  mist-like  vapor  seemed  to 
urround  the  old  place.  The  roof  with  its 
lany  gables  and  dormers  was  now  dimly 
utlined  against  the  sky.  The  continual 
linking  of  the  lightning  across  the  horizon 
eemed  to  light  up  the  many  stained-glass 
/indows.  The  weird,  haunting  strains  of  the 
owerful  organ  faded  off  into  the  loneliness 
f the  distant  hills  as  the  rugged  figure  of 
'red  Nelson  took  leave  of  the  lonesome  acres 
f “Dusty  Meadows”. 


rwo  Weeks  To  Test  An  Angler 

(Continued,  from  Page  6) 


The  streamer,  left,  and  spider  dry  fly,  right, 
re  excellent  late  season  trout  lures. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  in  this  connec- 
on: 

Use  the  lightest  possible  leader  consistent 
'ith  the  weight  of  fish  you  are  likely  to  en- 
funter  in  your  stream  adventures.  Nine  or 
velve  feet  is  the  minimum  length  for  con- 
! stently  good  results.  In  water  that  is  espe- 
ially  clear  and  still,  leaders  12  to  18  feet 
; i length  are  apropo,  if  you  can  handle  them, 
egardless  of  the  length,  the  leader  point 
mst  taper  down  to  4X  or  5X. 

The  leader  must  be  well  soaked,  and  that 


calls  for  special  attention,  for  the  heat  of 
late  July  quickly  dries  out  the  gut. 

Flies  tied  on  the  lightest  types  of  hooks  are 
essential,  for  with  trout  more  than  ordinar- 
ily wary  a bulky  hook  quickly  arouses 
suspicion.  Small,  light  hooks  allow  the  dry 
fly  to  ride  high  on  the  water. 

Many  anglers  prefer  a tapered  line  for 
late  season  fishing,  because  it  can  be  cast 
with  less  disturbance,  although  this  item  of 
tackle  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Spiders  and  variants  are  especially  good 
hot  weather  flies.  Remember,  this  is  the 
season  when  the  natural  insects  have  reached 
the  lightest  color  stages  in  their  evolution. 
So  the  lighter  colors  of  both  wet  and  dry 
flies  are  called  for. 

Wet  flies  and  nymphs  catch  trout  late  in 
July.  There  are  many  anglers,  in  fact,  who 
use  wet  flies  and  nymphs  throughout  the 
season,  and  in  their  use  follow  the  same 
practices  of  deception  and  care  that  the  dry 
fly  angler  employs. 

It’s  worth  remembering,  also,  that  streamers 
imitate  minnows  in  July  just  as  well  as  they 
do  in  April  or  May,  so  the  streamer  fisher- 
men need  not  hang  up  his  tackle  when 
July  15  comes  around. 

A Time  for  Science 

Finally,  late  July  trout  angling  is  a time 
for  science. 

The  barometer  and  thermometer  should  be 
part  of  every  end  of  the  season  angler’s 
streamside  kit.  Use  of  both  is  fairly  simple. 

July  trouting,  for  example,  is  best  on  a 
rising  barometer  or  on  a steady  high  read- 
ing. Minor  variations  may  be  disregarded, 
but  any  swing  of  more  than  ten  points  means 
trouble.  Fish  always  feed  best  when  the 
general  trend  of  the  barometer  reading  is 
upward. 

Reading  stream  temperatures  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  determine  whether  trout  are 
likely  to  be  present  and  active.  A stream 
temperature  of  60  degrees  is  ideal.  The  range 
from  55  to  67  degrees  is  regarded  as  good, 
but  fishing  is  poor  if  the  water  is  warmer 
than  70  degrees,  or  on  the  other  hand  colder 
than  55  degrees. 


The  weather  is  no  true  indication  of  stream 
temperature  incidentally.  A stream  ther- 
mometer is  the  only  safe  reading. 

Other  weather  points  worth  knowing  are: 

The  coolest  part  of  a summer  day  is  around 
two  hours  after  dawn,  before  the  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  the  water  and  after  the  stream 
has  had  the  entire  night  to  throw  off  some 
of  the  heat  it  absorbed  the  day  before.  Water 
begins  to  cool  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  but 
the  cooling-off  process  usually  is  tediously 
slow. 

Low  water  in  itself  does  not  cause  poor 
trout  fishing;  unduly  warm  water  is  the 
prime  cause  of  an  off  day. 

Often  trout  will  begin  rising  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a July  storm  at  the  end  of  a 
sultry,  hot  period.  Some  anglers  even  have 
found  that  trout  will  strike  during  a down- 
pour of  rain,  and  at  times  in  spite  of  rumbling 
thunder  and  flashing  lightning. 

Late  July  trout  usually  feed  vigorously 
just  as  a stream  is  clearing  after  a storm  that 
has  muddied  the  water  briefly. 

And  as  a last  resort,  if  there  is  no  rise 
in  the  water  due  to  rains  and  the  heat  con- 
tinues unbroken,  the  angler  can  have  a good 
chance  for  success  by  fishing  early  in  the 
morning  or  at  night. 

I think  you  should  be  pretty  well  con- 
vinced by  now  that  the  last  two  weeks  of 
July  are  the  most  fascinating  and  challenging 
of  the  whole  trout  season.  Even  if  you’re 
not  convinced,  I hope  your  curiosity  has 
been  aroused  to  the  point  where  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  your  trout  tackle  is 
not  going  to  be  stored  away  until  the  sun 
sets  July  31. 

BUT  HE'S  FAR  FROM  A LEMON 

The  Eskimo  can’t  read  or  write, 

His  table  ways  are  not  polite; 

Yet  favored  he  appears  to  be 
Beyond  the  likes  of  you  and  me; 

For  when  he  wants  a piece  of  ice 
He  doesn’t  stop  and  ask  the  price; 

He  does  not  have  to  wait  at  all 
But  chops  it  from  the  parlor  wall. 

— Washington  Star. 
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Look ! A Pickerel ! 

(Continued,  from.  Page  9) 

for  some  time.  It  is  the  way  most  fishermen 
jerk  their  lines  when  they  get  a strike.  They 
do  it  as  if  they  have  hooked  the  fish  through 
the  tail  and  feel  that  they  cannot  land  him 
unless  they  jerk  him  inside  out.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  twist  the  wrist  to  set  a hook. 
There  is  no  need  to  lift  any  rod  through  a 
six  foot  arc.  In  fact  too  much  power  may 
jerk  the  hook  clear  of  the  fish’s  mouth,  and 
if  it  doesn’t  do  that  it  certainly  will  enlarge 
the  hole  in  which  the  hook  is  embedded 
which  will  permit  the  fish  to  free  itself  in  a 
cork-screw  lunge  for  freedom. 

So  don’t  strike  too  hard.  Strike  fast,  but 
that’s  a cow  of  another  brand.  Don’t  hurry 
the  landing  of  any  fish,  even  if  he  is  in  a 
mess  of  weeds.  Sure,  try  to  get  him  out  as 
quickly  as  it  is  possible  but  don’t  horse 
him  out.  It  won’t  work.  Not  on  light  tackle. 
Try  to  tire  the  fish  out.  Yes,  this  can  be 
done  even  in  weeds  if  you’ll  just  keep  the 
rod  tip  high  enough  and  the  line  taut  enough 
to  keep  the  head  of  the  fish  above  the  weeds. 
But  even  so  you  may  lose  him.  But  hurry 
any  fish,  and  if  he  happens  to  be  big — ZIP! — 
you  not  only  have  lost  your  fish,  .but  the 
streamer  and  part  of  the  leader  as  well. 
It  is  a 50-50  chance  you  take  when  you 
try  to  lead  your  fish  into  deeper  water  that 
is  free  of  weeds  against  a battle  in  the 
weeds  in  which  you  try  to  keep  the  fish 
from  snagging  you  up. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  be  generally 
misunderstood.  A taut  line  doesn’t  mean  a 
line  that  is  being  reeled  in — and  in— and  in! 
It  means  a line  that  is  taut  enough  to  bring 
out  the  power  in  the  rod,  and  to  not  lose 
any  of  that  action  in  a line  too  slack  to 
bring  out  that  power.  You  can  not  only  keep 
a taut  line  but  give  line  while  it  is  taut. 
If  you  think  you  can  hold  the  first  savage 
rush  of  an  enraged  pickerel  on  a snubbed 
reel — try  it  some  time  and  see  what  it  gives 
you.  Then  take  six  more  thinks  as  you  look 
at  what  is  left  of  your  leader.  Just  as  sure 
as  your  eyes  read  this  page  just  as  certain 
is  a limp  end  of  leader  your  reward  for  even 
trying  to  stop  the  plunging  twisting  lunge 
of  a pickerel  that  has  a yen  to  go  places. 

A hooked  pickerel  will  most  likely  head 
for  the  nearest  obstruction  where  if  he  can’t 
snag  your  line,  or  bite  the  wire  trace,  he’ll 
find  some  nice  place  where  he  can  rub  this 
nice  new  level  line  of  yours  to  shreds.  If  you 
object  to  this  rather  cute  notion,  and  try  to 
keep  him  away  from  this  obstruction,  he’ll 
zig  and  zag,  twist  and  lunge,  do  headstands 
that  have  just  one  fixed  idea  in  view,  and 
that  is — to  slap  that  hook  free  by  socking 
his  tail  against  the  line.  Hold  him  here, 
and  he  finds  that  he  is  still  hooked,  he’ll 
whirl  in  a twisting  fury  of  swift  movements 
and  before  you  know  what  it  is  all  about 
he  is  headed  for  your  boat.  When  you 
realize  what  is  happening  before  your  very 
eyes,  you’ll  frantically  strip  in  line.  But 
your  most  rapid  movements  will  be  much 
too  slow.  The  net  result  is  a fish  that  was 
but  now  ain’t.  He’s  gone! 

But  there  may  come  a day  when  you  do 
get  the  pickerel  close  to  the  boat.  But  be 
careful  now  for  he  knows  more  about  playing 
possum  than  ole  man  possum  himself.  Keep 
that  rod  tip  up,  the  line  taut.  Don’t  let  him 
surprise  you  with  that  last  second  dash 
that  invariably  spells  freedom  because  the 
overconfident  angler  not  only  lowers  his  rod 
tip,  but  in  so  doing  gives  slack  line.  If 
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sport  in  wading  should  have  a pretty  gooc 
picture  of  the  best  water  on  which  tc 
concentrate.  He  can  so  plan  his  strategy 
following  careful  observation  on  previous 
trips,  that  his  fishing  in  such  water  will  soon 
have  every  semblance  of  a well  balanced 
plugging  campaign.  During  the  heat  of  the 
day,  he  may  center  attention  on  walleyec 
pike  lying  deep  in  the  ledge  pockets,  using 
a sinking  wobbler  that  bores  down  close  tc 
bottom.  After  dark,  those  walleyes  are  liable 
to  be  foraging  in  more  shallow  sections.  Ir 
early  morning,  he  may  concentrate  wifi- 
more  shallow  running  plugs  on  likelj 
stretches,  and  in  the  evening,  as  darkness 
falls,  concentrate  with  the  surface  lures  ir 
likely  shore  pockets. 

Bass  fishing  in  bigger  water  can  be  the 
most  fascinating  game  of  all,  and  carefu 
planning  will  prove  a worthwhile  asset  ir 
making  it  just  that. 


the  pickerel  does  decide  to  be  off  to  points 
south  and  east,  and  he  will — believe  me — 
that  taut  line,  that  rod  tip  which  is  still  up 
high  will  make  him  fight  for  every  inch  of 
line  that  carefully  slowly  you  give  him. 

So  once'  again  we  start  to  bring  him  in. 
His  dashes  are  shorter  now.  He  doesn’t 
break  water  but  you  still  can  see  the  swirls 
as  he  tries  to  tug  against  the  pull  of  that 
upraised  bamboo.  Doggedly  fighting,  the 
beady  eyes  glaring  murderous  hate,  that 
frightening  jaw  agape  with  the  rows  of  teeth 
all  showing — yup!  here  he  is,  alongside  the 
boat! 

Keep  that  rod  tip  up! — A little  more! — 
Just  enough  to  bring  his  head  out  of  the 
water.  Take  a look  at  that  head.  Can  you 
span  it  with  the  thumb  of  your  hand  on  one 
side  and  your  fingers  on  the  other?  If  so — 
do  it— fast! — Quick! — Sure! — and  press  with 
both  fingers  and  thumbs  against  the  gills, 
shutting  off  all  air  by  closing  them  tightly. 
Now  lift  him — and  there  he  is  in  the  boat — 
Decide  then  and  there  what  you  intend  to 
do— either  kill  him  at  once  or  put  him  back. 

I’d  put  him  back.  He’s  as  game  as  they 
come.  He’ll  strike  again  and  again  at  a lure 
until  he’s  hooked.  And  then  you  have  a 
battle — a battle  that  never  ends  until  either 
the  fish  is  gone  or  you’ve  shrieked  to  the 
high  heavens: — “Look! — A Pickerel!” 


Artificials  For  Bass 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

often  to  be  found  some  of  the  outstanding 
bass  in  a section,  and  familiarity  with  the 
locations  of  such  formations  may  not  only 
lead  to  more  strikes  from  good  fish,  but  is 
insurance  against  a possible  ducking  or 
worse  (if  you  can’t  swim). 

It  is  a good  plan  in  fishing,  say  a mile  of 
river,  to  fix  in  mind  the  bottom  characteris- 
tics of  the  stream.  You  may  observe,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  wallowing  of  a good 
bass  into  the  shallows  of  some  small  pocket 
in  pursuit  of  shipping  minnows.  Mark  this 
location  well  for  future  reference.  A maxim 
well  worth  keeping  in  mind  is  that  where 
forage  fish  are  abundant,  bass  and  other 
game  fish  are  usually  not  far  away.  Careful 
plugging  of  shallows  in  which  game  fish 
activity  has  been  observed  will  very  often 
bring  highly  pleasing  results. 

After  four  or  five  trips  to  a certain  section 
of  the  river,  the  fisherman  who  finds  his 


Dumed  ef  I know  wich  I hanker  more  fei 
the  openin’  o’  trout  seezun  er  the  start  c 
bass  seezun  on  the  furst  o’  july.  Ennyhow 
I shure  wuz  itchin’  fer  ter  give  thet  lite  plui 
outfit  I got  me  last  seezun  a workout  on  th> 
bass  an’  pike  in  the  big  crick  an’  wuz  U] 
an’  erbout  afore  our  ol’  red  rooster  hei 
crowed  more’n’  twicet  on  the  mornin’  o’  fin 
furst. 

I heded  rite  fer  the-  rock  flat  an’  it  wu 
jest  gittin’  lite  when  I got  there.  They’s 
cuppel  wallopin’  big  bass  in  thet  flat  an’ 
pike  er  pickrel,  ez  sum  calls  ’em,  thet 
figgered  ud  go  over  two  feet.  It  got  lit 
purty  fast  an’  I hedn’t  plugged  with  a yalle 
midge  more’n  erbout  15  minits  when  I seei 
minnies  skippin’  in  a leetle  weed  pocket  a 
the  lower  end  o’  the  flat.  Now  then,  a felle 
kin  rite  often  tell  wether  it’s  a bass  er  pik 
atter  shiners  ef  he  watches  close.  Ef  it’ 
a pike  ’tain’t  often  you  see  the  fish  fer  the; 
seem  ter  grab  the  minnie  under  water.  Wifi 
a bass,  he’s  drivin’  so  hard  inter  the  shaller 
thet  he  ginerally  wallers  an’  maiks  a hai 
turn  ter  git  back  inter  deeper  water.  Th 
way  them  minnies  wuz  skippin’,  I sort 
figgered  a pike  wuz  atter  ’em  so  I startei 
workin’  slowlike  an’  keerful  down  erlon; 
the  shore  ter  within  gude  pluggin’  range. 

Thet  there  leetle  midge  hedn’t  gone  more’: 
3 feet  afore  it  stalled  like  it  wuz  fast.  The: 
tarnation  busts  loose.  Thet  big  pike  hei 
grabbed  the  midge  sideways  an’  both  sets  < 
hooks  got  set  in  its  duckbill  jaws.  Fer  i 
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Question:  Have  read  and  know  from  my 
own  observation  that  smallmouth  bass  in 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  my  home  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state  go  into  hibernation 
during  the  winter  months.  When  does  this 
usually  occur  and  what  is  the  chief  factor 
bringing  it  about? — J.  W.  F. 

Answer:  Just  -when  the  smallmouth  bass 
in  Pennsylvania  streams  goes  into  a period 
of  semi-dormancy  seems  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  water  temperature.  Almost  a certain 
fore-runner  for  this  dormancy  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  water  so  shallow  along  the  shore- 
line that  their  spinous  dorsal  fin  may  pro- 
trude above  the  surface.  Apparently  they 
seek  such  locations  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  warmth  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  late  September  brings  unusually  cool 
nights,  some  evidence  of  the  stiffening  up  of 
bass  in  rock  ledge  streams  may  be  ob- 
served when  they  are  caught  in  early 
October.  Should  bass  be  found  in  spring 
fed  water  that  maintains  a fairly  constant 
temperature  during  the  winter  months,  it  is 
possible  that  this  warmer  water  may  have 
an  effect  in  keeping  them  active  through  the 
winter.  Years  ago,  we  had  a report  of  a 
bass  being  caught  in  late  December  in  a deep 
pool  in  Big  Spring,  Cumberland  County,  near 
its  point  of  juncture  with  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek.  This  fish,  subsequently  released,  was 
taken  on  worm  by  a sucker  fisherman  and 
was  described  as  extremely  active  in  the 
spring  water  which  varies  slightly  in  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year.  In  most  of  our 
warm  water  bass  streams,  however,  during 
a normal  fall,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
smallmouths  are  under  without  much  chance 
of  exception  by  late  November. 

Question:  To  settle  an  argument,  is  the 
muskellunge  a pike? — M.  V. 

Answer:  While  Jordan  and  Everman 

classify  the  giant  muskellunge  as  a distinct 


minit  er  2 it  jest  moved  eround  slowlike  an’ 
then  outer  the  water  it  busts,  hed  ashakin’ 
fer  ter  throw  the  plug.  I never  hed  no 
fish  fite  harder’n  thet  pike  but  the  hooks 
held  fer  a cuppel  more  hefty  jumps  an’  atter 
erbout  10  minits  I led  him  inter  the  shallers. 
He  wuz  thick  thru,  25  inches  long  an’  wayed 
better’n  4 an’  a haff  pounds.  Reckon  I 
never  ketched  me  a purtier  pike  then  thet. 

By  thet  time,  I figgered  thet  with  all  the 
commoshun  o’  landin’  the  pike,  them  bass  in 
the  flat  ud  be  rite  skeered  but  I started  ter 
fish  up  crick  ter  the  head  o’  the  flat  enny- 
how.  Hed  a golwallopin’  hit  frum  a bass  but 
missed  it  an’  I ain’t  shure  ef  it  wuz  one  o’ 
1 the  big  fellers  er  not.  Ketchin’  the  pike 
! started  the  day  off  jest  rite,  an’  by  noon  I 
hed  ketched  five  bass,  all  frum  eround  11 
inches  ter  13.  Diden’t  kill  none  o’  the  bass 


species,  Esox  masquinongy , it  is  a member 
of  the  pike  family.  Other  members  of  this 
family  of  voracious  freshwater  game  fishes 
are  the  Great  Northern  pike,  the  Eastern 
chain  pickerel  common  to  many  of  our 
Pennsylvania  streams,  and  the  little  banded 
pickerel  which  has  its  range  farther  to  the 
south  and  rarely  exceeds  a length  of  12 
inches.  Top  weight  for  the  muskellunge  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  60  pounds. 

Question:  Have  a nine  foot  fly  rod,  weigh- 
ing 6 ounces  and  having  very  stiff  backbone, 
which  I have  been  using  in  streamer  fly 
fishing  for  trout.  Am  planning  to  use  it  in 
bass  fishing  this  season,  bass  bug  and  fly 
and  spinner,  but  do  not  want  to  use  the 
HCH  double  taper  that  I had  been  using  for 
trout.  Would  a level  line  serve  the  purpose 
and  how  about  a torpedo  head? — N.  W.  F. 

Answer:  From  your  description  of  this 

rod,  would  say  that  a C level  line  might 
work  nicely,  or,  if  a torpedo  head  is  chosen 
the  size  might  be  GBF.  A number  of  fly  rod 
fishermen  for  bass  seem  to  like  the  torpedo 
head,  particularly  in  fishing  bass  bugs  where 
wind  resistance  is  a big  factor  to  consider. 

Question:  What  is  the  largest  bigmouth 
bass  that  has  been  reported  to  the  Angler? 
Where  was  it  caught,  on  what  type  of  lure, 
and  by  whom? — F.  W. 

Answer:  The  honor  of  having  yielded  the 
record  largemouth  bass  is  held  jointly  by 
Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford  County  and  Still- 
water Lake,  Monroe  County.  The  Gordon 
bass  was  25  inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of 
17  inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at  8 pounds, 
12  ounces.  It  was  caught  by  Harry  Wiltrout 
of  Rockwood  on  plug.  The  Stillwater  fish, 
also  taken  on  plug  by  Frank  Kramer  of 
Orwigsburg,  was  24  inches  in  length,  had  a 
girth  of  18%  inches  and  weighed  8 pounds, 
12  ounces.  Both  bass  were  caught  in  1937. 


fer  I figger  ez  gude  a fitin’  fish  ez  thet  is 
tew  preshus  fer  the  pan.  A lot  o’  the  uther 
boys  eround  here  figgers  like  I do  on  thet 
score. 


A quintet  of  Dover  Club  members  try  to  break 
the  camera  at  the  Spring  Casting  Tournament. 

R.  S.  SULLENBERGER 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

Wildlife  conservation  lost  a staunch  advo- 
cate and  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  a 
fine  friend  through  the  untimely  death  of 
Richard  S.  Sullenberger,  44  of  South  Prince 
Street,  Lancaster.  He  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  on  his  way  home  from  Me- 
chanicsburg  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
chief  field  accountant  at  the  Naval  Depot. 

Sullenberger  was  secretary  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  since 
its  organization  in  1934.  He  was  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Lancaster  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  at  one  time,  and  from 
1936  to  1940  was  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  State  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Sportsmen  for  two  terms  while  the  Hon. 
Grover  Ladner  served  as  President. 

He  was  in  charge  of  stream  improvement 
in  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,  and  at  one 
time  he  was  also  in  charge  of  game  im- 
provement on  public  and  privately  owned 
lands. 

Prior  to  his  position  at  the  Naval  Depot 
he  was  with  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion for  several  years  on  conservation  pro- 
jects. One  of  his  first  projects  for  WPA  was 
as  wildlife  construction  superintendent,  under 
which  program  he  built  shelters  and  im- 
proved game  lands. 

Sullenberger  was  affiliated  with  Elizabeth- 
town Lodge,  No.  596,  LOOM;  The  American 
Legion  and  the  Theatrical  Brotherhood  As- 
sociation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Roslyn  Allo- 
way  Sullenberger,  his  father,  W.  L.  Sullen- 
berger, a brother,  James  S.  Sullenberger, 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  Viette  S.  Schutte,  all  of 
Lancaster. 
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Please  Check  Name 

(Print  Name) 

□New  Street  and  Number 

□Renewal  . City 
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SOME  time  ago  I suggested  to  Mr. 

Sweigart  that  it  would  be  nice  to  read 
each  month  a description  of  some  one  Penn- 
sylvania fishing  water.  To  learn  from  some 
fellow  who  lived  there  the  kind,  size  and 
quantity  of  fish  I might  catch  (if  they  bite) 
and  the  tackle  generally  used.  Whether  bait 
was  obtainable  and  what  kind,  and  should  I 
haul  the  car-top  boat  a hundred  miles  or 
bring  a pair  of  boots? 

The  Editor  wrote  immediately  in  reply 
and  before  I had  read  his  last  paragraph,  I 
knew  I had  literally  stuck  my  neck  out  once 
again.  So  I got  to  work  wading  up  and 
down  Big  Sandy  and  its  principle  tributaries, 
South  and  Little  Sandy.  I fished  and  I 
talked  to  fishermen.  I talked  to  herons  and 
kingfishers  and  beavers  and  before  I finished 
I was  talking  to  myself  something  like  this: 
“Why,  here  is  a creek  I thought  I knew. 
I’ve  fished  it  all  my  life,  but  I didn’t  know 
one-tenth  of  it.  Look  how  it  goes  from 
west  to  east.  It  begins  in  nearly  flat  country 
up  near  Sheakleyville,  meanders  along 
through  clay  banks  and  pond  weeds,  comes 
down  through  the  town  of  Sandy  Lake  look- 
ing like  a trout  brook.  Then  it  widens  out 
again  in  more  weedy  flats  for  several  miles. 
Above  Raymilton  she  plunges  into  the  hills 
and  on  to  Polk.  Here  comes  Little  Sandy 
with  clear  spring  water  and  a half-mile 
below  South  Sandy  with  more  of  the  same. 
About  two  miles  further  the  creek  dips 
under  the  viaduct  at  Pecan  on  Route  8 and 
on  its  rocky  way  to  the  Allegheny  three 
miles  below.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
stream  flowing  out  of  flat  country  into  the 
hills  (some  people  call  them  mountains). 
Mind  you,  I don’t  say  it  runs  uphill  but 
it  is  peculiar. 

Now  look  at  the  fish  in  it.  Most  every 
kind  native  to  Pennsylvania  can  be  found 
along  these  waters,  the  largest  perhaps  being 
the  carp  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  upper 
creek.  I am  personally  acquainted  with 
several  old  residenters  over  three  feet  in 
length.  Next  in  size  and  weight  comes  a 
brightly  colored  Great  Northern  Pike  of 
which  specimens  as  long  as  forty  inches  have 
been  reported,  although  I have  never  seen 
one  over  thirty  and  he  or  more  likely  she, 
got  away. 

Smallmouths  inhabit  the  whole  creek  and 
largemouths  may  be  found  in  the  upper 
weedy  sections.  Perch  and  sunnies  are  pres- 
ent and  in  the  clear  waters  below  Polk, 
brown,  rainbow  and  a rare  brook  trout  may 
be  found.  Both  black  and  red-tailed  suckers 
run  the  creek  to  spawn  in  great  numbers 
each  spring,  evidently  wintering  in  the  Alle- 
gheny. Bullheads  and  several  kinds  of 
minnows  pretty  well  complete  the  list  of 
catchable  fishes. 

If  you  are  a trout  fisherman  you  will  like 
South  Sandy  which  bisects  State  Game 
Lands  No.  39  and  is  woodland  for  six  or 
seven  miles.  Likewise  if  you  are  a fly 
fisherman  you  will  get  plenty  sore  at  Little 
Sandy  for  it  runs  through  farmland  and  is 
overhung  with  alders  most  all  the  way. 

Remember  that  most  of  this  water  is  ac- 
cessible and  therefore  well  supplied  with 
fishermen  throughout  the  season.  However, 


SANDY 

By  DON  BLAIR 


Tried  some  large  orange  and  olive  streamers  in  the  upper  part  of  Big  Sandy  with  the  pictured 
result.  This  on  August  20.  I will  tell  you  more  about  these  flies  sometime.  That’s  a northern, 
and  a smallmouth. 


Some  quiet  water  typical  of  the  upper  creek. 


More  quiet  water  typical  of  the  upper  creek. 
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The  nicest  brown  I ever  caught  was  on  a No. 
14  dry  fly. 

the  Fish  Commission  seems  to  be  aware  of 
this  and  is  able  to  maintain  the  fish  popula- 
tion in  good  shape. 

Nymphs  and  flies  of  nearly  all  types 
abound  in  these  waters  but  I found  this 
season  that  a very  few  patterns  were  needed, 
as  follow:  first,  an  Adams  No.  14  tied  spent- 
wing  took  brown  trout  consistently  from 
10:00  a.m.,  the  first  morning  until  the  middle 
of  May.  Then  a large  drake  fly  came  on 
the  water,  nameless  to  me,  which  I hastened 
to  imitate  as  follows:  hook  No.  10,  cream 
colored  wool  body,  dark  brown  or  chocolate 
colored  hackle  with  long  narrow  wings  of 
mallard  breast  feathers  and  a few  long 
strands  of  the  same  for  a tail.  This  fly 
rewarded  me  generously  until  I switched 
to  one  of  the  same  size  and  shape  but  of 
a yellowish  brown  body  and  lighter  almost 
ginger  hackle.  This  latter  fly  hatched  con- 
sistently throughout  the  latter  part  of  June, 
July  and  August,  furnishing  food  for  both 
fishes  and  countless  small  birds  along  the 
creek  who  make  a great  game  of  catching 
them.  Last  evening,  plugging  for  pike  be- 
tween Sandy  Lake  and  Raymilton,  I noticed 
these  flies  still  coming  up  and  perch  and 
bass  were  taking  them,  this  happening  on 
September  24. 

When  it  comes  to  tackle  for  the  later 
season  fishing,  everything  goes.  I’ve  seen 
anything  from  a fourteen  foot  cane  pole  to 
the  tiny  seven  foot  Thomas  that  Howard 
Hough  was  reckless  enough  to  let  me  use 
on  smallmouths  one  Sunday  afternoon.  But 
the  standard  bait-casting  rig  predominates 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  practical 
outfit  for  both  bait  fishing  and  plugging. 
My  own  preference  is  for  a very  light  five 
foot  bamboo  rod,  a ten  pound  Nylon  line 
with  four  foot  Nylon  leader  and  one-fourth 
ounce  lures.  I have  landed  a good  many 
pike  on  this  rig  and  have  yet  to  have  one 
cut  or  fray  the  Nylon  with  his  teeth.  But 
maybe  you  would  rather  use  a wire  leader 
and  if  you  do  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

You  won’t  need  a boat,  you  can  find 


He  isn’t  walking  on  the  water — just  standing 
on  a rock  waiting  for  a fish  to  strike. 


This  one  fell  for  a quarter  ounce  Johnson 
Silver  Minnow  on  September  14.  That’s  me  with 
the  pleased  expression. 


Typical  of  the  creek  below  Pecan  Viaduct. 
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plenty  of  places  to  step  in  over  your  boots 
and  if  you  do  wade  the  upper  end  of  Big 
Sandy,  don’t  get  stuck  in  the  mud. 

About  live  bait,  the  great  majority  of 
fishing  is  done  with  worms  and  dough-balls. 
However,  occasionally,  you  will  see  a min- 
now fisherman  or  some  hardy  fellow  who 
had  the  ambition  to  catch  a basket  of  soft 
crabs  in  the  Allegheny  and  transport  them 
to  the  creek.  So  far  as  I know,  no  bait  is 
for  sale  anywhere  along  the  creek. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  poisonous  snakes,  though 
I have  not  seen  one  for  several  years.  There 
are  also  poison  ivy,  mosquitoes  and  deer 
flies.  Have  a good  time. 


It  is  not  the  number  of  hours  that  a man 
puts  in,  but  what  the  man  puts  in  the  hours 
that  counts. 


First  Street  Cleaner:  “I  hear  you  made  a 
big  killing  in  the  stock  market.” 

Second  Street  Cleaner:  ‘‘Not  exactly.  I just 
cleaned  up  a little  along  the  curb.” 


My  daughter  points  to  my  biggest  pike  to  date. 


Keep  ’em  casting  to  keep  ’em  flying 

Other  winners  in  the  Surf  Casting  events 
were  Jacob  Busch,  second  place  with  an 
average  of  394  feet  7 inches  and  a longest  of 
402  feet  2 inches;  George  Gaul,  third  place 


Vests  were  in  style  at  the  Spring  Casting 
Tournament. 


‘He’s  in  the  Navy  now.”  Ralph  Bowman  was 
; ace  surf  caster  at  the  Spring  Tournament. 


Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 


calamities  of  ihe  war.  A pleasant  relaxation 
in  the  form  of  sail  fishing  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
wound  up  one  of  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ings in  the  history  of  the  Club.  Chairman 
Mazzoni,  who  is  the  acting  president  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  club 
during  the  first  quarter-century  of  its  ex- 
istence and  promised  many  interesting  fea- 
tures at  the  meetings  to  come. 

Starting  July  15th,  and  for  a period  of 
two  weeks  thereafter,  the  Wanamaker  Men’s 
Store  at  No.  1 Broad  Street  will  feature  a 
special  exhibit  of  Surf  Tournament  equip- 
ment preliminary  to  the  Ocean  City  Cup 
Tournament  on  August  8th.  The  famous  old 
cup  will  be  the  center  of  attraction,  with 
a surrounding  display  of  the  trophies  and 
photographs  of  all  the  champion  surf-casters 
in  action.  This  year  the  Dover  Fishing  Cluh 
will  defend  this  cup  for  the  sixth  time  in  the 
past  seven  years  and  we  hope  to  see  every 
member  on  hand  to  support  their  team.  But, 
if  you  can’t  be  in  Ocean  City  on  August  8th, 
you  can  at  least,  find  time  to  pay  your  res- 
pects to  the  cup  during  this  exhibit. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  or  any  of  its  activities 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone  STEvnson 
7679. 


JULY 


The  effect  of  gasoline  rationing  on  tourna- 
ment casting  was  in  evidence  at  the  annual 
spring  intraclub  tournament  of  the  club  on 
Sunday  May  17  when  a mere  handful  of  cas- 
ters assembled  to  open  the  1942  season.  Al- 
though the  rationing  had  only  been  in  effect 
two  days,  it  was  clear,  that  all  but  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  casting  group  had  de- 
cided to  conserve  on  every  pint  of  gasoline 
they  had.  In  spite  of  the  O.  P.  M.  ruling, 
there  was  some  very  spirited  casting  and 
plenty  of  competition. 

The  most  colorful  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  all-around  casting  of  George  Gaul  who 
placed  first  in  the  %-ounce  distance  plug 
event;  second  in  the  %-ounce  accuracy  plug 
event;  and  third  in  both  the  distance  and 
average  events  for  surf  casters.  In  the  first 
of  the  above  events,  George  showed  mid- 
season form  with  a heave  of  207  ft.  2 in.  He 
used  practical  fishing  equipment  all  the  way 
through  with  a nine-pound-test  line  . . . 
no  special  tournament  equipment.  This  feat 
definitely  puts  George  up  with  the  Class  “A” 
casters  where  he  rightfully  belongs. 

Ralph  Bowman,  who  for  several  years  has 
held  the  Eastern  Championship  record,  took 
high  honors  on  the  surf  casting  court  by 
making  a long  cast  of  479  ft.  1 in.  and  an 
average  of  439  ft.  5 inches  for  the  day. 
Ralph  announced  that  he  has  just  enlisted 
in  fire  United  States  Navy  and  expects  to  be 
called  to  service  any  day.  “Hats  off  to  the 
best  caster  in  the  Navy!!” 

There’s  one  way  that  sportsmen  can  help 
Uncle  Sam  to  ' win  the  war — buy  bonds. 
Angling  and  casting  clubs  that  make  a prac- 
tice of  holding  competitive  events  among 
their  members  can  do  their  part  by  offering 
defense  stamps  in  lieu  of  the  customary  mer- 
chandise awards.  The  Dover  Fishing  Club 
adopted  this  method  of  awarding  the  win- 
ners in  their  spring  intraclub  tournament 
and,  by  so  doing,  have  set  a precedent  which 
should  be  followed  by  all  other  clubs  and 
associations. 


an  average  of  295  feet  and  longest  of  321  feet 
2 inches;  and  John  Wetzel,  fifth  place  with  a 
average  of  283  feet  2 inches,  and  longest  of 
291  feet  7 inches. 

In  the  %-ounce  distance  plug  event,  first 
place  was  won  by  George  Gaul  with  207  feet 
2 inches;  second,  Jacob  Busch  with  167  feet 

7 inches;  third,  John  Wetzel  with  150  feet 
2 inches;  fourth,  Louis  Rebuck  with  135  feet 

8 inches;  fifth,  Robert  Morris  with  134  feet 
8 inches.  The  %-ounce  accuracy  event  was 
won  by  Willard  Rebuck  with  a score  of  92; 
second  place,  George  Gaul  with  89;  third 
place,  P.  Alpaugh  with  87;  fourth  place,  S. 
Weitz  with  86;  and  fifth  place,  Albert  Freck 
with  83. 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 

At  the  regular  May  meeting  this  club  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  birthday  with  a 
special  program  that  combined  National  de- 
fense and  Deep  Sea  Game  Fishing.  The  bomb- 
ing of  Pearl  Harbor  was  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  The  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany together  with  a number  of  other 
timely  war  subjects.  Among  these  was  a vivid 
with  an  average  of  327  feet  1 inch  and  long- 
est of  331  feet;  John  Busby,  fourth  place  with 
picturization  of  the  Normandie  disaster  which 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  major 
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NORTHEASTER  MARS  ERIE  OPENING 


A Northeaster  that  lashed  Lake  Erie  on 
the  morning  of  June  15,  opening  of  the 
season  for  bass  on  the  Pennsylvania  section 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  bay,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  morning  fishing  on  the  lake  and 
apparently  had  some  effect  on  the  catches 
even  in  the  bay.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  how- 
ever, some  nice  catches  of  smallmouth  bass, 
in  fact,  limit  catches  by  at  least  one  boat, 
were  scored  in  the  bay. 

Apparently  tire  and  gasoline  rationing,  as 
well  as  the  urgency  of  defense  work,  had 
its  effect  on  the  first  day  crowd,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  probably  not  many  more 
than  one  thousand  fishermen  officially  inaug- 


urated the  season  this  year,  sharply  in  con- 
trast with  crowds  of  fishermen  in  other 
years  of  10,000  or  more. 

As  the  waves  kicked  up  in  the  lake  sub- 
sided by  mid-afternoon,  a number  of  boats 
ventured  out  into  the  lake,  fishing  deep  for 
yellow  pike  and  smallmouth  bass. 

By  Wednesday,  June  17,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Cliff  Welsh,  member  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission from  Erie,  fishing  with  both  live  bait 
and  artificial  lures  picked  up  and  some  of  the 
best  fishing  for  pike,  pickerel,  smallmouth 
and  largemouth  bass  that  has  been  had  in 
years  was  enjoyed.  One  fisherman,  casting 
plug,  hooked  into  and  landed  four  nice 


Frank  and  John  Craighead  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  snapped  this  unusual  photo  of  a boy  trout 
fisherman  during  one  of  his  trying  moments. 
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A fine  feeding  riffle  for  the  smallmouth. 


pickerel  in  as  many  casts  while  fishing  in  a 
weedy  section  of  the  bay. 

Excellent  sport  is  anticipated  for  both  the 
bay  and  lake  this  year.  Fishermen  antici- 
pating fishing  at  Erie,  however,  are  urged 
to  comply  in  full  with  all  federal  regulations 
now  in  force  in  those  waters. 


HERITAGE  OF  AMERICAN 
BOYHOOD 

With  fishpoles  and  lunches  they  drove  away 

My  little  son  and  his  father,  today. 

I watched  through  a rainbow  of  happy  tears, 

Saw  life  unfold  down  the  vista  of  years. 

No  boy  could  ever  turn  out  very  bad 

Who’d  studied  life  with  a Fisherman  Dad. 

A vision  of  all  the  American  boys 

Who’d  known  with  their  dads,  a fisherman’s 
joys 

Came  crowding  my  mind.  Why,  souls  once 
so  free 

To  Dictator  never  could  bow  the  knee! 

They’ve  traded  their  rods  for  knapsacks  and 
guns— 

America’s  army  of  Fishermen’s  Sons. 

They’re  fighting  for  more  than  their  lives, 
it  seems, 

They’re  fighting  for  Boyhood’s  freedoms  and 
dreams 

That  sons  left  at  home  and  sons  yet  unborn 

May  still  whip  the  streams  in  the  dew  of 
the  morn. 

Dear  Friend  of  the  Fishers  of  Galilee, 

Help  us  keep  America’s  trout  streams  free. 

Leta  M.  Burdick. 


The  Columbia  River  basin  supports  the 
world’s  largest  salmon  sport  fishery.  In 
Washington  and  southern  British  Columbia 
there  are  a great  many  fishing  resorts  that 
each  have  50  or  more  boats  available  for 
rent.  In  1939  there  were  101  boathouses  in 
Puget  Sound,  and  sportsmen  renting  their 
boats  caught  83,500  king  salmon  and  149,000 
coho  salmon,  totaling  about  3,000,000  pounds. 
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SOME  creeks  have  a nasty  habit  of  run- 
ning full  of  moss  and  slime  just  about 
the  time  the  bass  fishing  should  be  at  its 
best.  Seldom,  however,  is  the  water  com- 
pletely befouled  in  such  a manner.  Bass 
usually  may  be  found  willing  to  strike  in 
scattered  areas  of  clear  water  in  the  pools 
and  in  riffles  where  the  current  has  moved 
the  moss  out.  But  even  in  in  these  com- 
paratively clear  spaces  frequent  examination 
of  the  bait  or  lure  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  clean. 


Walleyed  pike  furnish  a lot  of  sport  for 
lake  fishermen,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Bait  or  artificial  lures  must  go 
down  deep  during  the  day,  but  after  dusk 
these  fish  feed  in  the  shallows  or  on  the 
surface  and  take  surface  lures  with  smashing 
strikes. 


Don’t  give  up  fishing  in  a good  looking  bit 
of  water  if  a bass  does  not  take  the  bait 
or  lure  immediately.  Big  bass  are  slow 
in  making  up  their  minds  and  seem  to  like 
to  be  coaxed. 


Bass  are  not  always  found  in  deep  pools 
or  in  quiet  water.  Sometime  try  the  patches 
of  quiet  water  between  riffles  caused  by  rocks 
protruding  above  the  surface  at  the  heads 
of  pools.  Water  that  is  barely  knee  deep 
is  sufficient  to  hide  good  fish,  which  like 
to  lie  just  beside  the  riffles,  on  the  watch  for 
tidbits  the  current  carries  to  them. 


Bass  insist  that  bait  be  alive  and  kicking — 
and  this  is  true  whether  the  lure  be  a tiny 
beetle  or  a chub  half  a foot  long.  Dead, 
lifeless  bait  seldom  catches  bronze-backs. 


The  best  live  baits  for  pickerel  include  min- 
nows, frogs,  and  crawfish.  Pickerel  also 
regard  mice,  bugs,  and  flies  as  delicacies. 


One  fine  argument  for  the  use  of  light 
tackle  and  lures  in  bass  fishing  is  the  fact 
that  small-mouths  frequently  when  fright- 
ened will  seek  cover  and  remain  in  hiding 
for  hours.  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  a bass  is 
a “dumb”  fish.  Be  just  as  careful  as  if  you 
were  angling  for  trout. 


Big  fish — trout  and  bass  alike — at  some 
time  of  the  day  feed  in  the  shallow  stretches 
at  the  side  of  a stream,  for  there  is  where 
the  minnows  congregate  and  where  in- 
sects drop  on  the  water  from  the  vegetation. 
Fish  cautiously,  and  a good  fish  may  be 
your  reward  while  other  chaps  work  on 
the  same  old  pools  and  runs  and  get  the 
smaller  ones. 


In  fishing  for  pickerel,  waters  which  offer 
the  worst  tangles  of  stumps  and  weeds  and 
other  obstructions  are  the  best  of  all. 
True,  such  spots  are  the  most  likely  to  cause 


wrecking  of  the  tackle,  but  it  is  just  su'h 
places  that  members  of  the  pike  family 
prefer  for  hiding  and  feeding  grounds. 

• ■ 

Pickerel  are  the  most  free  feeding  fish  of 
all,  in  spite  of  weather  and  water  conditions 
that  would  ruin  angling  for  any  other 
species.  But  to  catch  pickerel  the  artificial 
lure  must  have  action,  and  the  live  bait 
needs  to  be  really  alive  and  active. 


Fish  for  pickerel  in  the  early  morning  and 
from  late  afternoon  until  sundown.  That 
is  the  favorite  feeding  time  of  these  fish. 


While  fishing  in  hot  weather  the  angler 
may  keep  his  catch  alive  by  placing  the 
fish  in  a corn  net  bag  or  on  a stringer.  The 
fish  can  be  killed  and  cleaned  just  before 
the  fisherman  starts  for  home.  Be  careful, 
however,  if  fish  are  on  a stringer  in  a 
stream  that  contains  turtles.  A big  turtle 
is  plenty  bold  enough  to  steal  a fish  right 
off  the  stringer  if  nobody  is  watching. 


Time  is  precious  on  a fishing  trip,  of 
course,  and  a day  passes  all  too  quickly,  but 


Mrs.  Mabel  Lose,  skilful  Bellefonte  anglerette,  with  the  fine  muskellunge  she  took  last  season 
on  a light  casting  lure  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta.  It  weighed  ten  and  one-half  pounds. 


it  still  is  wise  to  give  attention  to  food. 
Fishing  is  a drain  on  the  energy  of  the  body, 
and  a man  who  goes  without  food  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  apt  to  become  tired 
out  and  to  suffer  from  headaches.  Besides, 
half  an  hour  with  the  lunch  box  seems  to 
give  added  zest  to  the  angling  that  comes 
afterward. 


Some  old-timers  absolutely  refuse  to  use 
night-crawlers  in  fishing  for  bass.  They 
contend  that  the  big  worms  are  too  difficult 
to  put  on  the  hook  properly  and  too  awk- 
ward to  cast.  They  use  two  or  three  small 
garden  worms,  bunched  in  a squirming  mass, 
and  the  fine  catches  of  bass  they  make  are 
proof  that  they  know  what  they  are  doing. 


If  bass  are  slow  in  biting  and  seem  extra 
dainty  about  bait  offered  to  them,  try  fishing 
with  two  grasshoppers  on  one  hook.  That 
is  a tidbit  that  few  fish  are  able  to  resist, 
no  matter  how  well  fed  or  indifferent  they 
may  be. 


The  general  rule  is  to  retrieve  slowly 
when  using  surface  lures  with  a fly  rod. 
The  vicious  jerk  that  splashes  water  is  not 
so  effective  as  the  gentle  manipulation  of 
the  rod  that  makes  the  lure  twitch  without 
very  much  changing  its  position  in  the 
water. 


In  drift  fishing  the  bait  or  lure  should 
touch  bottom  at  times.  If  it  does  not,  it  is 
not  being  fished  deeply  enough.  The  pen- 
alty for  correct  drift  fishing  is  an  occasional 
snagging  on  the  bottom,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  produce  fairly  consistent  results. 
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DID  YOU  ASK  \F 
THERE.  ARE  MANY 
FISH  HERE  WHEN 
YOU  CHOSE  THIS 
PLACE , MAE? 

-y 


OH!  EDNA! 

MY  POTATO  ji 
SALAD* 


FISH?  NO 
I 60  AFTER 
BIGGER 
GAME! 


'Ll. 


>A/ 


GOSH,  NO,  1 NEVER 
THOUGHT  OF  THAT! 
I JUST  ASKED 
IF  THERE  WAS 
A PICNIC 
TABLE*  V 

//i/* 


1 DON'T  THINK 
I WANT  TO 
SAMPLE  IT 
NOW 

o-vV 


:L 


t£^*t 


^r. 


/How 

Mer 

*^Arv 


Toy 


-T?' 


z7/? 


1 WISH  A MAN  WOULD 
COME  ALONG  AND 
PUT  ONE  OFTHESE 
NASTY  OL'  WORMS 
ON  MY  HOOK  SO 
X COULD 

FISH*.  /N 

*/(C 

Hot, 


■<& 


Ji 


c 


// 


OOF*. 


sw/s 


YOU  BETTER  LEAVE 
THE  BAIT  ALONE-TREY 
MIGHT  DECIDE  TO  HAVE 
Y CHICKEN  IF  THEY  CAN'T 
g|J|*VZ  CATCH  FISH* 


Tbl 


< 


-■a 


■J(u. 


A, 


WHY  DO  YOU  HAVE  YOUR 
GOLDFISH  ALONG? 
ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  USE  IT  FOR 

bm-t?  Jtrpj 


J 


NO,  X BROUGHT 
HIM  ALONG  TO 
SHOW  HIM  HOW 
THE  OTHER  HALF 
OF  THE  WORLD 
LIVES* 


/l- 


I DREAD 
TAKING  A 
FISH  OFF  MY 
LINE  IF  X 
CATCH  ONE* 


/ . 

'■  fat* 


rv 


7 


•=*fe 


i » 


GRACE* 

LOOK  WHERE 
YOU’RE  GOING* 


I DON'T  HAVE 
ANY  BAIT  ON 
MY  LINE  SO  I 
HAVEN'T  A 
THING  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT* 


7/ 


YOU  BETTER 
STOP  OGLING  AT 
THOSE  BLONDES 
AND  GET  HOME 
BEFORE  YOU  GET  YOUR- 
SELF INTO  HOT  WATER! 


FOR  GRACIOUS  SAKE  S * 
CAN'T  YOU  EVEN  STOP 
BACKSEAT  DRIVING 
ii,  WHEN  YOU'RE  IN 

the  front  seat? 

IcM 
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STREAM  ROWDIES 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


THERE  must  be  a lot  of  fellows  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  snatch  pennies  off  church 
collection  plates,  who  whisk  candy  out  of 
the  hands  of  little  children,  and  who  shove 
old  ladies  to  one  side  in  the  grocery  store. 

That  is,  they  do  these  things  back  home 
if  their  conduct  on  the  trout  and  bass 
streams  of  the  State  is  any  criterion. 

The  lunk-head  who  wades  into  a quiet 
pool  where  an  angler  is  matching  his  wits 
against  a nice  fish — the  muckle  brain  who 
slams  undersized  fish  back  into  the  water 
with  a string  of  curses — the  nit-wit  who  de- 
stroys private  property  along  the  stream — 
these  are  some  of  the  prize  specimens  who 
pollute  the  fishing  waters  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  other  states  of  the  Union  as  well, 
to  make  life  miserable  for  real  sportsmen. 

Maybe  it  is  because  they  are  thoughtless, 
more  than  likely  it  is  because  they  haven’t 
yet  learned  to  be  good  sportsmen,  perhaps 
even — distasteful  as  the  idea  may  be — it  is 
because  they  are  so  determined  to  kill  fish 
that  they  will  let  nothing  stand  in  their 
way.  The  fact  remains  that  stream  rowdies 
need  some  courtesy  and  common  sense 
pounded  into  them. 

Here’s  a case  in  point. 

A good  friend  of  ours — a chap  who  de- 
lights in  spotting  a feeding  trout  and  then 
fishing  for  it,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
spot  the  better — was  having  a grand  time 
one  evening  last  spring  in  a pool  on  Lycom- 
ing Creek  trying  to  get  a dry  fly  within 
sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a large  brown 
trout  feeding  under  a bush  in  a section  of 
tricky  currents  that  made  casting  extremely 
difficult. 

Our  friend  was  getting  a real  kick  out  of 
the  contest.  Time  and  again  he  had  failed  to 
float  his  fly  without  drag,  yet  he  had  not 
frightened  the  hungry  fish.  At  last  he 
figured  he  had  solved  the  problem,  and  care- 
fully he  had  taken  a position  for  the  cast 
that  he  felt  sure  would  bring  the  trout  to 
the  lure. 

And  then  out  of  the  brush  behind  him 
burst  another  man. 

“How  many  you  got?  Any  luck?  What  are 
you  using?”  the  newcomer  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice. 

And  before  my  friend  could  reply — 

“I  gotta  new  spinner  here  I’m  going  to  try,” 
the  stranger  went  on — and  he  waded  into  the 
riffle  20  feet  upstream  from  my  friend,  sent 
his  spinner  splashing  down  into  the  pool,  and 
began  churning  the  water. 

He  didn’t  catch  a thing,  the  poor  boob, 
and  my  friend  sadly  turned  away,  for  the 
first  cast  of  the  spinner  had  routed  the 
feeding  trout.  My  friend  saw  it  flash  down 
the  pool  into  deeper  water — and  it  was  a 
dandy. 

Why  in  the  world  does  an  amateur  or  a 
stream  rowdy  insist  on  breaking  into  an- 
other man’s  sport  when  there  are  miles  of 
open  stream? 

Why  will  a meat  hungry  bait  fisherman 
insist  on  dunking  a worm  into  a quiet  pool 
where  a fly  fisherman  is  at  work?  And,  just 
as  pertinently,  why  will  a fly  fisherman  send 
his  line  and  lure  down  on  the  surface  of 
water  where  a bait  angler  may  have  spent 
a long  and  tedious  time  getting  into  a con- 
cealed position  for  his  angling? 


Why  can’t  every  angler  be  like  a grizzled 
chap  we  met  on  Penns  Creek  a couple  of 
weeks  ago? 

Two  of  us  were  fishing  a swift  run  and 
deep  riffle  with  wet  flies  when  this  old-timer 
appeared  on  the  shore,  a long  rod  in  one 
hand  and  a landing  net  with  a long  wading 
staff  in  the  other. 

“Any  luck,  kids?”  he  inquired  in  a soft 
voice.  “Fish  carefully  where  you  are,  for 
I’ve  seen  some  nice  trout  there.  I’ll  just  slip 
down  here  along  the  bushes  out  of  your 
way.” 

And  with  those  words  he  silently  vanished 
in  the  brush  along  the  stream,  A few 
moments  later  we  spotted  him,  some  300 
yards  downstream,  wading  carefully  out  into 
the  rapids  and  beginning  to  fish. 

The  next  morning,  on  that  self-same  pool, 
we  had  an  entirely  different  experience.  We 
had  spotted  a fine  trout  feeding  at  the  edge 
of  a large  rock  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
creek.  Getting  into  position  for  a cast  with 
the  dry  fly  was  tricky  business,  and  an  es- 
pecially long  cast  was  obviously  necessary.  A 
couple  of  false  casts  gave  us  the  range,  and 
just  when  we  expected  to  get  the  fly  to  the 
spot  another  angler  came  roaring  down  the 
bank,  splashed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  calmly  sat  down  on  the  the  flat  rock, 
and  hurled  a minnow  almost  to  our  feet, 
then  began  jerking  it  up  through  the  riffle. 

A huge  trout  swirled  away  from  beside 
the  rock  and  flashed  downstream,  passing 
only  10  or  15  feet  from  us. 

Honestly  we  felt  like  weeping,  and  we 
were  so  angry  we  would  not  trust  to  words. 
We  just  walked  out  of  the  stream,  sat  down 
on  the  shore,  and  decided  to  write  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Criticism  is  unfair,  unless  it  is  construc- 
tive, so  from  here  to  the  end  of  this  piece  we 
are  setting  down  some  suggestions  for  stream 
etiquette  which  we  think  will  not  only  make 
life  more  pleasant  for  the  real  sportsman  but 
which,  if  observed,  also  will  show  the  stream 
rowdy  for  the  first  time  what  real  fishing 
pleasure  can  be. 

No.  1 rule  is — have  consideration  for  the 
other  fellow. 

That  means: 

1.  If  you  see  a fisherman  at  work  in  a 


Penn’s  Creek,  below  Coburn,  was  a popular 
trout  stream  on  opening  day  of  the  season 
this  year. 
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pool,  walk  quietly  around  him,  out  of  sight 
if  possible,  and  begin  your  own  fishing  at 
least  300  yards  upstream  or  down  from  him. 

2.  Don’t  wade  into  a riffle  where  you  may 
stir  up  sticks  and  other  debris  to  float  down 
into  a pool  and  frighten  fish  which  another 
angler  may  be  trying  to  interest. 

3.  Don’t  stand  on  shore  beside  a quiet 
pool,  and  make  a lot  of  gestures  and  loud 
noises  within  spitting  distance  of  a lure  or 
bait  that  another  man  is  using  from  a 
distance. 

4.  Don’t  crowd  into  a good  fishing  spot  and 
insist  on  fishing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
another  person. 

5.  Don’t  force  your  conversation  and  atten- 
tion on  every  man  or  woman  you  meet  along 
a trout  or  bass  stream;  speak  a word  in  pass- 
ing, that  is  only  common  courtesy,  but  don’t 
make  a nuisance  of  yourself. 

Fishing  streams  are  public  property,  to  be 
shared  by  all.  Even  on  a holiday  there  is 
enough  water  for  all.  Be  satisfied  with  your 
share. 

Land  along  fishing  streams  usually  is 
private  property.  You  don’t  have  a right  to 
an  inch  of  it,  except  by  courtesy  of  the 
owner.  Don’t  tramp  through  home  yards; 
don’t  rush  through  a pasture  and  frighten 
cows  and  other  livestock;  don’t  damage 
fences  and  gates,  and,  above  all,  don’t  let 
gates  open  so  cattle  can  get  out. 

Don’t  discard  rubbish  along  the  stream, 
and  don’t  clean  fish  and  toss  the  waste  matter 
on  the  shore  to  rot  and  create  a bad  odor. 

Don’t  be  a brute  with  the  under-sized 
fish  you  catch.  Have  brains  enough  to 
realize  that  a small  trout,  carefully  put  back 
into  the  stream,  will  grow  to  be  a large 
trout  some  day  and  furnish  some  real  sport 
for  you  or  for  some  other  fisherman. 

Don’t  lose  your  temper. 

We  got  a great  kick  one  day  out  of  watch- 
ing a performance  by  a really  fine  fly  fisher- 
man. He  spotted  a rising  fish,  dropped  his  fly 
beautifully  over  it,  and  hooked  into  a large 
riffle  chub. 

Did  he  cuss  and  toss  the  fish  up  on  the 
bank  to  die? 

He  did  not.  He  admired  the  spunk  and 
scrappiness  of  the  chub,  and  he  spent  the 
next  half  hour  deliberately  fishing  for  them— 
all  the  while  keeping  up  a fire  of  conver- 
sation with  himself  and  the  chubs  he  was 
hooking. 

And,  finally,  we  pray  that  fate  some  day 
will  deliver  us  from  the  poor  boob  whose 
first  question  when  he  meets  you  on  the 
stream  is  a blatant:  “How  many  have  you 
got?” 

When,  oh  when,  will  men  learn  to  ask: 
“Having  fun?” 

And  perhaps  that  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
whole  distasteful  matter  of  rowdism  on  a 
trout  or  bass  stream. 

We  predict  that  once  the  day  comes  that 
anglers  learn  to  fish  for  sport  and  not  for 
meat  most  of  the  bad  manners  will  dis- 
appear. 

More  of  us  ought  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  it  can  be  fun  fishing  even  if  most,  or 
even  all,  of  the  fish  that  are  caught  are 
returned  to  the  water;  the  lesson  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  sport  to  hunt  a really 
good  fish  and  match  wits  with  it  than  it  is 
to  rush  up  and  down  a stream  trying  to  get 
the  legal  limit  in  small  trout  and  bass. 

The  man  who  fishes  for  sport  is  willing 
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FISHING  ON  CONOWINGO  LAKE 

By  JOHN  M.  DYSINGER,  Jr. 
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Looking  up  the  deep  channel  on  the  Lancaster  County  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 


||o  spend  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  on  a 
lingle  good  fish.  He’s  ready  to  walk  a long 
tray,  if  necessary,  to  find  a spot  where  he 
an  be  alone  and  undisturbed.  He  has  ambi- 
ion  enough  to  hunt  a good  pool  for  himself. 

The  man  who  fishes  for  meat  insists  on 
:overing  every  inch  of  stream  possible  in  the 
ime  he  is  abroad.  If  he  sees  another  man 
ishing,  he’s  immediately  convinced  that  that 
s a good  spot,  and  he  insists  on  barging 
nto  it  for  himself.  He  quizzes  his  friends 
and  fishes  the  good  places  they  have  found. 
I He  sneers  at  the  angler  who  puts  a good 
fish  back  into  the  water,  ,and  like  the  brag- 
gart he  is,  he  insists  on  showing  his  creel  to 
any  and  all  and  bragging  about  his  mighty 
prowess. 

He  misses  companionship;  he  has  no  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature;  the  fine  art  of 
fishing  is  a lost  art  to  him;  he’s  a killer  of 
fish. 

He  never  whispers  a prayer  of  thanks  to 
God  Almighty  for  the  gifts  that  come  from 
Him — a stream  of  clear,  pure  water — beau- 
tiful woods  and  flowers — game  to  test  his 
wits  and  skill — the  privilege  of  living  and 
breathing  and  finding  joy  in  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Boots  which  have  become  damp  inside 
either  through  a false  step  in  the  stream  or 
from  perspiration  will  dry  much  more 
quickly  if  placed  in  a cool,  airy  place,  such 
as  the  cellar  of  the  home,  rather  than  in 
the  open  under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Even 
if  the  boots  are  dry  inside,  they  will  last 
much  longer  if  kept  all  summer  in  a cool 
place. 


In  using  a spinner  fly  with  long,  flowing 
hackles,  stop  the  fly  for  a second  frequently. 
Fish  often  will  strike  at  that  moment.  It 
is  likely  that  the  action  of  the  unfolding 
hackles  is  the  reason. 


Mrs.  Mary  Sedlak  of  Belle  Vernon  with  a 26 
inch  brown  trout  she  caught  in  the  ladies’  sec- 
tion at  the  Fish  Commission’s  Spring  Creek 
project. 


IS  THERE  anything  wrong  if  a fisherman 
brags  about  his  favorite  fishing  hole? 
Absolutely  no!  Without  a place  to  fish,  how 
could  we  fish?  Since  I have  found  a fisher- 
man’s paradise,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a year’s  fishing  on  Conowingo  Lake, 
which  is  part  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
between  Holtwood  Dam  and  the  Maryland 
Line.  The  rugged  hills  of  Lancaster  and 
York  Counties  form  the  beautiful  shore  line 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  old  boat  lies  at  anchor  in  a small 
cove  called  Fishing  Creek,  named  after  a 
beautiful  trout  stream  which  flows  down 
through  a hollow  in  the  river  hills  and  then 
joins  the  Lake  at  this  point.  Fishing  Creek 
is  about  half  way  between  the  Maryland  Line 
and  Holtwood  Dam,  on  the  Lancaster  County 


side  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Lake  is  approximately  eight  miles 
long.  From  Fishing  Creek  to  the  Maryland 
Line  the  Lake  is  open  water,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a very  large  island  known  as  Mt. 
Johnson,  which  is  one  of  the  two  Bald  Eagle 
Sanctuaries  in  Pennsylvania.  The  other 
sanctuary  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

From  Fishing  Creek  to  Holtwood  Dam  the 
Lake,  or  should  I call  the  upper  half  a river, 
is  dotted  with  many  islands,  large  rocks, 
small  rocks,  stumps,  grass  beds,  slow  water, 
fast  water,  deep  water,  and  shallow  water. 

When  is  the  beginning  of  fishing  season? 
This  all  depends  when  and  how  winter 
breaks  off.  An  early  Spring  means  an  early 
start.  After  the  ice  moves  on  and  the  high 
waters  from  the  Spring  thaw,  and  the  melt- 
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The  shoreline  of  one  of  the  many  islands. 


Mt.  Johnson  looms  in  this  downriver  view. 


WORM  FISHING  - - - BOOOH! 

By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 


ing  snow  from  up-State  runs  off  and  the 
water  clears,  it  is  time  for  the  fisherman  to 
make  his  appearance.  This  is  about  the 
first  of  April. 

The  catfish  run  first  and  when  the  water 
clears  off  the  perch  begin  to  run.  At  what 
particular  spot  do  we  have  the  most  luck? 
No  particular  spot — just  any  place  along 
the  shores.  Drifting  with  the  wind  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lake  on  the  York  County 
side  is  becoming  the  popular  way  of  catching 
catfish.  If  the  wind  is  coming  up  the  river, 
we  go  down  and  drift  up,  and  if  the  wind 
is  coming  down,  we  cross  the  river  and 
go  down  with  the  wind.  We  stay  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  shore,  where  the  water 
is  about  thirty  feet  deep.  The  depth  changes 
very  little  and  we  very  seldom  get  snagged  as 
there  is  a mud  bottom  and  very  few  ob- 
stacles. The  favorite  bait  used  for  catching 
catfish  is  fresh  shimp,  earthworms,  or  min- 
nows. 

Did  you  ever  use  a fly-rod  with  small 
minnows  for  bait  in  catching  perch?  Try  it 
sometime  for  real  sport.  Well,  we  have  three 
months  of  fishing  for  catfish  and  perch.  Then 
the  season  for  bass  and  walleyed  pike  opens. 
No,  the  catfish  and  perch  do  not  stop  biting  at 
this  time,  they  can  be  caught  anytime  you 
go  after  them.  When  the  water  gets  warm 
a good  spot  is  up  in  the  deep  channel  on 
the  Lancaster  County  side  and  in  the  boils 
below  the  Holtwood  Dam. 

Where  shall  we  go  for  the  bass  and  wall- 
eyed pike?  Up  where  there  is  plenty  of 
shade  and  deep  cool  holes.  There  is  plenty 
of  bait  among  the  many  grass  beds  that  dot 
the  shore  line  and  the  shores  of  many  of 
the  islands.  Oh  yes,  there  are  plenty  of  big 
bass  and  walleyed  pike  down  the  river  too. 

From  my  own  observations  I would  say 
that  the  biggest  fish  last  season  were  caught 
down  river  and  the  largest  number  up  river. 

Among  the  islands  you  have  almost  every 
kind  of  fishing  sport  you  want.  There  is  the 
deep  channel  and  the  tail  race  down  the 
Lancaster  County  side,  and  the  shallow 
channel  and  riffles  dropping  off  into  deep 
holes  and  eddys  here  and  there  the  remain- 
ing width  of  the  river. 

A well  stocked  tackle  box  is  the  answer 
to  the  bait  question.  The  red  and  white  plug 
is  the  most  popular  one  used  among  the 
fishermen  using  artificial  bait.  Then  comes 
the  pork  rind  baits,  buck  tails,  spinners,  and 
bugs.  The  flatfish  bait  earned  a spot  on  the 
top  tray  of  a lot  of  fishermen’s  tackle  boxes 
last  season.  Of  course,  there  are  a lot  of 
minnows,  crawfish,  and  other  live  bait  used. 

The  better  fishing  comes  in  the  Fall  when 
the  water  cools  off  and  continues  to  get  better 
as  the  water  gets  colder,  with  fishing  at  its 
best  when  the  season  closes,  the  end  of 
November.  If  the  bass  and  walleyed  pike 
season  would  run  through  the  month  of  De- 
cember I am  sure  that  December  would  be 
the  best  month  of  the  whole  season. 

I cannot  finish  without  making  mention  of 
the  bluegill  sunfish,  the  crappie  bass,  and  the 
rock  bass,  which  also  give  the  fisherman  some 
exciting  moments. 

And  so  ends  another  year  of  fishing  and 
good  sport  on  Conowingo  Lake. 


Warden  Leland  Cloos  reports  the  taking  of 
two  exceptionally  fine  trout  by  veteran  angler 
Mahlon  Northrop  of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County. 
Mahlon  took , a 21  inch  brown  trout  and  a 
15  inch  brook  trout  in  Crooked  Creek. 


WORM  fishermen  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves;  they  are  a disgrace. 
They  should  start  right  away  to  reform  and 
I would  like  to  point  out  the  way  for  them 
to  start. 

First  let  me  say  that  I haven’t  fished  with 
worms  in  over  ten  years.  It  is  too  much 
of  a nuisance  and  too  much  hard  work.  I 
flatly  refuse  to  dig  with  a shovel  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  I simply  will  not  gallop 
around  the  landscape  looking  for  sphagnum 
moss  to  scour  worms  in,  nor  mess  around 
with  sour  milk,  coffee  grounds,  com  meal 
or  whatnot  to  feed  their  little  tummies. 
They  are  a nuisance  to  carry  and  a blank 


dash  nuisance  to  use.  To  heck  with  worms. 

On  the  other  hand,  I would  not  hesitate 
a split  second  to  fish  with  a worm  if  I felt 
like  it,  and  as  for  the  fellow  who  says  it  is 
unsportsmanlike  I will  reply,  first,  that  he 
doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
second,  he  is  a narrow-minded,  ungenerous 
snob. 

My  first  criticism  of  bait  fishermen,  a real 
and  serious  one,  is  that  they  don’t  4°  ^ 
right.  They’re  like  a man  with  a wonderful 
set  of  tools  who  never  uses  them  for  any- 
thing but  making  packing  cases.  A fly 
fisherman  will  do  more  figuring  and  fossick- 
ing around  to  get  a new  angle  than  he 
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Fay  Shirk  of  Mifflintown  with  the  15  inch 
brown  trout  he  caught  this  season  in  Licking 
Creek,  Juniata  County.  It  fell  to  a worm. 

would  to  build  a suspension  bridge,  but 
most  worm  fishermen  just  thread  one  on 
and  drop  it  in. 

That’s  all  wrong;  there’s  as  much  to  worm 
fishing  as  there  is  to  fly  fishing.  I was 
never  good  at  it  myself,  but  I have  had 
practical  experience  because  I learned  to 
fish  on  worms,  and  besides  I have  watched 
some  good  men  do  it;  so  I know  what  I’m 
talking  about. 

Worm  fishermen  stick  to  the  holes,  in- 
stead of  covering  the  whole  stream  the  way 
they  could;  they  fish  downstream,  with  a 
drag,  and  they  are  careless  about  the  depth 
at  which  their  worm  runs.  Feeding  fish  are 
apt  to  be  in  the  broken  runs  and  shallower 
water;  trout  like  their  food  to  come  to  them 
in  the  natural  flow  of  the  current  and  drag 
scares  them,  and  worms  which  fall  into  a 
stream  are  usually  found  rolling  along  the 
bottom.  A worm  can  be  cast  so  it  covers 
all  the  water,  and  it  can  be  fished  upstream, 
or  with  slack  line  behind  it  so  that  it  fol- 
lows the  current  naturally,  and  it  can  be 
fished  on  the  bottom  in  most  places,  either 
by  placing  it  right,  or  using  lead — judiciously 
and  not  in  hunks. 

But  to  do  these  things  you  have  got  to 
pay  some  attention  to  what  you’re  doing  and 
take  a few  pains,  instead  of  insulting  the 
fish  by  assuming  that  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  brains  than — than  some  worm  fisher- 
men. You  have  to  find  out  how  the  cur- 
rents run  underneath,  which  is  a lot  differ- 
ent from  the  way  they  run  on  top.  You  have 
to  learn  how  to  manipulate  your  rod  and 
line  to  get  depth.  And  you  have  to  learn 
how  to  cast. 

When  some  high-nosed  fly  fisherman  says 


bait  fishing  takes  no  skill  I invite  him  to 
cast  a worm  forty  feet!  It  can  be  done — I 
used  to  do  it,  myself — but  it  takes  the  right 
kind  of  a rod  and  a trained  hand.  If  more 
fly  fishermen  would  cast  worms  once  in  a 
while  they  might  get  rid  of  those  little  jerks 
and  snatches  which  don’t  show  up  noticeably 
in  fly  casting  but  which  spoil  the  delicacy 
and  accuracy  of  the  cast  just  the  same. 

By  the  way,  you  can  do  most  anything 
with  a worm,  roll  casting,  if  you  will  take 
a little  time  and  find  out  how  to  do  it.  A 
good  butt-action  rod,  a heavy  line  and  a 
little  knowledge  of  roll  casting  are  sure 
handy  for  laying  out  a worm,  particularly 
when  the  banks  are  brushy. 

And  finally,  the  worm  fishermen  only  go 
out  for  a few  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  maybe 
after  a summer  shower,  although  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  worm  fishing  to  be  had  in  late 
summer.  I once  watched  an  Englishman 
fishing  a worm  under  those  conditions,  using 
an  old  twelve-foot  greenheart  rod.  He  was 
casting  upstream  into  the  riffles  and  letting 
the  worm  roll  along  the  bottom  toward  him. 
He  was  taking  fish  while  we  dry  fly  fisher- 
men were  getting  skunked,  and  he  was  earn- 
ing them  by  using  more  skill,  knowledge 
and  common  sense  than  we  did — there  hadn’t 
been  a hatch  for  weeks. 

This  talk  about  the  worm  fisherman’s  un- 
sportsmanlike methods  gives  me  a pain,  but 
the  way  the  worm  fishermen  give  these  fel- 
lows an  excuse  for  such  talk  gives  me  a 
pain,  too. 

Take  gorging  trout,  for  instance.  There’s 
no  good  reason  why  a bait  fisherman  should 
gorge  more  than  one  or  two  fish  a season  if 
he  will  simply  use  a good  big  hook  and 
concentrate  on  his  fishing,  instead  of  gabbing 
and  mooning,  so  that  he  can  learn  how  long 
to  wait  before  striking.  The  few  fish  he 
gorges  can  be  released  unhurt  by  cutting 
off  the  snell  or  leader. 

The  big  hook  will  also  prevent  him  from 


taking  undersized  fish.  But  only  his  own 
conscience  can  prevent  him  from  being  a 
meat  hog,  and  incidentally,  that  goes  for  the 
fly  fisherman,  too.  A man’s  sportsmanship 
isn’t  determined  by  the  number  of  fish  that 
he  is  able  to  catch,  but  by  the  number  he 
keeps,  however  they  were  caught. 

The  other  thing  I criticize  bait  fishermen 
for  is  their  failure  to  do  something  about 
getting  real  information  which  would  clear 
up,  once  and  for  all,  the  controversy  about 
bait  fishing.  Fishermen  are  careless,  faulty 
observers;  they  jump  to  conclusions  without 
adequate  proof,  and  they  believe  what  other 
fishermen  tell  them.  What  we  need  are  sta- 
tistics that  will  stand  up  under  fire,  based  on 
comprehensive  surveys,  counts,  creel  cen- 
suses and  scientific  “sampling” — statistics  that 
do  not  exist  today. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  worm 
fishermen  there  are,  how  often  they  fish,  how 
many  fish  they  take,  how  many  they  return, 
how  many  they  gorge  and  how  many  short 
fish  they  hook,  or  how  many  they  will  catch 
out  of  a possible  hundred  fish  in  the  stream. 
And  nobody  knows  these  facts  about  fly 
fishermen,  either.  I think,  myself,  that  they 
would  reveal  some  surprising  things.  But 
what  ever  they  showed,  it  would  be  worth 
while  spending  a little  of  our  license  money 
to  settle  this  question,  if  only  to  shut  off 
the  eternal  yawping  and  rag-chewing  by  in- 
dignant fishermen  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion who  shoot  off  their  bazoo  without  know- 
ing what  they’re  talking  about. 

Personally,  I’m  neutral.  I can't  catch 
trout,  anyway.  And,  as  I said,  I just  wouldn’t 
use  a so-and-so  shovel. 


Crawfish  have  a nasty  habit  of  backing 
under  rocks  the  minute  they  get  on  the 
bottom  of  a stream  or  pond.  Veteran  still 
fishermen,  therefore,  use  floats  to  keep  the 
bait  off  the  bottom  or  else  by  manipulation 
of  the  line  keep  the  bait  in  constant  motion. 


New  Kensington  children  were  all  agog  as  the  Fish  Commission  sent  a fine  load  of  suckers, 
carp,  perch,  catfish  and  sunfish  for  stocking  the  Junior  Paradise  in  Memorial  Park  in  that 
city.  Board  Member  Fred^McKean,  who  played  a major  role  in  starting  this  fine  project  (second 
from  right)  looks  on. 
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An  exceptionally  heavy  brown  trout  for 
its  length  of  20  inches  was  taken  on  minnow 
in  Portage  Creek  recently  by  Roy  Armstrong 
of  Emporium,  according  to  Warden  L.  E. 
Close.  It  weighed  4 pounds  8 ounces.  Two  fine 
brown  trout  were  taken  on  Driftwood  Branch 
by  Claude  Frantz  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fishing  bucktail  he  caught  one  brownie  16 
inches  in  length  and  weighing  2 pounds  8 
ounces,  and  another,  18  inches  in  length, 
tipping  the  scales  at  3 pounds.  Dr.  Leo 
Vollmer  of  St.  Marys  scored  an  excellent 
catch  of  brook  and  brown  trout,  averaging 
11  inches  in  length,  in  Driftwood  Branch. 


Veteran  angler  John  Michel  of  Abington 
scored  on  his  pet  water,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack,  with  a fine  2214  inch  brown  trout  this 
season.  According  to  Warden  Frank  Brink, 
the  brownie  weighed  three  pounds.  A 20% 
inch  brown  trout  caught  in  the  lake  by 
Hobart  Young  of  Norristown  weighed  2 
pounds,  12  ounces.  Mrs.  Marie  Leibfried 
of  Springfield  upheld  the  record  for  angler- 
ettes  at  the  lake  by  taking  a 21  inch  brown 
trout  weighing  2 pounds,  12  ounces. 


Board  Member  Jack  Neiger  of  Scranton 
witnessed  an  amusing  incident  on  his  pet 


Mrs.  Marie  Leibfried  of  Springfield  with  the 
21%  inch  brown  trout  she  caught  this  season 
on  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  It  weighed  2 pounds 
12  ounces. 


stream,  the  Lackawaxen,  according  to  Brink. 
John  Dzradosz  of  Swoyersville  hooked  into 
a 16%  inch  brown  trout  that  took  him  down- 
stream in  a hurry.  In  attempting  to  land  the 
fish,  John  slipped  on  the  glassy  rocks  for 
which  the  Lack  is  famous  and  an  instant 
later  was  in  the  drink.  The  trout  remained 
hooked,  however,  and  after  being  again  ma- 
neuvered to  shore  was  netted. 


An  unusually  hefty  catch  of  four  brown 
trout  was  scored  in  the  Driftwood  Branch  by 
Dewitt  Mason  of  Emporium  on  minnows,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  L.  E.  Close.  Just  before 
dark,  Mason  scored  his  catch  which  had  a 
combined  weight  of  9 pounds,  6 ounces. 


James  Solt  of  Williamsport  caught  a brace 
of  fine  trout  recently.  One,  a brown  trout, 
measured  20  inches  in  length  and  the  other, 
a rainbow,  was  18%  inches.  He  also  scored 
earlier  in  the  season  with  a 21%  inch  rain- 
bow. 


A beautifully  marked  15  inch  brown  trout 
was  caught  in  Licking  Creek,  Juniata  County, 
by  Ray  Shirk  of  Mifflintown,  according  to 
Warden  Charlie  Long.  George  Knisely,  ex- 
pert Mifflintown  angler,  scored  a beautiful 
catch  of  brook  trout  in  Liberty  Valley  Run 
and  youthful  Shelley  Yohn  of  Honey  Grove 
was  justly  proud  of  his  catch  of  four  fine 
brook  trout  in  the  same  stream. 


The  following  fine  letter  from  Shirley 
Hulse,  sportsman  and  conservationist  of 
Bedford,  perfectly  backs  up  the  saying,  “It 
is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish.”  Writes  Shirley: 
“Lately  up  Shover’s  Run,  I’ve  had  much 
more  fun  watching  the  birds  pick  big  flies 
out  of  the  air  than  I have  seeing  the  fish  go 
after  them — the  fish  just  aren’t  in  evidence. 
The  other  evening  a Louisiana  Water  Thrush 
came  along  up  the  edge  of  the  stream  and 
right  across  from  me,  maybe  20  feet  away, 
he  ducked  under  some  grass  overhanging 
the  water  and  came  out  with  a crawfish  that 
looked  most  as  big  as  the  bird.  He  dragged 
his  victim  up  on  the  dry  gravel  and  went 
to  work  on  him,  and  I looked  at  my  watch. 
He  had  the  crawfish  on  his  back  and  picked 
j off  and  swallowed  him  bit  by  bit — the  craw- 
fish must  have  thought  a Jap  or  a German 
had  him  if  he  had  been  following  the  war 
news.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  show  started 
the  bird  left  and  I went  over  to  inspect  the 
remains — I’d  say  the  crawfish  was  at  least 
as  big  as  my  thumb  and  all  that  I found  was 
the  back  body  shell  with  some  of  the  head 
contents.  The  shell  was  wet-paper  soft 
which  explained  the  thrush’s  easy  conquest. 
I doubt  if  he  could  have  done  much  with  a 
full  armored  crawfish  of  that  size.  I am 
enclosing  the  two  little  white  affairs  out  of 
the  head  which  are  evidence  of  their  original 
owner.  As  I left,  the  thrush  came  back 


This  Viy2  inch  28  pound  muskellunge  was 
taken  last  season  in  French  Creek  by  Ivan 
Etter.  Another  Erie  County  water  tiger  to  chalk 
up  and  this  one  fell  to  a 13  inch  sucker. 

for  what  he  had  left — doubtless  he  had  a 
family  close  by — and  how  full  his  own  little 
inside  must  have  been.” 


Harold  E.  Russel,  Game  Protector  at  Blain, 
Perry  County,  tells  a good  one  on  our  mutual 
friend,  Dewey  Miller  of  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  South  Central  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  It  seems  that  Harold  and  Dewey 
had  been  doing  a little  trout  fishing  one 
weekend  last  year  and  the  “punkies”  vir- 
tually “ate  ’em  alive”.  Several  weeks  later, 
Dewey  and  his  wife  arrived  at  the  'Russel 
home  and  another  trout  fishing  trip  was 
planned.  This  time,  however,  Harold  tells 
us,  Dewey  was  taking  no  chances  on  the 
punkies  and  had  come  prepared  to  meet  their 
“bombing  thrusts”  with  a special  insect  re- 
pellant  in  ointment  form.  He  offered  some 
to  Harold  who  passed  up  the  ointment  and 
during  the  subsequent  fishing  jaunt,  neither 
angler  was  bothered  with  gnats.  Then  Dewey 
discovered  that  instead  of  using  the  oint- 
ment, he  had  used  line  dressing.  He’s  still 
laughing  at  the  joke  on  himself,  we’re  told. 
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Thumbs  Up,  America! 


Thumbs  up!  Our  Song  of  Victory, 
Thumbs  up!  And  smile  don’t  frown; 
Thumbs  up!  The  surging  heart  of  us 
Will  ne’er  admit  thumbs  down! 

Thumbs  up!  Oh  you  who  love  the  lakes 
Thumbs  up  for  Liberty, 

To  live  to  love  the  woods  and  streams 
Thumbs  up  for  you  and  me! 

Thumbs  up  for  all  that  we  hold  dear, 
Thumbs  up!  That’s  what  we  need 
Our  country  first  our  native  land 
Thumbs  up!  The  Sportsman’s  creed! 

Ah  yes  Thumbs  up  but  what  of  those 
Whose  lips  have  touched  Death’s  cup? 
That  we  who  stayed  behind  might  live 
To  them  a toast  THUMBS  UP! 
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PLUGGING  FOR  PICKEREL 


Artificials  Go  Over  Big  with  this  Streamlined  Scrapper 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGERT 


AX7"HEN  it  comes  to  trying  to  figure  out 
* ’ moods  of  a game  fish,  this  humble  scribe 
confesses  that  the  chain  pickerel  makes  him 
feel  more  of  a dub  with  each  successive  season. 
About  the  only  thing  really  definite  that  we’ve 
been  able  to  establish  is  the  fact  that  game 
qualities  of  this  native  game  fish  vary  radically 
in  different  waters.  The  pond  pickerel  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  state,  for  instance, 
have  been  found  to  display  few  of  the  vicious 
fighting  tendencies  which  characterize  the 
stream  pickerel  of  the  central  counties.  In 
contrast  to  the  pond  pickerel’s  twisting,  under- 


water style  of  battle,  the  stream  pickerel  strikes 
with  a rush  and,  upon  feeling  the  hook,  lunges 
from  the  water  in  a maddened,  head-shaking 
leap,  a maneuvre  that  may  be  repeated  five  or 
six  limes  before  it  is  finally  creeled.  That  it  is 
every  inch  a game  fish  of  the  first  water,  pack- 
ingin  to  its  streamlined,  lithe  form  dynamic  energy 
is  a fact  readily  accepted  by  the  angler  who 
has  taken  a stream  pickerel  over  18  inches  in 
length. 

Before  entering  into  a discussion  of  lures 
and  methods  which  prove  most  productive  for 
the  bait  caster  in  taking  pickerel,  a few  comments 


relative  to  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  fish 
may  be  in  order.  In  common  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  pike  family,  the  Eastern  chain 
pickerel  forages  chiefly  on  other  fish,  varying 
this  diet  occasionally  with  amphibians  such 
as  the  frog  and  natural  food  washed  into  the 
stream,  such  as  the  worm.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, a checkup  on  the  contents  of  pickerel 
stomachs  during  the  past  five  years  has  re- 
vealed that  minnows  constitute  the  bulk  of 
its  forage.  Sunfish,  too,  were  found  very  fre- 
quently while  young  suckers  and  stone  cat- 
fish occasionally  also  entered  its  diet.  Since 
much  of  this  type  of  forage  occurs  in  the  shallows 
of  streams,  pickerel  are  notably  frequenters  of 
shallow,  weedy  areas  in  waters  where  they  occur, 
a fact  to  bear  in  mind  when  casting  for  them. 

This  game  fish  is  the  lurking  type  of  killer, 
blending  amazingly  well  with  the  aquatic 
vegetation  in  which  it  awaits  its  prey.  Extremely 
swift  in  its  strike,  it  possesses  long  jaws  armed 
with  sharp  fangs  curving  inward  and  back  to 
better  assist  it  in  holding  its  victim.  Occasionally, 
we  have  seen  pickerel  cruising  about  on  shallow 
flats  and  subsequent  skipping  of  minnows 
would  indicate  that  the  fish  change  their  mode 
of  hunting  now  and  then.  Almost  without 
exception,  when  this  cruising  occurred,  it  was 
found  that  pickerel  were  striking  well  at  cast- 
ing lures. 

A frequent  question  that  comes  up  relative 
to  pickerel  fishing  concerns  those  periods  during 
the  open  season  for  this  fish  when  good  fishing 
is  to  be  anticipated.  While  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  follow  in  this  respect,  pickerel 


being  as  unpredictable  as  they  are,  it  may  be 


Tooth-lined  jaws  and  tongue  of  a pickerel  are  constructed  to  seize  and  hold  smaller  fish. 
Their  speed  makes  the  pursuit  relatively  easy. 


said  that  good  sport  should  be  had  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  July,  with  a sharp  tapering 
off  during  the  so-called  “dog  days”  of  late 
July  and  August,  and  a pickup  in  September, 
October  and  November.  This  fish  may  gener- 
ally be  counted  upon  to  develop  sore  jaws  during 
the  peak  of  the  summer  heat,  its  fangs  becom- 
ing quite  loose.  Cooler  nights  of  early  autumn 
bring  a resumption  of  its  usual  voracious  ag- 
gressiveness and  by  mid-autumn,  when  the 
eggs  in  the  female  have  developed  rapidly  for 
early  spring  spawning,  pickerel  sometimes  go 
on  extended  striking  sprees. 

A subject  that  has  long  intrigued  the  writer 
concerns  a feeding  tendency  that  has  been 
observed  with  a big  pickerel.  Persistent  fishing 
in  flats  (where  hefty  pickerel  over  the  20  inch 
mark  were  known  to  be)  was  rewarded  with 
few,  if  any,  strikes  from  the  fish  for  a week  or 
longer.  Then  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
those  same  fish  would  go  on  a feeding  rampage, 
making  heavy  inroads  on  forage  fishes  and 
smashing  viciously  at  spoons  or  plugs.  This 
lapse  in  foraging  activity  for  prolonged  periods 
tends  to  create  the  impression  that  adult  pickerel 
gorge  themselves,  then  snake-like,  lie  in  a 
favored  retreat  until  the  food  is  finally  assimi- 
lated before  again  staging  a feeding  foray.  All 
theory,  of  course,  but  if  this  tendency  does 
exist  it  would  serve  to  explain  in  part,  at  least, 
the  difficulty  during  peak  summer  months  in 
luring  big  pickerel  to  strike  at  our  casting  lures. 

Consistent  fishing  in  streams  where  big 
pickerel  occur  will  generally  lead  to  a knowledge 
of  haunts  favored  by  hefty  fish.  While  it  may 
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19'  pickerel  and  17"  bass  caught  in  Penns 
Creek  on  light  weight  lures  by  Alex  Sweigart. 


be  said  that  certain  Hats  are  frequented  year 
after  year  above  all  others  by  long,  heavy- 
girthed  adults,  these  fish  may  on  occasion  move 
from  flat  to  flat.  Without  doubt,  the  presence 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  forage  fishes  such  as 
the  minnow,  may  often  be  counted  upon  as  a 
factor  suggestive  that  big  pickerel  are  lurking 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Heavy  weed  beds 
and  more  sluggish  water  areas  in  a stream  are 
also  good  signs  to  be  observed.  The  inveterate 
pickerel  fisherman  is  often  able  at  a glance  to 
judge  the  possibilities  of  a flat.  Other  tell-tale 
cover  that  has  frequently  produced  excellent 
results  are  old  fallen  trees  and  submerged 
stumps,  while  lily  pad  pockets  should  never 
be  passed  by  without  a thorough  trial. 

Aggressive  though  it  is  in  its  feeding  ten- 
dencies, a big  pickerel  may  be  definitely  termed 
a wary  fish,  keenly  sensitive  to  commotion 
and  unusual  disturbance  in  water  sections  it 
frequents.  On  that  basis  alone,  careful  fishing 
is  called  for  and  the  less  splashing  and  fussing 
about,  the  better.  When  these  hefty  fish  are 
on  a definite  feeding  spree,  the  abandon  with 
which  they  follow  and  strike  at  artificials  is 
very  often  a misleading  clue,  for,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  such  flurries  of  activity 
are  often  of  brief  duration  and  widely  separated 
in  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to  regard 
the  big  chain  pickerel  as  purely  unpredictable 
and  exert  as  much  care  in  fishing  for  it  as  we 
normally  would  lavish  on  a streainwise  trout 
or  cagey  smallmouth  bass. 

Now  we  come  to  the  time  of  day  that  may 
often  be  counted  upon  for  action  from  pickerel. 
Probably  because  we  have  had  our  best  luck  in 
very  early  morning,  particularly  during  mid- 
summer, we  have  always  associated  good  fishing 
for  this  species  with  mist  rising  from  the  water 
in  that  brief  period  between  daybreak  and  sun- 
rise. After  the  water  has  been  chilled  in  early 
autumn,  many  strikes  have  occurred  from 
about  10  in  the  morning  to  4 in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  to  be  stressed  here,  however,  that  while 
autumn  fishing  for  pickerel  very  often  yields 
exceptional  action,  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  hit-or-miss  in  connection  with  it.  Stream 
temperatures,  levels,  moon  periods  and  clear- 


Pickerel in  ponds  such  as  this  are  usually  underwater  fighters,  whereas  stream  pickerel 

usually  jump  a great  deal. 


ness  or  murkiness  of  the  water  undoubtedly 
are  factors  tying  into  this  situation.  On  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  for  autumn  pickerel 
fishing  is  the  fact  that  these  fish  may  be  usually 
counted  upon  for  increased  activity  under 
lower  water  temperatures,  plus  the  additional 
factors  of  jaws  no  longer  sore  as  in  midsummer 
and  increased  voracity  due  to  ripening  of  the  eggs 
in  the  female  pickerel  which  spawn  in  early  spring. 

Finally,  there  is  the  subject  of  speed  in  re- 
trieve of  the  lure.  We’ve  always  had  the  im- 
pression that  pickerel,  in  hitting  a spoon,  strike 
more  at  the  flash  than  anything  else.  In  other 
words,  the  glint  of  a narrow  silver  spoon  as 
it  passes  through  the  water  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  a darting  silver  shiner  and  we  hazard  the 
guess  that  it  is  this  momentary  impression  on 


a lurking  pickerel  that  brings  the  strike.  For 
this  reason  alone,  when  fishing  open  water,  we 
like  to  impart  considerable  speed  to  the  re- 
trieve of  the  lure.  In  very  weedy  stretches,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  generally  worked  better 
for  us  to  cut  to  half  speed  the  retrieve  of  the 
weedless  spoon. 

(iood  Lures 

Fishing  customs  or  habits  established  through 
the  years  are  hard  to  shake.  We  acquire  certain 
ideas  relative  to  the  best  lures  for  a particular 
species  of  game  fish  and  tenaciously  cling  to 
them  until  literally  an  avalanche  of  strikes  on 
lures  of  another  type  cause  us  to  re\  ise  our 
former  opinion. 

{Continued  on  Page  1 4) 


Young  pickerel  are  beautifully  streamlined  gamesters. 
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WRAP  BOOY  TIGHTLY 
WITH  CORO  TO  HOLD 
WHILE  DRYIN6 


FINE  ENOS 
EVEN 
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BUGS  TO  YOU,  MR.  BASS 

An  Invitation  to  August  Thrills:  Angle  for  the  Bronze-  Backs  With  S urface  Lures  o f Cork,  Hair,  or 

Plastics  and  Confine  Your  Efforts  to  the  Shallow  Flats  of  Creeks 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 


WATERS  of  the  creek  that  I could  not  see 
but  which  pressed  against  my  booted 
legs  in  the  darkness  exploded  with  a fury  and 
sent  water  spraying  into  the  air.  The  nine-foot 
rod  trembled  in  my  hand  with  the  first  surge 
of  fighting  power.  The  reel  click  screeched  a 
warning  that  fine  was  being  ripped  off  the 
spool  yard  by  yard. 

The  bass  swam  well  down  the  pool 
before  pressure  halted  its  first  head-long  rush, 
then  turned  and  as  steadily  drove  through  the 
water  toward  the  head  of  the  pool.  Again  the 
rod  checked  the  run,  and  the  fish  changed  its 
tactics  to  swim  in  a wide  circle  around  and 
behind  me,  back  into  the  shallows  between 
my  position  and  the  creek  bank. 

There,  in  less  than  a foot  of  water,  the  final 
rounds  of  the  struggle  took  place,  and  as  my  two 
companions  walked  up  to  see  what  all  the 
commotion  was  about,  a fine  fat  bass  was  slid 
up  on  the  beach. 

The  bass  was  16  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
just  one  ounce  short  of  three  pounds — but 
what  delighted  me  more  than  its  size  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  big  bass  I ever  had 
caught  on  a bassbug. 

That  incident  took  place  just  about  three 
years  ago  this  month,  and  ever  since  that  time 
bassbug  fishing  has  been  one  of  my  favorite 
sports.  August  has  proved  the  ideal  month, 
and  as  experience  has  taught  me  much — but 
still  left  me  plenty  to  learn  to  keep  my  interest 
from  flagging — I have  become  convinced  that 
the  angler  who  does  not  include  the  bassbug  in 
his  kit  of  lures  is  missing  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing phases  of  fishing. 

Why  Bassbugs  Are  Good 
Bassbugs  are  good  lures,  fundamentally,  be- 
cause they  imitate  the  large  and  juicy  insects — 
the  so-called  flying  helgramite  for  example — 
which  wing  over  the  creeks  of  Pennsylvania  in 
late  summer. 

They  are  good  lures,  also,  because  big  bass 
relish  insects  as  food  and  because  they  are 
especially  effective  after  sunset,  when  the  big 
fellows  come  out  of  hiding  to  feed  in  the  pro- 
tection of  gathering  darkness  and,  in  fact,  well 
through  the  night. 

They  are  popular  lures,  besides,  because 
they  are  one  more  fine  substitute  for  live  bait. 

And  the  angler  who  knows  how  to  use  them, 
if  further  arguments  are  needed,  quickly  dis- 
covers that  they  pave  the  way  for  exciting 
sport  in  what  often  is  the  very  hottest  part  of 
the  summer. 

They  are  easy  to  understand  and  use.  And  any 
angler  who  has  become  proficient  with  them 
will  agree  with  me  that  they  produce  fish. 


Where  and  How 

Shallow  flats  and  rocky  shore  lines  of  bass 
creeks  are  the  ideal  spots  for  bassbug  fishing. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Bass  that  hide  in  the 
deep  holes  during  the  day — to  escape  heat  and 
to  avoid  fishermen  and  natural  enemies — 
emerge  into  the  shallows  and  along  the  shore 
lines  in  the  late  day  and  evening  and  search  for 
food.  They  know  that  floating  insects  are  more 
easily  captured  in  shallow  water,  and  also  that 
the  bushes  and  rocks  which  line  the  shores  fre- 
quently drop  luscious  food  into  the  water. 

The  variety  of  action  imparted  to  the  bassbug, 
in  the  second  place,  is  almost  limitless.  Some- 
times a violent  popping  or  jerking  of  the  lure 
is  necessary.  Other  times  the  twitching  must 
be  as  gentle  as  possible.  At  times  the  lure  is 
cast  and  allowed  to  lie  motionless  on  the  sur- 
face, floating  with  the  current  no  matter  how 
slowly  it  moves.  Or  the  bassbug  may  be  danced 
across  a fairly  deep  riffle  or  cast  and  retrieved 
in  a slow,  steady  motion  that  just  keeps  it 
moving  across  the  water. 

The  more  ways  an  angler  can  impart  motion 
and  action  to  the  lure,  the  better  he  is  off,  for 
frequently  three  or  four  methods  have  to  be 
tried  before  the  one  that  will  produce  is  found. 

I like  to  begin  using  bassbugs  about  the  time 
the  sun  sets  and  to  keep  at  it  as  long  as  I can 
stay  on  the  stream.  Others  have  found  that 
the  bassbug  is  effective  any  time  during  the  day, 
but  my  advice  is  not  to  place  too  much  hope 
in  day  bugging  unless  you  are  consistently 
able  to  cast  a lure  60  to  80  feet  with  a fine 
leader  and  have  developed  the  art  of  fishing  a 
pool  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  disturbance. 

The  point  of  fishing  the  shallows  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
it  more  forcibly  if  I tell  you  what  happened  to 
a friend  of  mine  named  Clair  on  a creek  near 
Williamsport  one  night. 

It  was  July,  one  of  the  hottest  nights  of  the 
summer,  and  Clair  was  moving  up  through  a 
shallow  pool  toward  a riffle  at  the  head.  To 
keep  line  out,  he  kept  casting  his  lure  ahead  of 
him  but  dropping  it  to  one  side  of  the  stream 
so  that  it  would  not  put  down  any  bass  ahead. 

On  one  side  cast  he  thought  at  first  that  he 
had  snagged  the  bassbug  in  a bush  or  perhaps 
on  a rock.  But  when  his  rod  began  whipping 
and  his  line  slipped  out  of  his  fingers,  he  realized 
he  had  dropped  the  lure  near  a feeding  fish. 

Clair  fought  quite  a battle  there  in  the  dark- 
ness— and  finally  scooped  up  in  his  landing  net 
a brown  trout  nearly  20  inches  long.  Later  he 
checked  on  the  spot  and  discovered,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  the  big  trout  had  taken  the  lure  in 
about  eight  inches  of  water  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  yards  from  the  shore  of  the  stream. 


Bug  Fishing  Tackle 

Bassbug  fishing  requires  a certain  type  of 
tackle. 

Bass  strike  the  bug  with  a fury  that  will 
startle  the  novice.  Bassburg  hooks  usually 
imbed  themselves  in  the  lip  or  tongue  of  the 
fish,  hence  it  is  free  to  use  all  its  power  in  its 
battle  for  liberty.  Certain  types  of  bassbugs 
become  water-logged,  and  while  this  does  not 
reduce  their  effectiveness  it  does  obviously 
make  them  heavier  to  handle.  And  it  is  necessary 
to  cast  the  hue  long  distances  easily. 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  problems  lies 
in  the  tackle — a rod  with  stifF  action  and  plenty 
of  guts;  a line  that  is  well  greased  so  that  it 
does  not  drag  down  the  floating  lure — for  bass- 
bug angling  is  surface  action — and  a leader  that 
can  take  a lot  of  strain. 

Yet,  while  sturdiness  is  vital,  weight  should 
be  avoided,  for  the  bug  fisherman  does  a lot  of 
casting  in  the  course  of  a couple  of  hours,  and 
a heavy  rod  will  quickly  tire  the  wrist. 

My  own  outfit  may  illustrate  the  point  better. 

The  rod  is  eight  and  a half  feet  long,  with 
dry  fly  action,  and  of  course  made  of  bamboo. 
For  bugging  I use  a D level  line,  painstaking! > 
greased  before  the  fishing  begins.  My  favorite 
leaders  are  of  nylon  of  six  pounds  test.  With 
this  tackle  I can  fish  for  hoius  without  getting 
a sore  wrist,  and  at  the  same  time  I can  be 
sure  that,  with  proper  handling,  I can  keep  the 
outfit  together  while  playing  the  size  of  bass 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  creeks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Incidentally,  I have  found  that  an  automatic 
reel  is  of  tremendous  help  in  bug  fishing.  That 
is  because  the  automatic  more  easily  keeps  the 
line  under  control,  which  is  an  essential  for 
successful  fishing  as  dusk  deepens  into  full 
darkness. 

Taking  No  Chances 

Every  item  of  the  tackle,  finally,  must  be 
in  perfect  condition.  A leader  carelessly  knotted 
to  the  bassbug  is  an  invitation  to  anguish. 

I’ll  never  forget  one  evening  when  a fish  of 
tremendous  weight  took  a bassbug  for  me  at 
one  side  of  a deep  swimming  hole.  Slack  line 
became  tangled  in  some  unexplainable  manner 
around  a large  signet  ring  on  a finger  of  my  left 
hand,  and  the  fish  exerted  such  pressure  that 
in  the  darkness  my  fumbling  fingers  were  unable 
to  free  the  silk. 

In  a matter  of  seconds  there  was  a tremen- 
dous surge,  and  the  fish  was  free.  Ruefully  I 
looked  over  my  tackle.  A curled  leader  end  w as 
evidence  that  I had  not  done  a good  job  in 
tying  the  bassbug  to  the  gut.  The  knot  had 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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WALLOWING  WALLEYES 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


SO  LONG  as  there  are  fishermen  and  a fish  left 
for  those  fishermen  to  catch,  then,  we  will 
always  have  those  selfsame  fishermen  getting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  so  as  to  be  on  the 
fishing  grounds  at  daybreak  or  before.  This,  in 
order  to  inveigle  that  fish  into  hooking  itself 
when  and  if  it  starts  its  activities,  we’ll  say,  in 
the  vicinity  of  9 a.m.  Usually,  by  that  late  hour 
most  of  the  fishermen  with  whom  I have  fished 
are  once  again  snoring  lustily  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  just  as  if  their  normal  slumber  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  a motor  trip  of  a hundred 
or  more  miles. 

Anyway,  that’s  what  would  have  happened 
when  we  (Bill,  Burr,  Jay  and  I),  decided  upon 
inaugurating  the  opening  of  the  wall-eyed  pike 
(salmon),  season  on  Lake  Erie  if  things  had 
taken  their  usual  course. 

We  pre-arranged  everything.  Our  date  for  the 
rental  of  the  boat  from  Charley’s  up  at  Northeast 
was  confirmed;  we  corralled  an  abundance  of 
worms  and  soft  craws.  The  hooks  on  all  of  our 
artificials  were  carefully  straightened  and  sharp- 
ened. Charley  even  promised  to  have  a nice 
batch  of  minnies  in  readiness.  Our  respective 
states  of  mind  when  we  left  New  Castle  could  be 
described  as  boisterously  hopeful. 

We  were  still  hopeful  when  we  arrived  at 
Northeast,  but  not  nearly  as  boisterous.  The 
total  lack  of  sleep  is  not  good  for  any  man  and 
we  were  no  exceptions. 

The  beach  in  front  of  Charley’s  boat  livery  was 
crowded  by  a mass  of  teeming  humanity;  men, 
women  and  children  all  waiting  for  boats  or 
getting  them  loaded  preparatory  to  going  out  on 
the  lake’s  heaving  bosom. 

It  was  a grand  June  day,  with  the  sun  coming 
up  in  all  of  its  refulgent  glory  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff.  But,  still,  the  bosom  of  that  unruffled 
green  expanse  which  we  knew  stretched  clear  to 
Canadian  frontiers,  was  heaving  a bit  too  heavily 
to  suit  my  status  quo. 

In  due  time  we  shoved  off  in  a sizeable  boat 
propelled  by  Burr’s  outboard.  Our  destination 
was  the  “boiler,”  the  remains  of  a wrecked  lake 
steamboat  located  some  two  miles  down  the  lake 
and  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off  shore. 

Upon  our  arrival  there  the  boat  was  made  fast 
to  the  heavy  boiler  plate  which  just  cleared  the 
water,  and  then  we  pulled  out  our  rods.  I ob- 
served that  enthusiasm  was  markedly  subdued. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  low  that  I suspected  at  least 
two  of  my  recently  gay  companions  as  feeling 
about  the  way  that  I did.  Indeed,  Jay  looked  a 
bit  pale  about  the  regions  of  the  operculums. 

“Wayne  Sines  never  fails  to  catch  bass  here,” 
announced  Bill  as  lie  plunked  a soft  craw  into 
the  water. 

No  one  commented  on  Bill’s  remark,  we  just 
looked  at  each  other  rather  owlishly  and  went 
about  the  business  of  baiting  the  hooks. 

There  wasn’t  a word  spoken  for  nearly  thirty 
minutes,  the  minutes  slipping  by  as  we  fished  on 
and  on  without  the  remotest  sign  indicating  that 
any  of  us  would  ever  tangle  with  a fish.  Yet, 
there  were  no  complaints.  Queer. 

At  last  Jay  suggested  that  we  do  something. 
“Okay,”  said  Bill,  “we  might  as  well  get  out 
where  those  walleyes  are.  Are  you  fellows  ready?” 
he  asked  surveying  us.  We  had  reeled  in  our 
lines  and  were  ready.  There  wasn’t  a single 
dissenter  in  the  enter  quartet.  Queer. 

The  forward  motion  of  the  craft  was  welcome 
relief  from  the  gentle,  vertical  one  that  we  had 


borne  for  so  long.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  offset 
the  insidious  damage  already  inflicted  by  the 
other. 

At  the  three  mile  mark,  Jay  turned  to  me  with 
a sickly  grin  and  remarked  that  I looked  kind 
of  green. 

I swallowed  hard  and  said:  “You  don’t  look 
so  hot  either.” 

With  that  Jay  twisted  his  face  into  an  ex- 
pression of  agony  similar  to  that  of  Laocoon  and 
gently  stroked  his  stomach.  He  wasn’t  fooling 
either.  It  was  enough  to  cause  my  cup  to  run 
over. 

“Let’s  turn  back,”  I suddenly  demanded. 

“Turn  back?”  Bill  interrogated,  “why,  we 
haven’t  started  fishing  yet,”  he  added  indignantly. 

“Well,  we  might  do  better  nearer  shore  at 
that,”  Burr  feebly  piped. 

While  this  conversation  ensued,  Bill  had 
brought  the  boat  about  into  a sickening  arc  with 
the  motor  racing  at  high  speed.  The  graceful 
curve  of  the  white  wake  only  intensified  that 
hollow-full  feeling  in  the  region  of  my  solar 
plexus. 

A queer  expression  depicting  several  mixed 
feelings  suddenly  bespread  Bill’s  face.  He  swal- 
lowed once,  twice — and  then  the  queer  look 
changed  to  one  of  utter  amazement  when  the 
realization  of  what  had  happened  to  him  struck 
home. 

“Say  do  you  fellows  feel  funny — you  know, 
kinda  sickish?” 

I groaned  and  Jay  groaned  with  me.  Burr 
cleared  his  throat  with  that  funny  little  cough  of 
his.  Bill  threw  the  throttle  wide  open  and  we 
roared  for  terra  firma.  Enroute  I envisioned 
such  doughty  sailors  as  Columbus,  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  Popeye.  But  it  availed  me  naught. 
I became  deathly  sick  long  before  we  reached 
land.  And  you  know  what  that  usually  does  to 
the  rest  of  those  who  are  hovering  on  the  border- 
line. 

Twenty  minutes  on  the  hard  beach  and  a cup 
or  two  of  coffee  apiece  caused  us  to  feel  more  or 
less  seaworthy  once  again.  In  the  interim  we 
saw  dozens  of  anglers  coming  in  with  strings  that 
caused  us  no  end  of  amazement  and  no  little  envy. 
Most  of  their  catches  were  fine,  heavy  walleyes 
liberally  sprinkled  with  some  nice  bass. 

We  sallied  forth  again,  this  time  headed  for 
the  area  where  there  appeared  to  be  the  greatest 
concentration  of  fishermen.  Once  in  their  midst 
we  did  as  they  did,  i.  e.  bait  a June  bug  spinner 
with  either  a worm  or  minnow,  let  ’er  down  and 
then  drift  shoreward  with  the  slight  wind  that 
had  come  up.  Moreover,  the  wind  effectively 
flattened  that  sickening  swell  into  myriad  choppy 
wavelets. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  after  the  inauguration  of 
our  new  tactics  Burr  suddenly  sat  up  and  ten- 
tatively grasped  his  line. 

“Shucks,  I’m  snagged,”  he  said  after  giving  it 
an  investigative  jerk. 

Jay  grabbed  the  oars  and  brought  the  boat 
about.  Burr  busied  himself  in  an  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  rigging. 

“Wait  a minute,  wait  a minute,”  Burr  ex- 
citedly reiterated,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a snag.” 
The  next  instant  he  was  nearly  yanked  overboard. 

Those  of  you  who  have  hooked  large  walleyes 
know  the  maneuvers  they  employ.  Their  one 
desire  seems  to  be  to  get  back  to  dimly  lighted 
haunts  in  some  deep  hole  as  soon  as  they  grab 
the  bait  in  their  toothy  jaws.  When  they  feel 


the  sting  of  the  hook  their  efforts  are  re-doubled. 

Burr’s  fish  was  booked  the  instant  it  grabbed 
the  bait.  Therefore  action  was  rife  from  the  very 
start;  the  fish  dragging  bait  and  line  to  a con- 
siderable depth  before  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  rod.  But,  from  that  point  on  until  he  was 
forcibly  pumped  to  the  surface,  there  was  little 
action.  When  the  bright  sunlight  filtered  through 
its  queer  opalescent  eyes  it  was  a different  story; 
the  fish  seemingly  gathered  its  strength  and 
made  a mighty  effort  to  plunge  under  the  boat. 
Burr,  however,  was  ready  for  it  so  that  the  try 
for  freedom  was  unavailing.  The  quarry  was 
quickly  netted  and  expended  its  remaining 
strength  pounding  the  boat  bottom.  It  weighed 
an  even  five  pounds. 

“That’s  not  bad,”  giggled  the  lucky  fisherman 
surveying  his  prize. 

“Not  bad?”  roared  Bill.  “Why,  you  positively 
reek  with  luck.” 

“Luck  nothing,”  was  the  comeback.  And  that, 
as  you  doubtlessly  have  guessed,  was  the  start  of 
an  argument. 

Jay  was  the  next  one  to  connect.  His  fish, 
weighing  only  three  pounds  furnished  even  more 
excitement  than  Burr’s.  This  because  it  fouled 
the  line  on  the  propeller  shaft.  In  a flurry  of 
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exciting  action,  Jay  boated  his  fish  with  the  long 


handled  landing  net  that  Burr  doggedly  brought 
along  despite  the  barrage  of  kidding  that  it 
elicited. 

Bill  then  hooked  a small  bass  (a  little  better 
than  legal  length),  in  some  thirty  feet  of  water. 
After  the  doughty  warrior  had  dragged  the  com- 
paratively heavy  bait  to  the  surface,  he  still  had 
left  enough  energy  for  a leap.  Indeed,  he  even 
succeeded  in  extracting  a metallic  tingle  or  two 
from  the  shiny  bait  as  he  furiously  shook  it.  The 
appreciative  angler  carefully  snipped  the  spoon 
from  the  deeply  embedded  hook  with  a wire 
cutter  and  gave  the  little  gamester  his  free- 
dom. 

For  a considerable  period  after  Bill’s  catch 
there  was  a welcome  respite,  for  nearly  all  hands 
either  dozed  or  soundly  slept  during  the  lull. 

At  last  I was  shocked  from  sound  slumber  by 
a loud  yowl.  It  was  Burr.  He  had  hooked  another 
fish  and  after  rubbing  the  sleep  from  my  eyes  I 
observed  he  was  in  the  throes  of  combat. 

Bill  stretched  himself  yawned  and  inquired 
about  the  “unseeming  disturbance.” 

“It’s  Burr.  He’s  gone  and  hooked  himself  to 
another  seahorse,”  accommodated  Jay. 

“Seahorse  is  right,”  Burr  yelped.  “Look  at 
that  baby  pull.” 

After  two  or  three  more  lunges  into  deep 
water,  the  walleye  gave  up  the  ghost.  It  weighed 
four  pounds. 

The  catches  of  walleyes  made  that  day  were 
really  amazing.  Practically  every  boat  we  en- 
countered had  strings  of  big,  husky  fish.  One 
quartet  had  caught  a total  of  sixteen.  Further- 
more, Charley  told  us  that  good  catches  are 
made  nearly  anytime  the  lake  is  calm  enough  for 
a small  boat  to  navigate  with  safety. 

Incidentally,  an  offshore  wind  is  tolerable. 
Don’t  venture  out  when  a brisk  wind  is  beating  in 
off  the  lake.  It’s  not  like  fishing  the  well-pro- 
tected bay  at  Erie.  The  shoreline  near  Northeast 
is  exposed  completely  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
wind. 

If  you  are  a barometer  fisherman  make  arrange- 
ments the  night  before  for  a boat  and  be  sure  to 
( Continued  on  Page  W) 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

By  FRED  EVERETT 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


' VERY  once  in  a while,  in  every  fisherman’s 
1 life,  there  comes  a time  when  he’s  at  a loss 
I know  what  to  do.  He’s  stumped  or  licked, 
( whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  He  just  can’t 
He  fish. 

To  put  it  mildly,  it’s  maddening. 

There  are  many  situations  that  arise  to  give 
<|e  that  hopeless  feeling.  Some  days  the  fish 
; jn’t  active  and  it  seems  useless  to  bother 
th  them.  But  there  are  also  days  when  the 
h are  up  feeding,  jumping  all  over  the  place, 
t it  seems  impossible  to  make  one  look  at 
ur  lure. 

I don’t  know  of  anything  that  gets  under  my 
in  more  deeply  or  that  makes  me  mad  enough 
spend  mere  hours  on  just  one  fish,  simply 
isessed  with  the  determination  to  take  it,  than 
have  a real  big  one  feed  freely,  ignoring  my 
es,  even  taking  food  within  inches  of  it,  yet 
iparently  unaware  of  my  offerings. 

As  one  of  my  friends  once  said,  I can  stand 
lything  but  indifference.  Especially  when  a 
ce  big  old  trout  is  providing  the  indifference. 
,’s  more  of  an  insult,  however,  when  even  the 
die  fellows  do  it.  We  can  alibi  ourselves  with 
le  wisdom  of  the  crafty  old  veterans  but  with 
le  baby  fish  there  “just  ain’t  no  excuse.” 
ride  takes  an  awful  tumble. 

Now,  what  I’d  like  to  know,  and  I’ll  bet  my 
attorn  dollar  you  would,  too,  is  what  to  do 
t such  times?  Is  there  something  that  would 
ork  or  should  we  pack  up  and  go  home? 

There  are  those  who  claim  it’s  impossible 
) take  such  fish,  that  they  are  feeding  on  insects 
>o  small  for  us  to  imitate,  or  some  other  of  a 
undred  different  reasons.  Then  there  are 
thers  who  believe  these  fish  could  be  taken  if 
e did  the  right  thing.  Most  of  the  time  I’m 
? the  latter  group — at  least  I am  right  now.  By 
sxt  year  I may  have  changed  my  ideas  and 
vung  over  to  the  other  viewpoint. 

For  the  present,  I’m  walling  to  confess  that 
hen  I can’t  take  those  feeding  fish  it’s  be- 
mse  I don’t  know  enough  to  do  it — not  that 
’s  impossible.  Naturally  that  seems  to  put 
I the  rest  of  you  in  the  same  class,  wherewith 
looks  as  though  I am  leading  with  my  chin. 
However,  I wouldn’t  lay  myself  wide  open 
ke  that  if  I didn’t  have  some  facts  to  back  my 
leory.  This  problem  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
ears  and  of  late  I have  welcomed  the  “hope- 
ss”  periods  because  they  offer  a fine  opportunity 
) experiment  and  try  out  various  theories. 
The  results  have  not  been  so  very  startling 
mply  because,  so  I believe,  I do  not  at  present 
now  enough  to  make  them  so.  Yet  they  have 
lcceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  I have  hope  of 
iture  success.  And  they  have  been  good  enough 
) make  me  believe  that,  when  fish  are  feeding, 
ey  can  be  taken,  no  matter  how  impossible  it 
lay  seem. 

Please  notice  that  I say  “when  fish  are  feed- 
tg.”  When  they  are  not  visibly  feeding  so  that 
ley  may  be  definitely  located,  there  is  doubt 
hether  or  not  one  is  actually  casting  over  fish, 
ut  when  they  are  active,  usually  on  the  sur- 
ice,  there  can  be  no  question  on  that  score, 
hen,  if  you  can’t  raise  the  fish,  you  can  be  sure 
is  really  high-hatting  you.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
3curately,  “You  ain’t  got  what  it  takes.” 
Of  recent  years  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
apeless  periods  are  becoming  more  frequent 
ad  of  longer  duration.  Possibly  this  is  due  to 


the  fact  that  I have  spent  more  time  on  the 
limestone  streams  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
these  periods  occur  much  too  often  in  all  heavily 
fished  waters,  the  worst  of  all  places  I have 
found  are  those  limestone  streams.  If  you 
think  you’re  pretty  hot  on  trout,  if  your  bat  is 
too  tight  and  your  vest  buttons  are  under  a 
strain  across  the  chest,  go  to  those  streams. 
One  day  there  and  you  will  not  only  be  back  to 
normal,  you  will  have  shrunk  below  par. 

Most  of  my  experimenting  during  the  last 
four  seasons  has  been  on  trout,  while  expe- 
riences of  some  of  my  friends  with  bass  seem  to 
uphold  my  own  results.  While  the  total  results 
are  not  conclusive  (they  never  are  in  fishing, 
thank  heaven)  they  seem  to  point  a way  to  go. 

“Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  and  true 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  ...  ” their  fellow  anglers. 
In  making  known  some  of  my  experiments  and 
conclusions,  I do  so  with  the  hope  that  others 
will  experiment  also,  so  that  a wider  field  may 
be  covered.  Then,  if  they  will  make  known 
their  results,  we  all  may  learn  from  them  and 
together  get  a clearer  understanding  of  what  to 
do  about  those  “impossible”  periods. 

No  doubt  many  have  gone  much  farther  than 
I along  these  lines  but  since  their  results  have 
not  been  made  public,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  experiments  or  their  results. 

It  is  well  established  that  every  section, 
every  stream,  even  different  parts  of  the  same 
stream,  offers  new  conditions  and  new  methods 
for  fishing.  The  Upper  or  Small  Beaverkill  and 
the  Lower  or  Big  Beaverkill  need  entirely  different 
approaches.  The  limestone  streams  and  the 


free  stone  streams  are  vastly  different.  Moun- 
tain streams  and  valley  streams;  slow  and  fast 
waters;  deep  and  shallow;  and  many  other 
types  all  call  for  methods  suitable  to  each  local 
condition. 

The  quickest  and  best  method  of  learning 
how  to  fish  each  type  of  water  is  to  contact  the 
natives  who  fish  it.  There  arc  always  a certain 
number  of  “experts”  who,  over  a period  of 
years,  have  discovered  the  most  dependable 
lures  and  how  to  handle  them.  These  local 
experts  can  consistently  take  fish  from  their 
own  waters.  So  could  you,  using  their  technique. 

Invariably  you  will  be  told  that  these  methods 
are  the  only  way  to  catch  fish  in  those  waters. 
So  thoroughly  is  this  believed  that  other  methods 
or  lures  are  almost  never  tried.  So,  when  the 
feeding  fish  refuse  to  respond  to  these  “only 
methods,”  it  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  im- 
possible periods  is  on,  the  fish  can  t be  taken. 

That’s  the  time  to  experiment! 

The  first  time  I fished  in  Boiling  Springs,  not 
far  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1 was  given  a great 
deal  of  friendly,  helpful  advice  on  how  to  fish 
this  unusual  spot.  It  seems  that  all  trout,  as 
soon  as  they  are  stocked  in  this  huge  spring, 
undergo  a mysterious  change  in  their  nature 
and  take  on  a new  character  so  that  they  can 
be  taken  only  by  extra  long,  fine  leaders  and 
very  tiny  wet  flies,  sizes  16,  18  or  20,  fished  deep 
and  slow — very  slow. 

Possibly  I am  a skeptic,  because  I rarely 
accept  as  gospel  truth  what  I’m  told  about 
fishing.  I want  first  to  put  it  to  the  test,  to 
prove  myself  how  much  truth  there  is  to  it. 
One  big  reason  is  the  fact  that  I believe  fish 
have  basically  the  same  characteristics  no 
matter  what  waters  they  may  be  in,  just  as 
the  human  race  is  basically  the  same  the  world 
over.  Local  conditions  may  affect  outward 
characteristics,  but  not  their  fundamental 
nature. 

Acting  on  this  belief,  I have,  over  a period  of 
years,  used  two  lures,  one  on  the  surface,  the 
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other  under  the  surface,  and  taken  all  kinds  of 
fish  in  all  kinds  of  waters!  Atlantic  salmon  and 
trout  in  Nova  Scotia;  landlocked  salmon  and 
trout  in  Maine;  different  kinds  of  bass,  trout, 
pike,  chub,  panfish  and  even  shad  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  waters,  all  on  the  same  lures 
and  the  same  sizes. 

With  these  experiences  as  a background,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  I am  skeptical  about  changes 
in  a trout’s  nature  simply  because  of  the  water 
it  is  in.  Not  that  the  local  methods  are  not  best 
most  of  the  time.  I think  they  are.  But  not  all 
the  time.  When  they  fail,  it  is  for  a very  definite 
reason. 

That  reason  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  fish. 
Just  as  you  and  I like  a change  in  diet,  so  do 
the  fish.  They  get  fed  up  on  the  same  old  thing 
and  at  times  look  for  something  new.  There- 
fore if  we  are  to  catch  them,  we’ve  got  to  give 
them  something  new.  It  is  our  ability  to  offer 
something  new  to  these  fish,  during  the  off 
periods,  that  will  determine  our  success,  and 
often  the  method  of  presentation  is  as  im- 
portant as  what  you  offer.  In  order  to  uphold 
this  viewpoint,  let  me  give  a few  of  my  most 
successful  experiments  while  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I have  attempted  many  others 
which  did  not  prove  as  successful. 

The  most  recent  one  took  place  a few  weeks 
ago  (late  July)  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  near 
New  Cumberland,  Pa.  My  friend  Charlie  had 
spent  a number  of  days  at  a run  in  which  some 
good  trout  had  been  rising  consistently,  yet  he 
had  failed  to  hook  a one.  Charlie  is  one  of  the 
best  local  experts  and  handles  the  long,  fine 
leaders  and  small  flies  better  than  anyone  I know. 
Yet,  while  the  trout  would  make  a pass  at  his 
offerings,  none  would  take. 

My  young  son  and  I had  gone  down  to  pick 
up  a pointer  puppy  and  Charlie  told  us  his  tale 
of  woe.  Naturally,  I kidded  him  about  his 
ability  and  in  the  end  we  set  off  together  to 
give  the  spot  another  try.  Charlie  refused  to 
fish,  saying  he  wanted  me  to  try  out  my  ideas 
because  his  had  failed.  Since  we  are  friendly 
fellow-experimenters,  I jokingly  agreed  to  give 


him  a lesson,  believing  at  the  same  time  I was 
in  for  an  awful  fall. 

Since  Charlie  had  been  using  small  flies,  I 
decided  the  first  change  needed  was  to  big 
flies.  So  I put  on  a spider  and  cast  over  a couple 
of  rising  fish.  Nothing  happened,  so  I called 
out  “Lesson  No.  1 — don’t  use  that  fly.”  An- 
other spider  and  another  failure  for  Lesson 
number  two. 

Then  my  son  Edwin  said  that  three  lessons 
and  I was  out.  With  that  I decided  on  my  one 
favorite  fly  which  I had  used  so  successfully 
in  so  many  different  waters,  the  Royal  Coach- 
man Fanwing.  I tied  it  on,  pulled  my  long 
leader  so  the  knot  was  free  of  the  guides  and 
slapped  it  out  onto  the  water,  preparing  to 
strip  off  line  and  cast. 

As  the  fly  floated  at  my  rod  tip,  not  over  8 
feet  from  me,  Charlie  spotted  it  and  let  out  a 
yell  knowing  how  much  faith  I have  in  the  fly. 
As  he  did  so  there  was  a rising  splash  and  the 
fly  was  taken  so  hard  by  a brown  trout  that  it 
hooked  itself.  By  the  time  I could  tighten  up 
on  the  line,  the  trout  was  fast. 

Naturally,  we  laughed  and  kidded  each 
other  until  we  were  weak,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  was  it  a freak  of  nature  or  what. 
Later  Charlie  tried  his  method  again  and  raised 
a fish  which  did  not  take.  He  then  put  on  the 
big  fanwing  and  cast  downstream  over  the  fish. 
It  did  not  take,  but  as  the  fly  began  to  drag, 
Charlie  pulled  it  up  over  a spot  where  he  had 
tried  for  days  to  raise  a big  trout.  Instantly 
the  trout  struck  hard.  After  a real  battle,  a 
brown  of  over  14  inches  was  landed. 

I had  floated  the  same  fly  over  this  fish, 
giving  it  a natural  float  and  had  not  succeeded. 
But  when  the  fly  was  dragged  upstream  the 
trout  had  hit  hard.  So  this  experience  gave 
evidence  of  two  things;  those  trout  wanted 
something  new  presented  in  a new  way.  I 
doubt  if  they  had  ever  seen  the  fanwing  be- 
fore— at  least  not  to  Charlie’s  knowledge. 

Let’s  go  back  to  that  first  day  I fished  in 
Boiling  Springs.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
fly  and  bait  fishermen.  And  most  of  the  time  it 


seemed  impossible  to  take  the  fish  although  thi 
were  breaking  the  surface  by  the  hundreds.  T! 
place  was  heavily  stocked  with  browns  ai 
rainbows,  some  a very  good  size,  those  I toi 
averaging  nearly  14  inches. 

As  I usually  do  in  new  waters,  I sat  watchii 
the  fishing  before  trying  my  own  hand  at  it.  i 
few  fish  were  taken  that  I wondered  what  hi 
happened  to  the  sure-fire  methods  of  my  friend 
Since  the  tiny  flies  did  not  seem  to  work  : 
well,  I decided  to  use  something  differen 
Naturally  1 turned  to  my  favorite  underwat 
lure  and  put  it  on.  I had  been  told  it  wouldn 
work,  but  to  be  contrary  I wanted  to  see  f< 
myself.  About  that  time,  my  friend  Lou  al: 
changed  to  using  a big  yellow  maribou  fly  ar 
began  dragging  it  through  the  water  with  Ion 
fast  jerks. 

During  the  so-called  “off”  periods,  we  two  toe 
trout  consistently.  Another  friend,  Don,  gt 
out  his  casting  outfit,  put  on  a pickerel  spoo 
and  was  soon  fast  to  the  biggest  trout  ever  see 
in  those  waters.  So  successful  were  we  with  oi 
unusual  lures,  new  to  those  fish,  that  some  cj  ; ' 
the  local  experts  stopped  fishing  and  went  horn 
in  disgust.  They  claimed  we  had  no  busines 
catching  the  fish  and  then  putting  them  bad 

On  Opening  Day,  (1941)  I was  deliberatel 
experimenting  in  the  same  waters.  I promise 
Charlie  I would  not  use  my  favorite  lure  bu 
would  try  out  the  regular  flies.  Each  year  th 
fishing  had  become  tougher.  Boats  were  now  o 
the  spring,  which  covers  two  acres,  and  th 
fish  were  warier  than  ever.  They  rose  just  a 
consistently,  but  the  tiny  flies  had  lost  theil  1 
power  so  that  only  an  occasional  trout  coul 
be  taken. 

Believing  that  something  new  would  tak 
these  impossible  fish,  I started  changing  flies 
Instead  of  18’s  and  20’s,  I went  to  10’s,  12’  : 
and  14’s.  The  first  one  was  a size  12,  fat  greei; 
chenille-bodied,  buggly  looking  fly — more  lik 
a nymph.  On  the  first  cast  I took  a fish.  A fe\ 
casts  later  I took  another  after  missing  a nurn 
ber  of  strikes.  Charlie  perked  up  his  ears  am 
wanted  to  see  the  fly.  After  showing  it  to  hin 
I changed  to  another  type,  same  size.  Agaii 
I took  two  fish  and  missed  others.  On  each  o 
five  different  patterns,  I took  at  least  two  trout 
the  most  being  6 on  one  fly. 

During  this  time,  not  much  over  an  hour 
my  local  friends,  using  the  local  technique,  hac 
between  them  caught  only  a couple  of  trout 
Yet  that  same  day  in  the  evening,  in  simila 
water,  these  friends,  using  their  local  methods 
took  trout  after  trout  while  all  my  new  fliei 
couldn’t  produce  a strike.  Which  to  me  i: 
proof  that,  while  most  of  the  time  the  trou 
take  their  usual  feed,  there  are  periods  whei 
they  want  something  new. 

I had  two  other  experiences  this  year  alonf 
similar  lines,  one  with  dry  flies,  the  other  witl 
wets.  Charlie  had  been  using  small  dry  Adams 
flies  and  was  going  to  town  consistently  witl 
them  on  his  favorite  stream.  He  claimed  thal 
that  was  the  only  fly  which  would  take  these 
fish  and  the  smaller  the  fly,  the  better.  I went  oul 
with  him,  and,  after  reaching  the  pool,  we  sal 
down  to  wait  for  the  trout  to  show  themselves. 

They  did,  but  for  some  reason  the  small 
Adams  wouldn’t  work.  I suggested  changing 
and  put  on  a larger,  dark  Cahill,  which  Charlie 
thought  was  no  good.  Yet  on  the  first  cast  the 
trout  hit  hard  and  was  brought  to  hand.  Then 
I decided  to  go  berserk,  so  I picked  out  a couple 
of  large  wet  flies,  tied  them  to  my  long,  fine  dry 
fly  leader  and  went  upstream  to  fish  down  to 
where  a good  fish  had  shown  himself  but  would 
not  look  at  our  flies.  I had  a hunch  it  was  tailing. 

It  proved  to  be  a bigger  fish  than  I had  ex- 
pected, for  when  my  sunken  flies  were  pulled 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


A DUB  LOOKS  AT  FLY  FISHING 

By  BOB  RUNK 


HERE’S  something  about  these  late  winter 
days — perhaps  the  warm  promise  in  an  occa- 
)nal  day  of  bright  sunshine,  perhaps  the  sight 
a stream  running  full  of  clean  snow  water — 
iat  stirs  up  a fellow.  Trout  fever  is  in  the 
r. 

Old  pals  who  haven’t  seen  each  other  more 
an  once  or  twice  during  the  off  season  are 
ice  more  bosom  companions,  hatching  up 
ips,  drifting  into  tackle  stores,  steaming 
atted  fly  hackles,  and  rummaging  in  attics 
r the  long  neglected  impedimenta  of  angling. 
How  many  of  them,  however,  are  going  to 
ake  the  most  of  this  new  season?  My  guess  is 
vv  enough.  The  vast  majority  will  spend  some 
oney,  make  a few  early  season  excursions,  yes, 
en  catch  some  trout.  But  in  late  May  or 
rly  June  watch  their  enthusiasm  gradually 
ane  in  favor  of  golf  or  gardening  or  just  plain 
oafing.”  That’s  because  most  of  these  “early 
ason”  trouters  have  never  seriously  tried  fly 
;hing. 

It’s  too  tough,  too  expensive,  too  highbrow!”, 
ey  say.  And  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
at  flies  won’t  take  trout,  but  they  have  never 
en  a good  fly  man  in  action.  Let’s  brush  aside 
1 the  splendid  ethical  reasons  for  fly  fishing — 
nservation  of  forage,  ability  to  release  hooked 
h with  minimum  injury,  to  mention  two — 
id  put  our  argument  on  a basis  that  anyone 
n understand:  Fly  fishing  is  more  fun.  Fly 
hing  pays  full  season  dividends  in  both  pleasure 
id  success. 

Five  years  ago  I stood  in  a cold  April  drizzle 
id  watched  a Yellow  Breeches  Maribou 
reading  the  white  water  and  pockets  below  a 
oken  out  dam  on  the  lower  Yellow  Breeches 
■eek.  As  the  big  brown  backed  streamer 
irted  across  an  eddy  and  into  the  edge  of  the 
ck  bordering  the  fast  current  a brown  shape 
ashed  at  it  and  missed.  Twice  more  on  suc- 
ssive  casts  the  electrifying  strike  occurred  and 
1 the  fourth  cast  a thirteen  inch  brownie  was 
st.  Charlie  Fox  was  the  caster,  and,  needless 
state,  the  trout  was  handled  carefully  and 
leased  for  further  sport. 

To  one  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
king  deep  with  a worm  this  action  packed 
ene  was  a revelation.  Could  I try  it,  this 
fortless  manipulation  of  more  line  than  I had 
er  dreamed  of  casting?  Would  this  brown  and 
:llow  phantom  dart  across  the  currents  and 
>ax  those  slashing  rises  for  me?  Charlie  soon 
oved  to  me  that  a bit  of  coaching  and  pa- 
wnee, plus  the  ability  to  climb  trees,  was  all 
>at  was  needed. 

Today  I am  still  a “dub.”  My  outfit  would  be 
>solutely  declasse  in  the  snooty  clubs  of  New 
ngland,  four  out  of  five  of  my  casts  either  slap 
>wn  on  the  water  like  the  China  Clipper  in  a 
'Ugh  sea  or  drag  with  a wake  like  a swimming 
ill  moose.  But  with  all  that  a few  unwary 
h,  who  are  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  unortho- 
)x  way  that  these  feathered  frauds  act  on  the 
id  of  a dub’s  line,  are  lured  to  the  hook. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  frown  upon  bait 
iherman,  who  can  be  fully  as  skillful  as  the 
:st  of  fly  fishermen,  especially  when  it  comes 
taking  large  brown  trout.  Nor  is  it  an  attempt 
1 sell  fly  fishing  as  a panacea  for  all  fishing 
oubles.  Worms  still  appeal  to  many  of  us  for 
iose  frigid,  sub-arctic  conditions  such  as  were 
evalent  on  opening  day,  1940.  Under  such 
ifficulties  we  amateurs  have  a tough  time  and 
ie  garden  worm  fished  upstream  to  give  greater 


depth  will  produce  where  even  the  beloved 
streamers  fail.  Some  of  the  more  skillful  mem- 
bers of  the  fly  casting  gentry,  however,  can 
manage  to  take  trout  on  the  wet  fly  even  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions. 

Once  you  have  entered  this  grand  sport  of 
fly  casting,  you  will  find  that  it  has  no  end. 
You  may  become  addicted  to  fads,  but  you  will 
rarely  stick  for  long  in  a rut.  For  instance,  you 
may  prefer  streamers  this  season  because  of  a 
particularly  successful  day  astream  and  fish 
them  to  death  before  you  realize  that  there  are 
other  patterns  in  the  box.  Next  June  finds  you 
dragging  enormous  spider  dry  flies  across  cur- 
rent until  your  buddy  catches  the  big  one  that 
you  are  working  on  with  an  insignificant  bit 
of  a nymph  tied  on  a number  20  hook.  Perhaps 
too  you  may  take  to  overturning  occasional 
stones  and  carrying  home  nymphs  in  sample 
bottles  to  imitate  on  your  fly  tying  vise. 

Fly  tying  in  the  off  season  furnishes  one  with 
some  of  his  most  enjoyable  moments  in  fishing. 
It  enables  the  angler  to  be  with  his  sport  all 
year  round.  And,  then  too,  there’s  fifty  percent 
more  fun  in  catching  a nice  trout  on  your  own 
home  tied  pet  Spent  Wing  Malay  Fruit  Bat. 
Furthermore,  as  the  season  wears  on  into  low 
warm  water  your  little  box  of  home-tied  crea- 
tions will  enable  you  to  slip  away  to  the  al- 
most deserted  streams  while  your  bait  fishing 
brother  sits  at  home  and  prays  for  rain  to 
“muddy  up  the  Crick.”  Or  maybe  he  has  to 
struggle  with  a line  and  leader  in  inky  blackness 
full  of  mosquitoes  droning  like  Stukas  to  the 
attack  while  he  enjoys  a little  night  fishing. 
Yes,  that’s  an  argument  for  fly  fishing  in  any 
man’s  language. 

Among  the  flies,  newly  tied  and  waiting  for 
the  coming  season,  in  my  fly  box  there  is  a 
number  fourteen  Badger  Bivisible  dry  fly.  It  calls 
back  to  memory  an  episode  of  the  past  year 
which  serves  to  illustrate  just  how  much  more 
fullness  there  is  in  this  form  of  fishing.  The 
Badger  Bivisible  goes  to  replace  its  battle 
scarred  ancestor  who  suffered  a broken  hook 
point  on  that  memorable  day. 


It  happened  this  way: 

For  several  years  we  had  been  thinking  of 
fishing  a certain  stream  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau 
about  three  hours’  drive  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
Each  year  it  was  the  same  story  from  the  bait 
fishermen,  all  fished  out  after  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  season;  the  stream  just  wasn’t 
what  it  used  to  be.  Last  June,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  the  usual  gloomy  prognostications 
three  of  us  packed  in  a weekend’s  supply  of 
food  and  a tent  and  set  off  to  see  if  the  stream 
was  as  bad  as  it  was  reputed  to  be. 

Saturday  night  found  us  rolling  into  the 
beautiful  wooded  plateau.  With  our  tent 
pitched  beside  the  stream  we  spent  a pleasant 
evening  of  anticipation  in  getting  our  equip- 
ment ready  and  leisurely  eating  an  after-dark 
supper  of  Bill  Bailey’s  fragrant  bacon  and  eggs. 

A misty  dawn  lured  me  out  clad  in  a rain- 
coat while  ray  pals  slept.  As  the  first  shafts  of 
sunlight  speared  through  the  forest  the  trout 
felt  just  as  good  as  I;  they  smacked  an  Edson 
Tiger  streamer  with  complete  abandon.  In 
twenty  minutes  three  fat  rainbows  were  crisping 
in  the  frying  pan  and  Mike  Knold  and  Bill 
Bailey  were  very  much  awake,  just  itching  to 
get  at  the  business  at  hand. 

Mid-morning  found  us  two  or  three  miles 
above  camp  on  a wild  section  of  the  stream, 
which  at  this  point  was  small  and  crystal  clear. 
We  had  the  stream  to  ourselves;  evidently  most 
of  the  worm  fishermen  had  given  up  with  the 
advent  of  summer.  For  an  hour  we  worked 
hard,  changing  flies  often,  but  no  sign  of  a trout. 
Then  suddenly  as  though  a bell  had  rung 
“School’s  Out”  the  rainbows  swung  into  action 
against  our  streamers,  striking  doggedly  and 
repeatedly  until  they  were  hooked.  Plump 
and  highly  colored,  they  were  splendid  speci- 
mens of  medium  sized  rainbows. 

After  a siesta  of  two  hours,  enjoyed  by  both 
fish  and  fishermen,  these  little  scrappers  came 
back  for  more.  This  time  the  Badger  Bivisible 
dry  fly  proved  to  be  my  ace.  Bill  took  his  on  a 
number  fourteen  Ginger  Quill  dry,  and  Mike 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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LEARN  BAIT  CASTING  IN 
TEN  MINUTES 

By  DOC  HOWE 


\ T OT  ten  minutes?  With  about  ten  minutes 
-L  A of  instruction  I believe  you  should  be  ready 
to  start  your  career  as  a bait  casting  fisherman. 
No  kidding,  it’s  as  simple  as  eating  huckleberry 
pie  with  a spoon. 

The  toughest  hunk  of  the  whole  job  of  bait 
casting  is  proper  equipment.  If  I were  a beginner 
with  no  experience,  I would  buy  one  of  Tony 
Accetta’s  balanced  outfits  for  12-14  bucks  or 
whatever  it  is.  Not  that  there  aren’t  hundreds 
of  good  and  maybe  better  combinations,  but  this 
combination  will  work  right  now.  The  hardest 
part  of  learning  to  cast  has  been  done  for  you  by 
Tony.  There’s  plenty  of  time  to  get  finicky  over 
tackle  after  you’ve  got  the  fish  under  your  belt. 

Where  I now  differ  with  most  casters  is  in  the 
style  of  casting.  In  teaching  beginners,  all  the 
“floating  casts”  and  “letting  the  rod  do  the 
work,”  are  out  with  me,  except  perhaps  to  show 
off  with. 

The  rule  generally  taught  is:  Back  fast — 
forward  twice  as  fast.  I’m  tellin’  yuh — that’s 
tough  to  learn  in  a short  space  of  time.  To  be  an 
expert  at  it  you’ve  got  to  practice  and  practice. 
If  you  are  like  I am  and  get  jitters  in  public,  when 
you  cast  in  a tournament  you’ll  blow  the  works. 
So  what?  Why  not  use  a style  of  casting  that 
comes  naturally  to  a guy!  One  that  you  can  use 
in  fishing  fresh  or  salt  water  and  for  tourna- 
ments too. 

Let’s  see  if  I can  get  the  words  out  so  it  will 
be  clear.  My  rule  is:  Back — Slow  and  Easy — 
Forward  twice  as  fast.  Just  as  near  to  a con- 
tinuous smooth  unhurried  motion  as  possible. 
The  Back — Slow  and  Easy,  is  the  important  part. 
The  forward  cast  is  just  throwing  the  plug  with 
a slight  forearm  and  wrist  motion.  More  later  . . . 

Experts  tell  you,  no  arm  movement,  just  wrist. 
Again  that  is  hard  to  learn.  We  are  going  to  use 
a small  amount  of  forearm,  plus  wrist,  like  throw- 
ing a baseball  to  a baby,  ten  feet  away.  That’s 
our  40  foot  cast.  For  an  80  foot  cast,  the  energy 
is  equal  to  throwing  a baseball,  as  above,  15  feet. 
In  other  words,  you  gotta  throw  carefully  and 
with  a high  enough  arc  to  allow  the  bait  to  drop 
gently.  No  slammin’  allowed — remember  the 
child! 

Before  you  cast  or  throw,  lower  the  plug  8 to 
12  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  rod.  Why?  Because, 
in  fishing,  a leader  is  used;  thin  wire  in  salt  water 
and  gut  (I  use  nylon)  in  fresh  water.  With  the  Back 
Easy  cast  the  amount  of  lead  doesn’t  bother, 
even  with  a very  limber  rod.  With  a stiffer  rod 
or  a lure  that  is  lighter  than  the  average  ^djths 
ounce  plug,  this  lead  helps  bring  out  the  action 
of  the  rod. 

Here  are  a few  tips:  Keep  the  reel  handle  in 
line  with  the  cast.  As  in  the  overhand  cast,  the 
reel  handle  is  straight  up  (if  right  handed).  This 
is  the  cast  to  use  for  accuracy,  safety,  and  to 
retain  friends. 

To  get  a comfortable  position  of  rod  and  reel: 
Relax  arm  and  hand  at  side;  raise  forearm  from 
this  position  to  one  at  right  angles  with  the  upper 
arm,  then,  extend  the  whole  arm  a couple  of 
inches.  Now,  place  the  rod  and  reel  in  the  ex- 
tended hand  without  turning  hand.  That  is  your 
casting  position.  The  thumb  rests  on  the  line  or 
side  of  spool  depending  on  size  of  hand.  The  reel 
handle  is  up. 

In  making  the  cast:  Look  at  your  target 

through  the  tip  guide,  Back  (or  up)  Easy  2 or  3 
inches  with  forearm,  letting  the  wrist  follow 


through  backwards  until  you  feel  the  pull  of  the 
plug.  Then  bring  the  forearm  back  to  the 
original  position,  twice  as  fast,  with  wrist  follow- 
ing through.  Release  the  plug  at  j^rd  of  the  for- 
ward cast — high — easy — no  force.  Let  thumb 
gently  ride  the  revolving  line  or  spool  as  the  plug 
pulls  the  line  out,  and  just  before  the  plug  drops 
on  the  target — stop  the  spool  with  your  thumb. 

Try  the  count  1-2-3-4:  Back  Easy  on  1-2. 
Forward  on  3.  Follow  through  with  wrist  on  4. 
Endeavor  to  make  the  cast  smooth,  effortless,  no 
force,  and  practically  continuous. 

Get  a practice  plug  with  no  hooks  and  try  the 
cast  in  the  alley.  Practice  ten  minutes  to  see 
what  it’s  all  about  and  then  ...  go  fishing. 

Here  are  some  more  opinions,  formed  after 
owning  and  using  hundreds  each  of  lines,  rods  and 
reels;  my  personal  preference  in  lines,  is  a 12j^ 
pound  test  nylon.  I have  given  them  rough 
workouts  in  salt  water,  putting  76  actual  hours 
on  one,  and  another  that  was  reeled  Jan.  1, 1940, 
is  still  going  strong  at  4h£  months.  With  the 
lighter  sizes  I loose  plugs  and  the  heavier  sizes 
now  seem  like  clothes  lines. 

I believe  that  the  expert  who  recently  wrote; 
a line  never  should  be  under  15  pound  test  and 
should  be  reversed  after  3 days  of  use  and  taken 
off  in  3 more  days;  ought  to  try  a different  brand 
of  lines  ...  or  examine  his  guides  ...  or  his 
head.  Of  course,  if  your  lines  are  donated  or  you 
are  working  for  a line  company,  that’s  something 
else. 

For  rod  lengths  over-all,  try  5 to  5J4  feet  for 
average  work.  Sticks,  medium  limber  of  one 
piece  stuff.  My  choice  is  split  bamboo  or  hollow 
steel.  I enjoy  an  anodized  universal  handle  which 
can  be  used  with  a wide  variety  of  sticks  having 
a motley  of  ferrule  sizes. 

About  reels:  The  reels  MUST  have  a light 
spool  with  a cork  or  balsa  arbor.  Look  for  easy 
casting  in  a reel  . . . not  counter-spinning. 

I might  have  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  hours,  had  I been  content  with  one 
outfit.  I wasn’t  content  and  bought,  tried, 
experimented,  rUade  my  own,  and,  am  even  yet 
susceptible  to  curiosity.  The  ideas  offered  are  a 
hodge-podge  from  what  I think  I have  found  out. 

It  took  me  several  years  to  learn  to  bait  cast. 
I am  convinced  that  a man  of  average  intelli- 
gence ought  to  pick  it  up  in  ten  minutes. 


ivy  poison 

A Sure  Inexpensive  Cure  and  Immediat 
Relief  from  Itchings 
Editor,  News  Edition: 

I have  read  your  articles  on  this  subject  froi 
time  to  time  and  those  of  writers  elsewhere.  ,i 

Having  been  victimized  by  that  fiend,  Rhu  \ 
toxicodendron , at  intervals,  I have  tried  nearl 
every  recommended  remedy,  and  always  with  tli 
same  result — at  least  10  days  of  blisters,  itching 
and  burning,  with  sleepless  hours  if  exposure  wa 
bad  enough. 

About  this  time  last  year  I decided  to  mix  equ; 
volumes  of  strong  water  of  ammonia  and  absolut 
ethyl  alcohol  as  a possible  curative  application. 

Relief  from  the  itching  was  immediate.  Afte 
curing  a number  of  victims  without  failures  eve 
in  the  case  of  bad  blisters,  I decided  that  the  ret 
curative  agent  was  the  ethyl  alcohol.  Either  wit 
adults  or  children,  itching  stops  at  once  and  th 
cure  of  the  broken  blistered  skin  is  rapid. 

The  first  symptoms  of  a bad  attack  are  burnin 
and  itching.  Blistering  starts  later.  If  the  alcohc  : 
is  promptly  applied  the  itching  stops  at  once  am 
no  blisters  appear.  The  “demon  of  the  woods' 
no  longer  seems  so  terrible  now  that  such  a cheai 
and  simple  remedy  is  available. 

Some  victims  swell  up  after  exposure;  I hav  f 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  treat  any  such.  I an 
much  interested  to  get  reports  from  your  reader 
who  try  alcohol  for  this  fire  from  the  woods. 

Obviously  when  one  goes  on  a several  days 
vacation  in  the  woods  he  should  take  a good  grad 
of  rubbing  alcohol  along.  I prefer  the  absolut 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Charles  Morris  Johnson 

Avalon 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

— News  Edition  American  Chemical  Society 


No  man  regrets  the  flight  of  time  like  the  on 
who  fails  to  improve  it. 


The  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  go  up  and  down 
but  the  price  of  wild  oats  will  always  reman 
the  same. 


Many  a man  gets  stooped  shoulders  fron 
carrying  around  a load  of  responsibilities  tha 
are  none  of  his  business. 


The  world  will  often  forgive  you  for  feelinj 
blue,  sometimes  forgive  you  for  being  green,  bu 
never  forgives  you  for  being  yellow. 


The  tuna  is  believed  to  be  the  only  fish  havin;  ip 
a body  temperature  warmer  than  that  of  thiff 
surrounding  water. 


Portrait  of  an  American  Egret.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  these  wading  birds  are  commonly  seen  ! 
fishing  and  wading  in  the  shallows.  They  feed  on  minnows,  snakes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  life. 
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MARABOU  STORK  PLUMES 

By  RUSSELL  O.  SKINNER 


WE  READ  many  informative  articles  on 
how  to  fish  the  wet  fly,  also  the  nymph, 
but  rarely  or  ever  do  we  see  anything  per- 
taining to  the  marabou  streamer  fly. 

There  are  innumerable  fishermen  who  feel 
that  fishing  with  a streamer  is  not  sporting, 
that  it  is  a crude  way  of  filling  the  creel.  Some 
of  the  most  accomplished  fishermen,  and  the 
finest  sportsmen  the  writer  knows,  have  mas- 
tered the  art,  and  it  is  an  art,  if  you  please, 
to  the  nth  degree.  And  rarely  do  these  sports- 
men kill  a trout  unless  it  happens  to  be  an 
exceptional  specimen.  Fishing  the  marabou 
streamer  on  nine  to  twelve-foot  leaders  tapered 
to  2X  or  3X  is  no  mean  accomplishment, 
and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  there  are  larger 
trout  creeled  with  this  type  of  lure  than  any 
other. 

The  marabou  streamer  consists  of  two  or 
more  of  the  marabou  plumes  of  different  colors, 
(dyed)  usually  tied  on  an  X long  shank  hook, 
size  6 or  8.  A solid  silver  or  gold  body,  with 
jungle  cock  shoulders,  completes  the  streamer. 
Examined  when  dry  it  certainly  is  a weird 
| looking  specimen. 

At  this  point  the  writer  wishes  to  take  issue 
with  the  proportions  of  this  lure  as  now  con- 
structed. The  lures  most  commonly  seen  in 
the  tackle  stores  have  the  plumes  extending 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook  approximately 
two  times  the  length  of  the  shank  of  the  hook. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  lure  is  cut  approxi- 
mately thirty  percent  or  more  due  to  this 
extreme  hangover.  Many  times  when  striking 
from  the  rear  the  trout  miss  the  barb  entirely. 
The  writer  knows  of  several  anglers  who  have 
had  the  plumes  pulled  out  of  tie  due  to  a vicious 
strike  of  the  trout  from  the  rear.  The  writer 
has  had  the  explanation  given  him  that  this 
method  of  construction  is  due  to  the  tendency 
of  the  plumes  to  wrap  around  the  shank  of 
the  hook,  causing  the  lure  to  spin  in  the  water 
and  also  when  making  the  cast. 

Just  the  past  week  there  appeared  on  the 
market  a marabou  fly  tied  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion i.e.,  the  plumes  one-third  longer  than 
the  shank.  The  manufacturer  has  placed  a 
pair  of  guinea  hen  hackles  at  the  shoulder  of 
this  lure,  and  the  writer  believes  these  rather 
stiff  feathers  will  eliminate  the  marabou  plumes 
from  wrapping  around  the  shank  of  the  hook. 
Whether  or  not  this  method  of  construction 
will  harm  the  effectiveness  of  the  lure  can  be 
answered  after  the  opening  day. 

I believe  this  lure  will  take  trout  under 
any  normal  condition  met  with  on  the  stream, 
if  the  angler  will  persist.  When  I say  normal 
I mean  the  usual  conditions  found  on  opening 
day  i.e.,  high  roily  water,  murky  water  and 
low  temperature.  For  high  roily  water  the 
gray  and  white  seems  the  most  effective,  and 
for  discolored  water  when  you  can  just  see 
the  fly  moving  the  all  black  silver  body  with 
red  throat  latch,  fished  rather  deep,  is  deadly. 
For  low  clear  water  the  brown  or  tan  and 
white  seems  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  Fish 
across  stream  and  retrieve  in  slow  steady 
sweeps,  or  better  still  throw  a downstream 
belly  in  the  line  and  resultant  drag  alone  will 
give  the  streamer  the  necessary  action.  If 
fished  downstream  the  retrieve  pause  method 
will  bring  results.  But  please,  brother  of  the 
angle,  fish  it  slowly,  and  I mean  slowly.  The 
delicate  fibers  on  the  feather  give  this  lure 
a lifelike  action  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  material  used  in  fly  making. 


And  above  all  keep  the  lure  in  the  water  and 
keep  it  moving. 

The  average  fisherman  has  trouble  covering 
the  water  with  this  type  of  lure  as  it  takes 
a fairly  long  cast  of  fifty  or  more  feet  to  keep 
the  lure  moving  properly.  Due  to  the  amount 
of  water  the  lure  picks  up,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  handle  on  the  back  cast.  Also  the 
rod  must  have  plenty  of  backbone  to  handle 
a long  line  with  the  waterlogged  lure. 

On  a stream  of  the  boulder-strewn  type 
this  lure  is  supreme.  Pound  every  boulder 
and  rock  you  see  and  do  not  give  up  too  quickly, 
for  if  there  happens  to  be  an  old  lunker  brown 
at  home,  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  pres- 
sure. It  is  a real  thrill  as  the  old  boy  makes 
the  water  boil  as  he  comes  out  over  the  fly, 
and  do  not  rest  him  either,  just  slow  down 
that  retrieve;  you  are  fishing  too  fast. 

The  past  summer  the  above  advice  was 
proved  many  times  on  the  Paradise  stretch 
of  Spring  Creek,  where  every  type  of  lure 
known  to  men  and  also  women  is  tried  and 
many  times  found  wanting  on  the  trout.  Two 
and  sometimes  three  of  the  boys  line  up  down 
at  the  broad  water  pool  and  hammer  that 
stretch  with  the  marabou  streamer.  Invari- 
ably they  raise  and  hook  trout  consistently 
when  the  rest  of  the  stream  is  quiet. 

Tied  on  the  proper  hook  and  in  the  right 
proportion  the  writer  has  a hunch  the  mara- 
bou streamer  will  prove  a killer  on  Atlantic 
salmon  and  hopes  to  prove  his  contention 
in  Canada  on  a stream  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  And  we  hope  this  “hunch”  will  be 
material  for  a real  marabou  streamer  story. 

What  if  you  haven’t  the  money  to  go  some- 
where? Think  how  much  worse  you’d  feel  if 
you  had  the  money  and  were  not  invited! 


At  current  prices  the  chemicals  composing  the 
human  body  are  said  to  be  worth  less  than  a 
dime.  And  here  we’ve  been  bragging  that  we 
felt  “like  30  cents!” 


There  are  a number  of  old  discarded  tires  in 
our  stream  beds  and  these  eye  sores  are  ob- 
served only  by  fishermen.  Don’t  forget  to 
throw  them  out  on  the  bank  then  when  it  is 
time  to  take  down  the  tackle,  pick  them  up 
and  take  them  to  a gas  station. 

Only  the  fishermen  can  help  Uncle  Sam  in 
this  respect. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  inform  you 
of  the  death  from  drowning  of  Field 
Division  Supervisor  John  B.  Boss  of 
Williamsport,  which  occurred  about  nine 
o’clock  Saturday  night,  at  Roulette, 
Potter  County,  and  whose  body  was  not 
recovered  until  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Boss  responded  to  a sudden  call 
for  assistance  from  residents  of  that  area 
who  were  surrounded  by  flood  waters, 
occasioned  by  torrential  rains.  He  and 
Fish  Warden  Carl  Bidelspacher  were  in 
a boat  with  two  other  men  when  it  sud- 
denly capsized.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Ross  must  have  been  struck  on  the  head 
and  rendered  unconscious,  for  he  was  not 
seen  afterwards  by  the  other  occupants 
of  the  boat  who  escaped  by  clinging  to  a 
tree  and  were  rescued  five  hours  later. 


NYLON  BOOKLET 

A new  thirty-two  page  booklet  entitled  “\\  hut 
You  Ought  to  Know  About  duPont  Nylon 
Leader  Material”  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Plastics  Department  of  the  duPont  Com- 
pany and  is  free  to  any  outdoorsman  interested 
in  fishing.  This  book  outlines  the  entire  back- 
ground of  nylon  leader  material  developments 
and  answers  questions  which  inevitably  arise 
when  the  material  is  discussed  among  anglers. 

Much  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  the  cor- 
rect tying  of  knots  with  nylon,  with  easy  step- 
by-step  instructions  illustrated  by  drawings, 
making  it  quite  simple  to  learn  the  most  im- 
portant knots  to  use  with  this  new  man-made 
material.  Recommended  knots  for  dry  and 
wet  flies,  bait  hook  knots,  ringed  hooks  and 
swivel  knots,  line-to-leader,  loop  and  dropper 
knots  are  shown,  together  with  the  well-known 
barrel  knots  for  tying  two  nylon  strands  to- 
gether. 

* * * 

Note:  Inquiries  for  this  booklet,  “What 
You  Ought  to  Know  About  Nylon  Leader 
Material,”  should  be  addressed  to  Plastics 
Department,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & Com- 
pany, Arlington,  N.  J.  Copies  are  also  available 
at  sporting  goods  stores,  hardware  and  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  country. 


DUMB-BELL  POEM 
Ruth  rode  in  my  cycle  car, 
In  a seat  in  back  of  me; 

I took  a bump  at  fifty 
And  rode  on  Ruthlessly. 


The  envious  knock  behind  your  back  when 
they  know  they  can’t  knock  you  out  in  a fair 
fight. 


23  inch,  3 Vi  lb.  brownie  caught  by  Bruce  C. 
Harshbarger  in  the  Kishacoquillas  Creek. 
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GNFTEN  as  one  sits  before  the  fireplace  of  a 
^ wintry  night,  snugly  safe  from  the  icy 
death  of  the  gale  outside  and  the  Circe-like 
hypocrisy  of  swirling  virgin  snow  against  the 
frosted  pane,  there  in  sheltered  warmth  to 
watch  the  sputtering  flames  eat  into  doomed 
logs,  thoughts  wander  back  to  half  forgotten 
interludes  of  the  long  ago.  And  it  seems  as  eyes 
grow  heavy  at  the  mystic  caress  of  the  Sand 
Man  and  the  beckoning  witchery  of  memory 
lane’s  mellow  glow,  the  flickering  fingers  of 
light  assume  human  shape  and  feature — many 
suns  slip  from  tiring  shoulders  and  the  scenes 
of  yesteryear  march  forth  again  . . . bravely 
and  briskly  ...  to  live  over  once  more  in  the 
idyllic  haze  of  pleasurable  reminiscence. 

And  strangest  of  all  the  incidents  that  flit 
through  mind’s  eye  and  then  fade  again,  the 
majority  rating  so  trivial,  so  insignificant,  so 
unimportant  at  the  time  of  enactment  . . . often 
wholly  forgotten  for  a decade  or  more,  only  to 
return  like  a breath  of  eternity  from  the  mouldy 
darkness  of  the  bygone!  But  I guess  it’s  all 
that  which  makes  man  what  he  is  . . . and 
after  all,  perhaps  life  worth  living  . . . and  the 
future  more  bearable.  Of  a certainty  there’s  a 
lot  more  genuine  pleasure  in  the  re-taking  of  a 
five  pound  bass  amid  the  cushioned  comfort  of 
fireside  dreams  than  in  actually  battling  the 
roaring  river  rapids,  fighting  off  ravenous 
mosquitoes,  shivering  in  the  frosty  pre-dawn 
air,  baking  or  parching  as  the  sun  hits  high 
meridian,  and  worst  of  all,  slaving,  skimping  and 
doing  without  things  for  perhaps  eleven  and 
one-half  months  each  year  so  as  to  have  enough 
money  for  a two  weeks’  fling  on  some  out- 
landish lost  river,  lake  or  rivulet,  generally  a 
fortnight  which  any  sane  man  would  call  hellish 
torture,  but  which  the  fisherman  fondly  in- 
sists is  Heaven  and  isn’t  too  sure  but  what  he 
may  be  lying  when  he  says  so.  But  if  mere  man 
understood  all  that,  he  would  have  unlocked  the 
secret  of  ambition  and  all  eternity  . . . and 
perhaps  have  lost  his  soul  in  so  doing.  God  in 
his  creative  wisdom  gave  it  unto  man  to  remin- 
isce . . . man  is  man  because  he  can  think,  re- 
member, and  laugh  ...  he  with  soul  not 
attune  to  the  mysticism  of  such  has  risen  little 
above  the  beastlings  about  him,  and  which  fly 
and  crawl  and  swim  and  walk  and  burrow  all 
through  life.  Happily,  as  viewed  in  fireside 


retrospect,  what  once  may  have  seemed  tragic 
soon  appears  humorous,  hypocrisy  takes  on 
the  glow  of  self-defense;  indifference  merely 
thoughtlessness;  selfishness,  pre-occupation;  out- 
right snobbishness,  perhaps  only  youthful  im- 
patience. 

There  comes  to  mind  a little  episode  which 
occurred  many  the  year  ago  ...  it  may  or  may 
not  be  worth  the  telling.  At  this  late  date  I can 
still  chuckle  at  the  denouement.  I knew  not 
the  name  of  the  strangers  involved,  neither 
have  I since  seen  any  of  them.  No  doubt  the 
principal  actor  or  rather  actress  now  has  a teen 
age  daughter  of  her  own.  And  suffice  to  say 
an  upstart  Yankee,  “the  fresh  thing’’,  meaning 
your  correspondent-to-be  of  course,  found 
himself  quite  effectively  put  into  his  proper 
niche — squelched  so  to  speak — and  quickly  well 
aware  of  his  worldly  insignificance  and  worm- 
like ignominy,  all  by  the  merest  snip  of  fluffy 
Dixie  femininity.  But  he  who  laughs  last, 
laughs  loudest. 

In  light  of  events  to  unfold,  perhaps  at  this 
stage  it  might  be  well  to  introduce  Gawge,  my 
unsolicited,  uninvited,  self-appointed  and  wholly 
voluntary  guide,  confidente  and  bodyguard. 
Now  Gawge,  a slow  moving,  almost  immobile, 
’gater  sniping,  frog  spearing,  catfish  consuming 
son  of  the  lowlands,  happened  to  be  a gentleman 
of  color — mostly  black — and  perhaps  the  nearest 
thing  in  actual  life  to  those  Negro  characteriza- 
tions as  portrayed  upon  the  silver  screen  some 
years  past  by  that  great  colored  actor,  Stepen 
Fechit.  At  times  Gawge ’s  positive  resistence  to 
all  forms  of  exertion  approached  the  uncanny 
. . . possessed  of  a tired,  whimpering  drawl, 
small  shiny  round  head,  loose  limbed,  angular, 
bony  and  long,  inkier  than  the  blackest  ace  of 
spades,  he  could  sleep  standing  upright,  carrying 
on  a sort  of  sing-song  monologue  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  even  twitching  a muscle  in  protest 
as  flies  or  gnats  crawled  about  over  his  drooping 
eyelids,  probed  inquisitive  mandibles  into  his 
flaring  nostrils  or  investigated  the  expansive  re- 
cess that  a physiognomist  would  have  termed  a 
mouth.  Furthermore,  Gawge  didn’t  like  trail 
breaking — be  simply  let  the  guy  he  happened  to 
be  ‘guiding’  attend  to  that  chore.  More  of  Gawge 
later. 

The  locale  of  the  faux  pas  and  the  squelching 
may  be  described  as  a little  bass  river  hidden 


away  in  the  foothill  country  of  a state  far  below 
the  Mason  & Dixon  line.  Now  for  some  reason 
your  correspondent  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
mite  chary  of  strange  femmes  . . . hopelessly 
shy,  ill  at  ease,  clumsy  of  intent,  bashful  and 
tongue-tied  . . . and  why  he  does  not  know. 
Collectively  and  at  a distance  he  likes  the  sugar 
and  spice  folk;  near  at  hand,  singly  and  unless  he 
has  known  the  particular  “gift  from  Heaven” 
from  the  pigtail  stage,  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
throw  and  hawgtie  the  old  man  before  he’ll 
stay  put  long  enough  to  answer  a meek  “Hello”! 

The  oncoming  sextet  didn’t  look  like  the  run 
of  the  lot  fishing  folk,  the  elders  weren’t  dressed 
that  way,  nor  thusly  equipped,  and  I doubt  this 
latter  day  hypothesis  is  far  amiss.  Resolutely 
leading  the  hesitant  party  down  the  steep, 
brushy  incline  toward  the  river  edge,  pirouetted 
a dainty  blonde  vision.  Offhand,  I placed  her 
years  at  seventeen,  perhaps  eighteen,  exquisitely 
sweet,  queenly  . . . here  indeed  a proud  thor- 
oughbred of  the  old  South,  a blue-book  belle  as 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  lad  as  the 
moon.  Merely  looking  at  the  maid  one  could 
catch  the  aroma  of  Julep  and  cracked  ice,  the 
massed  fragrance  of  magnolias  in  bloom,  the 
murmuring  mysticism  of  cypress  and  Spanish 
moss,  the  regal  rustle  of  satins  and  silk,  lavender 
and  old  lace  ...  or  in  plain  Yankee  lingo  what 
that  gal  didn’t  have  no  female  person  should 
ever  possess.  No  Suh!  And  just  at  the  ruthless 
milestone  and  sure  enough  of  her  prowess  to 
combine  the  still  lingering  traces  of  devastating 
childhood  tyranny  with  the  onrushing  cunning 
consciousness  of  the  intriguing  possibilities  to 
be  accrued  by  a discreet  exploitation  of  budding 
young  womanhood — properly  applied  and  with  a 
definite  end  in  view,  a mighty,  mighty  explosive 
combination! 

The  particular  stretch  of  water  loomed  tough 
in  any  fisherman’s  language,  swiftly  pounding 
current,  dotted  with  jagged  boulders  and  just 
below  where  I rested  impossible  of  negotiation 
. . . one  waded  to  shore  right  here  or  he  swam, 
and  that  was  that.  And  I don’t  swim.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  shoreline  coming  downstream, 
and  only  so  recently  traversed,  was  almost  as 
bad,  nonetheless  wadeable  if  the  angler  happened 
to  be  a little  careless  of  life  and  a bit  agile  on  the 
feet.  And  thence  I stood  on  the  drop-off,  an 
irregular  barrier  of  big  boulders  stretching  one 
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• after  the  other  a hundred  yards  out  into  the 
1 stream  . . . interposed  here  and  there  with 
! madly  dashing  knee  to  waist  deep  channels.  A. 

' night  or  two  previously  Gawge  had  spied  a giant 
bass  frisking  hereabouts  and  I wanted  to  fish  the 
i big  pools  just  below  the  rocks  . . . from  the 
safety  thereof  . . . but  not  with  strange  fem- 
! ininity  prowling  about.  But  right  now,  hang  the 
bass!  Something  whispered  of  trouble;  the 
waves  murmured  of  it,  the  birds  twitted  it  . . . 
a timid  Yankee  feared  it  and  wanted  to  flee  with 
graceful  retreat  virtually  impossible.  He  was 
cornered  and  knew  it,  especially  as  the  vision 
surveyed  his  refuge  with  a possessive  glint  of 
appraisal  in  her  eye. 

Now  at  this  late  date,  having  a teen  age 
daughter  myself,  I can  almost  positively  re- 
construct, the  whole  painful  preface  leading 
around  to  the  climaxing  excursion  of  the  stran- 
gers! Away  back,  Sugah  had  probably  decided 
she  wanted  to  go  a-fishing,  the  why  of  which 
probably  even  she  herself  reasoned  not.  Per- 
haps she  had  attended  a movie,  read  a book  or 
knew  someone  who  recently  completed  an 
angling  expedition.  Intrigued  thereby,  no  doubt 
the  damsel  made  a constant  day  and  night  ditty 
of  the  idea,  yodeling,  harangueing,  pestering, 
cajoling,  teasing  and  tearing  . . . elementary 
perhaps,  but  a procedure  of  long  proved  worth 
in  the  feminine  scheme  of  things.  Recurring 
firm  refusal  by  wavering  parents  only  brought 
renewed  vigor  to  the  attack — likewise  variety! 
About  this  stage  an  uncle,  or  aunt,  a neighbor, 
grandma  or  grandpa,  put  in  their  two  bits  worth 
and  as  usual  siding  with  and  in  favor  of  Baby. 
Finally  at  long  last  and  out  of  sheer  desperation 
or  threatening  madness,  the  parents  threw  up 
the  sponge  and  decided  to  grant  the  little  vixen’s 
whim. 

Then  the  great  day,  a bright  sunny  Sunday! 
An  odd  assortment  of  eatables,  wearables  and 
fishables;  begged,  borrowed  or  purchased,  re- 
posed in  the  tonneau  of  the  family  gas  buggy, 
one  of  those  big  ponderous  battleships  fostered 
upon  the  idle  affluent  a decade  or  so  ago  and 
loaded  down  with  what  the  manufacturers  choose 
to  call  deluxe  accessories,  inside  and  out,  just 
about  everything  a blacksmith,  wheelwright, 
plumber  or  telephone  man  might  need  to  set  up 
business. 

Now  the  right  to  change  one’s  mind  without 
equivocation  or  notice  is  purely  a feminine  pre- 
rogative. Sometimes,  and  as  is  customary  with 
very  young  females  . . . once  they  have  what 
they  want,  they  don’t  want  it  at  all!  Sugah 
proved  no  exception.  Safely  down  to  the  water 
edge,  she  suddenly  waxed  cold  to  the  whole  idea. 
After  all,  river  banks  are  brushy  and  might  con- 
ceivably harbor  crawling,  wiggling,  tentacled 
and  biting  things,  not  to  mention  smellygooey 
mud  . . . forsooth  to  the  gal  the  ultimate  just 
did  not  look  like  the  gleaming  movietone  trout 
lake  nestling  like  a fairyland  mirror  somewhere 
in  the  High  Sierras,  nor  yet  the  paradise  so 
vividly  described  in  the  Girl  Scout  magazine, 
nohow,  not  at  all,  no  suh!  and  I’ll  be  darned! 
Turning  one  horrified  glance  at  the  muck  and 
rugged  disarray,  ditto  the  aquatic  scarecrow, 
meaning  me,  edging  along  the  rocky  ledge. 
Babe  demurred,  murmuring:  “Reckon  ah’ll  jes’ 
go  somewhere’s  else,  sure  ’nuff,  ah  will!” 

Vehemently  she  argued  the  point  and  petu- 
lantly she  grimaced,  tossing  her  curls  and  stamp- 
ing her  feet. 

But  mamma  said  “NOl” — in  fact,  to  be  exact 
and  as  1 recall,  mamma  reinforced  by  papa,  like- 
wise a couple  assorted  uncles  and  aunts  or  maybe 
grandma,  declared  positively  icily  and  truculently 
— if  a bit  wearily:  “Yo’all  wanted  to  go  a-fishin’ 
Honey  Chile,  and  yo’all’s  a-goin’  to  angle,  right 
heah  and  naow!  Get  busy,  Gal!”  And  that  was 
that.  Destiny  had  spoken.  Honey  got  the 
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general  idea.  There  should  be  no  turning  back! 

Ruefully  and  with  ill  concealed  distaste,  the 
lass  glanced  my  way  yet  again,  long  and  elo- 
quently, and  I could  easily  read  her  thoughts 
. . . she  didn’t  relish  the  view  nohow!  My  rock, 
the  retreat  upon  which  I stood  at  bay  looked  in- 
viting and  she  decided  it  was  just  the  place  for 
her  . . . immediately  her  whole  being  betrayed 
an  inherent  predelection  toward  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  piffle  to  a mere 
male,  more  or  less  . . . and  all  this  despite  the 
roaring,  gushing,  rushing  thirty-foot  channel  of 
knee  to  waist  deep,  passably  dangerous,  white 
water  separating  the  haven  from  the  shoreline 
and  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  negotiated 
somehow  or  other. 

At  least  no  one  could  accuse  Honey  of  timidity 
— she  came  of  stern  stuff — the  gal  had  a will  to 
do.  She  prepared  ‘to  do.’  In  a moment  came 
the  tip-off  marking  the  lass  as  a waterway 
novice.  Off  came  her  shoes  and  socks!  She  con- 
templated exposing  tender  pink  tootsies,  soft 
delicate  milky  ball,  arch  and  heels  to  the  doubt- 
ful mercies  of  the  jagged,  up-ended,  sluice-way 
stones.  Up  rolled  the  wide  bottomed,  blue 
denim  overalls,  up  and  up  and  up,  betraying  a 
lot  of  pleasant  scenery,  but  what  the  heck  did  it 
matter,  no  one  there  but  a couple  relatives  and 
a ragged  old  fogey,  again  the  self-same  me.  And 
while  a woman  is  only  so  old  as  she  looks,  and  a 
man  only  old  when  he  doesn’t  look,  I wasn’t  that 
old,  not  then  nor  even  yet,  not  by  a jugful  . . . 
brazenly  I looked  and  lusciously  I enjoyed. 

In  one  hand  holding  high  her  shoes,  the  other 
tightly  grasping  a fishing  pole,  Sugah  poked  an 
inquisitive  toe  into  the  water  and  drew  back 
. . . cold  and  she  didn’t  cotton  the  bite  . . . 
tributaries  of  that  river  harbored  trout  only  a 
few  miles  farther  back  toward  the  hills.  Now  at 
times  even  the  best  generals  will  decree  a strategic- 
evasion  or  abandonment  of  position,  and  as  Babe 
hesitated  I fled  the  refuge,  heading  pellmell  to- 
ward her  across  the  sluice  and  for  the  safety  of 
dry  land  . . . uppermost  in  mind  that  nasty 
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passage,  those  jagged  rocks  and  the  tough 
water  just  below,  and  I’m  no  doggone  life  saver 
furthermore  and  again,  I do  not  swim.  Likewise, 
I’d  met  up  with  femmes  before,  very  young, 
very  beautiful,  very  imperious  and  very  helpless 
when  they  elect  thusly  to  be  . . . o.k.  by  me. 
Honey  Chile  could  have  the  sluice,  ditto  ledge, 
all  to  herself  ...  I didn’t  hanker  to  be  no 
dead  hero,  not  atall.  But  still  the  lass  hesitated 
. . . time  being  awasting  the  cautious  Yankee 
found  himself  midway  in  the  passage,  waist 
deep  in  water,  slipping  and  skidding,  and  lung- 
ing on  for  dear  life.  Just  then  the  youngster 
came  out  of  it!  Suddenly  she  was  a mere  man 
daring  to  appropriate  the  way,  traversing  the 
path  she  chose  to  tread,  usurping  the  preroga- 
tives of  a lady,  no  less!  Into  the  brink  she 
splashed  with  righteous  determination!  First 
the  kid  yelped  at  the  chill  of  the  water,  then  she 
almost  turned  a handspring  as  the  sharp  stones 
began  to  bite  into  tender  tootsies  and  equally 
delicate  longitudinal  epidermis,  but  resolutely 
and  without  further  hesitation  the  maid  came  on 
and  on.  Those  Dixie  damsels  are  game! 

Now  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sluice,  the 
water  cascaded  with  a surging  pellmell  roar  on 
either  side  of  a small  protruding  boulder,  slippery 
and  elusive.  Directly  below  lurked  the  danger- 
ously sharp  drop-ofF  heralding  a whirling  two 
or  three  foot  fall,  then  razor-backed  submerged 
ledges,  ominous  in  their  half  hidden  visibility. 
Even  so  close  to  shore,  a strong  swimmer  would 
not  have  cared  to  be  swept  off  into  that  white 
water  maelstrom.  In  negotiating  a danger  spot, 
I have  always  considered  it  safer  to  work  to  the 
upstream  side  of  protecting  rocks,  either  sub- 
merged or  protruding  . . . should  the  current 
threaten  to  sweep  one  from  his  feet,  mostly  it  is 
possible  to  anchor  to  a stone.  And  of  a surety  one 
cannot  anchor  when  below  a ledge  and  while  be- 
ing dashed  downstream.  So  thinking  to  offer 
Babe  a courtesy,  this  gallant  carefully  worked 
below  the  protruding  mid-sluice  haven,  hugging 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Note  the  distinct  markings  and  girth  on  this  fine  pickerel. 


PLUGGING  FOR  PICKEREL 

{Continued f rom  Page  3 ) 


That  is  exactly  the  thing  that  happened  so 
far  as  the  writer  was  concerned.  Years  ago, 
when  on  pickerel  waters,  we  pinned  our  faith 
obstinately  in  spoons,  the  conventional  type, 
red  and  white  striped  and  green  and  white 
striped  finish,  silver  or  copper,  with  the  con- 
ventional double  hook  attached  by  a ring.  These 
kidney  shaped  spoons  did  entice  strikes  from 
pickerel  aplenty,  but  the  percentage  of  fish 
hooked  and  landed  on  them  was  woefully  low. 
While  they  still  comprise  a part  of  the  tackle 
assembly,  they  have  not  been  used  for  at  least 
five  seasons.  Replacing  them  is  a collection  of 
single  hook  weedless  spoons  and  midget  plugs 
that  have  proved  vastly  more  effective  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  loose  ring  connection 
on  the  old  spoons  gave  a head-shaking  pickerel 
all  the  leeway  it  needed. 

Luring  a pickerel  to  the  strike  is  a compara- 
tively minor  part  of  the  game.  Extremely 
aggressive  by  nature,  this  fish  hits  readily 
enough.  The  trick  is  to  hold  it  after  the  hook 
has  been  driven  home.  Its  light  tissue  jaws 
may  be  pierced  quite  readily,  but  these  jaws 
tear  easily  and  in  the  first  few  strong  lunges  of 
a good  fish  a gaping  hole  may  be  ripped  from 
which  the  lure  is  often  tossed  on  the  first  sur- 
face break.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  well  to 
keep  a tight  line  in  playing  a good  pickerel  and 
keep  that  rod  tip  under  constant  pressure  if  possible. 

Pickerel  lures  should  be  chosen  with  an  eye 
to  action,  color  or  flash.  We  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  closer  a lure,  whether  it 
be  plug  or  spoon,  simulates  action  of  a forage 
fish  such  as  the  minnow,  small  sucker  or  stone 
catfish,  the  more  effective  it  is  in  taking  pickerel. 
Regarding  plugs  in  this  light,  we  find  the  floaters 
that  wobble  at  a moderate  depth  when  re- 
trieved right  in  the  top  flight.  These  plugs, 
even  of  the  same  make,  vary  considerably  in 
action  and  those  having  a sharp,  short-coupled 
wiggle  have  been  found  generally  most  effective. 
There  is  not  so  much  variation  in  action  of  the 
straight  running  plugs  with  propellers  fore  and 
aft  (although  occasionally  one  that  whirls 
will  be  found,  rendering  it  useless)  and  on 
occasion  these  lures  will  be  found  effective  in 
securing  strikes.  Finally,  of  the  different  plug 
types  effective  in  taking  pickerel,  the  some- 
what deeper  running  wobblers,  with  the  medal 
cup  snouts,  are  to  be  considered  effective  in 
fishing  deeper  water  comparatively  free  of 
weeds.  Every  now  and  then,  a pickerel  will 


pull  a surprise  stunt  by  striking  a strictly  sur- 
face lure  of  the  sputtering  type.  This  happened, 
much  to  our  amazement,  while  fishing  a sur- 
face plug  last  season  in  Sherman’s.  Creek  and 
when  the  commotion  was  terminated,  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  girthed  19  inch  pickerel  was 
found  to  have  caused  it. 

Finish  in  plugs  effective  in  taking  pickerel 
is  extremely  important  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  writer.  Topping  all  finishes  in  effective- 
ness for  pickerel,  we  have  found  is  yellow  with 
a wavy  black  stripe  running  on  either  side  and 
a touch  of  red  on  the  under  section  of  the  head 
groove.  This  finish  also  has  proved  mighty 
effective  with  stream  smallmouths.  Next  in 
the  pet  line  comes  the  yellow  body,  red  head, 
then  silver  shiner,  black  back,  with  yellow  p§rch, 
red  and  white,  silver  flitter  and  black  and 
yellow  completing  the  list. 

When  it  comes  to  spoons,  those  with  a single 
hook,  firmly  anchored  in  the  lure,  plus  a rather 
sensitive  weed  guard  definitely  top  the  list. 
While  the  narrow  bladed  spoons  of  this  type 
are  favorites  in  both  silver  and  gold  finishes, 
those  kidney  shaped  spoons  with  either  a copper 
or  silver  belly  and  green  scale  or  bronze  scale 
finish  and  sparse  deer  hair  over  the  single  hook 
have  a definite  place  in  your  light  lure  kit. 
Don’t  go  too  large  on  the  snap  swivel  and  by 
all  means  if  possible  get  the  swivel  and  snap  in 
bronze  or  gunmetal  finish.  Maybe  it’s  purely 
conjecture,  but  we’ve  always  felt  that  the  less 
flashy  and  comspicuous  the  attachment  to  the 
lure  itself  is,  the  more  effectiveness  is  lent  to  the 
lure.  As  to  leader,  10  or  15  pound  test  artificial 
gut  attached  to  the  line  with  the  double  barrel 
knot  and  ranging  in  length  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Finally,  one  more  word  in  fishing  for  this 
superb  gamester.  Persistence  is  a quality 
not  to  be  ignored.  If  you  have  marked  down 
the  hideout  of  a good  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
old  sunken  log  or  weedy  cove,  keep  working 
the  location  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
passing  it  up.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  consistent  casting  over  a good  fish 
may  eventually  stir  it  to  the  point  of  striking. 
We  should  add,  perhaps,  that  very  shallow 
water  often  yields  good  pickerel,  for  that 
reason  the  shoreline  shallows  should  receive 
their  share  of  attention. 

Tight  lines  to  you  with  this  Pennsylvania 
native! 


YOUR  EDITOR 
GRANTED  LEAVE 

Alex  Sweigart,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
popular  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
long  been  affiliated  with  the  Fish  Commission 
has  been  granted  a leave  of  absence  by  the 
Board. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  started  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Under  his  able  guidance  this  publica- 
tion has  grown  from  a mimeographed  sheet  to 
an  elaborate,  independent  fisherman’s  magazine 
of  wide  circulation. 

Alex  has  built  up  a staff  of  capable  contribu- 
tors who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the 
various  phases  of  angling  and  who  write  specifi- 
cally about  Pennsylvania  fishing  for  Pennsyl- 
vania fishermen.  Each  is  a specialist  and  an 
expert. 

If,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Army,  he  will  possess 
enough  of  the  old  fire  and  zip  he  demonstrated 
on  eastern  collegiate  tracks  as  a crack  sprinter, 
he  will  go  into  the  service.  In  the  ensuing  weeks 
he  wishes  to  catch  up  on  his  fishing,  dog  train- 
ing and  hunting.  Probably  at  this  writing  he 
is  in  quest  of  his  beloved  bass  and  pickerel. 

Until  such  a time  when  the  genial  Alex  is 
able  to  again  assume  his  old  duties  at  this  desk, 
we  hope  to  carry  on  and  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

NURSERY  WATERS  POSTED  BY 
BOARD 

At  its  meeting  on  June  22,  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  set  aside  the  following  waters 
as  nursery  waters. 

Lancaster  County:  West  Branch  of  Octoraro 
Creek,  a tributary  to  Octoraro  Creek,  Lan- 
caster County.  It  was  decided  to  close  that 
section  of  the  West  Branch,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Quarryville  School  District  as 
an  outdoor  biological  laboratory,  as  nursery 
waters. 

Jefferson  and  Elk  Counties:  Battlesnake 
Creek,  tributary  to  Little  Toby  Creek,  Jefferson 
and  Elk  counties.  Nursery  water  regulations 
will  apply  to  this  stream  from  a point  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  below  the  Brockway 
Reservoir  upstream  to  the  source,  a distance  of 
approximately  three  miles. 

Luzerne  County:  Harveys  Lake.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  nursery  water  regulations 
on  the  two  acres  of  the  lake  at  the  outlet  but 
to  discontinue  these  regulations  on  the  two 
acres  in  that  section  of  the  lake  known  as  the 
Alderson  Section. 

None  of  us  ever  gets  anything  for  nothing, 
but  a lot  of  people  keep  on  trying. 


Plugging  at  night  accounted  for  these 
three-pound  largemouth  bass  taken  by 
Jim  Kell  of  Mechanicsburg. 
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Question:  An  inquiry  comes  from" a St.  Mary’s 
angler  relative  to  chest  kits  which  have  been  pic- 
tured in  the  Angler  for  the  wading  plug  fisherman. 

Answer:  The  most  convenient  place  to  carry 
lures  is  in  some  sort  of  a container  on  the  chest. 
In  this  position  they  are  most  accessible  and  they 
are  high  enough  so  that  deep  wading  will  not 
submerge  them.  This  is  also  a great  place  for 
tobacco  and  matches.  Furthermore,  the  weight 
of  a full  kit  is  no  burden  to  the  angler  in  that 
position. 

The  kit  fits  snugly  upon  the  chest,  secured  by 
a leather  or  canvass  strap  around  the  neck. 

To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  such  commercial 
box.  However,  they  are  easily  made.  The  finest 
home  made  chest  kits  we  have  seen  were  made  of 
the  plastic,  lucite.  However  wood  or  metal  is 
highly  satisfactory,  but  not  as  easy  to  cut  and 
glue.  Trays  can  be  arranged  according  to  in- 
dividual desires.  One  fisherman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance has  one  compartment  just  the  right 
size  for  a pack  of  cigarettes  and  another  com- 
partment constructed  to  hold  his  miniature 
camera.  More  than  three  dozen  midget  plugs  and 
spoons  can  be  carried  in  a relatively  small  chest  kit. 

Several  fishing  partners  carry  reel  oil  and  a 
fountain  pen  type  flash  light  for  night  fishing,  in 
a little  leather  harness  attached  to  the  neck  strap. 

If  the  fisherman  wishes  to  carry  a net,  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement  is  to  secure  a large  split  (key) 
ring  from  a hardware  store  and  attach  it  to  the 
strap.  A net  with  a snap  release  can  be  attached 
to  the  ring,  and  carried  high  on  the  back,  well 
away  from  snags.  When  the  time  comes  to 
swing  into  action  with  the  net  it  can  be  pulled 
right  over  the  shoulder  and  released  at  the 
convenience  of  the  angler. 

This  convenient  kit  is  not  limited  to  the  plug 
fishermen,  but  the  fly  caster  can  also  design 
and  construct  something  to  suit  his  needs  and 
fancy.  Such  a fly  box  was  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  Kenneth  Reid,  a former  member 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Many  such  boxes  can  be  seen  adorning 
Pennsylvania  pluggers  and  it  is  undoubtedly  just 
a question  of  time  until  some  manufacturer 
satisfies  the  whims  and  desires  of  the  wading 
Pennsylvania  plugger. 

Question:  I have  heard  of  f lanking  carp  for 
table  use,  and  that  is  done  in  this  manner:  wire 
the  cleaned  carp  to  a board,  bake  it  thoroughly  in 
a hot  oven.  When  the  meat  assumes  a rich  color 
and  appears  to  be  well  done,  remove  the  carp  from 
the  board.  Then  throw  the  carp  away  and  eat  the 
plank. 

Seriously,  though,  how  do  you  prepare  carp  for 
table  use?  J.  F.—  York,  Pa. 

Answer:  Maybe  we  are  putting  our  foot  in 
our  mouth,  but  here  goes — Keep  the  carp  alive 
in  a tub  or  wash  boiler  of  cold  running  water  for 
several  days.  This  will  help  eradicate  the  strong 
muddy  taste.  Then  after  cleaning  the  carp 
soak  it  over  night  in  water  containing  lemon 
juice  and  vinegar.  This  is  known  as  pickling. 
From  this  point  on  cook  as  you  desire.  Don’t 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  the  carp 
away  and  eat  the  pan. 


Question:  Read  the  article  entitled,  By  The 
Light  of  The  Silvery  Moon,  about  night  plugging 
for  bass  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  There  is 
mention  made  there  of  a tiny  surface  plug.  That  is 
what  I have  sought  in  vain.  If  there  is  such  a plug 
manufactured  I would  like  to  know  the  name  of 
it  and  who  manufacturers  it.  Is  it  possible  for 
you  to  secure  this  information  from  the  writer  of 
that  article,  Chas.  K.  Fox?  Furthermore,  this 
man  apparently  has  had  some  experience  in 
night  surface  plugging,  which  is  all  new  to  me. 
Would  like  to  have  a list  of  his  favorite  surface 
plugs.  J.  M.  D. — Hazleton,  Pa. 

Answer:  It  so  happens  that  your  scribe,  who 


is  pinch  hitting  for  Alex  Sweigart  as  lid i tor  of 
the  Angler,  wrote  the  article  you  mention. 
Yes,  sir,  there  is  such  a plug  and  if  there  i>  ever 
a more  effective  surface  bait  manufactured  we 
hope  to  receive  one  pronto.  It  is  called  Baby 
Popper  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Shakes- 
peare  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  The  little 
lure  weighs  Ya  of  an  ounce  and  comes  in  a 
variety  of  patterns.  Black  is  our  first  choice 
for  night  fishing  and  yellow  for  day  time  work. 

The  lure  is  difficult  to  cast,  but  in  limited 
pools  it  fits  into  the  picture  perfectly.  The  main 
thing  is  to  fish  it  slowly,  stopping  and  starting 
it. 

Other  pet  surface  plugs  are:  peanut  size 
Jitter  Bug,  a product  of  Fred  Arbogast  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  Baby  plunker.  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co., 
Garrett,  Ind.;  and  Baby  Heddon’s  Sons,  Dowa- 
giac,  Michigan. 


Horses  are  little  used  in  modern  warfare— 
they  get  killed  too  easily.  Some  day  as  much 
consideration  may  be  show  n human  beings. 


It  is  gravely  to  be  doubted  w hether  one  should 
do  so  much  for  others  as  to  leax  e himself  undone. 


If  you  think  you  can  no  longer  enjoy  circuses, 
just  try  seeing  the  next  one  through  some  penni- 
less kid’s  eager  eves. 


A crab  was  the  downfall  of  this  25  lb.,  32  V2  inch  Susquehanna  carp.  After  a long  battle  it 
was  taken  by  Vitalis  Grabrosky  of  Grackville. 
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(Continued  / row.  Page  5) 

tilled  loose.  Otherwise,  I might  have  been 
de  to  hold  the  fish  long  enough  to  free  the  line 
om  my  ring. 

That  was,  incidentally,  the  heaviest  fish 
ever  felt  on  a bassbug. 

Some  Types  of  Bassbugs 
There  is  a wide  variety  of  bassbugs  that  have 
roved  effective  lures.  Probably  the  best  known 
•e  those  made  of  clipped  deer  hair,  but  I do 
it  care  much  for  them,  because  in  spite  of 
■nerous  greasing  they  will  become  water- 
iaked  and  lose  some  of  their  enticing  action. 
Other  bassbugs  are  made  of  chenille,  with 
nr  wings,  but  the  chenille  absorbs  water  even 
ore  than  the  deer  hair  does.  Some  others  are 
ade  of  tenite  and  other  plastics,  and  some  of 
ilsa  wood. 

My  favorites,  however,  are  those  with  cork 
idies  and  hair  wings  and  tails.  For  one  thing, 
ley  are  100  per  cent  floaters.  Also,  they  are 
jht  and  can  be  used  with  a minimum  of  dis- 
irbance. 

Some  patterns  are  just  plain  bassbugs,  in- 
nded  to  be  twitched  gently  on  the  surface 
the  water.  Others  have  concave  faces,  so 
lat  they  splutter  and  pop  when  jerked. 

Colors  and  sizes  are  hard  to  define. 

Black  and  dark  brown  always  are  excellent, 
ray  is  good.  White,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
ast  desirable.  One  general  rule  is  that  bugs 
' dark  color  are  probably  more  easily  seen  by 
;h  at  night. 

And  my  advice  to  the  bassbug  beginner  is 
i get  a variety  of  sizes,  ranging  from  a body 
proportion  to  a No.  2 hook  down  to  a 6 or  8. 
You’ll  have  to  choose  both  patterns  and 
zes  for  yourself,  however,  guiding  your  choices 
f the  type  and  size  of  natural  insects  upon  which 
ie  bass  are  feeding  or  which  are  most  commonly 
iserved. 

And  don’t  get  the  idea  that  the  patterns 
ive  to  be  fancy. 

My  old  friend,  Jean  Ruling,  made  the  most 
his  catches  one  summer  on  a bassbug  that 
s picked  up  at  the  five-and-dime  store.  It  was 
common  bottle  cork  painted  white  and  at- 


tached to  a large  hook.  On  each  side  of  the 
body  was  tied  a sparse  wing  of  black  deer  hair 
that  trailed  out  beside  the  bend  of  the  hook  be- 
hind the  body.  The  face  of  the  bug  was  cut 
at  an  angle,  and  when  Jean  gave  it  a twitch  it 
sounded  as  if  someone  had  pulled  the  cork  out 
of  a bottle  of  home-made  root  beer. 

But,  brother,  the  bass  Jean  caught  with  that 
bug! 

Fine  Cork  Bassbugs 

Some  of  the  neatest  cork-bodied  bassbugs 
this  writer  ever  has  used  are  made  after  patterns 
suggested  by  Charley  Wise,  of  Cleveland,  0., 
who  has  used  them  with  fine  results  in  a number 
of  states. 

Charley  recommends  a bug  tied  on  a No.  6 
hook  for  all-around  effectiveness,  and  he  has 
developed  half  a dozen  good  patterns  combining 
bodies  of  various  colors  embellished  with  hair 
and  feathers. 

His  favorite  is  the  Irv’s  Special — which  has 
a yellow  body,  a tail  of  Amherst  tippets  dyed 
yellow,  legs  of  brown  and  yellow  bucktail,  and 
wings  made  from  the  neck  feathers  of  a ring- 
neck  pheasant. 

His  directions  for  tying  cork-bodied  bugs, 
illustrated  in  the  panel  accompanying  this 
piece,  are  as  follows:  (See  Page  4) 

“Start  with  a hump-shank  No.  6 hook.  Tie 
half  a dozen  strands  of  tippets  just  back  of  the 
hump  (See  A).  Lacquer  and  let  dry.  Take  a 
Uj-inch  cork  cylinder  and  shape  it  as  in  B,  with 
a razor  blade  and  sandpaper.  Cut  a groove  in 
the  bottom,  as  in  C,  and  then  put  some  lacquer 
into  the  groove  and  insert  the  hook.  Let  the  cork 
body  come  just  past  the  point  of  the  hook,  and 
wrap  the  body  tightly  with  heavy  thread  to 
hold  the  edges  of  the  groove  tightly  together,  as 
in  Figure  D.  It  will  be  necessary  to  let  the  cork 
dry  at  least  24  hours. 

“When  dry,  the  thread  is  removed  from  the 
body,  and  the  cork  is  first  given  a coat  of  filler, 
and  then  three  coats  of  the  desired  color  of 
lacquer,  allowing  time  between  each  for  drying. 

“Cut  some  bucktail  or  capras,  but  do  not 
trim  it.  Just  get  the  ends  even  by  pulling  out 
the  long  strands  and  setting  them  back.  Pluck 
out  all  the  fine  body  fuzz.  Use  two  bunches 
about  the  size  of  a match  stick,  as  in  E.  Tie 


in  this  hair  just  back  of  the  head,  as  in  F,  and 
then  tie  in  the  wings,  as  shown  in  G. 

“The  feathers  used  for  the  wings  should 
have  the  short,  fuzzy  fibers  near  the  base  pulled 
off,  but  the  quill  should  not  be  cut,  since  it  is 
invaluable  in  adjusting  the  length. 

“Both  legs  and  wings  should  be  securely 
wrapped  and  coated  with  lacquer  cement,  leav- 
ing the  ends  protrude  over  the  front  of  the 
body.  These  can  be  cut  off  with  a razor  after  the 
cement  dries,  and  the  whole  head  then  is  painted 
with  lacquer  and  the  eyes  marked  with  a small, 
round  stick.” 


SEND  YOUR  ANGLER  TO  A BOY 
IN  CAMP 

The  following  splendid  letter  from  an  ardent 
light  lure  fisherman,  A.  A.  Acri,  formerly  of 
Marietta,  brings  to  mind  a mighty  good  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  you  can  do  with  your  copy  of 
the  Angler  after  you  have  read  it.  Why  not 
send  it  to  an  acquaintance  now  with  the  armed 
forces? 

“Since  closing  down  the  Marietta  Times  and 
entering  the  Army  I often  find  myself  going 
back  in  reverie  to  my  light  lure  casting  expe- 
riences on  lake  and  stream  back  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania— experiences  made  possible  through 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  which  first  changed 
me  from  a bait  fisherman  to  a plug  fisherman, 
and  subsequently  from  a plug  fisherman  to  a light 
lure  fisherman. 

Having  first  led  me  to  the  ultimate  in  fishing 
enjoyment,  the  Angler — forwarded  to  me 
regularly  by  my  Mother — now  leads  me  to  the 
ultimate  in  that  wistful  pleasure  afforded  by 
reminiscence.  How  well  I realize  this  today, 
after  reading  the  annual  bass  number,  with  its 
delightful  articles  and  pictures,  and  then  going 
back  in  memory  to  those  haunts  I love. 

But  the  Angler  does  more  than  merely 
keep  me  in  contact  with  my  favorite  sport  as 
I knew  and  loved  it  in  my  native  state.  Through 
it,  I realize  that  the  pleasures  afforded  us  by 
lake  and  stream,  field  and  wood — all  the  bound- 
less outdoors  so  generously  endowed  us — form 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  American  freedom. 
Outdoor  Pennsylvania!  Beautiful  and  free  in 
a land  still  beautiful  and  free  in  a war-torn 
world.  There  is  something  really  worth  fight- 
ing for! 

A soldier  being  prepared  for  the  rigors  and 
horrors  of  war  has  no  time  for  those  pleasurable 
pursuits  so  indispensable  to  the  life  he  has 
left  behind.  This  and  the  hardships  of  the 
‘toughening  up’  process  constantly  gnaw  at 
his  morale.  But  those  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
in  uniform  who  receive  it,  surely  must  get  a 
grand  lift  from  the  Angler,  which  can  bring 
the  whip  of  the  rod  and  spray  of  the  stream 
right  into  the  barracks  room. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realized  that  you  are 
doing  fine  work  in  the  war  effort  in  this  way, 
but  you  certainly  are.  Keep  it  up.” 

ETC. — A compliment  to  the  reader’s  intelli- 
gence, often  unjustified,  since  it  assumes  that 
he  knows  all  the  other  words  for  which  it  stands. 


There  is  really  no  need  to  take  the  price  tag 
off  father’s  present;  he  will  find  out  soon  enough 
what  it  cost. 


Give  the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  maybe  he  will  do  the  same  for  you  some  day. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  hours  that  a man  puts 
in,  but  what  the  man  puts  in  the  hours  that 
counts. 

If  you  have  made  your  own  bed,  don’t  grumble 
about  the  lumps  in  the  mattress. 


Party  of  Fish  Commissioner,  Clifford  Welsh  of  Erie.  Occasion  was  the  opening  day  of  the  bass 
season  on  Lake  Erie.  In  the  picture  are  Fish  Commissioner  Welsh  and  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 

Tom,  and  E.  P.  Updegraff. 
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BUGS  ABOUT  PLUGS 

By  JOHN  MICHEL 


— and  pixillated  about  equipment.  This  is  an 
admission,  but  they  say  honest  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul.  My  equipment  affords  me  a great 
amount  of  sport  during  the  snowy  weather.  I 
find  it  is  really  a lot  of  fun  replenishing  my 
fishing  tackle  during  the  winter.  It  sort  of  takes 
the  place  of  going  fishing  and  then  again  you  can 
get  exactly  what  you  want  before  your  dealer  is 
sold  out,  as  he  will  be  earlier  than  ever  in  1942. 

I spend  hours  on  end  searching  through  the  ads 
in  sportsmen’s  magazines,  of  which  I subscribe 
to  8 different  ones,  for  new  kinds  of  fishing 
“junk.”  I guess  I’m  an  easy  mark  when  it  comes 
to  buying  that  plug  that  wiggles  even  better  than 
a hula  hula  dancer.  For  eight  years  I have  been 
equipping  and  re-equipping  my  tackle  box  so  that 
now  I think  it  is  second  to  none.  After  having 
tried  out  an  endless  number  of  rods,  reels,  lines, 
lure  and  that  stuff  that  probably  honestly  comes 
under  the  head  of  “junk,”  I really  believe  my 
tackle  box  is  now  equipped  to  the  “nth”  degree — 
here’s  what  it  contains: 

First — it  is  the  largest  box  put  out  by  Kennedy 
and  is  made  of  aluminum.  In  it  are  two  Pflueger 
Supreme  reels,  one  with  14  lb.  test  Ashaway  ex- 
tra strength  line  and  one  with  18  lb.  test  Ashaway 
extra  strength  line.  I also  carry  two  Shakes- 
peare sport  cast  reels,  one  with  8 lb.  test  Ashaway 
extra  strength  line  and  one  with  Ashaway  nylon 
7 34  lb.  test  line;  the  latter  I find  better  when 
using  very  light  lures.  I keep  my  reels  in  chamois 
bags.  I have  about  20  plugs  in  my  box  made  up 
of  surface,  floating,  under  water  and  sinking 
plugs — about  15  to  20  metal  lures  such  as  Red 
eye  wigglers  and  Lou  Eppinger  Dardevle  spoons, 
also  June  Bug  spinners  and  a few  others,  a 
varied  supply  of  leaders,  reel  oil,  screw  drivers 
(several  sizes),  small  wrenches  as  supplied  by 
the  reel  manufacturers,  small  stout  scissors, 
several  hook  disgorgers  of  my  own  manufacture, 
scales,  small  tweezers,  magnifying  glass,  sound- 
ing lead  and  line  to  determine  depth  of  water  and 
the  kind  of  bottom,  snap  swivels — connecting 
links — sinkers,  all  sorts,  sizes  and  kinds — 
thermometer  and  barometer — John  Knight’s  solu- 
nar  fishing  “time  table,”  a copy  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  laws — floats — yes,  I like  still 
fishing — hooks,  sizes  12  to  3/0  and  hook  hone 
(these  3/0  hooks  are  the  height  of  optimism) — a 
very  strong  pair  of  cutting  pliers  and  a stout  pair 
of  long  nose  pinchers — matches  in  a waterproof 
case  and  compass — toilet  tissue  in  a red  fibre 
envelope — a gadget  I concocted  to  release 
plugs  underwater — flash  light — rod  holder — yes, 
brother,  1 also  admit  to  being  lazy — mosquito  dope 
— folding  drinking  cup, — dark  glasses,  bandaid, 
iodine  in  capsule  form — trout  knife  with  a dozen 
gadgets  on  it,  and  a heavy  clasp  knife — a few 
razor  blades — miscellaneous  hooks  without  snell 
and  extra  hooks  for  plugs,  single  and  treble — 
extra  pawls  and  a few  parts  for  my  reels — a 10c 
pair  of  cotton  gloves — a waterproof  container  for 
cigarettes — it’s  no  fun  trying  to  smoke  wet 
cigarettes — a package  of  A1  Foss  dry  pork  rind. 

I rarely  keep  any  fish,  so  don’t  carry  a fish 
stringer,  but  I do  carry  a 6 oz.  flask  of  spirits  of 
frumenti,  just  in  case  I have  a friend  along  who 
might  be  taken  “sick.” 

In  selecting  this  equipment  I tried  out  many, 
many  rods  and  reels  to  find  the  perfect  balanced 
tackle  and  then  went  one  step  further  to  select 
proper  lines  and  lure  that  helped  balance  the  rod 
and  reel.  If  you  think  this  is  foolish,  try  this 
outfit ; 

A True  Temper  Professional  fight  weight  5 Yz 
foot  rod,  a Shakespeare  Sport  Cast  reel,  an  8 lb. 


test  Ashaway  extra  strength  fine  and  a 3/J}  oz. 
plug.  It’s  really  a joy  to  use  this  combination, 
even  if  you  do  not  catch  fish.  Now  here’s  an- 
other outfit  to  use  when  the  going  is  more  rugged: 

A Heddon  DeLuxe  5)^  foot  Pal  rod,  Pflueger 
Supreme  reel,  14  lb.  test  Ashaway  extra  strength 
fine  and  a S/t,  oz.  plug.  If  you  don’t  believe  in 
balanced  equipment,  jumble  up  these  two  out- 
fits, change  around  the  reels  and  lines  as  well  as 
the  plugs  and  if  this  mix-up  doesn’t  put  both 
outfits  out  of  whack,  then  the  heck  with  the 
whole  argument.  But  as  for  me.  I'll  still  be- 
lieve in  balanced  tackle  after  my  many  years  of 
experience.  If  you  don’t  at  least  get  fight  equip- 
ment and  get  some  fun  out  of  the  sport  of  fish- 
ing, your  rod  should  be  at  least  51 2 foot  long 
with  a whippy  tip — use  a fight  free  running  reel, 
it  doesn’t  have  to  be  expensive,  the  Ocean  City 
Inter-State  Reel  is  in  the  moderate  price  class 
and  is  tops  for  free  running.  I’ve  seen  a caster 
heave  a oz.  plug  over  250  feet  with  this  reel, 
using  a 9 lb.  test  fine.  As  for  me,  I fish  for  fun 
and  not  entirely  for  fish,  and  you  just  can’t  have 
any  fun  with  a short,  stiff  rod  and  a hawser  for 
a fine. 

One  of  the  greatest  fishing  thrills  I've  ever  had 
was  one  day  up  in  a Pocono  Mountain  lake.  I 
was  testing  out  one  of  Heddon’s  new  surface 
plugs,  using  one  of  my  4 oz.  tournament  rods 
and  reels  and  a 2 lb.  test  tournament  fine.  Ac- 
cidentally, a 23^  lb.  Bronze  Back  socked  the 
plug!  (I  really  wasn’t  fishing.)  Now,  boy,  be- 
lieve me  that  strike  came  under  the  head  of  fun. 
It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  many  a minute,  with 
the  smallmouth  taking  by  a wide  margin  the 
first  8 rounds  and  me  taking  the  last  2 with  a 
knockout.  That  scrap  was  a real  convincer 
about  using  fight  tackle. 

This  article  was  intended  to  be  about  bass 
lures,  and  I’ve  strayed  completely  away 
from  the  subject.  When  I first  started  to  accu- 
mulate plugs  I don’t  know  if  I did  it  to  be  a 
true  sportsman  and  a conservationist  or  be- 
cause the  darn  things  intrigued  me,  but  now  I 
have  well  over  a hundred  of  them.  My  first 
choice  of  makes  are  the  Heddons,  then  the 


*. 


E.  P.  Updegraff,  veteran  bait  caster,  with  a 
fine  21/2  lb.  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  on 
Lake  Erie  on  the  opening  day  of  the  bass 
season. 

Creek  Chub  and  Fred  Arbogast  jitterbug.  The 
selection  of  plugs  is  as  wide  as  trout  and  salmon 
flies,  and  there  are  many  good  ones,  but  often  one 
buys  those  that  appeal  to  his  eye  rather  than 
those  that  really  look  like  and  imitate  bait  fish — 
so  choose  plugs  with  some  sensible  color  to  them 
as  well  as  size  and  action.  There  are  many 
varieties  or  types — first,  the  surface  plug — the 
following  are  especially  good — : Heddons.  S.O.S., 
Wounded  minnow  Yi  oz.  size,  the  \\  hite  with 
Redhead,  the  Green  Scale,  the  shiner  scale  finish 
and  the  all  black  one  for  fishing  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  and  Fred  Arbogast  jitterbug.  When 
using  these  plugs,  for  goodness  sake  don’t  try 
to  cast  them  into  the  next  county — these  100 
foot  casts  are  what  makes  ‘spaghetti’  and  50 
foot  casts  are  far  enough — this  distance  enables 
you  to  drop  the  plug  more  accurately  and 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 


Early  season  catches  on  Lake  Erie  were  spotty,  however,  some  good  fish  were  taken. 
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Concerning  the  taking  of  a 42  pound  muskel- 
lunge  at  Conneaut  Lake  last  season,  James  R. 
Baird  of  Aliquippa,  writes: 

I arrived  at  Fred  Hudson’s  boat  livery  at 
Conneaut  Lake  at  daybreak  on  November  22, 
1941,  with  great  hopes  of  catching  a rnuskel- 
lunge,  for  just  a year  ago  Conneaut  gave  to 
me  a twenty-three  pounder  and  Fred  told  me 
conditions  were  the  same  as  a year  ago — a 
south  wind,  a slight  haze  upon  the  water  and 
the  temperature  standing  at  twenty-two  de- 
grees. 

While  drifting  with  the  wind  I trolled  a 
very  large  piece  of  bucktail  with  propeller 
attached  which  made  a wake  on  the  water. 
This  lure  was  attached  to  line,  rod  and  reel 
and  laid  in  the  boat  with  reel  click  and  brake  on, 
while  with  the  other  casting  rod  a pikie  minnow 
was  attached  with  a steel  leader  and  twenty 
pound  nylon  line.  This  was  cast  ahead  and 
toward  shore  as  the  boat  drifted  over  a reef 
that  showed  occasional  clusters  of  musky  weed. 

Looking  to  my  bucktail  trailing  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  rear  I noticed  a second  wake.  At 
once  I knew  it  was  a musky,  but  the  form  re- 
ceded and  then  advanced  again  and  as  it  re- 
ceded the  second  time  I sent  a bullet  like  cast 
to  the  disappearing  form.  Immediately  there 
was  a rolling  strike.  I believe  this  second  lure 


CHIGGER  MITES* 

Chigger  mites  or  “chiggers”  are  the  larval 
forms  of  various  species  of  mites  belonging  to  the 
family  Trombidiidae,  commonly  known  as  har- 
vest mites.  Many  different  species  of  chiggers 
are  known  to  attack  vertebrate  hosts,  but  only 
two  chigger  mites  attacking  man  have  been 
recognized  from  the  United  States,  one,  the 
common  North  American  chigger,  and  the 
other  a closely  related  form  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Description  and  distribution. — The  chigger  or 
larva  of  the  common  North  American  species  is 
oval,  bright  red,  and,  as  in  the  first  or  larval  stage 
of  all  mites,  possesses  only  3 pairs  of  legs.  In  the 
unfed  condition  it  measures  about  150  microns 
in  width,  and  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  legs  and  surface  of  the  body  are  covered  by 
numerous  feathered  hairs.  The  mouthparts  con- 
sist of  a pair  of  hooked  and  ventrally  barbed 
fingerlike  mandibles,  and  2 five-jointed  polpi, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a claw  divided 
into  2 prongs  at  the  tip.  The  adult  is  a large  red 
hairy  mite,  with  the  usual  4 pairs  of  legs,  and 
with  a marked  constriction  in  the  anterior  portion 
ff  the  body.  Unlike  the  larval  form  it  is  not 
parasitic  but  is  a scavenger,  living  largely  on  the 
fecal  matter  of  arthropods  and  on  woody  decaying 
substances.  Eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  and  the 
chiggers  hatch  in  the  spring  soon  after  warm 
weather  begins. 

Chiggers  have  a widespread  distribution  in 
the  United  States,  occurring  from  Long  Island 
to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  been  found  in  low 
ands  and  well  up  in  the  mountains  wherever 
there  is  rough  growth  of  weeds  and  shrubbery, 
rhey  may  be  encountered  from  the  latter  part  of 
\pril  until  the  last  of  October,  depending  upon 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  In  the 
southern  United  States  they  may  begin  to  cause 
mnoyance  early  in  May,  while  in  the  northern 
cart  of  their  range  they  seldom  appear  before 
.he  middle  of  June. 
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appearing  fooled  the  musky.  He  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  pass  up  the  bucktail  when  the  pikie  minnow 
appeared  plus  the  fact  that  it  looked  like  a fish. 
He  didn't  think  any  further  but  struck  or 
perhaps  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  This  musky 
did  not  jump  clear  of  the  water  but  would  roll 
and  churn  on  the  surface  occasionally.  Most 
of  the  time  it  would  make  long  deep  runs  parallel 
to  the  boat.  I landed  the  fish  with  my  fore- 
finger and  thumb  attached  to  the  eye  sockets  of 
the  fish  after  the  third  try.  The  first  time  I 
touched  the  eyes  of  the  musky,  he  made  a 
terrific  lunge,  threw  water  in  my  face  and  in 
the  boat  which  was  tipped  near  the  water  line 
to  help  land  the  fish.  He  took  about  eighty 
feet  of  the  line  and  it  seems  that  this  time  of 
the  year  the  muskies  will  not  tire  very  easily. 
I hadn’t  been  able  to  make  a November  caught 
Conneaut  musky  turn  on  his  side  as  they  do  in 
the  summer  time. 

I sat  on  my  fish  and  tried  to  attach  the 
stringer  but  failed.  My  hands  were  too  cold. 

The  fish  was  getting  away  from  under  me. 
The  boat  was  coated  with  ice  and  I had  to 
renew  my  eye  hold  until  two  passing  duck 
limiters  stopped  and  attached  my  stringer  to 
the  musky. 


The  North  American  chigger  is  not  only  a 
pest  of  man  but  it  has  been  reported  as  attacking 
a wide  range  of  vertebrates,  including  domestic 
animals,  small  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  It 
is  an  important  pest  of  poultry,  frequently  caus- 
ing the  death  of  young  chickens. 

Method  of  attack. — Chiggers  attach  them- 
selves to  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  means  of 
their  mouthparts  and  feed  much  as  do  ticks. 
They  apparently  feed  upon  epidermal  tissue 
liquefied  by  a secretion  which  they  themselves 
inject  into  the  skin.  When  they  become  fully 
engorged  they  drop  off.  The  localization  of 
chigger  attachment,  to  quote  one  author,  is 
determined  by  two  factors,  the  tightness  of  the 
clothing  at  certain  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
thickness  of  the  skin.  Experiments  by  the  same 
writer  have  shown  that  chiggers  attack  by  prefer- 
ence where  the  skin  is  very  thin  and  the  flesh 
wrinkled  or  tender.  Because  of  their  size,  150 
microns  in  width  before  they  have  become  en- 
gorged, chiggers  are  unable  to  enter  the  pores  of 
the  skin  (which  range  from  20  to  50  microns  in 
diameter),  but  they  frequently  attach  at  the 
mouth  of  hair  follicles.  Although  it  is  widely 
believed  that  chiggers  burrow  into  the  skin  and 
embed  their  entire  body,  this  method  of  attack 
must  be  extremely  uncommon;  they  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish  such  an  invasion  except  in 
instances  where  a large  enough  opening  in  the 
skin  was  already  present. 

Symptoms. — An  intense  itching,  apparently 
due  to  the  liquefying  secretion  injected  by  the 
chigger,  develops  within  the  first  24  hours  after 
exposure,  and  this  is  followed  by  a breaking  out 
of  wheals  or  papules  surrounded  by  an  inflamed 
area.  The  papules  may  be  surmounted  by  a 
pinhead-sized  vesicle  containing  clear  fluid. 
The  itching  generally  reaches  its  maximum  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  then  gradually  subsides, 
though  it  may  persist  intermittently  for  several 
weeks.  Scratching  may  b<  followed  by  secon- 
dary infection.  If  the  lesions  are  numerous,  fever, 
headache,  and  temporary  nervous  upset  may 
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result,  and  the  intense  pruritus  may  lead  to  loss 
of  sleep  and  digestive  disturbances.  In  this 
country  chiggers  are  not  known  to  transmit  any 
disease,  hut  in  the  Orient  an  allied  species  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  carrier  of  pseudotyphus  or 
Japanese  river  fever. 

Treatment  and  prevention. — If  it  is  known 
that  there  has  been  exposure  to  chiggers  the  skin 
should  he  examined,  preferably  with  a hand  lens, 
for  the  active  larvae.  However,  they  are  so 
minute  and  they  move  so  rapidly  over  the  surface 
of  the  skin  before  attachment  that  it  is  difficult 
to  capture  them.  An  application  of  kerosene  or 
95  percent  alcohol  will  kill  the  larvae  quite 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  possible  after  exposure,  it  is 
advantageous  to  apply  a thick  lather  of  soap  to 
the  affected  parts,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  10 
minutes  or  more  before  bathing.  Even  though 
the  larvae  may  be  removed  or  killed  soon  after 
attachment,  usually  enough  secretion  has  been 
introduced  into  the  skin  to  cause  the  character- 
istic itching  lesion,  and  for  this  there  is  no  known 
specific  remedy.  The  intense  itching  may  be 
temporarily  relieved  by  ammonia  or  strong  salt 
water,  or  a calomel  phenol  lotion.  Collodion 
with  metaphen  applied  to  the  lesions  is  recom- 
mended both  to  relieve  the  itching  and  to  prevent 
infection. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  into  fields  of  tall  weeds  or  grass,  into 
berry  patches,  or  wherever  there  is  heavy  under- 
growth, an  efficacious  measure  to  prevent  attack 
by  chiggers  is  the  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  stock- 
ings and  underclothing  with  flowers  of  sulfur. 
Some  authors  have  stated  that  the  spraying  of 
the  shoes,  stockings,  and  trouser  legs  with  one 
of  the  proprietary  fly-repellent  preparations  is 
successful  in  warding  off  attacks  by  chiggers. 

— Public  Health  Reports,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

* Commonly  called  Ticks  in  Pennsylvania. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  Pennsylvania’s 
eel  fishermen  “lay  up  their  walls.” 
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HINTS  FOR  ANGLERS 

By  Talbott  Denmead, 

Law  Enforcement  Officer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Leaders 

Formula  for  soaking  leaders:  To  soften  and  pre- 
serve leaders  use  a solution  of  four  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  one- 
half  a teaspoonful  of  baking  soda.  (By  Bay 
Bergman  and  others.)  Pads  in  the  leader  box 
may  be  soaked  with  this  solution  with  good 
results. 

To  restore  the  mist  color  to  leaders:  Soak  in  a weak 
solution  of  water  and  writing  fluid. 

How  to  stain  leaders:  The  color  of  most  leaders 
washes  out.  The  mist  color  can  be  restored  some- 
times by  soaking  the  faded  leader  in  a solution 
of  water  and  writing  fluid;  logwood  is  known  to 
be  harmless  to  gut  and  may  be  used;  some 
manufacturers  use  Diamond  and  Putman  dyes, 
using  hot  water  in  so  doing;  many  anglers  think 
this  method  is  injurious.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  is 
not  willing  to  guarantee  that  any  of  these  methods 
will  not  weaken  the  leader.  It  is  believed  that 
“flash”  scares  the  fish  more  than  “color.”  There 
has  been  no  great  experimenting  in  this  by 
capable  chemists  to  ascertain  what  damage,  if 
any,  is  done  to  the  gut  by  such  processes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  mentions  soaking 
leaders  in  a solution  of  Permanganate  of  Po- 
tassium crystals  when  used  in  mountain  streams 
— it  produces  shades  of  brown. 

Flies 

How  to  dye  fly  fishing  material:  Ordinarily  aniline 
dyes,  obtainable  at  any  drug  store,  are  used  in 
the  work  the  same  as  for  household  purposes. 
Warm  water  may  be  used,  but  it  will  remove  the 
oil  from  the  flies. 

Formula  for  Dry  Fly  Oil:  Dissolve  one-fourth  of  a 
cake  of  paraffin  in  one-half  of  a pint  of  gasoline — 
Carbona  may  be  used  instead  of  gasoline. 

To  prevent  moths  from  eating  flies:  Place  the  flies  in 
an  airtight  preserving  jar,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
moth  flakes  or  camphor  balls. 

How  to  restore  flies:  Many  flies  after  some  use  are 
not  so  fit,  yet  too  good  to  discard.  They  may  be 
at  least  partially  restored  to  original  condition 
by  holding  over  a jet  of  steam  issuing  out  of  the 
spout  of  the  old  hot  water  kettle. 

Lines 

To  restore  sticky  or  worn  out  lines:  Soak  in  mineral 
oil,  such  as  Nujol;  after  excess  oil  is  removed, 
apply  a line  dressing,  such  as  Albolene,  Cereline, 
or  Muciline. 

To  waterproof  bait  casting  lines:  Becipe  No.  1 — 
Stretch  the  line  between  posts,  rub  thoroughly 
with  deer  tallow  (if  deer  tallow  is  not  obtainable, 
use  mutton  tallow),  remove  surplus  tallow  with 
cheese  cloth.  Two  dressings  a year  will  suffice. 

Recipe  No.  2 — Use  a warm  solution  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  and  treat  thoroughly  every  section 
of  the  line  with  a small  rag  wet  in  the  solution; 
stretch  line  in  a warm  dry  place  and  squeeze  out 
all  the  surplus  oil;  when  dry  gently  run  a soft  rag 
sprinkled  with  pumice  stone  over  it  to  smooth 
off  the  rough  places  where  the  oil  has  accumulated. 
The  vacuum  treated  lines  of  the  tackle  manu- 
facturers are  preferable.  Patented  preparations 
for  oiling  lines  are  advertised  from  time  to  time 
in  sporting  magazines. 

Rods 

Now  to  wind  a fishing  rod:  Lay  end  of  the  silk 
thread  on  the  rod  and  wrap  first  few  turns  over 
it;  wrap  last  few  turns  over  a separate  thread 
< loop;  the  end  of  the  thread  is  drawn  through  the 
loop  and  pulled  tight.  Cut  off  the  loose  end  of 
the  thread  with  a razor  blade. 


Care  of  Live  Bait 

Minnows:  Minnows  should  not  he  overcrowded 
in  any  container  if  they  are  to  be  kept  alive.  If 
crowded  the  angler  will  probably  lose  his  bait 
before  he  gets  to  fishing  waters.  If  the  container 
is  not  aerated,  the  water  should  he  aerated  at 
frequent  intervals;  this  is  accomplished  by  dip- 
ping up  some  of  the  water  and  pouring  it  back 
into  the  container  about  12  times,  and  is  more 
successful  than  changing  or  adding  water  from 
different  water  supplies.  If  live  minnows  are  to 
be  transported  on  a very  warm  day,  or  the  trip 
is  long  enough,  ice  should  be  added  to  the  w ater 
to  lower  the  temperature  to  about  55°.  With 
water  at  this  temperature,  there  is  less  need  for 
frequent  aeration.  In  fishing  with  live  minnows, 
the  water  in  the  minnow  pail  should  be  as  warm 
as  that  of  the  stream  fished,  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Helgramites:  Helgramites  are  the  larval  form  of 
the  Dobson  fly  ( Corydalis  cornuta).  They  are 
found  under  stones  in  swift  streams  and  are  an 
excellent  bait  for  bass.  Helgramites  can  be  kept 
alive  for  a considerable  time  in  floating  bait 
boxes  or  in  wet  grass,  or  in  a wash  tub  filled  with 
damp  leaves. 

Worms:  Moist  moss  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  any  florist  should  be  used  to  keep  worms 
alive — they  scour  themselves  well  in  this  material. 

How  to  Keep  Crayfish  Soft 

There  is  but  one  satisfactory  method  of  making 
hardshell  crayfish  soft-shelled.  That  is  by  feeding 
them  and  developing  growth,  causing  the  cray- 
fish to  shed  the  old  shell  frequently.  When  a bait 
dealer  propagates  his  own  crayfish  for  bait,  he 
may  sort  out  the  soft-shelled  crayfish  from  his 
pond  every  2 to  3 days,  and  have  soft-shelled 
individuals  on  hand  continually  during  the 
summer.  If  they  are  kept  cold,  metabolism  will 
slow  up,  and  growth  will  be  retarded,  with  the 
result  that  the  shell  will  not  harden  very  fast. 
Soft-shelled  crayfish  can  be  kept  in  a dormant 
stage  in  a refrigerator  for  two  weeks  and  they  will 
remain  soft  and  in  good  condition.  When  they 
are  removed  from  this  cold  storage  to  warmer 
quarters,  it  is  best  to  do  so  gradually.  They  must 
be  used  soon  after  they  are  removed  from  cold 
storage,  for  the  shell  often  hardens  very  rapidly. 
There  are  several  species  that  may  be  used. 
Langlois  recommends  Cambarus  rusticus.  Em- 
body recommends  Cambarus  affinis  Spinirostris 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  prolific  and  because  the 
shell  is  never  very  hard. 

How  to  Preserve  Minnows 
Recipe  No.  1 — To  a fruit  jar  full  of  water  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  formaldehyde.  A teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  may  be  added,  if  desired,  although  not 
required.  In  a few  days  pour  off  the  first  solution 
and  refill,  using  the  same  proportions.  Use  more 
water  if  the  minnows  appear  too  hard.  To  give 
them  a slightly  reddish  tint,  add  a few  drops  of 
red  dye  and  place  them  in  a single  layer  on  the 
inside  cover  of  an  ordinary  tin  box,  if  a burnish 
tint  is  desired. 

Recipe  No.  2 — Place  minnows  in  air-tight  jar,  or 
bottle,  for  a week  or  ten  days,  covered  with  a 
solution  99%  water  and  1%  formalin.  If  the 
solution  becomes  discolored,  wash  minnows  and 
place  in  a fresh  mixture,  which  should  be  weaker, 
if  they  are  too  stiff';  stronger  if  they  are  too  soft. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  until  the  mixture 
becomes  clear — ordinarily  two  changes  are 
enough. 

Recipe  No.  3 — One  ounce  of  formalin,  6 ounces  of 
glycerine  and  40  ounces  of  water.  After  a month 
or  six  weeks,  remove  the  minnows  and  place  and 
keep  in  a strong  brine — this  will  remove  the 


formalin  flavor,  which  is  believed  to  be  object  - 
tionable  by  some  anglers. 

Reci/ie  No.  h — Minnows  to  be  kept  for  only  a 
few  weeks  or  day  s Place  minnow s one  inch  apart 
side  by  side,  on  a piece  of  cloth  covered  with 
salt,  cover  the  minnows  with  salt  and  roll  up. 
While  the  salt  will  shrivel  them  somewhat,  the 
water  will  cause  them  to  become  plump  again. 
Recipe  No.  5 — Use  one  part  of  formalin  to  29 
parts  of  water.  Place  the  minnows  in  this  solu- 
tion in  a tightly  closed  jar  or  bottle,  keeping  in  a 
dark  place  until  used— they  will  retain  their 
color  and  silvery  hue  better  than  in  the  light. 
Before  using  soak  in  cold  water  and  add  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  to  lessen  the  odor  of  the 
formalin. 

Pork  Kind 

Recipe  for  Preserving  Pork  Rind:  The  following 
formula  is  suggested  as  a guide  and  not  an  in- 
fallible recipe.  A certain  amount  of  experimental 
work  will  be  necessary. 

Cut  pork  skin  into  strips  of  the  desired  size, 
freeing  the  skin  from  the  fat.  Then  place  in  a 90° 
salinometer  brine  (one  that  will  float  a potato), 
seeing  that  it  is  totally  submerged.  Allow  it  to 
remain  here  until  the  brine  has  “struck  through.” 
This  will  require  about  48  hours.  Then  remove 
and  drain.  The  skin  may  be  bleached  by  soaking 
for  a few  hours  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid,  either  before  or  after  brine-curing.  \\  hen 
the  skin  is  well  drained,  pack  it  in  bottles  with 
a little  glycerine  and  sufficient  10  to  20  percent 
formaldehyde  solution  to  cover.  Sodium  benzate 
may  be  used  in  place  of  formaldehyde. 

First  Aid 

Poison  Ivy:  One  oynce  of  tincture  of  iron,  which 
contains  approximately  15%  ferric  chloride  and 
C2  ounce  alcohol,  dilute  with  ounce  water. 
The  ferric  chloride  content  is  about  7 to  8 percent, 
the  maximum  strength  advised.  Paint  infected 
parts  with  the  solution  using  a camel’s  hair 
brush;  if  too  strong,  add  more  water. 

Hook  caught  in  body:  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  remove  the  hook  until  mercurochrome  has 
been  poured  on  the  wound.  When  barb  is  not 
deeply  imbedded,  the  hook  may  be  backed  out; 
when  the  barb  is  buried  in  the  tissue,  it  w ill  be 
necessary  to  force  the  point  of  hook  through, 
after  which  the  point  and  barb  may  be  cut  off 
with  a pair  of  wire  pliers,  and  the  shank  of  the 
hook  readily  withdrawn;  if  too  deeply  imbedded 
so  that  the  delicate  or  vital  tissues  will  be  injured 
seriously,  iodine  or  mercurochrome  should  be 
poured  on  the  wround  and  the  services  of  a 
physician  obtained. 

Open  wound:  To  scratches  and  slight  wounds 
should  be  applied  iodine  half  strength.  Dirty  or 
greasy  wounds  should  be  cleansed  first  with  high 
grade  benzine.  Cover  open  wounds  with  gauze 
and  bandage — do  not  touch  with  fingers  any 
w7ound  or  bandage  removed  from  wound,  where 
it  was  against  the  wound. 

Johnny  Cake,  Flapjacks  and  Biscuits 
Johnny  Cake:  One  quart  of  cornmeal,  one  pint  of 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
enough  water  to  mix.  Either  make  a thin  batter 
and  drop  off  spoon  in  a well-greased  hot  pan, 
which  will  produce  a cross  between  biscuits  and 
flapjacks,  or  make  into  a stiff  dough  and  shape 
into  biscuits.  Shortening  (4  tablespoonfuls)  may 
be  added  to  the  recipe  if  available. 

Flapjacks:  Two  cups  of  flour,  1 cup  of  milk.  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  *s  teaspoonful 
of  salt. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits:  Add  4 tablespoonfuls  of 
shortening  to  Flapjack  recipe — bake  15  minutes. 
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my  knees  snugly  to  the  downstream  surface, 
waiting  her  passage  on  the  upper  side,  likewise 
motioning  the  best  course  with  the  left  hand, 
and  commenting:  “That  way!  Careful!” 

No  doubt  the  youngster  misconstrued  the  in- 
tent. Likely  to  her  inexperienced  eye,  it  ap- 
peared the  stranger  had  appropriated  unto  him- 
self the  safest  place,  only  to  let  her  battle  rougher 
going.  Icily  and  with  all  the  frigidity  of  an  Ant- 
arctic landscape  came  the  response:  “Nevah 
yo’  min’  Suh!”,  just  that,  nothing  more,  but 
ample  enough.  Translated  into  the  crude 
vernacular  of  the  world  wherein  I circulate,  the 
words  meant:  “How  dare  you  talk  to  me,  you 
fresh  thing.  Mind  your  own  business,  you  so  and 
so  and  so,  and  I’ll  mind  mine.  And  that’ll  be 
all!  Be  gone,  you  no  good  Yankee  trash,  you!” 

I hastened  to  “be  gone,”  fleeing  shoreward  and 
downstream,  not  daring  to  speak  to  the  grinning 
elders  nor  even  look  back  until  a good  fifty 
yards  and  a lot  of  underbrush  separated  us.  Re- 
gaining courage  and  gazing  beyond  the  kid, 
scanning  the  out-river  side  of  the  much  disputed 
flat  rock,  I detected  Gawge,  the  aforementioned 
gentleman  of  color,  mostly  black,  and  as  such 
rating  perhaps  even  a degree  or  so  lower  in  the 
social  stratum  than  a fresh  Yankee,  moseying 
along  slower  than  winter  molasses  toward  the 
huge  haven.  Further  and  to  complicate  matters 
as  Gawge  began  to  assail  one  side  of  the  stone. 
Honey  attacked  the  opposite  . . . each  as  yet 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  other!  The  inevitable 
loomed  only  seconds  away!  Then  the  collision — 
two  pairs  of  startled  eyes  peering  one  at  the 
other  across  the  friendly  top,  of  the  monolith, 
scarce  two  feet  apart  . . . one  pair  in  a head 
winsome,  blonde  and  ethereal,  the  other  just 
black  and  homely  and  begrimed!  From  the 
blonde  there  came  a sharp  audible  gasp;  the 
black  a friendly  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  And  as 
the  maid  hesitated,  Gawge  climbed  laboriously 
upon  the  far  end  of  the  rounded  surface,  all  the 
time  shaking  moisture  carelessly  and  lavishly 
from  his  tattered  raiment,  the  old  hound  dog 
shimmy! 

It  all  proved  a bit  too  much  for  Babe — like- 
wise distasteful  were  her  environment  and  the 
plebeian  society  thereabouts!  She  didn’t  like  the 
rock  after  all.  Forthwith  the  kid  revolted  and 
began  the  process  of  evacuation.  Again  she 
attacked  the  rapids,  this  time  all  alone,  gingerly 
and  with  a drum  fire  of  comment  to  those  on  the 
shore,  low  inaudible  and  no  doubt  uncompli- 
mentary . . . and  as  I would  like  to  think  di- 
rected solely  at  Gawge,  but  what  the  heck’s  the 
good  indulging  wishful  ideologies. 

Just  then  it  happened!  Just  at  the  danger 
spot — just  at  the  protruding  stone  midway  in 
the  sluice!  Down  she  went,  completely  down  and 
under!  Desperately  the  little  blonde  grasped  at 
the  friendly  outcropping  . . . meantime  the 
pitiless  current  slapped  her  against  the  boulder’s 
unyielding  bosom  with  unrelenting  fury,  the 
dual  curved  mystery  of  her  posterior  annex 
bobbing  and  popping  in  the  waves  not  unlike  the 
almost  forgotten  sunny  cork  down  by  the  old 
mill  race  these  many  years  ago.  No  doubt  an 
adept  swimmer,  Honey  struggled  angrily  to 
right  herself,  ludicrous  enough  holding  high  her 
drioping  shoes  and  rod  in  one  hand,  fighting  the 
sullen  two  foot  drag  with  the  second. 

Floundering  the  damsel  found  herself  cross- 
wise to  the  boulder,  on  her  back  looking  skyward, 
shoes  and  rod  still  high  in  the  air,  nose  and  face 
above  water  at  one  end,  twin  quintets  of  pink 
tootsies  poking  aloft  at  the  other,  her  posterior 
annex  enthusiastically  bobbing  about  upon  the 
lagged  outcroppings  and  no  doubt  quite  un- 


pleasantly, anchored  safely  to  the  upstream  side 
of  the  big  stone  and  apparently  in  no  immediate 
danger,  but  thoroughly  humbled.  With  big 
salty  tears  welling  down  over  her  cheeks,  and 
still  holding  the  oozing  shoes  and  rod  high  in  the 
air,  frantically  the  lass  yelled  for  help,  scream- 
ing: “Mamma!  Mamma!  Mamma!  Come  and 
get  me,  Mamma!  Mamma!  Mamma!  Ooo-oo- 
O-h!  Mamma!  Daddy!  Grandma!  Ooo-h-hh-hh! 
I wanna  go  home!” 

Gallantly,  though  absentmindedly — and  the 
latter  term  is  deliberate — I rushed  to  the  rescue! 
Nearer  at  hand  and  not  so  gallantly,  unper- 
turbed and  unhurried,  scratching  his  shiny  dome 
in  puzzled  thought,  Gawge  shuffled  that-a-way 
too,  no  doubt  trying  to  decide  enroute  whether 
the  white  gal  might  be  worth  the  effort.  But 
helping  hands  succored  the  damsel  ere  we  reached 
the  scene  of  disaster.  Wet,  disheveled,  trembling, 
face  distorted  into  a wild  fantasia  of  fright  and 
pain,  big  soul  stirring  sobs  wracking  her  from 
pillar  to  post,  the  erstwhile  haughty  queen 
slowly  climbed  the  steep  incline,  all  to  the  tune 
of  a suitable  and  fetching  refrain  of  “I  tole  yo’ 
so’s!”  The  door  of  the  waiting  car  stood  ajar. 

And  as  our  gaze  followed  upward,  I swear  mine 
eyes  detected  a stately  white  haired  old  lady, 
lorgnette  in  hand,  raise  a dignified  right  foot  and 
therewith  plant  a rousing  and  resounding  boot, 
right  plump  amidships  upon  the  dainty,  rounded 
exposed  and  thoroughly  damp  bit  of  Honey’s 
rearward  anatomy,  that  unmentionable  accessory 
notably  useful  for  sitting  down  purposes,  there- 
by fervidly  speeding  the  still  crying  youngster 
into  the  safety  of  the  rear  seat.  A second  angry 
stab  and  the  door  slammed  shut,  then  a moment 
later  the  big  battleship  whisked  away  amid  a 
billowing  cloud  of  dust.  And  as  the  car  dis- 
appeared I saw  a peaked,  tear  stained,  reddened 
little  face,  framed  in  dripping  blonde  curls,  and 
now  not  pretty  at  all,  look  out  to  catch  my  eye 
with  pained  mortification.  Then,  and  then  only 
did  I laugh,  openly  and  unrestrained.  And  as 
Gawge  broke  into  a clucking  cackle,  I knew  this 
Yankee  hard  heart  had  not  missed  the  cue  . . . 
the  fact  that  the  colored  apostle  of  inertia  hu- 
mored his  pet  disinclination  to  the  extent  of  a 
belly-shaker  made  my  conclusion  epochal  . . . 
that  was  a lot  of  muscular  indulgence  for  the 
dusky  son  of  Ham. 

But  all  this  transpired  of  a day  long  bygone 
and  time  has  mellowed  the  perspective.  And  an 
evening  or  so  ago  when  I saw  the  little  damsel 
take  form  again  and  flit  from  boulder  to  boulder 
amid  the  flickering  flames,  heard  some  Circe  of 
the  fireplace  change  the  sputter  of  the  darting 
red  tongues  into  the  smashing  roar  of  river 
riflles,  and  half  dozing  imagination  transformed 
the  gentle  thumps  of  disintegrating  logs  into  the 
thrilling  plop  of  a leaping  lunker  just  around  the 
next  bend,  I felt  a pang  of  sincere  remorse. 
Chicken  hearted  softie  that  he  has  become,  this 
upstart  Yankee  felt  sorry  for  the  little  vixen. 
After  all,  perhaps  the  kid  honestly  did  want  to 
angle  a bit — mayhap  she  had  waited  many  the 
day  for  the  fulfillment  of  a dream  long  cherished, 
only  to  have  it  backfire  . . . and  spoiled  though 
she  undoubtedly  was,  no  gal  could  be  so  deter- 
mined and  so  pretty  without  having  some  possi- 
bilities. Virtue  should  have  its  due  reward,  and 
if  physical  comeliness  isn’t  a virtue  in  this  drab, 
prosaic  old  world,  then  I would  like  to  know 
what  is  and  when.  Anyway  I hope  the  kid  re- 
turned yet  another  day  and  snagged  the  big  bass 
which  Gawge  rumored  and  I never  saw. 

And  now  perhaps  tins  chronicle  had  best  not 
been  written  at  all — it  has  no  point  and  ends 
nowhere — just  one  of  those  things  a fellow  sees, 
remembers  and  thinks  funny,  but  the  telling 
thereof  never  doing  full  justice  to  the  visionary 
denouement  at  the  moment  of  enactment. 


WALLOWING  WALLEYES 
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make  inquiries  about  the  weather.  Shun  the  lake 
when  the  barometer  is  dropping. 

The  walleye  bites  best  in  June  and  again  in 
October  and  November.  As  to  bait  and  manner 
of  fishing,  they  take  readily  to  any  live  bait, 
minnows  tho’,  are  especial  favorites.  A popular 
and  very  effective  combination,  as  the  “salmon” 
fisherman  well  knows,  is  a June  bug  spinner  with 
a minnow  or  nightcrawler  affixed  to  the  hook. 
This  is  slowly  trolled  with  a sinker  to  depths  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet. 

The  walleye’s  predatory  nature  can  be  best 
judged  by  its  array  of  sharp  teeth.  It  rivals  the 
great  northern  pike  and  lunge  in  dental  equip- 
ment. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  frequently 
the  “salmon”  will  strike  at  any  moving  object. 
In  Conneaut  Lake  I have  taken  them  on  under- 
water plugs  and  on  one  occasion  hooked  a four- 
pounder  on  a well-known  surface  lure. 

When  it  comes  to  eating  qualities  the  walleye 
is  without  a rival.  Its  firm,  flaky  flesh  has  a 
flavor  that  appeals  to  the  most  discerning  gour- 
mand. A slab  of  steaming  baked  “salmon”  will 
furnish  an  experience  in  eating. 

Walleye  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania  have 
sterling  waters  available  in  practically  all  sections 
of  the  State.  The  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  are 
old  favorites.  Erie  and  Conneaut  Lakes  in  the 
western  end  of  the  Commonwealth  are  peerless. 
Pymatuning  furnishes  good  sport  too.  A few 
weeks  ago  I counted  nearly  a score  of  anglers 
fishing  from  the  shore  at  the  Jamestown  end  of 
the  lake  who  had  good  strings  of  walleyes. 
Incidentally  on  that  same  day,  I picked  up  a dead 
specimen  that  had  been  washed  ashore  measuring 
a full  32  inches.  Reports  in  the  Angler  indicate 
that  Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  also  good. 

Here’s  what  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  scientific 
angler  extraordinary  has  to  say  about  the  walleye: 
“Look  at  this  beautiful  fish,  as  symmetrical  in 
form  as  the  salmon.  Not  a fault  in  his  make-up, 
not  a scale  disturbed,  every  fin  perfect,  tail  clean- 
cut,  and  his  great  big  wall-eyes  stand  out  with 
that  lifelike  glare  so  characteristic  of  the  fish.” 


Some  of  those  bushy  streamer  flies  which  have 
caught  trout  for  you  also  are  effective  for  bass. 
Fish  them  for  bass  just  as  you  do  for  trout.  Inci- 
dentally, streamers  of  larger  than  trout  sizes  also 
may  be  used  for  bass  angling. 


The  family  was  seated  at  table  with  a business 
acquaintance  of  Dad’s  as  guest  and  all  were 
ready  to  enjoy  the  meal  when  the  five-year-old 
son  blurted  out — “Why,  mother,  this  is  roast 
beef.” 

“Yes,”  the  mother  replied,  “and  what  of  it?” 
“Well,”  sonny  came  back,  “Pop  said  this 
morning  that  he  was  going  to  bring  a big  fish 
home  for  dinner.” 


“Freddie,”  said  the  teacher,  “give  me  a 
sentence  using  the  word  diadem.” 

Freddie  had  overheard  certain  remarks  at 
home  and  out  of  his  subconscious  store  of  worldly 
wisdom  he  drew  this  reply. 

“Drivers  who  hurry  across  railroad  crossings 
diadem  sight  quicker  than  those  who  stop,  look 
and  listen.” 


“You  look  pretty  sad.” 

“I  am.  My  wife  was  away  for  six  weeks  and 
I kept  writing  her  that  I was  spending  every 
evening  at  home.” 

“Well?” 

“The  light  bill  came  in  just  after  she  arrived 
home — and  it’s  for  only  50  cents.” 
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over  the  spot,  a terrific  strike  smashed  my  leader. 

I still  tingle  to  the  thought  of  it  and  the  helpless, 
empty  feeling  I had  when  the  short  leader  rem- 
nant came  flying  up  out  of  the  water. 

The  other  incident  happened  up  on  Spring 
i Creek,  near  Bellefonte,  where  I had  gone  to 
do  some  fish  paintings  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  In  the  evenings 
I went  fishing  with  the  local  experts,  and  took 
an  awful  beating.  Finally  I rebelled  at  the  local 
methods  and  decided  to  try  out  my  own  ideas. 

I had,  as  usual,  been  using  small  wet  flies. 
So  I changed  to  a big,  odd-colored  thing  that 
had  been  taking  up  room  in  my  fly  box  for 
| years.  1 didn’t  care  what  it  was  so  long  as  it 
was  something  different.  I dropped  it  into  the 
water  at  the  rod’s  tip  and  stripped  off  some  line.* 
When  I raised  the  rod  to  cast  I got  the  surprise 
of  the  trip — my  line  started  off  at  a terrific 
rate,  and  I found  myself  hooked  to  a good  trout. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I had  a glorious 
time  because  I was  fast  to  a well  fed  and  power- 
ful trout.  After  about  five  minutes  of  deep- 
dyed  enjoyment  I landed  the  unexpected 
treasure — better  than  a pound  and  a half. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Charlie  Fox  and 
his  pals  who  fish  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
waters  near  Harrisburg  have  been  carrying  on 
j similar  experiments  with  smallmouth  bass. 
While  the  other  fishermen,  using  the  same  old 
lures  and  methods,  have  been  complaining  of 
increasingly  poor  fishing,  Charlie  has  been  taking 
plenty  of  big  ones  out  of  the  same  water. 

While  I was  working  on  the  second  draft  of 
this  article  I received  a letter  from  Charlie. 
Here  is  the  important  part,  which  I am  glad 
to  quote  as  an  unexpected  addition  to  our 
! results: 

“Just  finished  the  greatest  week  ever  on  big 
I smallmouths.  Hooked  eight  big  ones,  caught 
five  and  had  two  other  big  boys  take  a pass 
at  surface  baits.  They  were  all  over  18  inches 
and  the  two  largest  were  21.  Feel  sure  I 
lost  the  best  one  of  the  whole  crop,  but  I know 
where  he  is.  You  should  come  down  and  get 
in  on  some  of  this.” 

I believe  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  his 
: success  is  the  new  lures  Charlie  used  and  the 
new  methods  of  fishing  them.  The  same  has 
happened  to  me  where  I camp  each  year  on  the 
Delaware.  By  using  flies  and  other  small  arti- 
ficials. I have  been  able  to  take  bass  in  spite  of 
the  impossible  conditions.  Maybe  not  so  many 
as  before,  but  enough  to  have  a grand  time. 

All  of  which  makes  me  believe,  at  least  for 
the  present,  that  there  are  not  so  many  dead 
periods  in  a fishing  season  as  we  think  there  are. 
We  are  the  dead  ones — not  the  fish.  Except 
under  adverse  conditions,  fish  must  feed  and 
do  feed.  If  they  won’t  take  our  offerings  it  is 
because  we  do  not  offer  what  they  want  or  in 
the  way  they  want  it  presented. 

Therefore  the  next  time  you  can’t  take  a 
feeding  fish,  when  it  seems  impossible  to  in- 
terest it,  maybe  you  are  sticking  too  close  to 
the  one  and  only  method  of  fishing.  Take 
yourself  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  yank 
: yourself  out  of  the  old  rut.  Look  through 
i your  lure  box,  take  out  that  crazy-looking  thing 
you  never  had  the  nerve  to  use,  put  it  on,  or  do 
something  else  that  is  different,  anything — no 
matter  what! 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  medicine  won’t  work — 

, so  use  something  new.  It  can’t  do  worse,  and 
who  knows,  it  might  be  just  what  the  Doctor 
ordered. 



The  most  important  part  of  every  business 
is  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done. 
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STREAMER  HINTS 

Streamer  fishing  can  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  for  taking  trout  and  for  that  matter 
bass.  For  that  reason,  the  following  comments 
by  B.  E.  Angst  of  Pottsville,  are  timely. 

For  early  season  fishing  short  of  using  live  bait 
there  is  no  method  known  for  taking  large  trout 
more  killing  than  that  of  streamer  fishing.  Even 
later  in  the  season  when  an  angler  has  travelled 
to  distant  streams  only  to  find  the  water  high 
and  roily,  streamers  often  save  the  day.  Per- 
sonally we  are  by  no  means  expert  in  the  use  of 
streamers  although  we  carry  some  and  always 
manage  to  throw  a few  around  each  season.  In 
order  to  present  an  authoritative  article  on 
streamers  we  went  to  the  angler  of  our  acquain- 
tance who  produced  the  best  results  with  streamers. 
The  fish  he  took  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  and 
one  of  nearly  21  inches  we  measured  with  our 
own  tape.  The  following  is  therefore  as  told  to  us 
by  Mr.  John  Shapella  of  Middleport,  professional 
fly  tyer  and  angler  extraordinary.  He  says: 

“Streamer  fishing  is  my  favorite  fishing  method. 
I can  honestly  say  I catch  as  many  fish  on  stream- 
ers as  I do  on  wet  or  dry  flies.  It  took  a few 
seasons  before  I began  to  take  fish  on  streamers 
but  it  was  well  worth  learning.  I could  always 
raise  trout,  with  the  long  lures  but  that  was  not 
catching  them.  They  came  up  so  close  I could  see 
the  spots  on  them  but  I never  hooked  them. 
Finally  it  dawned  on  me  that  I wasn’t  giving  the 
trout  much  chance  to  hit  the  streamer.  1 would 
get  over-anxious  and  strike  too  soon.  At  last  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  slow  up  the  action  of  the 
streamer  and  the  result  was  trout  in  the  basket. 

“To  get  the  best  results  out  of  streamers  fish 
the  ripples  or  pools  that  have  a ripple  running 
through  them.  I always  try  to  keep  a taut  line 
which  helps  in  hooking  the  strike.  The  best 
method  I have  found  is  to  fish  across  and  down. 
I cover  all  likely  water  on  the  side  I am  fishing 
from,  then  gradually  fish  across.  Sometimes  I do 
fish  the  streamer  directly  upstream  but  for  this 
method  the  lure  must  be  worked  a bit  faster  to 
keep  the  line  taut. 

“As  to  streamer  patterns  I personally  be- 
lieve there  are  too  many.  I fish  but  four  patterns. 
My  first  pattern  is  an  imitation  of  our  small 
brown  creek  minnow.  The  dressing  for  this  is 
lemon  body  ribbed  silver,  brown  bucktail  with 
two  small  jungle  cock  eyes.  If  you  have  fished 
this  type  without  success  try  drawing  the  buck- 
tail  down  tightly  over  the  back  of  the  body  and 
fasten  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  with  a few  turns 
of  tying  silk.  You  now  have  a natural  looking 
minnow  and  short  strikes  are  not  so  frequent. 

“My  second  pattern  is  the  green  horned  chub 
imitation  and  the  dressing  is  silvery  gray  or  lemon 
body  ribbed  with  silver,  gray  squirrel  wing  dyed 
dark  green  and  touched  off  with  jungle  cock  eyes. 

“The  third  pattern  is  the  shiner,  the  dressing 
for  which  is,  silvery  gray  body  ribbed  silver,  dun 
bucktail  and  the  jungle  cock  eyes. 

“A  fourth  pattern  has  a black  body  ribbed  wit h 
silver,  cream  wings  and  the  jungle  cock  eyes. 

“As  to  jungle  cock  eyes  I personally  believe 
them  to  add  little  to  a streamer’s  effectiveness 
although  they  do  set  it  off  beautifully.  They  also 
add  to  its  cost.  To  me  the  action  put  into  the 
streamer  by  the  angler  has  more  to  do  with  its 
effect  than  the  dressing.  I have  seen  the  new 
Jersey  minnow  and  made  some  for  myself  They 
look  like  fish  takers  and  1 certainly  will  give 
them  a thorough  trial. 

“For  streamer  sizes  I prefer  8 and  10.  Some- 
times in  big  water  like  the  Lehigh  or  Pohopoco 
I use  size  6.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  fishing 
streamers  with  3x  leader  tippets.  You  are  going 
to  raise  big  trout  and  you  want  to  hold  them.  I 
want  my  tippets  not  less  than  heavy  trout  size 
of  about  5 lbs.  test.  A buckshot  attached  just 
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above  the  streamer  helps  during  high  water 
periods. 

‘AN  lien  the  water  is  clear  and  low,  streamers 
work  best  in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening 
although  1 have  taken  trout  right  in  the  middle 
of  a hot  clear  day  on  the  streamers.” 

A DUB  LOOKS  AT  FLY  FISHING 

( Continued  from  Page  .9) 

kept  right  up  with  us  with  the  Colorado  Spinner 
-Brown  Bucktail  combination. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on  to  an  all  too  rapid 
ending  a day  spent  in  the  timeless  easy  plea- 
sure of  catching  and  releasing  trout  with  the  full 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  next  Near  would 
find  them  larger  and  wiser  and  ready  to  test  our 
mettle  again  in  the  “stream  that  was  all  fished 
out.” 

As  night  folded  down  over  the  great  plateau 
we  stood  beside  a beaver  dam  and  watched  the 
silent  swimming  heads  of  these  busy  animals, 
streaking  silhouettes  of  black  upon  the  red 
tinted  mirror  of  their  pond. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  occasions  like  that,  try 
fly  fishing  yourself.  It  pays  well,  full-season 
dividends  in  success  and  pleasure. 

Little  Jack  Horner 
Stood  on  the  corner 

Waiting  to  cross  the  street. 

He  used  his  head 
NVI  ten  the  light  was  red 

And  on  green  he  used  his  feet. 


This  fine  24  Vf  pickerel  was  caught  by  Jolbert 
Bloser,  Hershey,  in  the  Swatara  Creek. 
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BUGS  ABOUT  PLUGS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

quietly,  then  for  Pete’s  sake,  retrieve  it  slowly — 
hold  your  rod  about  waist  high  off  to  your  left 
side,  believing  you  to  be  right-handed — thus  you 
are  in  a better  position  to  strike  more  quickly. 
Don’t  jerk  your  iod  clear  over  your  head — 
that’s  a good  way  to  break  your  rod  and  lose 
your  fish  -and  if  someone  is  watching  you, 
you'll  look  as  simple  as  the  deuce  and  be  away 
off  balance. 

Without  question,  surface  lures  are  the  most 
fun  and  we  presume  you’re  a sportsman  and 
“fish  for  fun” — you’ll  be  able  to  see  a bass 
follow  the  lure — you’ll  see  them  bump  it,  you’ll 
see  them  jump  clear  over  it.  When  retrieving 
surface  lures,  do  so  by  twitching  your  plug — 
then  letting  it  lie  quietly  for  a few  seconds — 
then  bring  it  in  a few  feet  slowly,  then  stop 
and  twitch  it  some  more,  but  do  it  ail  slowly — 
the  faster  you  retrieve  it  the  more  often  you 
have  to  cast  out;  the  more  often  you  cast  out, 
the  more  often  you  disturb- your  fishing  area,  so 
fish  slowly  and  quietly  and  don’t  make  long  dis- 
tance casts-move  your  boat  instead. 

Type  two  plug  is  the  one  that  floats  but  goes 
from  one  to  five  feet  under  water  when  re- 
trieved. My  choice  of  these  is  Heddons  floating 
river  runt  spook-  in  White  with  Redhead — 
Goldfish  shore  minnow — silver  shore  minnow  and 
Green  shore  minnow  and  second  to  none  are  the 
Creek  Chub  famous  Pikie  minnow  in  the  natural 
pikie  finish  and  the  Golden  shiner  finish — the 
Creek  Chub  Dinger  in  natural  pikie  and  Golden 
shiner  and  the  silver  flash  on  dark  days. 

Next  we’ll  discuss  another  type  of  surface 
plug — the  plunker.  Some  of  the  following  will 
prove  to  lie  tops:  Creek  Chub  Plunking  Dinger, 
all  black  for  night  fishing,  the  natural  frog 
finish  is  tops  for  daytime.  The  Heddon  chugger 
spook  is  another  good  one.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  fish  these  plugs — first  put  them  where 
you  want  them — they  can  be  dropped  with  a little 
splash  and  then  retrieve  them  by  the  twitch 
and  jerk  method,  don’t,  move  them  more  than 
8 to  12  inches  at  a time,  but  with  a little  pep 
like  a frog  or  a minnow  trying  to  leap  out  of  the 
water. 

Now  for  type  four,  the  sinker  or  underwater 
plug.  I don’t  believe  any  plug  can  touch  Hed- 
don  sinking  river  runt  spook  and  the  standard 
size  Go-deeper  river  runt.  These  two  plugs  are 
made  in  a great  variety  of  finishes.  They  are 
wonderful  for  walleyes,  and  are  used  mostly  in 
daytime  and  during  hot  weather  to  go  down 
after  the  big  fellows.  Do  not  try  to  heave  this 
type  of  plug  too  far  out  because  a back  lash  can 
cost  you  money,  while  you  are  digging  out  the 
snarl  your  plug  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  get 
hung  up. 

This  covers  briefly  the  four  types  of  plugs, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  that  are  fine — 
you  pick  ’em.  But  don’t  think  that  every  mon- 
strosity you  pick  up  at  a bargain  and  prob- 
ably catch  a fish  or  two  on  is  a regular  fish  getter. 
Sometimes  fish  will  hit  anything.  That’s  luck — 
and  plenty  of  it  to  you. 

Mullet  contain  more  iodine  than  any  other 
southern  fish  and  are  one  of  the  few  items  of 
seafood  that  contain  fat. 

Teacher — Name  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Junior — I don’t  know,  but  one  of  them  was 
daddy  when  he  was  a boy. 

Broad-mindedness  is  the  ability  to  smile 
when  you  suddenly  discover  that  your  room- 
mate and  your  girl  are  missing  from  the  dance 
floor  at  the  same  time. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CORNER  . . . 

Our  Main  Need  in  Conservation 
By  M.  E.  NORTHRUP 

What  is  our  main  need  in  conservation?  This 
is  a question  which  every  serious-minded  sports- 
man should  be  concerned  with  today.  T believe 
every  nimrod  realizes  that  there  are  weaknesses 
in  our  conservation  program  at  the  present 
time.  These  defects,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  if  we  expect  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  results  for  which  we  in- 
stituted our  various  conservation  programs. 

Consequently,  we  should  center  our  attention 
on,  and  try  to  plan  a course  which  would  over- 
come these  things.  We  can  only  do  this  by  de- 
termining what  our  main  faults  are.  In  my  mind 
the  chief  fault  is  the  fact  that  the  average  sports- 
man cannot  find  satisfaction  with  the  conserva- 
tion program  which  must  function  over  a number 
of  years  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
This  apparent  fault  has  appeared  in  our  fish 
conservation,  since  recent  developments  show 
this  fault  to  be  true.  One  might  ask:  “In  what 
way  is  this  apparent?”  To  discern  this,  one 
must  know  what  the  trend  has  been  over  the 
past  few  years. 

This  trend,  which  has  covered  better  than  a 
decade,  was  founded  on  the  experience  of  men 
who  had  spent  a lifetime  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
studying  the  wildlife  of  our  woods  and  streams. 
These  men  have  been  so  closely  associated  with 
nature  that  they  gained,  in  the  course  of  years 
of  experience,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  our  fish  and  game.  Hence  their  course 
of  action  was  one  based  on  this  knowledge. 
They  believe  that  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  fish  they  must  set  up  activities  which 
would  coincide  with  the  habits  of  fish  in  their 
natural  habitat.  How  then  could  this  be  done 
so  that  the  fish  could  produce  in  a natural 
manner  and  not  be  molested  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  sportsmen?  To  their  way  of 
thinking  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this  and 
that  was  to  establish  sanctuaries  where  our 
fish  might  propagate  in  a natural  manner  with- 
out being  disturbed.  In  my  opinion,  formed 


Clarence  Fry  of  New  Cumberland  landed  a 
fighting  19i/2  inch  small  mouth  in  the  Susque- 
hanna early  this  season. 
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through  a logical  and  close  study  of  fish  habits, 
this  was  the  proper  method  to  be  used.  This 
theory  has  been  substantiated  by  scores  of 
others  who  have  also  been  dubbed  “fishing 
fools”  because  they  spent  so  much  of  their 
time  at  their  favorite  sport,.  These  fishermen 
do  not  fish  because  they  seek  only  a full  creel, 
but  because  they  have  learned  the  habits  of  our 
wild  things  and  have  come  to  love  Nature  and 
the  wonderful  things  which  it  contains.  In  this 
manner  these  men  have  gained  a perspective 
on  how  a conservation  program  must  lie  carried 
on  in  order  to  secure  success. 

Therefore,  as  a result  of  this,  many  streams 
throughout  the  country  were  closed  to  public 
fishing  in  order  to  better  the  fishing  conditions. 
This  marked  the  first  great  step  on  the  road  to 
an  improvement.  However,  the  real  sportsman 
realized  that  this  program  would  require  several 
•years  to  bear  fruit,  for  the  devastation  of  two 
centuries  could  not  be  repaired  in  a moment  by 
the  waving  of  a magic  wand  which  would  (ill 
our  streams  with  a bountiful  supply  of  finny 
warriors.  They  knew  that  perhaps  several 
“trout  cycles”  must  be  completed  before  one 
could  ascertain  any  noticeable  results,  but  they 
also  knew  that  if  this  plan  could  be  allowed  to 
mature  the  desired  results  could  be  attained  and 
once  again  fishing  would  be  “good.” 

It  is  here  that  our  fault  lies,  for  once  the  proper 
sanctuaries  had  been  established  the  fishing 
populace  was  not  content  to  leave  these  waters 
unmolested  for  a period  of  time  long  enough  for 
the  plan  to  bring  success,  but  younger  sports- 
men, not  realizing  the  significance  of  the  plan,  < 
have  begun  a reversal  of  the  process,  whereby 
all  of  these  streams  which  have  been  closed  are 
being  thrown  open  to  the  public.  This  will 
allow  the  unthinking  waster  to  destroy  the  work 
which  already  has  been  accomplished,  because 
(hey  will  flock  in  great  numbers  to  these  streams 
which  have  been  opened  to  public  fishing  with 
only  one  idea  in  mind,  that  of  catching  as  many 
limi  ts  as  possible.  This  is  not  true  sports  man- 
ship  as  everyone  knows. 

Consequently,  the  oidy  way  to  truly  better 
our  fishing  conditions  is  to  gain  a state  of  mind 
where  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  with 
meager  returns  until  our  program  has  produced 
the  desired  results,  and  then  we  will  derive  the 
ultimate  good.  However,  instead  of  doing  this 
we  are  going  backwards  in  our  program  and  per- 
mitting short-sightedness  and  commercialization 
to  destroy  our  true  efforts  of  conservation.  In- 
stead of  progressing  we  are  retrogressing,  and 
in  the  future  if  this  is  not  taken  care  of  by  the 
necessary  remedial  measures,  our  prospect  for 
ideal  wildlife  conditions  is  indeed  shadowed  by 
darkness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade  a 
movement  which  for  some  time  had  been  lurking 
around  (lie  corner,  began  to  take  material  form. 
This  idea  had  been  gaining  momentum  rapidly 
since  about  1929  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sportsmen  began  to  feel  the  need  for  measures  of 
conservation  with  our  wildlife.  Today  this 
movement  has  materialized  into  a publicly 
recognized  organization  which  dictates  the 
policies  of  our  county  and  state  conservation. 


Shrimp  bring  more  money  than  any  other 
single  item  of  Florida’s  seafoods. 

Canada’s  sea  fisheries  employed  55,201  fisher- 
men in  1939. 


Alaska,  in  1939,  produced  5,992,000  standard 
cases  of  canned  salmon,  valued  at  $41,781,000. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  make  a good  resolution, 
we  get  into  a situation  which  makes  its  ob- 
servance unbearable. 
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FISH  FACTS 

From  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service 

— 

Another  small  shark  of  the  California  coast  is 
the  swell  shark.  This  is  so  named  because , when 
captured,  it  distends  its  stomach  with  air  and  thus 
floats  belly  upward  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  carpet  shark  is  an  Australian  form  which 
has  a color  pattern  suggesting  the  old-fashioned 
carpet. 

Sting-rays,  which  have  their  eyes  in  the  top  of 
the  head,  are  equipped  with  a strong,  sharp  spine 
an  the  whiplike  tail.  This  very  efficient  defense 
weapon  can  inflict  a serious  wound. 


The  common  eel  is  the  only  fish  that  spends  most 
of  its  life  in  fresh  water  and  then  goes  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  to  spawn,  after  which  it  dies. 


The  pine-cone  fish  is  quite  common  on  the 
coasts  of  Japan.  Stout  spines  replace  fins,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  coarse,  hard  scales, 
giving  it  an  appearance  of  the  familiar  pine  cones 
nf  our  northern  forests. 


Coney,  or  niggerfish  (belonging  to  the  grouper 
family),  are  sometimes  called  Jacob  Evertzens 
after  a Dutch  pilot  famous  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  said  that  on  account  of  his 
pock-marked  face  his  fellow  sailors  gave  his  name 
to  these  spotted  fishes. 


The  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River 
yielded  many  fine  walleyed  pike  to  fishermen  last 
season,  according  to  Warden  bill  Mcllnay  of 
Everett,  Bedford  County,  who  is  now  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  forces.  He  compiled  a record  of  41  walleyes, 
all  over  20  inches  in  length,  taken  from  the 
Branch.  Top  fish  of  the  lot  was  a 31  inch  walleye, 
tipping  the  scales  at  9 pounds  even.  It  was  taken 
below  Everett  by  J.  Hubert  Hershberger  of 
Bedford. 


One  of  the  sea's  rarest  and  oddest  fish  is  the  deep- 
sea  angler.  The  largest  males  are  1 to  2 inches  long; 
the  largest  females,  about  3 feet.  Displaying  a 
monogamous  tendency  almost  incredible,  the  male 
attaches  himself  by  a little  fringe  of  flesh  to  his 
mate's  body  and  proceeds  to  grow  there,  becoming 
entirely  parasitic.  The  female  has  a mouth  almost 
a foot  wide,  over  which  dangles  a long  growth  with 
a beautiful,  tassel-like  affair  at  the  end.  This 
natural  fish  lure  has  a light  in  its  tip,  furthermore,  to 
make  it  doubly  attractive.  Quietly  confident  that 
things  will  come  her  way,  the  female  just  lies  on  the 
seafloor  with  her  mouth  open,  dangling  her  lumi- 
nescent lure.  As  the  smaller  fish  swim  toward  the 
lure,  she  swishes  it  out  of  the  way,  and  that’s  that. 
The  female  is  fed  directly,  the  male,  through  his 
now  tightly  grown  alimentary  canal,  being  fed 
indirectly. 


The  dolphin  fish  “in  the  life”  are  a bright, 
iridescent,  metallic  silvery-blue.  In  a matter  of 
minutes,  after  the  moment  of  death,  they  begin 
to  change  color,  almost  chameleon-like.  They 
fade  perceptibly,  losing  their  live  sheen,  and  be- 
come a dull,  muddy,  olive-blue. 


Barnacles,  those  cone-shaped  white  shells  that 
encrust  rocks,  jetty  piles,  and  ship  bottoms  do 
not,  contrary  to  popular  impression,  simply  sit  on 
a rock  or  tie  up  to  some  chosen  haven  all  their 
lives.  In  their  youth  they  are  fragile  creatures 
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which  swim  about  quite  freely,  but  at  the  mercy 
of  tides  and  waves.  After  a time,  some  instinct 
causes  them  to  submit  to  tradition  and  give  up 
this  life  of  freedom.  They  lie  down  on  their  backs 
on  some  rock  or  shell  and  cement  themselves 
firmly  by  the  head;  never  again  do  they  volun- 
tarily move  from  the  chosen  spot.  Dull,  perhaps, 
but  a dependable  method  of  insurance  against 
their  being  dislodged  and  hurled  to  death  on 
the  heaeh  in  a tumbling  surf. 

Dalmatian  fishermen  are  accustomed  to  drop- 
ping pebbles  dipped  in  oil  from  the  bow  of  their 
boats  when  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  This 
makes  the  surface  smooth,  and  enables  them  to 
detect  the  fish  more  easily. 

While  casting  with  a 13-inch  sucker  on  French 
Creek  about  three  miles  south  of  Wattsburg, 
Erie  County,  Ivan  Etter  of  Waterford,  R.  D., 
Erie  County,  connected  with  and  landed  a fine 
muskellunge  in  October.  The  big  fellow,  47*^ 
inches  in  length,  weighed  28  pounds. 

The  electric  stargazer  is  a small  fish  which 
inhabits  shallow,  sandy  bays  along  the  south 
Atlantic,  spending  most  of  its  time  partly  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  mouth  is  almost  vertical  and 
the  eyes — located  on  the  top  of  their  fiat  heads — 
seem  always  to  be  looking  upward,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  common  name.  If  touched  on 
the  head,  this  species  is  capable  of  inflicting  a 
vigorous  electric  shock. 


Lungjishes  possess  a functional  lung  in  addition 
to  gills  like  other  fishes.  When  the  water  in  which 
they  live  is  impure,  they  use  this  auxiliary  “lung” 
to  breathe  air  entirely,  just  as  mammals  do. 

Don’ts  for  Fishermen 

DON’T: 

1.  Put  your  line  away  wet. 

2.  Use  cheap  varnish  on  your  rods 

3.  Forget  to  oil  your  reels  early  and  often 

4.  Use  rotten  lines — you  might  hook  that  big 
one 

5.  Be  skimpy  with  baits 

6.  Handle  undersized  fisb  roughly 

7.  Exceed  the  daily  limit 

8.  Be  stingy  about  telling  where  fish  are  biting 

9.  Keep  them  all — throw  some  back  to  catch 
over  again 

10.  Cuss  the  Fish  and  Game  Departments  or  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

11.  Cuss  because  you  don’t  catch  any  fish  it 
might  be  your  fault 

12.  Leave  campfires  burning — Remember  it  is 
God’s  country,  and  don’t  burn  it  up  and  make 
it  look  like  hell! 

13.  Be  the  only  guy  in  your  neighborhood  who  is 
not  a member  of  the  same  fish  and  game 
association,  or  Izaak  Walton  League. 

14.  Get  mad  when  the  other  fellow  catches  the 
biggest  fish 

15.  Use  dull  hooks. 

16.  Bend  the  tip  of  your  fly  rod  around  until  it 
touches  the  butt 

17.  Forget  to  return  borrowed  tackle 

Cast  a suspicious  eye  frequently  upon  a leader 
that  has  been  used  for  a considerable  time.  Be 
on  the  alert  for  a frayed  or  rusty  looking  spot. 
Such  a defect  may  mean  the  loss  of  a nice  fish 
because  of  a suddenly  broken  leader. 

Story:  A heron  flying  over  bis  Reading  home, 
says  George  Stofflet,  dropped  the  12-inch  trout 
it  was  carrying.  Striking  a high-tension  wire, 
the  fish  fell  at  his  feet,  crisply  fried  by  66,000 
volts. 


Art  Adams,  Lewistown,  with  a fine  17"  small- 
mouth  bass  taken  in  Penns  Creek,  Union 
County. 


Concerning  the  catching  of  three  big  wall- 
eyed pike  in  Pymatuning  Lake  last  season, 
Frank  Ewing  of  Pittsburgh  writes:  “1  had 
these  fish  weighed  and  measured  at  Campbell’s 
Service  Station  at  Espyville.  One  was  27  inches 
and  weighed  7 pounds,  one  26  inches,  6 pouuds 
and  the  other  20  inches.  1 ha\e  fished  Pyma- 
tuning every  year  since  it  first  opened  and  find 
better  fishing  each  year.  Believe  me,  I am  sold 
on  this  body  of  water  and  the  fellows  that  say 
you  can  only  catch  carp  and  catfish  just  haven’t 
found  the  good  holes  yet.  I haven’t  caught  a 
carp  in  the  last  two  years.  The  crappy  bass 
are  getting  swell  here,  up  to  22  inches.  W hen 
you  get  crappies  that  big  it's  a lot  of  fun.” 

“Though  I have  been  fishing  for  at  least 
five  of  my  seventeen  years  and  have  read  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  an  equally  long 
time,  this  is  the  first  year  that  1 have  plug 
fished  exclusively,”  writes  Italph  Murrin  of 
Franklin.  “The  results  were  so  good  that  I 
would  not  consider  any  other  type  of  bait. 
Caught  some  nice  smallmouths  this  season 
(1940)  on  the  Allegheny  Biver  at  Franklin 
while  plugging  from  my  single  seater  ki-yak 
The  larger  bass  was  16  and  1.1  fj  inches  long, 
weighing  2 and  pounds  respectively.  1’hese 
are  by  no  means  record  fish,  but  for  thrilling 
sport  and  downright  scrappiness,  they  can’t 
be  beat.” 

The  fly  and  spinner  combination  scored  in 
the  taking  of  one  of  the  nicest  smalhnouth  bass 
caught  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Biver  lust  season.  Michael  Kitchen  of  West 
Pittston  scored  the  catch,  a 21  inch  fish  tipping 
the  scales  at  4 pounds  f ounces. 

The  trunkfish  is  most  appropriately  named, 
for  he  literally  “lives  in  his  trunk.”  Ilis  body 
is  completely  enclosed  within  a hard,  stiff,  bony 
shell,  the  only  movable  portions  of  his  anatomy 
being  his  eyes,  jaws,  fins,  and  tail 

The  little  pine-cone  fish  is  another  whose 
thick  scales  unite  to  enclose  the  body  in  a sort  of 
box. 
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Anglerettes  have  been  doing  themselves  proud 
this  season  on  the  trout  streams,  reports  Warden 
Robert  J.  Chrisman  of  Kushequa.  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Carlson  of  Kushequa  caught  a fine  14  inch  brook 
trout,  a 22  f 2 inch,  3 pound  4 ounce  brown  trout 
and  another  20  inch  brownie  that  tipped  the 
scales  at  3 pounds  8 ounces  in  Bear  Creek,  Elk 
county.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hoffer  of  Kane  scored  a nice 
catch  of  brook  trout,  ranging  in  length  to  10 
inches  in  Fuller  Brook,  McKean  county.  This 
stream,  a tributary  to  Kinzua  Creek  is  reserved 
solely  for  feminine  anglers. 


Special  Fish  Warden  Jack  Opachinski  of 
Nanticoke  reports  a successful  opening  of  the 
bass  season  at  Lake  Nuangola  this  year.  He 
checked  catches  of  170  fishermen  at  the  lake  and 
found  that  they  had  taken  225  game  fish.  Of 
that  number,  154  were  largemouth  bass,  14 
smallmouth  bass  and  57  pickerel. 

The  bass  season  really  started  in  a big  way  for 
S.  P.  Green  of  Butler  and  he  certainly  must  be 
satisfied  that  he  started  at  the  right  place. 

While  patrolling  Oneida  Dam  the  night  of  the 
opening  of  the  bass  season  warden,  Clifton  E. 
Iman  checked  the  first  bass  of  the  season  for 
Angler  Green.  It  was  a largemouth  weighing 
5 1/±  lbs.,  measuring  22%  in.  in  length  with  a 
girth  of  1534  in.  In  the  stomach  and  gullet  of 
the  bass  was  a partly  digested  8%  in.  golden 
shiner. 


Writes  warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  of  Evans 
City  in  regard  to  the  opening  day  of  the  trout 
season  on  Butler  Co.  streams: 

“It  is  the  first  year  since  I have  been  working 
for  the  Fish  Commission  that  every  fisherman 
that  was  checked  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  We 
surely  had  an  ideal  opening  day  in  this  section. 
Stream  conditions  were  just  right  for  the  worm 
fishermen  and  also  those  fishing  with  artificial 
Practically  everyone  had  four  or  five  trout  and 
those  that  did  not,  admitted  it  was  their  fault 
as  they  had  hooked  into  them. 

“Some  of  the  nice  catches  I ran  across  were  as 
follows:  Thorn  Creek;  Junior  Earhart  of  Valen- 
cia, R.  D.  2 had  four  rainbows  and  two  browns 
ranging  in  size  from  10  to  16  inches.  Floyd 
Getty,  Sec.  of  the  Saxonburg  Club  had  8 rain- 
bows and  2 browns  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  14 
in.  Paul  Hoover,  Pres,  of  the  Saxonburg  Club 
had  five  rainbows  from  8 to  12  in.  The  nicest 
catch  I saw  on  Bear  Creek  was  made  by  H.  C. 
Carnaham,  Evans  City,  R.  D.  2 who  took  3 
rainbows  and  4 browns  ranging  in  size  from  12 
to  14  in.” 


Hass  Lose,  Bellefonte,  trouter  deluxe  has  this 
to  say,  “If  you  really  want  to  get  an  eyefull  go 
to  the  Pleasant  Gap  hatchery  to  see  the  greatest 
trout  of  them  all.  It  is  a brown  trout  which 
looks  more  like  an  Atlantic  salmon  than  a trout. 
The  fish  weighs  about  18  lbs.  and  you  could  hide 
a yard  stick  under  it,  or  rather  her.  Late  one 
fall  when  she  was  being  stripped  for  spawn  she 
managed  to  thrash  her  way  free  from  the  arms 


of  the  attendant  and  landed  head  first  on  the  end  of  Big  Bertha  but  she  was  placed  back  in 
concrete  floor.  It  was  feared  that  that  was  the  the  hatchery  trough  and  is  still  going  strong.” 


* 


Giant  Turtle  caught  in  Boydstown  Reservoir,  Butler  County,  in  early  April  1938.  This  reptile 
measured  44  inches  over  all  and  tipped  the  scales  at  34 V2  lbs.  It  was  quite  thin  from  its  winter 
sojourn  in  the  mud  and  would  have  been  over  fifty  pounds  had  it  been  fat.  The  number  of  fish  con- 
sumed by  this  turtle  in  its  long  lifetime  cannot  even  be  calculated  and  the  reservoir  is  well  rid  of  it. 
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OLD  FRIEND 

By  SPARSE  GRAY  HACKLE 


UNTO  me  came  the  Rodmaker,  weeping.  He  had 
just  spoiled  a fifty  dollar  rod.  As  he  explained  it, 
no  two  pieces  of  bamboo  are  exactly  alike  and 
much  of  the  fine  art  of  rodmaking  consists  of  adjusting 
the  tapers  to  suit  each  particular  piece  of  wood.  This 
time  he  hadn’t. 

“It  was  the  hardest  stick  I ever  found,”  he  wailed. 
“The  middle  joint  turned  out  so  powerful  that  the  tips 
couldn’t  keep  up  with  it.  I had  to  cut  five  inches  off 
the  top  ends  to  balance  the  action,  and  of  course  that 
destroyed  the  fly-casting  delicacy.” 

I thought  fast.  This  was  not  a cut-down  rod  in  the 
usual  sense;  the  action  was  balanced.  Strong  wood,  a 
powerful  middle  joint,  heavy  ends  on  the  tips;  a little 
short,  to  be  sure — a 9-foot,  three  piece  rod  of  five 
ounces  with  metal  reel  seat,  cut  down  to  8 feet,  7 inches. 
But  it  just  might  be  that  rare  rod,  a really  good  bass 
bug  fly  rod. 

“I  will  buy  your  short-horned  beauty  if  you  will  make 
an  extra,  full  length  tip  from  another  stick,  matching 
the  action  the  best  you  can,”  I said,  flashing  three  five- 
dollar  bills.  At  this  generosity,  the  Rodmaker  fainted. 
But  when  he  revived,  he  accepted  the  deal.  Ready  cash 
is  a rodmaker’s  weakness. 

When  the  rod  came,  I put  a C level  line  on  it  and 
took  it  out  in  the  tail  of  the  Wagon  Tracks  Pool  to  try. 
I gave  a little  switch  to  get  out  some  line  for  a cast, 
and  the  line  ran  out  through  the  guides  as  if  someone 
were  pulling  it.  It  was  a marvelous  roll-caster.  I 
started  casting.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
length  of  its  reach.  And  every  time  it  picked  up  the 
cork  bug  with  decision  and  turned  it  over  on  the  for- 
ward cast  to  drop  accurately  where  I aimed.  Finally, 
I let  the  line  run  downstream  and  just  stood  there, 
shaking  hands  with  myself.  It  was  the  rod  of  my  dreams. 

Since  then  it  has  become  my  Old  Friend,  and  we 
have  gone  through  the  wars  together.  He  is  a fast, 
aggressive  welterweight — a hard  hitter,  a crafty  ring 
general,  a stark  infighter  and  a battler  who  can  take 
it  as  well  as  hand  it  out.  He  can  roll  out  75  feet  of  C 
level  line,  with  a leader  and  spinner  besides,  on  a switch 
cast  and  with  a succession  of  such  casts  I have  fished 
along  the  shore  of  a lake  for  half  an  hour  at  a time 
without  taking  my  line  out  of  the  water. 

Just  how  far  he  can  cast  a bass  bug  I don’t  know — 


I’m  not  that  good.  But  I think  a good  man  could  get 
90  or  100  feet  with  him.  And  not  only  that,  but  lie 
makes  each  cast  a sweet,  clean  job,  throwing  a high 
back-line  and,  on  the  forward  cast,  lifting  the  whole 
extended  line  for  extra  distance  with  the  final  upward 
flip  of  the  tip.  He  picks  up  bass  bugs  and  spinners  so 
positively  that  they  never  dive  and  then  jump  out 
into  my  face. 

As  to  handling  fish,  he  doesn’t  play  them — he  fights 
them.  He  goes  after  them  with  both  hands,  yet  he 
rolls  with  their  punches  so  that  he  never  gets  hurt. 
Once,  he  made  short  work  of  a seven  pound  bluefish, 
and  if  he  had  a detachable  butt  I wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
put  him  up  against  a 25-pound  salmon. 

Old  Friend  is  scrappy.  Once,  when  a young  pup 
persisted  in  paddling  across  my  line  after  several 
warnings,  Old  Friend  threw  a narrow  loop  which  hit 
the  young  pup  in  the  neck  and  almost  knocked  him 
out  of  the  canoe.  But  he  is  a born  ladies’  man;  they 
fall  for  him  at  the  first  cast.  In  fact,  my  wife  has  been 
known  to  shed  tears  of  fury,  and  jump  up  and  down, 
when  denied  his  companionship.  He’s  a great  friend  of 
kids,  too;  when  rigged  with  his  full  length  tip,  he  catches 
bluegills  and  perch  for  them  by  the  hatful. 

He  has  taught  more  people  to  cast  than  I can  re- 
member. He  has  a way  of  taking  a beginner’s  downward 
back  cast  and  lifting  it  up  safely  over  the  stones,  and 
he  not  only  carries  their  dribbling  forward  casts  out 
straight,  but  puts  a stylish  “grasshopper”  hump  on  the 
end  to  show  them  how  it  should  be  done.  1 le’s  easy  and 
confident,  always  on  time  but  never  hurrying  them; 
and  that  heavy  line  he  uses  just  pulls  itself  out  of  their 
hands  and  makes  them  shoot  line  in  spite  of  themseh  es. 

Old  Friend  has  caught  bluefish  on  6-1  bread  cutty- 
liunk,  and  panfish  in  shoals;  he  has  roll-cast  night- 
crawlers  across  the  creek  without  snapping  them  oil'; 
he  has  cast  all  kinds  of  bugs  except  the  heaviest, 
streamers  and  spinners  all  day  long  without  tiring  un- 
arm. With  his  long  tip  he’s  a pretty  good  wet  fly  rod 
and  he  can  cast  a dry  fly  if  necessary. 

Like  me,  Old  Friend  shows  scars  from  the  battering 
that  life  has  given  him,  and  sometimes  I think  that  his 
back,  like  mine,  isn’t  quite  what  it  used  to  be.  But 
there’s  a lot  of  life  in  him  yet,  and  I expect  that  he  and  I 
will  go  down  the  hill  toward  the  shadows  together. 
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In  Stream  and  Pond,  This  Streamlined  Battler  Is  a Worthy  Target  for  Both  Fly  and  Casting  Rod 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 


FOR  a whole  month,  in  a long,  deep  pool  in 
Wyalusing  Creek,  a fine  and  vicious  pickerel 
bided  his  time  in  keeping  a date  with  me  last 
summer.  He  made  a monkey  out  of  me  the  first 
time  we  clashed,  but  the  second  encounter  ended 
his  swaggering  career  and  converted  me  to  the 
fine  sport  of  late  summer  pickerel  fishing. 

Say  what  you  will  about  his  place  in  the  roster 
of  game  fish,  the  pickerel  is  a worthy  antagonist, 
a good  fighter,  and  a trickster.  He  should  be  on 
the  “favorite”  list  of  every  Pennsylvania  angler. 

The  pickerel  feeds  when  he  is  hungry,  and  he 
pays  no  attention  to  fly  hatches,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  water  temperatures. 

And  when  he  is  not  hungry  he  slashes  with 
furious  abandon  at  anything  within  reach  of  his 
sharp-toothed  jaws  that  might  turn  out  to  be  an 
intruder  on  his  feeding  grounds. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  pickerel  in  Wyalusing 
Creek. 

We  first  met  the  morning  of  July  18,  when  I was 
trying  out  a new  casting  lure,  the  Sunspot  Spoon. 
I stood  on  a high  embankment,  with  the  sun  al- 
most directly  overhead,  and  cast  the  lure  across 
a deep  pool.  The  retrieve  was  about  half  com- 
pleted, with  the  spoon  in  clear  view  all  the  way, 
when  the  pickerel  appeared  out  of  nowhere,  hit 
the  lure  with  a smashing  strike,  and  then  while 
(so  the  other  fellows  said)  I stood  there  like  a 
boob  with  my  mouth  hanging  open  in  surprise, 
he  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  the  stinging  hook  with 
a few  maneuvers  of  his  racy  body. 

We  all  could  see  that  the  fish  was  a good  one, 
and  by  common  consent  he  was  ticketed  as  my 
meat  if  I could  outsmart  him. 

I returned  to  the  pool  later  in  the  day,  but  the 
spoon  brought  no  results.  Then  a jointed  min- 
now type  of  lure  was  used,  and  the  pickerel  ap- 
peared for  Round  2.  But  he  was  only  fooling 
this  time,  for  he  just  lashed  a light  blow  at  the 
plug,  neatly  avoiding  the  hooks,  and  then 
vanished  back  into  the  depths  of  the  pool. 

A bit  more  than  a month  later  I returned  to 
the  pool,  and  the  vision  of  that  large  pickerel 
was  still  in  my  mind. 

A thunder  storm  was  gathering.  The  sky 
was  dark,  and  a fresh  wind  raised  little  waves 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Half  a dozen 
casts  were  made,  with  a Johnson  Silver  Minnow, 
without  a strike. 

The  first  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  I 
decided  on  one  final  cast  before  seeking  shelter 
from  the  storm. 

It  was  then  that  the  pickerel  and  I fought 
Round  3. 

The  spoon  was  within  ten  feet  of  shore  when, 
again  out  of  nowhere,  he  came  lashing  into  ac- 
tion. This  time  he  was  solidly  hooked,  and  he 
remained  hooked  although  for  a couple  of  min- 
utes he  arched  my  bamboo  casting  rod  with  the 
fury  of  his  battle. 

He  was  exactly  22  inches  long  and  weighed 
two  and  one-half  pounds.  His  teeth  were  a 
quarter  inch  long,  and  the  chain  markings  on  his 
sides  were  large  and  deep  in  color. 

September  the  Month 
September  is  the  month  for  pickerel  fishing. 
Trout  fishing  has  ended  long  ago;  in  many  parts 


of  the  state  the  bass  have  begun  moving  into 
deeper  water  and  are  more  difficult  to  catch  with 
artificial  lures.  But  the  good  old  pickerel  still 
is  on  the  job,  as  vicious  and  mean  and  as  full 
of  fight  as  ever. 

You  can  go  pickerel  fishing  no  matter  whether 
it  is  raining  or  the  sun  is  shining,  whether  the 
weather  is  clear  or  cloudy,  or  hot  or  cold,  and 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  the  water. 

But  although  he  is  ready  to  give  the  angler 
battle  at  every  opportunity,  the  pickerel  has 
some  bad  habits — just  bad  enough,  one  might 
say,  to  make  him  interesting  game. 

He  has  an  irritating  habit  of  following  the  lure 
without  striking,  it  seems  almost  purposely  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  seen  by  the  angler  in  the 
process.  Many  so-called  experts  have  offered 
remedies  for  such  a situation,  but  none  can 
agree  on  a single  sure-fire  maneuver. 

I’ll  offer  my  own  system  if  it  will  help — cuss 
the  pickerel  and  keep  right  on  fishing.  Just 
ignore  his  insulting  ways,  and  maybe  he’ll  get 
sore  enough  at  you,  in  return,  to  strike  the  lure. 

Another  point  to  remember.  The  pickerel  is 
vicious  and  has  a swell  set  of  teeth,  but  also  it  is 
a fact  that  his  mouth  is  tender. 

He’ll  take  hold  of  a plug  or  spoon,  and  if  you 
do  not  strike  immediately  he’ll  quickly  let  go 
the  lure.  Easy  to  do,  you  say?  Yes,  except 
that  you  must  remember  that  in  setting  the  hook 
you’ll  tear  the  lure  out  of  his  mouth  if  you  are  too 
heavy  handed. 

If  you  go  bait  fishing  for  pickerel,  similar  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  pickerel  likes  to 
mouth  live  bait,  and  the  hook  must  not  be  set 
too  soon.  And  when  it  is  set  the  angler  must 
keep  in  mind  the  tender  construction  of  the 
pickerel’s  mouth. 

We  could  eliminate  a lot  of  detail  and  avoid 
trying  to  burden  our  minds  too  much,  incident- 
ally, if  we  set  down  one  conclusion:  pickerel 
are  where  you  find  them.  And  you’re  likely  to 
find  them  anywhere. 

A friend  of  mine  has  caught  them  on  bass- 
bugs.  I’ve  taken  as  many  as  three  or  four  out 
of  a comparatively  small,  rocky  pool.  Some- 
times they  are  in  the  weeds,  and  sometimes  right 
out  in  the  exposed  middle  of  a pool.  Or  they  may 
be  feeding  in  shallow  flats. 

Old  log  ponds  and  beaver  dams  are  likely  to 
provide  shelter  and  feeding  grounds  for  them, 
and  dammed-up  sections  of  bass  streams  are 
especially  fertile  fishing  grounds. 

Or  you  may  have  an  experience  like  I had  a 
couple  of  summers  ago  not  far  from  Williams- 
port. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a fruitless  day  of  angling, 
when  every  fish  in  the  stream  seemed  to  be  on  a 
hunger  strike.  It  was  early  in  September,  and 
the  water  had  cooled  off  nicely,  yet  the  fly  and 
spinner  I was  using  had  failed  miserably. 

I came  eventually  to  a truck  farm  owned  by 
an  old  friend,  and  noticed  some  other  anglers 
along  the  shores  of  a gut  on  the  farm,  so  I 
walked  over  for  a bit  of  conversation.  This  gut 
contained  catfish  and  sunfish,  and  I found  sev- 
eral men  perched  on  the  banks  still-fishing. 

One  old  chap  was  interested  in  the  fly  used 
with  my  spinner — a red  and  white  deer  hair 


combination  I had  tied  for  myself.  He  asked  me 
to  toss  the  lure  into  the  water  nearby  so  he  could 
see  it  in  action. 

I did — and  from  behind  a rotten  old  stump 
streaked  a pickerel  that  took  the  spinner  so 
savagely  it  was  imbedded  in  his  gills  and  bent 
entirely  out  of  shape.  The  fish  was  20  inches 
long. 

Ever  since,  I’ve  not  passed  up  water  like  that. 

Good  Pickerel  Lures 

Pickerel  are  caught  with  both  live  and  artificial 
lures. 

Frogs  picked  up  along  the  shore  line  (but  not 
the  green  ones  which  are  edible  when  they  be- 
come adults)  are  excellent.  A frog  about  the 
size  of  a human  thumb  is  about  right.  In  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  weight  the  bait  to  get  it 
down  into  the  water,  although  occasionally  a 
pickerel  may  take  a frog  that  is  kicking  and 
swimming  on  the  surface. 

Live  minnows  of  medium  size  also  are  effec- 
tive baits. 

The  fly  rod  fisherman  has  a good  artificial  lure 
in  the  spinner  and  fly  and  in  the  Size  4 or  5 spoon 
with  feathered  gang  hook.  Red  and  white  color 
combinations,  incidentally,  are  especially  at- 
tractive. 

For  the  casting  rod,  the  spoon  type  of  lure  is 
probably  the  favorite,  and  weed  guards  and 
pork  strips  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full 
effectiveness  of  this  type. 

Small,  bass  size  underwater  plugs  also  are 
excellent.  Many  anglers  lean  to  the  red  and 
white  color  combinations  in  these.  Perch,  shiner, 
and  frog  finish  also  are  good.  I have  a friend  who 
has  had  the  best  luck  with  plugs  of  various 
shades  of  yellow. 

But  no  matter  what  the  artificial  lure,  whether 
for  fly  rod  or  casting  rod,  remember  this  fact:  the 
lure  must  have  plenty  of  action! 

The  pickerel  does  not  like  dead  lures.  Glitter 
and  flash  of  color;  wriggling  action,  as  provided 
by  the  jointed  plugs,  and  darting  and  swimming 
motions  are  sure  fire.  Pickerel  lures  must  be 
moved  through  the  water  swiftly,  too.  Built  as 
he  is,  the  pickerel  can  catch  up  to  and  seize  a 
lure  no  matter  how  fast  the  retrieve  may  be. 

I’ve  only  skimmed  the  surface,  probably,  in 
suggestions  for  pickerel  fishing,  but  I’m  con- 
vinced that  if  you  try  pickerel  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania waters  you'll  not  react  to  the  pickerel 
the  way  a guide  named  Ben  did  when  I was  on 
my  first  fishing  trip  in  Canada. 

It  was  the  first  morning  in  camp,  and  while 
breakfast  was  being  prepared  I simply  could 
not  sit  still.  I got  into  a boat,  rowed  off  the 
rocky  point  of  a small  island  in  the  lake,  and 
cast  a spoon. 

Quickly  I got  a hard  strike,  and  I reeled  into 
the  boat  a pickerel  20  or  22  inches  in  length,  fat 
and  beautifully  marked. 

I rowed  back  to  camp,  picked  up  my  prize,  and 
proudly  approached  Ben  with  the  comment: 
“Isn’t  it  a beauty?” 

“A  darned  hammer  handle,”  snapped  Ben  as 
he  advised  me  to  toss  the  pickerel  back  into  the 
lake,  eat  my  breakfast,  and  then  go  out  for  some 
real  fishing — for  small-mouth  bass. 
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FISHING  IN  LAKE  LeBOEUF 


PERHAPS  few  people  have  seriously  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  obstructions  on  streams, 
especially  the  larger  streams  in  Erie  and  Craw- 
ford Counties  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
These  obstructions  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  muskellunge. 

The  readers  who  have  finished  the  first  para- 
graph, some  who  know  the  writer,  will  turn  on 
the  heat  alleging  that  his  chief  interest  in  fishing 
is  the  Old  Fresh  Water  Tiger.  To  this  accusation 
I plead  no  defense. 

Forgetting  this  for  the  moment,  I would  like 
to  describe  some  of  the  major  musky  waters  in 
the  above  mentioned  part  of  the  State.  First,  and 
I think  the  best,  is  French  Creek.  The  source  of 
this  stream  is  near  Sherman,  New  York  and 
flows  through  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties  to 
the  Allegheny  River  at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania, 
Venango  County.  The  approximate  length  of 
this  stream  in  Pennsylvania,  I would  say,  is 
about  50  miles.  This  stream  is  all  natural  musky 
waters.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  stream  is 
from  Meadville  all  the  way  upstream  near  the 
New  York  State  Line. 

French  Creek  has  many  tributaries  to  lakes  and 
ponds  that  are  excellent  musky  waters.  Un- 
fortunately these  lakes  and  ponds  are  cut  off 
by  dams  which  prevent  natural  migration.  This 
is  true  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Drakes  Pond,  and 
Edinboro  Lake.  Lake  Pleasant  is  a small  spring 
fed  lake  and  the  outlet  is  too  small  for  these 
fish  to  negotiate.  This  leaves  only  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf.  The  outlet  flows  about  4 miles  from  the 
lake  to  French  Creek,  and  this  is  obstructed 
preventing  the  free  movement  of  the  musky 
from  the  creek  to  the  lake. 

To  clinch  my  idea  that  the  muskellunge  will 
go  upstream  as  far  as  the  water  appears  safe  and 
suitable  for  his  existence,  let  us  consider  Le- 
Boeuf  Creek,  the  inlet  to  Lake  LeBoeuf.  This  is 
quite  a sizeable  stream.  Years  ago,  before  my 
time,  there  was  a dam  in  this  stream  about  one- 
half  mile  up  from  the  lake  at  the  Judson  and  Hip- 
pie Flour  Mill,  and  another  dam  about  2 miles 
farther  upstream  at  Lattimer’s  Saw  Mill.  Many 
years  ago  the  dam  at  the  flour  mill  was  breached, 
and  shortly  afterward  a few  muskellunge  began 
to  show  up  from  there  to  the  Lattimer  Dam. 
More  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  during  a 
freshet,  the  latter  dam  went  out  and  that  was  the 
end  of  a nice  pond  that  furnished  splendid  bass, 
sucker,  and  other  warm  water  fishing.  The  re- 
sult was  that  that  part  of  the  stream  was  prac- 
tically abandoned  by  fishermen. 

Several  years  after  the  dam  was  gone,  I de- 
cided one  day  to  try  my  luck  for  bass  above  the 
breached  dam.  This  took  me  through  a swamp 
and  a dense  tangle  of  brush.  I had  no  luck  with 
the  bass  but  much  to  my  surprise  I had  five  nice 
musky  strikes.  Incidentally,  with  my  light  bass 
tackle  I failed  to  land  a single  one. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I did  not  advertise  what 
I had  found,  and  consequently  I had  a lot  of 
nice  musky  fishing  for  three  or  four  years.  How- 
ever, this  was  too  good  to  keep  to  myself,  and 
when  the  news  finally  leaked  out  that  part  of  the 
stream  resembled  the  49  gold  rush. 

This  is,  I think,  a good  time  to  relate  a fishing 
experience  that  I had  on  this  part  of  the  stream. 
Incidentally,  only  artificial  lures  should  be  used 
on  this  stream  because  there  are  many  snags  and 
roots.  This  day  I employed  a nice,  fresh,  dead 
chub.  At  a deep  hole  in  a bend  of  the  creek  a 
musky  took  my  bait  and  started  across  the 
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creek.  Finally  he  broke  water  so  I set  the  hook 
and  started  to  play  the  fish,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  back  only  about  fifteen  feet  of  line.  The 
musky  had  conveniently  taken  a turn  around  a 
submerged  limb.  I stood  with  a snagged  line  for 
about  10  minutes  thinking  that  he  might  un- 
tangle himself.  Giving  this  up,  I decided  to  un- 
dress and  wade  out  where  the  musky  was  fouled 
hoping  that  I might  get  him  with  my  gaff  hook. 
About  ten  feet  from  shore  I dropped  in  over 
my  head  but  hung  onto  the  line  and  swam  out  to 
the  submerged  tree  where  I succeeded  in  getting 
astride  a submerged  limb  about  4 feet  above  the 
fouled  fish.  After  slashing  at  the  fish  for  about 
10  minutes  with  my  gaff,  it  broke  loose  and  I was 
literally  left  out  on  a limb  clothed  in  nothing  but 
a large  swarm  of  hungry  mosquitoes.  What  a 
subject  I would  have  made  for  a picture  in  The 
Angler! 

This  part  of  LeBoeuf  Creek  is  now  practically 
barren  of  fish  life  due  to  a series  of  beaver  dams 
which  have  stopped  the  free  movement  of  the 
fish.  There  is  one  dam  now  that  is  not  more  than 
one-half  mile  upstream  from  the  lake.  This  is  a 
good  argument,  I believe,  not  to  permit  our 
furry  engineers  to  build  any  dams  in  the  outlet 
of  Lake  LeBoeuf. 

I would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  musky 
fishermen  that  I have  known  intimately.  I 
refer  to  them  not  only  as  fishermen  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  but  as  men  of  substance  and 
character,  respected  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  them.  The  late  Charles  E.  Fish,  was  an 
outstanding  example.  Charlie,  as  he  was  called 
by  all  his  many  friends,  was  a progressive  and 
successful  farmer  and  a great  lover  of  outdoor 
life.  His  one  weakness,  if  you  care  to  call  it  that, 
was  his  desire  to  fish.  He  would  fish  for  trout  and 
even  suckers  in  the  early  season,  but  when  the 
musky  season  opened  it  was  muskies  from  then  on 
to  the  end.  To  him  such  items  as  fly  rods, 
tapered  lines,  tapered  leaders,  the  royal  coach- 
man, etc.  were  irrelevant,  immaterial,  mere 
kindergarten  stuff;  so  he  confined  his  efforts 
solely  to  the  serious  business  of  musky  fishing. 

It  was  back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  that 
I krtew  Charlie.  About  any  nice  evening  in  the 
fishing  season  he  would  drive  his  sorrel  horse  and 
buggy  to  Lake  LeBoeuf,  a distance  of  about  4 
miles,  to  enjoy  a few  hours  of  musky  fishing. 
Often  I have  heard  him  remark  when  getting 
ready  to  go  home  after  an  unsuccessful  evening, 
“by  gracious,  Peter,”  this  was  his  strongest  cuss 
word,  “there  is  another  fool  job  done,  and  I 
have  had  enough  fishing  to  last  me  some  time.” 
On  the  next  evening  about  the  time  the  sun 
was  disappearing  behind  the  hills  in  the  West, 
you  would  see  Charlie,  and  the  sorrel  horse  and 
buggy  again  coming  down  the  hill.  When  re- 
minded of  his  resolution  of  the  night  before,  he 
would  smilingly  relate  that  this  afternoon  he 
had  a strange  premonition  that  the  muskies 
would  surely  bite  that  night,  so  he  hurried 
through  his  chores  and  here  he  was  for  another 
try. 

Fred  King,  whom  I have  mentioned  in  a pre- 
vious article,  was  another  ardent  musky  angler 
and  also  a friend  and  pal  of  Charlie  but  he 
possessed  a much  shorter  temper.  One  day  he 
was  out  fishing  with  two  companions  in  his  boat 
and  they  were  talking  and  not  paying  much  at- 
tention to  the  handling  of  the  boat.  Fred  stood 
this  as  long  as  he  could,  then  turned  to  them  and 
said,  “Damm’it  did  you  come  out  here  to  visit 
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or  fish;  if  you  want  to  visit  I will  put  you  ashori 
and  I will  go  fishing!”  Believe  you  me  some  o 
the  old  fishermen  took  their  musky  fishin; 
seriously. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  knowi 
intimately  many  enthusiastic  musky  fishermen 
Some  gone  to  their  reward  and  some  still  goinf 
strong.  But  for  fear  of  slighting  someone  I wil 
refrain  from  mentioning  any  more  names;  how 
ever,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  my  book  of  mem 
ories  they  will  all  be  classified  as  nature’s  noble 
men. 

As  a result  of  a previous  article,  “Fishing  foi 
Muskellunge,”  my  good  friend,  George  Gaub 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  reminded  me  that  I hae 
neglected  to  mention  his  favorite  way  of  fishing 
I will  now  try  to  square  myself  with  George.  The 
kind  of  fishing  he  refers  to  is  called  “plouting.’ 
This  is  done  with  a long  cane  pole  with  a reel  ana 
line.  The  line  is  let  out  to  a length  slightly  longer 
than  the  pole,  and  a live  sucker  or  chub  is  at- 
tached for  bait.  This  method  of  fishing  requires 
two  in  the  boat;  one  to  handle  the  boat  while  the 
other  stands  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  the  pole, 
With  an  easy  swinging  motion  with  the  pole  he 
drops  the  bait  near  the  weed  beds  or  shore  line 
without  using  any  line  from  the  reel.  Then  he 
retrieves  in  the  same  way  bringing  the  bait  in  a 
large  arc  around  the  end  of  the  boat.  With  a 
little  practice  the  fisherman  can  soon  place  his 
bait  with  deadly  accuracy  just  where  he  wants  it. 
Many  prefer  this  way  of  fishing  for  the  muskel- 
lunge when  there  are  two  in  the  boat. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  writing  this 
article  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  up  my 
reputation  as  a muskellunge  fisherman  I am 
going  to  relate  one  experience  that  furnished  me 
one  of  the  greatest  thrills,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  in  all  of  my 
fishing.  It  happened  one  night  on  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf. I had  cast  my  bait  well  ahead  of  the  boat 
and  had  retrieved  about  10  feet  of  line  when  I 
felt  a slight  tug.  This  was  so  light  it  might  have 
been  the  bait  hitting  a weed.  I held  my  line 
still  for  a short  time  and  finally  it  moved  past  the 
boat  from  the  bow  to  the  stern,  taking  out  about 
1 50  feet  of  line;  then  it  stopped.  In  a few  minutes 
the  fish  broke  water  and  by  the  splash  I knew  it 
was  a nice  fish.  When  I set  the  hook  and  tight- 
ened the  line  I got  the  jolt  of  my  life.  I had  at 
last  connected  with  Old  Moss  Back.  With  my 
light  tackle  I knew  that  I was  in  for  an  exciting 
battle.  I maneuvered  the  fish  away  from  the 
weedy  bar  into  deep  water.  For  more  than  an 
hour  it  was  give  and  take  with  the  fish  putting  up 
a gallant  battle.  I gradually  succeeded  in  getting 
the  fish  close  to  the  boat  when  I discovered  that 
a heavy  limb  was  attached  to  my  line.  I worked 
this  up  to  the  boat,  lifted  it  out  of  the  water, 
and  placed  it  across  the  bow  of  the  boat,  then 
grasped  the  line  below  the  limb.  Sure  enough 
the  fish  was  still  on  with  about  20  feet  of  line. 
I worked  him  carefully  up  to  the  boat  and  gaffed 
him  then  called  it  a day.  I weighed  in  the  musky 
at  18  pounds  and  the  dead  limb  at  35  pounds. 
Imagine  my  disappointment  in  having  my  prize 
musky  turn  out  to  be  two-thirds  dead  wood. 

Back  in  my  early  days  of  musky  fishing  on 
Lake  LeBoeuf,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I 
was  fortunate  one  evening  in  landing  three  nice 
muskies,  and  incidentally,  losing  one.  This  was 
unusual  enough  to  create  some  talk  among  the 
local  fishermen.  The  next  night  just  as  it  was 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Plugging  for  Big-Mouths  in  Muddy  Ponds 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


[F  SOME  big-mouth  bass  are  located  in  your 
fishing  territory  and  if  it  is  your  practice  to 
50  after  them  with  plugs  or  kindred  bait  casting 
ures,  let’s  compare  notes  and  see  if  our  expe- 
dences  and  ideas  coincide  as  to  how  to  fool  some 
fish  now  and  then. 

Pennsylvania  has  two  separate  and  distinct 
types  of  big-mouth  fishing  which  require  totally 
different  tactics.  They  are  separate  sports  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  The  one  type  is  fish- 
ing for  bass  in  water  which  is  normally  muddy 
and  the  other  is  fishing  for  bass  in  water  which  is 
usually  on  the  clear  side  of  average.  About  half 
of  my  big-mouth  fishing  has  been  in  the  one  en- 
vironment and  about  half  in  the  other.  The 
clear  water  fishing  is  the  more  varied  but  I be- 
lieve the  muddy  ponds  often  contain  more  bass 
per  acre. 

The  muddy  pond  fishing  is  the  more  standard- 
ized of  the  two  for  there  is  but  one  line  of  attack 
or  one  method  of  fishing.  I have  in  mind  several 
ponds  which  day  in  and  day  out  are  so  muddy 
that  many  a bass  fisherman  would  take  one  look 
at  them,  turn  up  his  nose,  say,  “Bah!  dwarf  cat- 
fish,” and  leave  in  disgust.  But  these  ponds 
have  yielded  some  amazing  bass  catches  and  they 
have  all  been  made  in  the  same  manner.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  very  logical  but  before 
we  go  into  that  let’s  examine  the  environment. 

The  muddy  ponds,  as  a rule,  are  shallow  with 
muddy  bottoms.  The  carp  in  them  stir  up  this 
mud,  when  they  move  about  and  feed,.to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  your  hand 
when  it  is  submerged  8 to  10  inches. 

Carp  are  vegetarians  and  they  stir  around  a 
great  deal  among  the  roots  and  stems.  In  fact 
they  eat  so  much  vegetable  matter  and  create 
so  much  mud  in  some  ponds  that  only  certain 
kinds  of  vegetation  can  withstand  the  onslaught 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  carp  supply.  Certain 
water  plants  apparently  cannot  thrive  in  muddy 
water.  This  is  probably  because  the  rays  of  the 
sun  cannot  penetrate  to  the  necessary  depth  and, 
as  a result,  germination  cannot  take  place.  Thus 
it  would  probably  be  useless  to  introduce  certain 
aquatic  plants  in  this  environment.  The  common 
spatterdock  with  its  large  pads,  heavy  fibrous 
stems,  and  chubby  roots  is  ideal.  It  not  only 
forms  a continuous  food  supply  for  the  carp  and 
forage  fish,  but  it  provides  shelter  for  all  kinds  of 
life  in  the  pond.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  solu- 
tion for  bare  bass  ponds  which  have  been 
“ruined”  by  carp  is  the  extensive  planting  of 
spatterdock  roots  in  the  shallows.  One  dis- 
advantage of  spatterdock  is  that  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  as  good  for  wild  ducks  as  wild 
rice,  wild  potatoes,  and  wild  celery,  but  the  latter 
may  not  even  be  able  to  grow  in  this  shallow, 
muddy,  carp-infested  type  of  pond.  But  here  we 
may  be  getting  away  from  the  subject,  although 
all  wild  life  deserves  attention. 

Carp  are  very  prolific  fish.  The  young  along 
with  other  food  fish  furnish  a tremendous  food 
supply  for  the  bass.  As  a result,  we  find  a fine 
rate  of  growth  of  bass.  It  is  hard  to  find  many 
young  carp  in  any  bass  water.  The  answer  is 
that  the  spawn  is  feeding  something  which  in 
turn  feeds  the  bass,  and  bass  and  certain  other 
fish  are  devouring  young  carp.  The  carp  are 
helping  to  make  a better  food  supply  in  the  pond. 

We  frequently  hear  fishermen  state  that  they 
believe  the  carp  destroy  the  spawn  and  nests  of 
bass.  This  may  sometimes  occur  but  I believe 
it  is  exceptional.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  bass  fishing  is 


where  carp  abound  in  tremendous  quantity? 
Carp  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  deepest 
water,  whereas  bass  are  pretty  well  scattered 
about.  Furthermore,  when  the  bass  are  on  the 
nests  the  carp  are  spawning,  and  at  such  a time 
the  latter  are  looking  for  something  other  than 
food. 

One  late  May  day  on  the  Conodoguinet  Creek 
I was  watching  a male  bass  about  16  inches  in 


length  guarding  its  nest.  What  appeared  to  be 
several  thousand  little  fellows  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  length  covered  a small  area  on  the  bottom 
making  it  look  black.  It  was  above  a deep  hole 
not  far  from  some  riffles.  In  the  clear  water  I 
could  plainly  see  a few  carp  slowly  working  their 
way  toward  the  head  of  the  pool.  When  these 
carp,  one  of  which  weighed  over  10  pounds  ap- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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THIS  fisherman  shall  never  forget  his  first 
meeting  with  old  gelatine-eye,  the  pike, 
neither  the  time,  the  place  nor  the  setting.  By 
my  side  that  long  ago  afternoon  pirouetted  a 
starry  eyed  little  lady,  only  recently  elevated  to 
the  then  ethereal  dream  world  dignity  of  a 
“missus”  . . . and  at  this  stage  still  belabored 
with  a disarming  if  disillusioning  confidence  in 
her  brand  new  hubby’s  ability  to  powder  any- 
thing which  might  come  along,  and  that  was 
that!  As  a matter  of  fact  and  to  clarify  the 


gotten  over  it,  long  since;  re- 


■ Aw 


Miss  King  shows  what  Pappy  caught.  A 26  inch, 
5 pound  plus  Juniata  wall-eye. 


present,  she’s 
tinned  to  normalcy  so  to  speak  . . . somehow 
or  other  it  does  seem  strange  how  those  eternal 
and  everlasting  and  unto  the  world-doth-end 
moonbeams  and  star-dust  will  evaporate,  but 
then  water  always  seeks  its  own  level,  and  brass 
will  be  brass  and  men  are  only  men.  Anyway 
only  a month  or  so  ago  we  rounded  out  two  full 
decades  of  bitterly  contested  angling  rivalry 
. . . intermingled  therein  and  entwined  with  a 
like  span  of  more  or  less  placid  domestic  felicity 
. . . and  that  isn’t  doing  so  badly  nohow,  not 
nowadays! 

All  the  world  recognizes  a bride  at  sight  . . . 
that  is  all  the  world  except  another  bride!  No 
doubt  the  half  dozen  stream  worn  veterans  fish- 
ing thereabouts  that  sunny  day  secretly  smiled 
to  themselves  . . . she  was  nice  to  look  on  and 
awfully  determined.  All  tried  to  be  helpful  and 
freely  pointed  out  the  best  water  ...  so  they 
said  . . . but  they  didn't  do  any  fishing  in  it! 
In  a strange  country  and  upon  different  topog- 
raphy for  the  first  time,  the  Juniata  River 
looked  like  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  eyes  accustomed 
only  to  small  countryside  creeks. 

And  this  plugging  thing  almost  entirely  new 
. . . just  as  new  as  the  shiny  coupe  parked  on 
the  roadside.  But  strange  to  say  as  judged  by 
modern  standards  our  new  outfits  were  not  al- 
together inappropriate.  Separately  since  in- 
fancy we  had  indulged  some  considerable  live 
bait  or  rudimentary  fly  fishing,  and  plugging 
promised  a new  horizon  . . . big  bass  . . . 
Susquehanna  Salmon.  The  author  may  well 
remember  his  rod,  a 6 ft.  4 in.  bamboo,  as  he 
still  employs  the  same  tool  upon  occasion,  al- 
ways on  wall-eyes.  The  new  Mrs.  King  carried 
a 5 ft.  steel  job,  selected  by  herself  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  explain  why.  The  little 
lady,  full  of  caution  for  one  so  young,  not  yet  21, 
and  mighty  anxious  to  cook  up  a mess  of  per- 
sonally captured  fresh  fish  for  her  new  hubby 
did  not  intend  to  battle  big  stuff  with  flimsy  bam- 
boo . . . she  wanted  steel,  no  less.  She  in- 
tended to  give  them  the  works  and  made  no 
bones  about  it.  Both  of  us  boasted  hard  braid 
silk  lines,  9 lb.  test,  black  in  color,  no  leader 
whatsoever,  ditto  swivels,  the  lures  mostly  metal 
in  composition,  pork  rind  wobblers  and  the  like. 

Quite  definitely  we  were  looking  for  Susque- 
hanna Salmon.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  a 
real  live  wall-eye,  knew  Stizostedion  vitreum 


only  by  hearsay  and  from  the  printed  page 
The  small  creeks  in  our  native  county,  Adam; 
did  not  produce  wall-eyes,  perhaps  pickere 
but  if  the  latter  I’ve  never  run  into  them.  Fui 
thermore,  we  sought  six  or  eight  pounders,  n 
less,  the  same  kind  which  came  into  the  news 
paper  office  from  time  to  time  for  photographic 
and  later  publication. 

Now  the  very  uncertainty  of  this  fishing  gam 
is  what  makes  it  so  interesting.  Seemingly  it  i 
always  the  one  least  worthy  of  reasonable  ex 
pectation  who  hits  the  jack  pot.  Furthermore 
besides  watching  over  the  very  dumb,  Go< 
surely  must  hover  very  closely  about  newlyweds 
but  then  perhaps  newlyweds  fulfill  all  the  re 
quirements  for  classification  as  “very  dumb”  . . 
sometimes  to  hear  people  talk  one  would  think  sc 
anyway.  Imagine  driving  thirty  miles,  ther 
merely  stopping  at  a nice  place  to  park,  when 
the  river  looked  pretty  and  the  shoreline  easy 
and  walking  right  up  to  a school  of  giant  wall- 
eyes! Enthusiastic  for  action,  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  we  got  it;  likewise,  how  futilely 

As  previously  hinted,  the  bass  fishermer 
thereabouts  were  kindly  and  free  of  advice.  A 
boat  load,  just  putting  out  from  shore,  stopped 
long  enough  to  say:  “No,  we  never  caught  any 
salmon  here,  but  you  find  ’em  along  the  pockets. 
Might  try  them  rocks  up  there!”  Dubiously  we 
assembled,  and  your  correspondent-to-be  waded 
into  the  river — as  far  as  hip  boots  permitted 
Before  me  and  off  the  rocky  eddy,  the  water 
looked  ten  feet  deep.  (In  truth  it’s  nine  at  nor- 
mal stage.)  Mrs.  King  meandered  around  some 
leafy  brush  and  waded  into  the  stream  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  above,  selecting  an  easy,  shallow 
gradual  slope  toward  the  depths.  And  then  on 
the  third  cast  my  heart  stood  still.  Right  be- 
hind the  pork  rind,  deep  down,  came  a long  slim 
shape.  Nosing  the  white  strip,  the  fish  did  not 
attempt  to  mouth  it,  turning  slowly  into  the 
seemingly  bottomless  blue  right  beyond  the  rod 
tip.  The  next  cast  brought  the  big  boy  again, 
only  this  time  he  plainly  snapped  at  the  wiggling 
strip  of  white  as  it  lifted  upward  to  elude  his 
jaws.  The  following  cast  duplicated  the  pre- 
ceding two  excepting  that  in  desperation  I 
stopped  reeling  with  about  a rod  length  of  line 
dangling  and  the  big  pike  grabbed  the  lure  as  it 
gently  dropped  bottomward.  Bitterly  we  battled, 
I giving  not  an  inch  of  line  as  he  turned  tail  and 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SEPTEMBER  BASS 

By  BOB  HANSON 


FISHING 


T HAVE  often  heard  the  statement  that  if  you 
1 want  to  catch  some  really  large  bass,  the  time 
to  catch  them  is  in  September.  Once  when  I was 
ashing  the  Shannaclough  River  in  July  for  bass 
aear  Limeton,  Virginia,  I had  caught  three 
really  nice  small-mouth  bass  when  I happened  to 
neet  up  with  one  of  the  native  bass  fishermen. 
He  asked  me  if  I had  any  luck,  and  when  I dis- 
played the  three  big  bass  I had  caught,  he  said, 
‘Mr.  Northerner  if  you  all  want  to  catch  some 
mighty  big  bass,  you  all  want  to  come  down  here 
and  fish  in  this  old  Shannaclough  River,  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  you  sure  will  catch 
some  big  he  bass.”  I regret  to  say  that  I never 
lad  the  opportunity  to  fish  in  the  ole  Shanna- 
rlough  River  late  in  September  to  discover  if  the 
advice  given  to  me  by  the  native  fisherman  was 
true  about  the  big  he  bass  of  the  Shannaclough 
River. 

As  a general  rule,  after  Labor  Day  most  of  the 
fishermen  lay  away  their  fishing  rods  and  begin 
to  think  of  the  hunting  season.  Last  year  we  had 
some  very  nice  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  one  day  the  advice  of  that  native 
isherman  whom  I had  met  on  the  Shannaclough 
River  flashed  through  my  mind.  No,  I could  not 
iish  the  ole  Shannaclough  River  as  it  was  too  far 
away,  but  I could  fish  some  favorite  place  nearer 
llome.  I had  that  old  fishing  fever  and  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  just 
where  I would  go  to  fish  and  try  to  battle  some 
af  those  “ole  he  bass.”  They  are  real  scrappers  in 
■ late  September  when  the  water  is  cold  and  clear. 
It  is  then  that  food  is  harder  for  them  to  find, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  best  of  humor  about  it, 
and  they  are  ready  to  do  battle  with  anything 
that  looks  like  easy  prey. 

After  a short  drive  I came  to  the  place  where 
I intended  to  fish  and  to  my  surprise  I had  the 
whole  place  to  myself,  for  there  was  not  another 
fisherman  in  sight.  No  doubt  September  morns 
had  enticed  the  other  fishermen  to  lay  away 
their  fishing  equipment.  I do  a little  plug  fishing 
but  very  little,  my  preference  is  fly  fishing.  So 
after  assembling  my  fly  rod,  I was  ready  to  do 
battle  with  those  “ole  September  battling 
bass.”  After  making  my  way  to  a point  of  land 
which  projects  out  into  this  body  of  water  I made 
several  casts,  but  did  not  get  so  much  as  a 
swirl.  Following  the  shore  line  a bit  farther 
down,  I came  to  some  bassy  looking  water  and 
laid  out  a long  cast  and  started  to  retrieve  my 
fly;  I raised  and  hooked  a nice  bass  and  had  a 
lively  tussle  before  I brought  him  to  net;  I tried 
two  or  three  more  casts  in  this  place  but  without 
any  success. 

Following  the  shore  line  for  some  distance  I 
came  upon  an  old,  partly  submerged  log  and 
that  setup  looked  promising  for  a hide  out  of  an 
i old,  tackle  busting  bass.  I had  visions  of  the 
charging  bass  that  had  catapulted  themselves 
out  of  their  lairs  on  summer  evenings  of  the  past. 
1 sneaked  up  on  that  old  log  as  though  it  held 
nothing  less  than  a six-pound  bass.  When  I got 
within  casting  distance,  I dropped  my  fly  on  the 
end  of  the  log  that  was  sticking  out  of  the  water, 
then  gave  it  a slight  twitch  which  caused  the  fly 
to  flutter  down  as  if  it  had  fallen  off  naturally. 
For  a breathless  instant  the  fly  lay  motionless 
and  then  the  water  churned  as  a bass  took  it  and 
dashed  back  under  the  log.  I put  all  the  tension 
on  him  the  rod  would  stand,  and  finally  got  him 
out  in  the  open  water;  with  a whoosh  he  came 
(clear  out  of  the  water  and  danced  on  the  sur- 


face trying  to  free  himself  of  that  innocent  look- 
ing fly.  I then  sounded  again  for  the  depths.  A 
few  wild  dashes  here  and  there  and  the  strain  of 
the  rod  began  to  tell  'on  this  old  warrior;  finally 
he  began  to  weaken  and  in  a short  time  he  was 
in  my  landing  net — as  fine  a bass  and  as  thrilling 
a strike  as  any  fisherman  could  wish. 

I fished  the  water  around  this  log  for  15  or  20 
minutes  without  getting  any  more  rises  so  I 
moved  down  the  shore  line  for  perhaps  50  yards 
towards  some  bullrushes.  I cast  my  fly  to  ex- 
plore the  pools  between  the  reeds,  and  I cast 
again  and  again  into  each  inviting  looking  recess 
without  results.  Then,  just  between  the  weed  bed 
and  the  shore,  there  was  a tremendous  splash, 
the  ripples  were  widening  out  for  some  distance 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Retrieving  my  line 
in  a hurry  and  getting  all  set  for  action,  I whipped 
out  my  line  far  and  fine,  the  fly  dropping  just 
inside  the  original  swirl.  A short,  jittery  move- 
ment of  the  fly  and  the  spray  flew  high.  I set  the 
hook,  but  the  bass  bored  back  toward  shore, 
tangled  the  leader  on  the  rushes  and  snapped  it 
as  though  the  move  was  planned  before  hand. 
It  was  a fast  and  furious  battle  while  it  lasted, 
and  I marked  the  spot  down  in  my  mind  for 
future  reference.  Sometime  I will  return  to  that 
particular  weed  bed  all  set  to  give  that  old  he 
bass  the  battle  of  his  life,  and  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  battle,  I know  it  will  be  a thrill- 
ing one. 

While  I had  been  getting  plenty  of  action  but 
not  too  many  fish,  to  show  for  my  efforts  on  this 
trip,  I was  having  a hilarious  time.  Catching  and 
keeping  the  fish  is  a secondary  issue  with  me,  so 
walking  over  to  a nearby  stump  on  the  shore 
line,  I sat  down  to  have  a smoke  and  repair  my 
broken  leader.  I decided  to  tie  one  of  my  pet 
lures  to  the  end  of  my  9-ft.  leader  and  then  try 
the  lower  end  of  the  weed  bed.  After  whipping 
out  the  surface  lure  and  watching  it  alight  near 
the  edge  of  the  reeds  and  letting  it  lie  motionless 
for  probably  40  seconds  or  more,  I began  to  re- 
trieve the  lure  by  twitching  the  rod  tip.  The  lure 
moved  an  inch  or  two  at  a time,  then  stopped 
for  five  seconds.  Again  it  started  its  twitching 
course,  just  sort  of  teasing  those  bass  that  were 
lurking  around  that  weed  bed  looking  for  easy 
prey.  I had  not  retrieved  the  lure  more  than  6 
feet  when  it  happened;  a bass  made  a savage  rush 
at  the  lure  and  when  he  struck  the  lure  he  came 
out  of  the  water  in  his  savage  rush  to  gobble  up 
the  tempting  morsel.  I sharply  twitched  the  rod 
tip  to  set  the  hook  when  the  bass  was  out  of  the 
water.  After  that  bass  hit  the  water  again,  did 
he  go  places  in  his  mad  rushes!  I tried  to  check 
his  antics  after  he  came  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
amusing  the  way  he  tail-danced  trying  to  free 
himself  of  the  lure  but  all  to  no  avail  as  the 
leader  and  lure  were  strong  enough  to  meet  his 
savage  antics.  I kept  him  away  from  the  reeds 
so  he  would  not  foul  my  leader.  This  bass  put  up 
a really  great  battle  for  his  freedom.  However, 
the  strain  of  my  fly  rod  was  too  much  for  him  so 
he  began  to  weaken.  The  battle  was  concluded 
by  the  way  of  my  landing  net;  it  was  a beauti- 
ful bass  and  he  was  chuck  full  of  dynamite.  He 
had  fought  a gallant  fight  but  the  odds  were 
against  him  as  he  was  hooked  securely.  Placing 
this  bass  carefully  in  my  creel,  I made  two  or 
three  more  casts  but  did  not  get  so  much  as  a 
swirl.  Since  the  sun  was  getting  low  on  the 
horizon  and  a chilly  wind  began  to  ripple  the 
surface  of  the  water,  I decided  to  call  it  a pleasant 


afternoon  with  those  battling  hungry  bass  of 
late  September. 

As  I walked  along  the  shore  line  towards  my 
car,  my  thoughts  returned  to  the  native  bass 
fisherman  whom  I had  met  on  the  Shannaclough 
River  in  Virginia,  and  who  had  said  to  me,  “Mr. 
Northerner,  if  you  all  want  to  catch  some  mighty 
big  bass,  you  all  want  to  fish  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.”  I must  admit  that  native  Vir- 
ginia bass  fisherman  knew  his  bass.  Sho  enough, 
I do  not  like  to  write  anything  about  fly  fishing 
as  there  has  been  so  much  already  written  that 
it  is  confusing  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  take  up 
fly  fishing.  I do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  and 
I am  just  one  of  those  ordinary  fishermen  you 
meet  along  the  streams  in  a day’s  fishing.  How- 
ever, I will  admit  that  the  most  of  the  fishermen 
I have  met  who  are  just  starting  to  fly  fish  use 
lines  entirely  too  light  for  their  fly  rods.  Some 
of  the  rod  manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  rescue 
by  marking  line  size  on  rods,  something  they 
should  have  done  years  ago.  Sometimes  I use 
an  automatic  reel  and  other  times  a single  action 
bakelite  reel.  You  hear  a great  deal  in  regard 
to  the  weight  of  reel  you  should  use,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  the  expert  fly  rod  distance  casters  do 
not  use  any  reel  on  their  rods.  However,  I do  like 
a long  leader  for  bass  or  trout  fishing.  If  a 7-foot 
leader  is  good,  I believe  a 10  or  12-foot  leader  is 
just  so  much  better,  anyway  it  does  no  harm  to 
use  a long  leader  for  a great  deal  of  your  bass 
fishing.  If  you  wish  to  use  a lighter  or  heavier 
rod,  that  is  entirely  up  to  you.  I am  only  giving 
this  advice  to  the  novice  fly  rod  fisherman  who 
has  become  somewhat  confused  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  equipment  he  should  use  in  order  to 
start  fly  fishing  for  bass. 

Next  in  order  comes  lures,  flies,  bass  bugs, 
spinners,  and  streamers.  The  proper  choice  of 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 


Opening  night  of  the  season  catch  of  Z.  R.  Leslie  of 
Somerset,  made  in  Lake  Gordon. 
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Joe  Rife’s  Big  Carp  or  All  Fishermen  Are  Liars 

By  CLARENCE  GLESSNER 
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ACCORDING  to  everyone  except  Druggist 
Doc  Kerlin,  Joe  Rife  was  the  laziest  man  in 
town.  Several  of  the  self-appointed  local  moral- 
ists who,  for  some  peculiar  reason,  felt  the  weight 
of  Joe’s  lost  soul  upon  their  sad  consciences, 
called  him  “the  most  shiftless  and  good-for- 
nothing  man  on  earth.”  And  because  Joe,  under 
the  benevolent  protection  of  Doc  Kerlin  him- 
self, slept  off  his  frequent  attacks  of  innebriation 
on  Mrs.  Doc’s  front  porch,  she  had  dubbed 
him  “Littletown’s  own  Rip  Van  Winkle.” 
Nevertheless,  Joe  was  a kind  of  legendary 
character  in  the  village.  In  spite  of  the  home 
town  reformers’  relentless  campaign  to  humanize 
him,  he  continued  to  thrive  on  his  own  perverted 
system  of  drinking  and  cursing.  When  the 
aromas  of  spring  smothered  the  village  and  the 
carp  began  to  bite,  Joe  headed  for  the  old  mill 
dam  where  he  spent  his  annual,  all-summer  vaca- 
tion fishing  and  drinking. 

Joe  was  the  dean  of  local  fishermen.  Doc 
Kerlin  used  to  say  that  if  the  creek  went  dry, 
Joe  could  catch  fish  in  an  oats  field.  And  Doc 
was  probably  right.  While  everyone  was  cussing 
the  fish  for  not  biting,  Joe  pulled  all  varieties 
regularly  out  of  the  old  mill  race.  The  super- 
stitious townsmen  claimed  that  Joe  had  mystic 
powers  and  cast  spells  on  the  fish  which  made 
them  bite  on  his  line  only.  However,  the  best 
anglers  in  town  simply  admitted  that  the  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  Joe  was  just  a better 
fisherman  than  any  one  else.  He  was  the  only 
one  in  town  who  knew  how  to  make  doughball 
bait  for  carp  that  would  stick  on  the  hook  in 
water.  The  secret  of  manufacturing  this  famous 
bait  he  would  tell  no  one. 

Joe  was  an  unorthodox  angler.  When  every- 
one was  trotting  to  the  creek  with  new  steel  rods, 
artificial  bait  and  boxes  full  of  shiny,  new  tackle, 
Joe,  no  sign  of  fisliing  equipment  about  him, 
lumbered  on  the  path  to  the  dam.  His  fishing 
rod,  a long,  bamboo  pole  from  Doc  Kerlin’s  drug 
store  cellar,  he  kept  hidden  in  a drain  pipe  near 
the  mill. 

Joe’s  specialty  was  catching  carp.  A ball  of  his 
dough  was  always  good  for  three  or  four  large 
leather-backs.  When  he  caught  a big  one,  he 
would  take  it  to  Mrs.  Eichelberger,  the  only  one 
in  town  who  ate  carp,  and  sell  it,  regardless  of 
weight  or  size,  for  a quarter.  His  next  stop  was 
then  the  hotel  bar. 

One  day,  after  Joe  had  sold  a piece  of  his 
famous  doughball  to  an  admiring  city  fisherman, 
he  went  up  to  the  hotel  to  get  a drink  of  whiskey. 
It  was  the  day  he  caught  the  big  carp  which  the 
people  in  our  town  still  talk  about.  He  left  his 
rod  beneath  a large  rock,  with  his  dough  baited 
hooks  lying  in  the  deep  hole  where  it  was  said 
Joe  bred  and  educated  his  carp. 

Suddenly,  Joe’s  bamboo  pole  began  to  jerk. 
All  the  idlers  who  were  loafing  at  the  dam  that 
day  were  afraid  to  lift  the  line  for  fear  Joe  would 
be  angry  when  he  returned.  But  the  twitching  of 
the  rod  tip  became  so  insistent  that  Fatty 
Shoop,  one  of  Joe’s  partners  in  the  cups,  de- 
cided to  risk  his  buddie’s  anger  and  lifted  it. 
To  this  day  Fatty  says  that  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over,  the  fish  could  have  had  line,  rod  and  Joe 
himself.  Had  anyone  but  the  corpulent  Fatty 
tried  to  haul  in  the  fish,  this  story  would  be  no 
more  than  an  obituary  notice.  As  soon  as  Fatty 
picked  up  Joe’s  pole  it  bent  like  an  Indian  bow 
and  the  thick  twine  line  stretched  as  taut  as  an 
angel  harp.  Then,  thirty  feet  from  the  dam 
there  occurred  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a huge 


boiling  spot.  This  was  followed  by  much  splash- 
ing, and  the  line  cut  back  and  forth  through  the 
water  like  a blade.  For  ten  seconds  there  was 
perfect  quiet.  Then  a huge  fish  tail,  as  broad  as  a 
door,  came  out  of  the  water  and  slapped  the  sur- 
face, making  a sound  like  the  crack  of  a small  rifle. 

“Good  Lord!”  yelled  Fatty.  “Come  help  me, 
some  one!” 

There  was  a moment  of  hesitation  among  the 
sleepy  creek  loafers.  Then  suddenly,  as  if 
awakened  by  the  village  fire  alarm,  they  scurried 
and  stumbled  to  Fatty’s  aid.  By  this  time  he 
was  little  more  than  a temporary,  light  anchor 
to  the  fish  and  was  in  danger  of  being  dragged  any 
moment  into  the  foamy  water  below  the  dam. 
The  carp  was  exerting  a steady  pull  on  the  line 
like  the  strain  of  a team  of  mules.  Fatty  gritted 
his  stubby,  black  teeth  and  leaned  backward 
dangerously.  His  round  body  was  tilted  at  an 
angle,  setting  the  full  weight  of  his  three  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  against  the  quick,  twisting 
plunges  of  the  adversary.  When  Pacer  Books  and 
Horny  Mutch  reached  Fatty’s  side,  they  were  just 
in  time  to  save  the  round  man  from  being  teetered 
into  the  water  by  one  of  the  fish’s  flashy  capers. 

Just  then  some  one  yelled,  “Here  comes  Joe! 
Don’t  let  him  get  away!” 

Joe,  wabbling  as  he  walked,  emerging  from  the 
fringe  of  locust  trees  along  the  creek  bank.  He 
called  out  calmly,  as  if  this  were  an  every-day 
experience,  “Take  it  easy,  fellows.  Don’t  tear 
the  hook  out  of  his  mouth.” 

Joe’s  presence  immediately  quieted  the  ex- 
citement. He  collected  enough  line  from  the 
fighting  fish  so  that  he  was  able  to  wrap  se\  eral 
feet  of  the  twine  around  a wet,  protruding  joist 
of  the  dam.  Then  he  cut  the  line  from  his  rod. 

This  was  at  twelve-thirty  P.M.  Joe’s  expe- 
rience in  landing  big  carp  told  him  that  he  had 
several  hours  of  struggle  and  waiting  ahead.  He 
settled  down  calmly  to  his  task. 

Allowing  the  coating  of  creek  slime  and  moss 
on  the  heavy  timber  around  which  his  line  was 
wrapped  to  act  as  a lubricant  to  keep  from  cutting 
his  hands  or  wearing  the  line  thin,  Joe  played 
and  worked  the  fish  in  the  long  job  of  tiring  him. 
When  the  fish  became  active  and  ran  and  swirled, 
Joe  let  him  have  a few  feet  of  encouraging  free- 
dom. There  were  moments  during  the  next  two 
hours  when  the  line  became  so  slack  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  Joe  had  lost  the  greatest  of  all  his 
catches.  However,  after  these  periods  of  quiet 
there  came  a quick  rift  in  the  water  and  the  carp 
went  on  the  rampage,  twisting,  and  diving  fran- 
tically. At  no  time  did  he  lift  more  than  part  of 
his  back  or  tail  from  the  water.  Finally  he 
showed  signs  of  tiring,  and  became  contented 
with  angrily  slapping  the  top  of  the  water  with 
his  broad  tail. 

By  this  time  the  fish’s  chances  of  escape  had 
diminished,  but  the  crowd  of  spectators  on  the 
creek  bank  had  increased.  With  his  line  wrapped 
safely  around  his  hand,  Joe  walked  to  a gravel 
bar  along  the  bank  where  the  water  was  shallow. 
Here,  while  Fatty  held  the  fine,  he  removed  his 
shoes  and  rolled  up  his  trouser  legs  to  his  knees. 
From  his  coat  pocket  he  took  a length  of  clothes 
line  rope  and  waded  into  the  stream  with  the 
air  of  a conquering  general  holding  forth  a 
peace  treaty.  Slowly,  he  began  to  haul  in  the 
giant  fish.  Only  once,  when  the  carp  cut  a last, 
tired  caper,  did  he  stop  pulling.  Then  in  the 
shallow  water  Joe  reached  down  and  hitched  a 
halter  of  rope  behind  the  gills  of  the  huge,  blunt 
head.  The  battle  was  over. 


Once  out  of  the  water,  the  carp’s  true  size  wa 
revealed.  A rippling  sigh  of  admiration  wen 
over  the  crowd  like  a summer  breeze. 

“That  baby  sure  is  the  granddaddy  of  ’en 
all!”  cried  Fatty. 

“I’ll  bet  he  was  here  long  before  the  Indians.’ 
added  Pacer  Moltz. 

His  hands  on  his  hips,  Joe  gazed  smilingly  al 
the  catch  and  estimated  the  number  of  drinks  he 
could  buy  after  selling  this  one  to  Mrs.  Eichel- 
berger. 

“How  you  gonna  carry  him,  Joe?”  asked 

“Guess  we’ll  have  to  haul  him  on  a wheel- 
barrow,” said  Joe. 

Some  one  returned  in  a few  minutes  from  the 
village  with  Doc  Kerlin’s  wheelbarrow.  Joe  re- 
moved the  side  boards  and  the  fish  was  lifted  to 
the  vehicle.  But  when  Joe  tried  to  wheel  it,  the 
head  of  the  fish  dragged  on  one  side  and  the  tail 
on  the  other. 

“We’ll  have  to  cut  ’im  in  half,”  decided  Joe. 

The  carp  was  severed  through  the  middle  by 
a knife  and  a meat  cleaver  brought  to  the  creek 
from  Mrs.  Eichelberger’s  kitchen.  Doc  Kerlin, 
trailing  his  wheelbarrow,  had  now  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

“Say,  Joe,  how  in  the  world  were  you  able  to 
land  such  a big  fish  without  him  tearing  your 
line?”  asked  Doc. 

Then,  answering  quickly  without  taking  time 
to  think  about  giving  away  the  secret  of  his 
famous  doughball  bait,  Joe  answered,  “well, 
Doc,  I mix  my  dough  with  whiskey.  That  makes 
the  fish  so  drunk  that  they  are  easy  to  land.’ 

Now,  gentle  reader,  if  your  skepticism  is 
aroused  by  this  “fish  story,”  your  reaction  is 
perfectly  normal.  Of  all  those  who  heard  Old 
Joe  tell  this  tale  as  he  sat  with  his  feet  dangling 
over  the  edge  of  the  dam,  there  is  only  one  person 
who  ever  believed  it.  Old  Joe  himself. 


Pho  o by  Gor ’on  Kreihle 

Nature  plays  tricks  sometimes.  Mac  Pittinger  of 
Carlisle  caught  this  fat  10-inch  brown  trout  in  the 
Letort,  Cumberland  County.  For  several  minutes 
he  thought  he  had  a big  one. 
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BOOK  ON  SALMON 

How  the  fish  population  of  the  Columbia 
liver  has  been  affected  by  man’s  activities  in 
ettling  the  Columbia  Basin  is  told  in  a new 
Uustrated  bulletin  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  titled  The  History  and  Development  of 
he  Fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Fishing  was  an  extensive  industry  among  the 
ndians  even  before  the  white  man  began  to 
ettle  in  that  territory,  according  to  the  publica- 
ion’s  authors,  Joseph  A.  Craig  and  Robert  L. 
lacker.  Working  with  surprisingly  efficient 
rear,  the  Indians  took  sufficient  fish  to  utilize  in 
>oth  a dried  and  fresh  condition. 

With  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers,  a small 
rade  in  salted  salmon  was  begun.  The  establish- 
nent,  in  1866,  of  the  first  salmon  cannery  oper- 
ited  on  the  Columbia  marked  the  beginning  of 
oday’s  modern,  large-scale  salmon  fishing  and 
aiming  industry,  the  most  important  species  in 
• alue  and  quantity  being  the  chinook  or  king 
talmon.  Blue-black,  silver,  and  chum  salmon 
ire  also  taken  in  significant  quantities,  and  steel- 
lead  trout  are  caught  along  with  the  salmon. 

The  new  publication  may  be  purchased  for 
!0  cents  a copy  from  the  Superintendent  of 
3ublic  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Scientists  believe  that  the  tarpon,  most  com- 
nonly  considered  as  a salt-water  species,  may  be 
mdergoing  a strange  evolution.  After  examina- 
ion  of  the  air  bladders  of  several  giants  of  this 
pecies  of  fish  caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Panama 
3 anal  Zone,  a Service  specialist  found  they  con- 
fined a comparatively  large  amount  of  lung 
issue.  This  shows  that  the  fish  are  not  entirely 
lependent  upon  their  gills  for  oxygen,  which  may 
oe  the  reason  why  they  can  change  from  salt  to 
resh  water  and  vice  versa. 

The  possession  of  an  air  bladder,  functioning 
lartly  as  a lung,  has  enabled  the  tarpon  to  cross 
he  Isthmus  of  Panama  through  the  Canal  (40 
niles  or  so  of  which  is  fresh  water)  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  date,  the  tar- 
x>n  is  the  only  marine  fish  that  is  known  defi- 
litely  to  have  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
jy  this  route. 


The  Columbia  River  basin  supports  the  world’s 
argest  salmon  sport  fishery.  In  Washington 
uid  southern  British  Columbia  there  are  a great 
many  fishing  resorts  that  each  have  50  or  more 
boats  available  for  rent.  In  1939  there  were  101 
boathouses  in  Puget  Sound,  and  sportsmen  rent- 
ing their  boats  caught  83,500  king  salmon  and 
149,000  coho  salmon,  totaling  about  3,000,000 
pounds. 


The  only  Alaska  fur  seals  alive  in  captivity 
»re  two  very  healthy  ones  presented  to  the 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Zoological  Garden  in  1935  by 
the  former  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 


The  sea  horse  swims  standing  up,  with  his 
body  vertical,  and  moves  steadily  and  quite 
rapidly  by  means  of  a funny  little  fin  on  the 
middle  of  his  back.  This  moves  so  swiftly  that 
it  seems  to  revolve  and  appears  exactly  like  a 
screw  propeller,  so  that  the  little  creature  has  the 
jffect  of  being  driven  along  by  means  of  an  out- 
board motor  attached  to  his  back.  Then,  when 
he  wishes  to  rest  or  to  remain  in  one  spot,  he 
anchors  himself  by  twisting  his  funny,  curly 
monkeylike  tail  about  some  seaweed  or  stone  or 
other  object. 


The  stickleback  fish  builds  a tunnel-shaped 
nest,  binding  pieces  of  water  weed  together  with 
a tough  white  thread  which  the  male  produces 
from  an  internal  gland  as  a spider  does  its  web. 


A landing  net  is  not  necessary  in  bass  fishing. 
A bass  hooks  easily  and  deeply,  as  a rule,  and  it 
is  simple  to  reel  the  fish  within  reach  and  then 
grasp  it  firmly  by  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  thumb 
in  the  mouth.  In  this  position  a bass  rarely  will 
put  up  a struggle. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  horsing  in  a fish  as 
soon  as  you  have  it  hooked,  you  are  missing  half 
the  sport  of  fishing.  Keep  a taut  line,  so  that  the 
fish  is  under  control,  but  allow  it  to  fight  the  rod 
until  it  is  ready  for  landing.  After  all,  the  real 
sport  of  angling  is  to  have  a battling  fish  held 
only  by  light  tackle. 

Common  naphtha  flakes,  sprinkled  among 
feathered  lures,  are  a good  moth  preventive. 

To  make  a tip-up  for  ice  fishing,  cut  a piece  of 
lath  18  inches  long,  and  about  four  inches  from 
one  end  bore  a hole.  A round  stick  about  two 
feet  long  is  run  through  the  hole.  To  the  long 
end  of  the  lath  attach  a signal  flag,  and  tie  the 
line  to  the  short  end.  Lay  the  round  stick  across 
the  hole  in  the  ice.  When  a fish  bites,  the  stick 
will  fly  up  into  the  air. 

A bamboo  fly  rod  deserves  a thorough  in- 
spection before  it  is  stored  away  for  the  winter. 
Points  to  be  checked — and  repaired  if  necessary 
— are  the  wrappings,  ferrules,  tip-tops,  and, 
above  all,  the  varnish  finish. 

A line  that  tests  from  9 to  14  pounds  is  plenty 
heavy  enough  for  bass  and  pike  fishing  with 
the  limber  rods  and  light  lures  that  are  the  fa- 
vorites of  many  anglers  today. 


In  roily  water  sometime  try  a yellow  or  a 
black  lure  of  the  streamer  type.  These  colors  are 
more  easily  seen  by  fish  than  are  white  and  other 
colors,  experts  say. 

A bucktail  fly,  fished  with  a No.  2 spinner,  is 
a good  lure  for  both  large-and  small-mouth  bass. 
White  and  black,  red  and  black,  and  yellow  and 
black  are  good  color  combinations  for  bass  buck- 
tails. 


Hooking  a frog  through  the  Ups  when  using 
it  for  bait  is  not  the  best  method.  The  hook  can 
be  inserted  through  the  tough  muscles  of  one  of 
the  hind  legs,  thus  leaving  the  frog  more  free  to 
swim.  A frog  hooked  through  the  leg  muscles 
also  will  Uve  longer  than  a Up-hooked  bait. 

The  most  Ukely  spots  to  fish  for  wafl-eyed  pike 
in  rivers  are  below  falls  and  rapids  and  in  eddies 
at  the  sides  of  the  main  current. 

A combination  of  red  and  white  rates  No.  1 
with  most  anglers  in  bass  fishing,  whether  the 
lures  be  flies,  plugs,  or  spoons. 

In  the  autumn  look  for  pickerel  in  shallow 
water.  During  the  middle  of  the  summer  they 
prefer  the  deeper  holes  in  lakes  and  streams,  be- 
cause the  water  is  colder  there. 

October,  and  even  early  November  if  the 
weather  permits,  are  prime  months  for  bass  fish- 
ing. The  waters  have  become  cold  by  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  bass  are  on  thrir  final  feeding 
splurge  before  they  go  into  a state  of  semi- 
hibemation  for  the  winter  months. 
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STREAMER  TACTICS  FOR  BASS 

By  EDSON  LEONARD 


SMALL-mouth  black  bass  are  one  of  our  most 
coveted  “fly”  fish.  Cunning,  wise  as  a sage, 
ferocious  and  valiant,  they  are  the  sport  supreme 
for  the  fly  angler.  Their  response  to  the  artificial 
fly  in  one  of  its  manifold  forms  is  nothing  short  of 
spine-tingling,  while  the  severity  with  which  they 
strike  a lure  is  a standing  challenge  to  the  smash 
of  the  steelhead  or  the  bone  crushing  power  of 
the  salmon. 

Our  own  Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  this  remarkable  fish.  The  Susque- 
hanna, Delaware  and  other  rivers,  in  addition  to 
countless  large  creeks  are  noted  to  even  out  of 
state  anglers  who  yearly  frequent  these  waters. 

In  waters  such  as  these,  the  fly  caster  is  at  an 
advantage.  Whether  he  be  bug-tosser  or 
streamer-slinger  he  may  expect  to  induce  the 
pug-jawed  small-mouth  into  action.  But  a word 
of  admonition:  be  prepared  to  strike  into  a really 
big  bass  at  some  unexpected  moment.  There  are 
present  in  most  streams  at  least  one,  and  often 
two,  of  these  deep-jowled  battlers  who  will,  at 
leisure,  smash  some  parts  of  your  fishing  gear. 
You  will  find  them  in  many  streams — the  kind 
which  winds  slowly  through  meadow  and  wood, 
and  on  top  of  which  float  peculiar  little  flecks  of 
suds;  the  kind  of  stream  which  causes  you  to 
imagine  that  years  ago  dad  probably  must  have 
fished  it  for  bullheads.  Somehow  there  exists  a 
mystery  in  every  deep  pocket,  every  pool.  All 
this  and  the  soft  swish  of  your  line  shooting 
through  the  guides,  the  stifled  “spat”  of  the  lure 
as  you  drop  it  into  an  eddy,  the  expectation,  then 
the  strike — all  this  puts  bass  angling  in  a re- 
garded place  all  its  own. 

What  with  all  the  doo-funnies  and  wunkus 
bugs  one  finds  available  in  the  dealers’  cabinets 
and  display  cases,  it  should  be  easy  to  assume  that 
the  black  bass  is  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 
Much  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
it  might  be  said  that  these  wonderful  jiggers  are, 
in  a sense,  a measure  of  conservation.  True,  they 
are  beautifully  made,  dress  up  a tackle  case  to 
the  last  degree  of  completeness  and  tend  to  awe 
the  non-fishing  spectator  with  the  ingenious 
appearance  of  their  design. 

However,  so  far  as  our  Pennsylvania  small- 
mouth  are  concerned,  a definite  type  of  lure  is 
the  most  productive  and  far  superior  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  I refer  to  the  spinner  and  fly 
combination,  more  specifically  the  spinner  and 
streamer. 

With  this  lure,  proper  terminal  tackle,  a little 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  bronzeback  and  the 
ability  to  “cast  where  he’s  lookin’  ” an  angler  can 
usually  catch  his  share  of  bass — often  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  live  bait  chukkers. 

Essentially  this  lure  represents  the  minnow, 
but  more  recent  applications  have  somewhat 
varied  this  original  design.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
of  its  aspects,  the  spinner  and  streamer  are  a 
combination  of  unusual  effectiveness.  Naturally 
this  does  not  include  those  feathered  creations 
which  might  have  been  better  utilized  as  a hat 
embellishment.  These  are  gorgeous  to  the  eye 
and  enhance  the  dealers’  display,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a few  cases  of  accidental  strikes,  we 
very  much  doubt  their  acclaimed  value. 

Particularly  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  spinner  and 
fly  used  by  many.  It  is  the  customary  change 
from  regular  trouting;  and  while  the  regulation 
trout  tackle  is  often  used  for  bass  in  connection 
with  this  type  lure,  no  appreciable  change  in 
“feel”  is  noticed  by  the  angler  during  the  hours 


of  casting.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  bass  fly 
caster  as  is  the  light  Cahill  to  the  trout  en- 
thusiast. 

This  is  not  strange,  because  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  spinner  and  fly  of  proper  choice 
represent  to  a remarkable  degree  the  staple  food 
of  the  black  bass:  the  minnow. 

But  choice  of  fly  and  spinner  blades  is  as 
important  to  continued  success  as  is  the  selection 
of  Trout  dry  flies.  Spinners  should  be  of  light 
weight  and  easy  spinning.  Nickel  and  gold  or 
brass  are  standard  in  contrasting  shapes,  with 
preference  going  to  the  gold  blade.  In  the  waters 
where  the  small-mouth  abounds,  the  nickel 
blade  is  often  too  brilliant  and  has  the  tendency 
to  frighten  the  fish.  Of  course  discolored  water 
requires  a bright  flash,  at  which  time  the  nickel 
finish  is  the  best.  Generally,  however,  the  more 
subdued  gold  is  superior  in  clear  water. 

With  reference  to  pattern  selection,  the  small 
No.  0 or  1 double  gold  in  the  plain  oval  shape  is 
excellent.  This  type  seems  to  revolve  not  too 
far  from  the  shank  and  spins  freely,  almost 
without  any  inducement  on  the  part  of  the 
angler. 

Bass  are  not  quite  so  flighty  as  the  Trout,  al- 
though they  often  times  display  a remarkable 
wisdom  when  it  comes  to  evading  the  hook. 
Actually  the  small-mouth  is  a fish  of  notions. 
He  can  be  a riotous  hell-cat  today  while  tomor- 
row he  might  employ  the  tactics  of  complete 
opposition.  It  is  true  and  sentimentally  well 
founded  that  we  prefer  to  characterize  him  as  the 
bulldog  of  inland  waters,  unafraid,  vicious  and  of 
murderous  disposition;  however,  he  is  often  given 
to  such  subtle  habits  that  it  requires  patience  and 
knowledge  to  lure  him  into  striking.  Hit  or  miss, 
cast  and  retrieve  are  hardly  enough  if  such  is 
the  case. 

Analyzing  the  water  to  be  cast  over  and  the 
coverage  along  the  stream  as  well  as  the  boulders 
and  pockets  in  the  creek  itself  will  assist  im- 
measurably. Likewise,  using  the  spinner  and  fly 
wisely  means  more  strikes. 

The  fewest  possible  lures  are  an  advantage. 
This  is  not  determined  through  attempts  for 
economy  or  simplification  of  fly  choice,  rather  is 
it  that  the  angler  will  more  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  the  habitude  of  his  quarry;  will  cast 
more  with  purpose.  Faith  in  advertisements  may 
do  well  in  some  instances,  but  when  it  comes  to 
successful  fishing,  the  angler  need  have  confidence 
in  himself  and  his  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
fish  pursued. 

Therefore,  if  the  beliefs  we  have  held  in  esteem 
(in  regards  the  trout)  are  well  accepted,  is  it  not 
pure  logic  to  assume  the  same  attitudes  with 
respect  to  bass?  I refer  to  the  imitation  of  food 
in  fly  construction.  Here  it  is  not  implied  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “fly”  pertains  to  the 
imitation  of  insect  life,  rather  the  simulation  of 
minnows,  etc. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  common  practice  to  use  a 
full  wing  type  fly  which  was  in  reality  a huge  and 
glorified  wet  fly  of  the  trout  variety.  Most  of 
the  patterns  were  tied  on  No.  1 or  1 /0  hooks.  The 
Lord  Baltimore,  Black  Gnat,  Royal  Coachman, 
Parmacheene  Belle,  Professor  and  White  Miller 
comprised  the  usual  selection.  These  old  flies  were 
and  still  are  good  ones,  but  their  former  popu- 
larity has  decreased  in  favor  of  the  streamer  fly. 

Today  the  bucktail,  hackle  streamer  or  long 
slim  wet  fly  have  become  the  ace-in-the-hole  of 
the  fly  angler.  Only  one  common  error  exists  in 


the  selection  of  these  lures:  invariably  the  angler 
buys  too  large  a streamer.  The  same  pertains  to 
spinners. 

Trout  size  streamers  and  the  smallest  of  spin- 
ners are  unsurpassed  for  small-mouth.  In  fact 
if  the  angler  uses  the  streamer  type  for  trout,  and 
attaches  a spinner  to  this  same  fly,  he  need  look 
no  further  for  a sure-fire  bass  lure.  Actually,  the 
minnows  in  the  average  trout  or  bass  stream  are 
the  same  size,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
both  species  of  fish  in  the  same  waters. 

That  old  discussion  about  whether  a fish 
strikes  a spinner  or  the  fly  is  endless.  My  view- 
point may  not  seem  acceptable,  but  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  spinner  merely  adds  length  and 
activity  to  the  fly  and  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  auxiliary  part  since  it  is  in  such  direct  relation 
with  the  fly  itself;  neither  can  the  fly  be  regarded 
separately.  The  two  are  integral.  This  is  the 
reason  why  one  should  use  care  in  blending  the 
finish  of  the  spinner  with  the  general  shade  of 
the  streamer. 

For  example,  in  the  illustration  consider  the 
size  of  the  streamer  alone.  It  is  really  small  in 
comparison  to  the  so-called  bass  streamers  in 
general  use.  However,  when  the  overall  length 
of  both  spinner  and  streamer  is  noted,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  three  inches.  Do  you  not  think  that 
a three-inch  minnow  is  ample  food  for  even  a 
hungry  bass? 

The  streamer  and  spinner  are  applicable  to  any 
water:  riffle,  slick,  heavy  water  or  pool.  The 
manipulation  is  quite  easy  to  perform,  but  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  water  fished  and  the 
season.  Evening  or  morning  are  most  excellent 
times  for  such  casting.  During  these  hours  the 
small-mouth  move  from  their  haunts  into  the 
shallows,  off  the  weed  beds  or  into  the  head  or  foot 
end  of  a flat  to  feed  on  the  available  minnows, 
crawdads,  frogs,  etc.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
consideration  of  streams  and  rivers.  In  these 
advantageous  feeding  places  one  is  amazed  to 
discover  the  almost  unbelievably  shallow  water 
into  which  a bass  will  cruise  in  pursuit  of  a full 
stomach.  I have  stood  in  water  hardly  above  my 
instep  and  watched  small  mouth  wallow  in  this 
depth,  apparently  not  at  all  concerned  that  their 
dorsal  fins  were  entirely  clear  of  the  water. 

Generally  when  these  fish  are  feeding  on  min- 
nows, there  are  ample  indications  of  this  activity 
— not  necessarily  from  the  swirls  and  lunges  of 
the  bass — but  from  the  nervous  flittering  of  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  fish  leaping  clear  of  the  water. 
One  can  cast  into  this  commotion  and  usually 
receive  one  of  those  jolting,  sub-surface  smashes 
of  which  only  the  small-mouth  is  capable. 

Lure  manipulation  is  not  so  important  when 
the  bass  are  openly  on  the  feed,  since  they  re- 
spond quickly  to  the  very  contact  of  the  lure  on 
the  water.  However,  it  is  common  for  these  same 
fish  to  be  secretive  and  quite  particular.  Specific 
lure  action  is  then  far  more  effective  than  mere 
cast  and  retrieve. 

When  bass  are  of  such  disposition,  the  lure 
should  be  handled  in  lifelike  manner  and  not  too 
near  the  surface.  Logically  enough,  when  not 
chased  by  the  swift  bodied  bass,  minnows  try  to 
remain  out  of  range  of  these  predatory  fellows 
as  much  as  possible  and  seek  the  sanctuaries  of 
rocks  and  foliage.  Likewise  the  spinner  and  fly 
combination  should  be  dropped  easily  and  with- 
out undue  disturbance  into  every  likely  pocket, 
eddy  and  flat.  The  retrieve  can  be  regulated  to 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Whatta  bird’s  nest!  Walt  Davii  of 
Taunton,  Mass,  applies  the  “bar- 
ber’s” method  to  untangle  his 
backlash. 


George  Koeek  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  is  a frequent  competitor  in 
Pennsylvania  tournaments.  The 
completion  of  the  cast  in  the  dis- 
tance plug  event. 


FISHING  CLUB  HOLDS 
TRADITIONAL  TOURNAMENT 

By  WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS,  Sr. 


Interested  spectators  at  the  1941  tourna- 
ment of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club. 


A SWANKY  touring  car  of  modern  design 
rolled  lazily  along  the  macadam  road  that 
led  through  the  rocky  gorge  of  Belmont  Vale  in 
Fairmount  Park.  The  driver,  a matronly  lady, 
but  just  as  modern  as  her  car,  was  enjoying  her 
Sunday  afternoon  drive,  a popular  pastime  in  the 
year  Twenty  B.  R.  (before  rationing).  Turning 
a sharp  curve,  she  suddenly  found  herself  on  the 
broad  plateau,  which,  as  usual,  was  occupied  by 
numerous  groups  of  young  Americans  participat- 
ing in  some  form  of  athletics  ranging  from  base- 
ball to  marbles. 

One  group,  a little  apart  from  the  rest,  at- 
tracted her  attention.  Probably  because  she 
couldn’t  quite  decide  what  they  were  doing  . . . 
strange  looking  clubs  they  were  swinging  around 
in  the  air,  or  were  they?  No,  they  couldn’t  be — 
but  they  certainly  did  look  like  fishing  rods. 
Curiosity  conquered  and  the  swanky  car  pulled 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road  while  the  lone  occupant 
pondered  oyer  the  puzzling  antics  of  that  little 
group.  They  were  certainly  enjoying  themselves 
more  than  any  other  assembly  she  had  ever 
noticed  in  her  many  drives  through  the  park. 


But  how  ridiculous,  there  was  no  water,  and 
certainly  no  fish,  yet  these  men  were  fishing  and 
seemed  to  like  it.  Unable  to  withstand  the  sus- 
pense any  longer  she  called  to  one  of  the  group 
who  was  standing  within  earshot,  “What  on 
earth  are  those  men  fishing  for  out  there  on  the 
plateau?” 

Seeing  an  opportunity  for  a little  fun,  the 
questionee  replied,  “Oh!  They’re  not  really 
fishing.  They’re  just  a group  of  inmates  from 
Blockley  who  used  to  be  fishermen.  We  bring 
’em  out  here,  give  them  fishing  tackle,  and  it 
keeps  ’em  happy.” 

Just  then  a prominent  downtown  attorney, 
with  a luxurious  suite  of  offices  that  would  grace 
the  White  House,  stepped  up  to  the  mark  and 
balanced  himself  for  a distance  cast. 

Genuine  sympathy  showed  in  the  lady’s  eyes 
as  she  addressed  her  adviser:  “What  a shame. 
One  would  never  think  he  was  crazy.” 

At  that  moment  the  announcer  looked  around, 
saw  the  chap  standing  over  by  the  car,  and  called, 
“Hey  John!  It’s  your  turn  to  cast.” 

The  lady  stepped  on  the  accelerator  and  never 


even  looked  over  her  shoulder  till  she  reached 
Strawberry  Mansion. 

All  this  happened  in  the  “turbulent  twenties,” 
when  tournament  casting  was  only  practiced  by 
a minority  group  and  the  public  at  large  knew 
very  little  about  it.  Practical  fishermen  regarded 
casters  as  a group  of  fanatics  who  used  freak 
reels  and  cobweb  lines  that  contributed  nothing 
to  actual  fishing. 

What  a change  in  the  picture  today!  Nearly 
every  fishing  club  has  its  contingent  of  tourna- 
ment enthusiasts  who  spend  their  spare  evenings 
at  the  casting  field  either  shooting  at  the  targets 
or  trying  to  lay  one  out  just  a bit  farther.  Cast- 
ing is  running  a close  race  with  actual  fishing  for 
popularity  and  there  are  few  practical  fishermen 
who  have  not  participated  in  some  tournament. 
It’s  both  fascinating  and  instructive.  The  modern 
angler  knows  that  proper  instructions  on  the 
casting  court  result  in  far  more  pleasure  while 
fishing. 

The  casting  court  has  rightfully  been  called  the 
laboratory  of  the  tackle  manufacturer.  The  days 
or  the  so-called  freak  reels  and  cobweb  lines  are 
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past.  The  reels  and  the  same  lines  are  still  with 
us,  but  they  are  no  longer  freaks.  The  angler  has 
come  to  appreciate  their  value  in  actual  fishing. 
The  light-tackle  outfit  has  outmoded  the  ancient 
windlass  with  its  spool  of  sashcord  that  never 
gave  the  fish  a chance.  Torpedo-tapered  fly 
lines,  once  used  only  in  tournament  casting,  have 
become  universally  popular  for  trout  fishing. 

In  the  surf,  where  the  twelve  or  fifteen  thread 
linen  line  was  once  considered  the  right  line  to 
use,  anglers  are  copying  from  the  tournament 
caster  and  using  a six  thread  or  never  more  than 
a nine  thread  line.  In  the  off-shore  waters  where 
the  large  coastal  game  fish  such  as  the  weakie 
and  the  striper  migrate  for  feeding,  sportsmen 
have  learned  that  they  get  the  greatest  thrill 
with  a three-thread  or  even  a number  twenty -four 
cotton  thread.  Light  tackle  is  here  to  stay,  and 
it  is  definitely  the  result  of  research  work  done 
by  the  tournament  caster  in  an  effort  to  improve 
his  skill. 

With  every  branch  and  style  of  angling  so 
greatly  indebted  to  the  casting  tournament  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  year  1942  has  brought  so 
many  difficulties  that  threaten  to  endanger  its 
very  existence. 

War!  1 ! Gasoline  Rationing!  ! ! Food  Con- 
servation! ! ! Conscription  of  Man  Power!  ! ! 
Seven  day  week  for  defense  workers!  ! ! Shut- 
down on  Tackle  Manufacturing!  ! ! Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Sir  Izaak  Walton  have 
there  been  so  many  agents  working  against  sport 
and  recreation.  Few  people  have  time  for  it.  If 
they  have  the  time,  they  can’t  obtain  the  equip- 
ment. And  when  the  time  and  equipment  are 
available,  the  problem  of  transportation  looms 
up  as  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

These  were  the  problems  that  confronted  the 
directors  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  at  a special 
meeting  recently  called  by  the  president.  At 
first  it  seemed  advisable  to  suspend  all  tourna- 
ments for  the  duration.  Then  a young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Navy,  where  he 
had  just  been  called  from  his  favorite  sport,  stood 


Sup  and  emphatically  stated  that  the  tournament 
should  go  on,  even  if  the  contestants  had  to  walk 
to  the  casting  field. 


Jacob  Busch,  Expert  Dover  Club  Caster,  gave  up  his 
place  on  the  team  to  give  a young  caster  a chance. 


PE.NNSV  L V A N I A 


Clayton  Atwood  of  Ab-A-Da-Ba  Casting  Club  in  action.  He  is  a former  holder  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup*, 
emblematic  of  the  New  England  States  surf  casting  Championship. 


Here  was  the  spirit  that  carries  on  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  expressed  by  a real  sportsman  who 
was  reasonably  certain  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  tournament  himself.  Transportation 
and  Industry  are  the  backbone  of  our  country,  but 
recreation  is  the  stimulant  that  keeps  that  back- 
bone from  degenerating  into  a wishbone.  There’s 
certainly  no  useless  waste  of  material  at  a casting 
tournament  and  the  obstacles  mentioned  above 
are  but  inconveniences  that  would  never  have 
stopped  the  pioneers  of  casting.  Are  we  getting 
soft?  If  sportsmen  want  to  participate  they’ll 
find  a way.  So,  the  decision  was — hold  the 
tournament. 


BIG  BASS  JUMPS  INTO  BOAT  AT 
HULMEVILLE 


Boys  Take  Large  Prize  Ashore 
in  Year’s  Best  Fish  Catch 


Hulmeville  doesn’t  have  anything  resembling  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  if  it  relied  strictly 
upon  transient  summer  vacationists,  trade  would 
be  shooting  skyward  after  last  week.  For  the 
Chamber  would  be  shouting  loud  hurrahs  and 
advertisements  would  lure  fishermen  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Down  in  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  in  the  village 
that  nestles  serenely  between  two  valleys,  the 
bass  don’t  wait  for  lines  to  be  cast  into  the  stream. 
They  simply  commit  outright  suicide  by  leaping 
into  the  boat.  All  you  have  to  do  is  “hold  ’em 
down”  and  pull  your  oars  homeward. 

That’s  an  old  story  about  the  fish  jumping 
into  the  boat.  Travel  agents  in  vacation  resorts 
use  it  quite  often.  But  until  now  it  has  been  just 
another  commercial  adage. 


But  Billy  Jackson  and  Jackie  McCarthy,  two 
Hulmeville  boys,  have  sold  their  story.  Like 
many  other  boys  from  the  town,  they  both  spend 
most  of  their  summer  hours  fishing  or  swimming 
in  the  creek.  All  day  last  Wednesday  they  had 
been  angling  for  a neat  specimen.  During  July 
the  main  objective  in  this  area  is  to  hook  bass, 
recognized  as  the  best  fighting  and  best  tasting 
member  of  the  finny  tribe.  The  two  boys,  how- 
ever, met  with  only  normal  fortune  and  had  to  be 
content  with  a mess  of  fine  sunnies  and  a couple 
of  eels. 

During  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  two  decided 
to  take  a boat  ride  along  the  creek.  Suddenly 
they  heard  a “flop”  in  the  boat.  At  first  a bit 
frightened,  they  soon  regained  enough  composure 
to  hop  on  the  bass  and  hold  it  in  the  boat.  They 
then  put  forth  a dash  to  port,  all  the  while 
beckoning  and  calling  for  assistance  from  those 
along  shore. 

A pinochle  game  known  as  “Cabana”  along 
the  bank  was  broken  up  as  the  participants 
assisted  the  lads  in  lifting  the  fish  from  the  boat. 
After  landing  the  bass  the  men  weighed  it  and 
found  it  to  hit  the  scales  at  5 pounds.  8 ounces. 
And  such  specimens  are  considered  more  than  a 
mere  catch  in  the  slow-moving  waters  of  the 
Neshaminy. 

Down  through  the  years  the  boys  will  en- 
counter great  difficulty  trying  to  tell  the  story. 
Adult  fishermen,  who  were  casting  fancy  lures 
along  the  bank,  gave  up  in  disgust  as  the  boys 
came  to  shore  with  their  prize  and  the  story.  The 
sharp  fins  cut  small  gashes  in  their  hands,  but 
they  still  made  port. 

“Jackie”  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  fish  they 
ever  ate. — Langhorive,  Delaware  Valley  Adviser. 
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Teacher:  “Mose,  don’t  you  ever  take  a bath?” 
Mose:  “Yassum.  Once  in  de  Summah,  an’ 
not  so  often  in  de  Wintah.” 


The  largest  Cod  ever  captured  off  the  New 
England  coast  weighed  211)^  pounds  and  was 
over  six  feet  long.  Codfish  will  eat  anything, 
judging  from  things  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
captured  fish,  such  as  scissors,  oil  cans,  rings, 
rocks,  potato  parings,  corn-cobs,  rubber  and 
leather.  Their  “natural”  diet  consists  of  lobsters, 
shrimp,  mollusks,  small  fishes  and  various  forms 
of  sea  vegetation. 

A Cod  weighing  21  pounds  will  produce 
2,700,000  eggs  in  one  spawning  period — these  are 
so  small  that  it  takes  337,000  of  them  to  fill  a 
quart  pail. 

Scotchman  (at  riding  academy):  “I  wish  to 
rent  a horse.” 

Groom:  “How  long?” 

The  Scotchman:  “The  longest  you’ve  got, 
laddie.  There  be  five  of  us  going.” 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

getting  dark  I was  in  my  boat  house  preparing 
for  a repeat  engagement  with  the  musky.  Just 
above  my  boat  house  in  the  inlet  was  Frank  Hol- 
brook, a very  deaf  blacksmith,  with  a companion 
getting  ready  to  go  bullhead  fishing.  Holbrook 
always  talked  in  a very  loud  voice  as  deaf  people 
are  prone  to  do.  Holbrook’s  companion  re- 
marked, “Bill  Briggs  caught  three  muskies  last 
night.”  To  this  Frank  replied  in  a voice  which 
could  have  been  heard  for  two  blocks,  “Briggs 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  fishing.  He  was 
just  lucky.”  I stayed  in  my  boat  house  until 
Frank  and  his  companion  had  passed  out  into 
the  lake,  not  wanting  to  embarrass  him  by  letting 
him  know  that  I had  overheard  his  observation. 
Whenever  I am  inclined  to  feel  cocky  and  swelled 
up  over  my  many  exciting  experiences  with  the 
old  muskellunge  I remember  the  words  of  the 
deaf  blacksmith,  and  feel  indebted  to  him  for  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  putting  me  in  my 
place.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  recollection  of 
these  words  have  a tendency  to  reduce  an  en- 
larged ego. 

For  many  years  the  sportsmen  of  New  York 
have  realized  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
muskellunge  in  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus 
Counties  as  a wonderful  source  of  sport.  Its 
popularity  over  the  years  has  resulted  in  drastic 
depletion  of  this  noble  game  fish  in  spite  of  the 
artificial  propagation  that  is  carried  on  at  Bemus 
Point  on  Chautauqua  Lake.  Fortunately  the 
legislators  and  sportsmen  succeeded  in  passing 
an  entirely  new  law  designed  to  conserve  and 
build  up  this  important  resource. 

Some  consider  the  muskellunge  a vicious  killer, 
therefore  a menace  to  fish  life  in  inland  waters. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  deny  this  score  against 


GIVE  HIM  TIME 

His  first  day  on  the  job,  the  colored  hallboy 
dashed  excitedly  up  to  the  register  desk. 

“De  man  in  room  seben  has  done  hung 
himself!” 

Clerk:  “Hanged  himself?  Did  you  cut  him 
down?” 

Hall  Boy:  “No,  sah!  He  ain’t  dead  yet!” 


Doctor:  “What  is  this  jumble  of  numbers 
stamped  on  your  back?” 

Patient:  “That’s  the  license  number  of  my  car, 
Doctor.  My  wife  ran  into  me  the  other  day  while 
I was  opening  the  garage  doors  for  her.” 


Schoolmaster:  “This  makes  the  fifth  time  I 
have  punished  you  this  week.  What  have  you  to 
say?” 

Youth:  “I’m  glad  it’s  Friday,  sir.” 


Along  with  needles  and  pins,  cigarettes  and 
chewing  gum,  sardines  are  sold  one  at  a time  in 
China.  This  is  because  few  persons  can  afford  to 
buy  a whole  can  of  the  sea  food. 


the  musky.  A fish  to  attain  its  size  must  take  a 
great  toll.  This  is  the  trait  of  most  species  of 
fish.  I doubt  if  the  musky  according  to  its  size 
takes  a heavier  toll  than  smaller  species.  Let 
us  score  a point  in  favor  of  the  musky.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  carp  is  the  most  prolific  fish. 
From  the  time  it  spawns,  through  the  fry 
fingerling  stage,  and  up  to  six  inches,  it  fur- 
nishes a source  of  food  to  many  other  fish. 
Then  the  musky  steps  into  the  picture,  and  any- 
thing up  to  12  or  14  inches  is  grist  for  his  mill. 
He  is  helping  to  maintain  a balance  which  is  of 
vital  importance  in  all  waters. 

“Hats  off  to  you  Grand  Old  Warrior,  Mr. 
Muskellunge.  You  have  many  friends  that  are 
ready  to  go  off  the  deep  end  in  your  support. 
Here  is  hoping  that  you  may  survive  to  bust 
tackle  and  furnish  thrills  to  the  angling  fraternity 
for  generations  to  come.” 


Although  exact  figures  are  lacking,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  30  fish,  6 inches  long,  will 
result  from  every  hundred  eggs  taken  into  trout 
hatcheries.  The  great  majority  of  the  70  fish 
that  fall  by  the  poolside  are  sacrificed  to  various 
diseases  about  which  fishery  biologists  confess 
they  really  know  little. 

As  man  has  his  “great  white  plague”  so  the 
salmon  and  trout  have  their  “great  red  plague” 
— forunculosis — of  all  scourges  the  one  most 
dreaded  by  hatchery  men.  Supposedly  introduced 
into  the  western  hemisphere  on  brown  trout  from 
Germany  some  50  years  ago,  this  disease,  which 
is  analogous  to  human  blood  poisoning,  has 
spread  throughout  the  trout  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Today  it  unquestionably 
threatens  the  entire  system  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  salmon  and  trout. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  FROM  W.  P. 
WALTON,  HYATTSVILLE,  MD. 

Concerning  Lamprey  Eels 

As  a piscatorial  victim  of  gas  rationing,  doomed 
to  local,  extremely  local  angling,  I gaze  with 
longing  eyes  on  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  in 
the  very  interesting  July  number  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  I was  considerably  interested 
to  note  on  page  19  of  this  issue  the  photo  of  an 
adult  lamprey  attached  to  a carp.  This  led  me 
to  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  know  that 
young  lampreys  make  the  finest  of  baits  for  both 
wall-eyed  pike  and  small-mouth  bass  in  some 
Pennsylvania  Streams.  From  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  upper  Delaware  River  I know 
that  local  anglers  in  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties 
have  used  them  for  bait  these  many  years. 

This  is  the  sea  lamprey,  Petromyzon  Marinas, 
and  it  is  not  related  to  the  true  eels  as  it  has  no 
bony  skeleton  whatsoever  and  is  regarded  by 
ichthyologists  as  a very  low  form  of  fishlike 
creature  entirely  distinct  from  the  true  or  bony 
fishes.  This  lamprey  lives  normally  in  the  ocean, 
but  when  ready  to  spawn  it  ascends  rivers,  pene- 
trating far  up  small  tributaries,  which  behavior 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  exhibited  by  the  true 
eels.  Before  spawning  it  excavates  a shallow  pit 
in  the  pebbly  stream  bed  which  it  fills  to  over- 
flowing with  chunks  or  pebbles.  Those  pebbles 
are  transported  in  the  sactorial  mouth  of  the 
lamprey  even  though  the  largest  of  them  may  be 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist.  This  nest  then  consists 
of  about  a bushel  of  pebbles  in  rough,  3 sided 
pyramidal  shape  with  base  downstream.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  voids  between  the 
stones. 

I observed  in  April  of  this  year,  while  trout 
fishing  in  a nearby  stream,  a pair  of  large  lam- 
preys engaged  in  this  operation.  According  to 
George  Brown  Goode,  the  lampreys  when 
hatched,  burrow  immediately  into  the  mud  or 
sand  and  it  takes  them  from  4 to  5 years  to  be- 
come mature  enough  to  migrate  seaward.  These 
young  lampreys  are  tough,  rubbery,  tenacious  of 
life,  and  completely  blind,  their  eyes  being 
hidden  beneath  the  skin.  The  nature  of  their 
food  at  this  stage  has,  I believe,  not  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained  but  is  thought  to  consist  of 
larval  insects,  crustations,  and  worms.  On  the 
upper  Delaware,  they  are  dug  from  mud  and 
sand  banks  in  the  river  with  an  ordinary  garden 
fork.  At  this  time  they  are  from  6 to  9 inches 
long  and  are  a favorite  bait  for  game  fish. 

This  bait  is  fished  by  hooking  it  through  the 
lips  and  either  trolling  or  casting  it  into  deep 
eddies.  When  the  fish  takes  the  bait  it  is  al- 
lowed to  run  and  time  is  given  for  it  to  gorge  the 
bait  before  the  strike  is  made.  It  would  aid  in 
the  control  of  this  predatory  creature  if  it  were 
more  generally  used  as  bait  by  anglers. 

Perhaps  too,  some  of  you  readers  would  care 
to  try  the  adult  lampreys  as  food  for  they  are 
not  only  edible  but  very  good  indeed.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  them  as  a 
delicacy,  and  in  the  1870’s  thousands  of  pounds 
of  lampreys  were  caught  by  farmers  living  along 
the  Connecticut  River  and  salted  down  in  strong 
brine  to  be  used  as  winter  food.  I have  eaten 
lamprey  and  consider  it  excellent  food.  The 
flesh  is  grayish  white,  firm  and  not  so  oily  as  the 
true  eel.  The  lamprey  seems  not  to  have  quite 
the  remarkable  ability  to  travel  as  the  true  eel 
for  it  is  stopped  effectively  by  comparatively 
low  dams.  The  true  eel,  however,  seems  some- 
how able  to  get  around  almost  any  such  ob- 
struction, perhaps  by  traveling  on  land  on  wet 
nights. 

I hope  these  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Angler. 


fcptKftfe  JLwe  Li  Bmuf 
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PRESERVE  THOSE  TROPHIES 

Simple,  Inexpensive  Home  Taxidermy 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


THE  following  information  is  the  result  of 
numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  received 
in  regard  to  the  preserving  and  mounting  of  fish 
heads.  There  is  an  easy,  cheap  procedure  yet 
the  results  are  good,  once  the  simple  little  tricks 
are  known.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  these 
heads  are  not  mounted,  rather  in  this  process 
they  are  mummified. 

About  eight  years  ago  an  advertisement  by  the 
D-Flo  Chemical  Co.  of  1225  Izard  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  of  a preservative  fluid  made  specially 
to  preserve  fish  heads  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  fluid  is  called  D-Flo. 

After  receiving  one  pint  of  this  liquid,  experi- 
ments were  conducted,  discoveries  were  made, 
and  some  fairly  decent  jobs  resulted.  Since  that 
time  D-Flo  has  been  secured  by  the  quart  and 
some  300  heads  have  been  preserved  and  mounted 
on  shields  and  plaques.  Beside  my  own  collec- 
tion many  adorn  the  dens  of  friends  and  fishing 
companions.  In  fact  a display  of  some  of  these 
heads  from  exceptionally  fine  bass,  trout,  wall- 
eyes, and  pickerel  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  along 
with  practical  fishing  lures  and  flies,  was  on 
exhibit  at  the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg  for 
over  one  month  last  summer.  This  is  mentioned 
because  it  demonstrates  that  the  resultant  effect 
is  not  bad  at  all. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
fish  properly.  This  is  done  according  to  the  type 
of  mount  desired.  If  it  is  desirable  to  flatten  the 
gill  covers  out  on  the  board  or  shield  and  have 
the  mouth  of  the  fish  open  then  the  head  is  cut 
off  about  M of  an  inch  back  of  the  point  where 
the  gills  are  attached  to  the  neck  and  it  is  cut 
diagonally  from  that  point  on  the  back  toward 
the  end  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  will  make  the 
head  stand  out  from  the  board  with  the  mouth 
pointing  downward. 

The  gills  are  removed  from  the  head.  The 
flesh  and  eyes  are  not  touched.  Paint  the  head 
inside  and  out  with  D-Flo. 

Then  inject  the  head  thoroughly  with  D-Flo 
by  means  of  hypodermics.  Shoot  some  in  the 
cheeks  from  the  front  and  some  in  the  fleshy 
part  beside  the  backbone  from  the  back. 

Permit  it  to  dry  for  about  3 days.  During  this 
period  blowflies  will  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
head,  and  their  larva,  maggots,  will  get  into  the 
head  if  it  is  not  protected  by  cheese  cloth  or  a 
box.  Maggots  will  not  ruin  a head,  however, 
they  do  leave  a peculiar,  leathery  odor  which, 
although  not  foul,  is  certainly  not  desirable. 
When  the  heads  were  infested  with  maggots  I 
knocked  off  as  many  as  possible  then  placed  the 
head  over  an  ant  hill  and  permitted  the  ants  to 
take  care  of  the  rest.  This,  however,  was  not 
rsl  satisfactory.  It  is  better  to  prevent  maggots  en- 
tirely by  keeping  the  blowflies  away. 


One  pint  of  D-Flo  will  preserve  at  least  half  a 
dozen  heads  depending  upon  their  size.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  secure  this  fluid  in  two  bottles. 
Use  one  bottle  for  the  needles  and  the  other  for 
the  brush.  If  one  bottle  is  used  for  both  the 
needles  and  the  brush  some  slime  and  dirt  from 
the  fish  will  get  into  the  fluid  from  the  brush  and 
clog  the  needles. 

About  three  days  after  the  head  has  been 
treated  in  this  manner  it  will  begin  to  dry  and  the 
eyes  will  sink.  Carefully  inject  a needle  in  each 
eye  so  that  the  point  is  within  the  eyeball  and  so 
that  it  does  not  pierce  the  opposite  side  of  the 
eye  ball.  This  injection  should  be  made  at  the 
edge  of  the  eye  so  that  the  needles  point  toward 
the  ground.  Fill  the  syringe  about  half  full  of 
D-FIo,  attach  it  to  the  needle  in  the  eye  of  the 
fish,  and  inflate  the  eye.  It  will  immediately  pop 
out  to  its  original  convex  shape  and  position. 
If  everything  goes  well  it  will  stay  in  that  position 
permanently  and  eventually  it  will  look  per- 
fectly normal  and  more  natural  than  glass  eyes. 
It  is  best  to  detach  the  syringe  from  the  needles 
and  leave  the  needles  lodged  in  the  eyeballs. 
In  this  way  the  chemical  will  not  leak  out  so 
easily,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  squirt  more 
liquid  into  the  eyes  a day  or  two  later. 

If  this  operation  is  completed  before  the  eye 
has  dried  sufficiently,  the  eye  will  again  sink  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  again  completely  inflate 
it  and  make  it  remain  in  the  proper  position.  It 
is  better  to  inject  the  eye  when  it  appears  to  be 
too  late  rather  than  too  early  in  the  game.  The 
eyes  of  muskie,  pike,  walleyes,  and  bass  can  be 
made  to  look  perfectly  natural.  Trout  eyes  for 
some  reason  are  a tougher  proposition,  possibly 
because  the  eye  tissue  is  not  as  sturdy  as  that  of 
the  forementioned. 

After  the  head  has  dried  thoroughly,  varnish 
it.  It  does  not  require  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks  for  most  of  the  moisture  to  have  disap- 
peared. If  the  varnish  is  applied  before  the  head 
is  ready  mildew  will  set  in  under  the  coat  of  var- 
nish making  ugly  light-colored  marks.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  application  of  the  varnish, 
the  natural  colors  of  the  fish  again  appear  in- 
cluding the  iris  of  the  eyes. 

If  you  care  to  mount  the  fish  so  that  the  front 
fins  are  attached  it  must  be  cut  off  well  back  of 
the  head.  In  the  case  of  bass  it  is  possible  to  in- 
clude several  spines  of  dorsal  fin.  That  will  in- 
clude approximately  the  front  quarter  of  the  fish. 

Do  not  remove  anything  but  the  organs.  The 
D-Flo  will  take  care  of  the  gills.  Here  again 
paint  the  head  throughly  inside  and  out  with  the 
preservative.  Now  place  a large  cork  or  round 
piece  of  wood  in  the  gullet  from  the  rear  so  that 
the  neck  is  distended.  This  remains  in  that 
position  until  the  head  is  dry.  Inject  thoroughly 


Baird  Hershey,  State  Taxidermist,  examines  mum- 
mified heads  which  were  placed  on  exhibit  at  the 
Capitol. 


and  place  the  head  in  a position  so  that  the  nose 
is  pointing  skyward. 

Construct  a small  make-shift  frame  over  the 
fish.  Tie  a string  from  the  frame  to  the  tip  of 
the  lower  jaw  so  that  the  head  will  be  held  in 
place.  The  easiest  way  is  to  make  a small  slit 
through  the  end  of  the  jaw,  thread  the  string 
through  this  hole,  just  as  fish  are  often  placed  on 
stringers.  The  jaw  can  be  closed  completely  by 
tying  the  mouth  closed,  or  it  can  be  propped 
open  as  wide  as  is  desired. 

Suspend  two  more  strings  from  the  frame  so 
they  come  right  down  to  the  fins.  To  the  end 
of  these  strings  attach  paper  clips.  Fasten  these 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Heads  mummified  the  D-Flo  way  by  the  writer. 
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Young  America  must  play,  too.  A lot  of  boys  and  girls  like  to  take  a crack  at  fishing  at  times  and  they  make  up  the  great  army  of  Pennsylvania’s  unlicensed 
flahermen.  To  afford  them  greater  sport  and  considerable  convenience  the  city  of  Allentown  opened  a pond  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  under.  The  City 
Fathers  and  the  Lehigh  County  Sportsmen  brought  about  the  opening  of  the  Union  Terrace  Pool.  The  Fish  Commission  netted  a truck  load  of  carp  from 

Pymatuning  and  redistributed  them  in  the  Allentown  Paradise. 


to  the  fins  and  adjust  the  strings  so  that  the  fins 
are  held  in  the  desired  position.  Cover  the  head 
with  mosquito  netting  to  protect  it  from  the 
blowflies.  When  the  eyes  have  sunken  and 
started  to  dry,  blow  them  up  again  with  injec- 
tions. You  can  now  forget  about  the  head  for 
about  a month. 

There  will  be  shrinkage  of  skin  in  the  neck 
where  the  head  was  cut  from  the  body.  Some  of 
this  can  be  straightened  perfectly  by  tapping  a 
series  of  thin,  flat  wooden  wedges  between  the 
skin  and  the  mummified  flesh.  Wedges  made 
from  pieces  of  a cigar  box  are  ideal.  They  will 
remain  lodged  in  the  head  permanently. 

After  the  head  has  been  shined  up  with  var- 
nish it  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  board.  Fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  trim  the  back  of  the 
head  with  a sharp  knife  so  that  it  will  fit  snuggly 
against  the  board. 

Drill  a hole  in  the  board  directly  behind  the 
spot  where  the  backbone  will  touch  the  board. 
Fasten  the  head  to  the  board  with  a long  screw 
which  goes  through  the  hole  in  the  board,  and 
the  screw  is  fastened  right  through  the  center  of 
the  backbone  of  the  fish. 

If  a fish  head  has  been  frozen  it  can  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  upon  thawing,  however,  the 


eye  skin  or  tissue  has  changed  so  that  the 
eyes  will  not  blow  out  or  expand  without  ruptur- 
ing. One  head  which  was  mounted  had  been 
frozen  for  over  a year  yet  it  turned  out  fairly  well. 

Inexpensive  shields  and  plaques  were  secured 
from  a lumber  company.  Black  walnut  and 
shellacked  plyboard  make  nice  jobs.  If  a pattern 
of  a shield  is  sketched  on  paper,  a board  can  be 
cut  to  any  size  of  like  proportions. 

When  the  first  several  attempts  at  this  home- 
spun  taxidermy  proved  reasonably  satisfactory 
the  practice  was  continued.  All  the  good  tro- 
phies taken  since  that  time  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner.  Many  friends  have  brought  heads 
around  to  have  them  “fixed,”  and  what  is  more, 
the  same  fellows  have  returned  with  other  heads 
which  proves  the  result  is  acceptable. 

With  the  proper  equipment  and  a little 
patience  anyone  can  mount  the  head  of  one  of 
his  big  ones  that  did  not  get  away.  Probably 
improvements  and  new  kinks  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  individual  which  would  be  improve- 
ments over  my  crude  method. 

There  is  a certain  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
the  possession  of  such  trophies  and  they  are  a 
wonderful  memory  refresher  of  highlights  of 
those  enjoyable  bygone  days. 


SOME  SHOT! 

Si:  “Yes,  sir,  Zeke,  as  sure  as  I sit  here  now, 
I shot  that  old  double-barrel  in  that  flock  of 
ducks,  and  I brung  down  five  of  them.” 

Zeke  (unconcernedly):  “Didn’t  I ever  tell  you 
about  me  hunting  frogs  the  other  night;  fired  at 
one,  then  500  croaked?” 


To  enable  a fish  to  glide  easily  along  in  the 
water,  its  body  is  covered  with  a slimy  mucous 
which  is  being  constantly  poured  out  in  large 
quantities  by  special  glands  situated  in  the 
epidermis.  This  mucous  makes  the  body  of  the 
fish  slippery  and  also  minimizes  friction  with 
the  surrounding  water. 


PROOF 

Counsel  (to  the  police  witness):  “But  if  a man 
is  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  i 
road,  that  does  not  prove  he  is  drunk.” 

Policeman:  “No  sir,  it  does  not.  But  this  one 
was  trying  to  roll  up  the  yellow  traffic  line.” 


“What  d’ya  say,  Jim,  we  get  our  wives  to- 
gether, tonight  and  have  a big  time?” 

“Okay  by  me,  Joe,  where’ll  we  leave  ’em?” 
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Sammy  Paules,  park  police,  demonstrates  the  proper  technique  in  baiting  Billy  Grube,  youngest  fisherman,  age  3Vi,  admires  the  two  carp  caught  by 
a hook  to  Albert  Schutt  at  the  Union  Terrace  Pool.  Kenneth  Bolt  at  the  grand  opening. 


PLUGGING  FOR  BIG -MOUTHS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

proached  within  about  15  feet  of  the  bass,  old 
bronze-back  took  notice.  Slowly  be  moved  away 
from  the  nest  about  10  feet  then  he  shot  into  the 
carp.  Water  swirled  and  mud  flew  as  every  carp 
turned  tail  and  darted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
big  water.  The  bailiwick  of  Mr.  Bass  was  no 
place  for  them. 

Let’s  get  back  to  our  chief  interest,  how  to  get 
our  hooks  into  some  fish.  The  vision  of  a bass  is 
greatly  limited  in  muddy  water.  This  means 
that  the  lure  must  come  very  close  to  the  fish  in 
order  that  the  quarry  is  conscious  of  its  presence. 
A lure  may  travel  over  a bass  without  even  be- 
ing noticed  by  the  fish.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  fish  at  the  right  level  or  depth,  and  the 
proper  level  in  a muddy  pond  is  just  above  the 
bottom  where  the  bass  are  situated. 

It  s a decided  advantage  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible  with  each  cast.  In  clear 
water  it  is  usually  much  better  to  cast  into  hot 
spots  and  much  of  the  time  these  targets  may  be 
aear  at  hand.  In  the  muddy  pond  much  of  the 
casting  is  blind  work,  for  the  hot  spots  are  hidden. 
If  you  can  reach  out  125  feet  or  more  in  the  dirty 
1 water  it  pays  dividends  in  the  form  of  more 
strikes. 

Several  of  us  have  been  in  a fine  position  to 
study  the  effects  of  mud  on  the  vision  of  bass. 
At  home  there  are  two  good  springs  and  from 
ime  to  time  we  bring  back  alive  some  native 
jass  and  hold  them  in  one  of  the  open  springs. 
If  the  spring  is  made  very  muddy  before  the 
oass  are  released  they  aimlessly  cruise  around 


with  the  tops  of  their  tails  and  the  dorsal  fins 
sticking  out  of  water.  They  cannot  see  where 
they  are  going,  and  they  cannot  see  your  hand 
right  in  front  of  their  very  noses.  It  is  a simple 
matter  to  catch  them  with  your  hands.  If  the 
spring  is  only  moderately  muddy,  so  that  it  is 
just  possible  to  see  an  object  submerged  in  four 


Who  says  big  trout  won’t  take  small  flies?  Robert 
Ellinberger  of  Punxsutawney  caught  this  fine 
brownie  on  a No.  20  wet  fly. 


to  eight  inches  of  water,  the  bass  can  see  a little 
They  immediately  look  for  hiding  places.  If  you 
move  your  hand  toward  them  they  see  it  ap- 
proaching and  get  away.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  grab  them.  If  the  [spring  is  clear  when 
the  fish  are  released  they  immediately  dart  to 
the  nearest  cover  and  remain  there  motionless. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  catch  them  by 
hand. 

If  you  would  sneak  up  to  the  spring  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  when  it  is  clear,  then  startle  the  bass, 
they  would  shoot  for  cover  and  immediately  be- 
gin to  change  color.  They  brighten  in  color  and 
assume  a mottled  appearance  similar  to  that  at 
spawning  time.  If  a bass  is  scared  “light”  by 
the  very  sight  of  a man,  what  chance  would  a 
fisherman  have  of  catching  one  which  knew  of 
his  presence  or  even  suspected  it?  This  emotional 
reaction  and  change  of  appearance  was  dem- 
onstrated to  Fred  Everett,  the  great  nature 
artist,  and  it  interested  him  very  much. 

From  our  little  experiments  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  vision  of  bass  will  penetrate 
water  to  just  about  the  same  extent  as  human 
vision  when  looking  down  through  water.  If 
this  assumption  is  correct  then  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  lure  very  close  to  the  bass  of  muddy 
water  assumes  great  importance.  After  all 
muddy  water  is  simply  water  in  which  particles 
of  dirt  are  suspended  and  it  stands  to  reason  no 
eye  can  penetrate  this  after  the  dirt  reaches  a 
certain  density. 

Frequently  men  have  been  seen  plugging 
these  dirty  ponds  who  did  not  get  their  lures 
down  deep  enough  and,  as  a result,  they  got  nary 
( Continued  on  next  Page ) 
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Early  season  catches  on  Lake  Gordon  made  by  Ray  Bennett  and  John  Rolmberger  of  Philadelphia  and  Charles  Carr,  Maayunk. 


PLUGGING  FOR  BIG-MOUTHS 

(Continued from  Page  17) 
a strike.  At  the  same  time,  the  fishing  was  good 
for  those  who  were  fishing  at  the  proper  level. 
So  we  are  convinced  that  the  trick  in  dirty  pond 
fishing  is  to  get  the  lure  very  close  to  the  bass, 
which  means  a deep  retrieve. 

Bass  which  are  not  moving  around  or  chasing 
food  stay  very  close  to  the  bottom  in  a shallow 
pond  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Practically  all 
such  ponds  are  fed  by  springs  and  some  have 
small  spring  holes.  The  surface  temperature  on 
a hot  summer  day  may  be  85°  Fahrenheit  but  the 
temperature  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  will 
probably  be  20°  less.  The  mud  actually  feels 
cool  to  the  hands  and  feet.  Sometimes  we  mar- 
vel at  the  ability  of  bass  to  thrive  in  hot  “soupy” 
water  but  I wonder  if  they  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  this  element,  and  there  is  usually  escape. 

There  is  a very  fishy  spot  around  a small  patch 
of  rushes  which  protrude  above  the  surface  of  a 
certain  mud  pond.  As  fast  as  any  bass  are 
caught  from  here  others  seem  to  take  their 
places  and  collect  at  this  bit  of  cover.  Assum- 
ing that  there  were  some  bass  around  this  patch, 
a friend  and  I one  day  decided  to  experiment 
with  them. 

We  recalled  the  theory  of  an  excellent  live 
bait  fisherman.  He  believes  that  a crab  is  a very 
effective  bait  when  the  hooked  crab  digs  itself 
into  the  mud  just  as  a normal  crab  would  do. 
Bass  understand  that  tell-tale  hole  or  bulge  and 
will  dig  into  the  mud  after  the  crab.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  most  effective  method  of  fishing 
a helgramite  in  a stream  is  to  drop  the  helgramite 
over  a submerged  rock  and  permit  it  to  cling  to 
the  side  or  crawl  around  the  rock.  In  other  words, 
he  tries  to  imitate  the  natural  with  the  natural. 

With  his  idea  in  mind  we  decided  to  drag 
a single  hook  lure  through  the  mud  instead  of  re- 


trieving it  about  the  mud  at  this  particular  hot 
spot.  It  was  slow  fishing  but  we  made  the  little 
lure  “crawl”  on  the  bottom — literally  right 
through  the  mud.  The  ultimate  result,  after  a 
few  casts,  was  a 2 lb.  big-mouth.  This  is  not  a 
recommended  method  of  fishing  because  of 
obvious  disadvantages,  but  it  was  merely  an 
experiment. 

There  is  a very  hard  fished  piece  of  muddy 
water  almost  within  the  city  limits  of  Harris- 
burg called  Wildwood  Lake.  One  day  while 


fishing  there  my  plug  became  entangled  in  a sub- 
merged log.  I jiggled  it  in  vain  to  try  to  dis- 
lodge it.  I walked  along  the  bank  to  get  a differ- 
ent angle  then  jiggled  it  some  more.  All  at  once 
the  lure  was  loose  and  there  was  a weight  on  it 
which  felt  as  though  a limb  had  broken  from  the 
main  snag.  Suddenly  a large  bass  jumped  out 
of  the  water  and  threw  the  plug.  Undoubtedly 
the  fish  had  taken  a position  by  the  log.  When  I 
tried  to  dislodge  the  plug  it  moved  and  appeared 
to  be  something  alive  to  the  fish.  The  bass  in 


Spatterdock  thrives  in  ponds  that  are  perpetually  muddy. 
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turn  picked  it  off  the  log,  mouthed  it  £ts  I started 
the  retrieve,  then  when  it  felt  hard  and  un- 
natural the  startled  fish  jumped  and  expelled  it. 
He  had  no  trouble  unloading  it  because  the 
hooks  had  not  been  set  over  the  barbs. 

The  choice  of  lures  is  important.  I have  three 
pets  for  muddy  pond  bass  fishing  which  are  con- 
sidered indispensable;  they  are  sinking  lures. 
If  I were  denied  the  use  of  them  this  environ- 
ment would  loose  much  of  its  appeal. 

The  one,  which  is  probably  the  king  pin,  was 
designed  in  Texas  by  a practical  fellow  for 
southern,  large-mouth  bass,  and  it  is  called 
Mack’s  Minno-Bug.  It  is  a compact,  weighted 
bucktail  and  spinner  which  is  available  in  a wide 
variety  of  color  combinations. 

Hair  in  water  moves;  it  has  a “breathing” 
action.  It  may  be  imagination  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  bucktail  lures  and  flies  for  trout  and 
bass  are  more  effective  if  a little  oil,  such  as  reel 
oil,  is  rubbed  on  the  hair.  This  gives  it  addi- 
tional life  and  luster. 

Yellow  and  black  or  the  combination  of  the 
two  show  up  best  in  muddy  water.  It  is  advis- 
able to  keep  the  spinner  very  shiny.  This 
“Minno-Bug”  is  equipped  with  a single  hook, 
hook  point  up,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  weedless  lures  on  the  market.  Big-mouth 
bass  are  partial  to  the  bucktail  and  spinner  com- 
bination particularly  when  it  is  a compact  rig. 
This  lure  is  nice  to  handle  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
trol its  depth.  When  something  more  effective 
and  more.pleasant  to  use  is  designed  I hope  to  get 
in  on  it. 

Lure  number  2 is  a wobbling  spoon  called 
the  “Sun  Spot  Spoon.”  The  bottom  or  convex 
side  is  metal  with  large  holes  in  it,  but  the  top  or 
concave  side  is  made  of  a semi-transparent 
plastic.  The  construction  is  such  that  it  gives  the 
effect  of  a metal  spoon  with  colored  windows. 
The  two  combinations  I like  best  are  chrome 
with  yellow  and  gold  colored  meted  with  red. 

The  spoon  is  about  1%  inches  in  length  and  % 
of  an  inch  in  width.  As  it  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturer it  is  too  light  to  cast  high,  wide,  and 
handsome  but  it  is  a rather  simple  matter  to 
eliminate  this  trouble.  Cut  out  a piece  of  flat 
babbit  so  that  it  is  about  half  an  inch  square  and 
% of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  a small  V-shaped  groove 
down  the  middle  and  trim  and  bend  the  lead  to 
fit  the  spoon.  Unscrew  the  hook  and  insert  the 
lead  right  under  it  then  replace  the  hook.  Be 
careful  not  to  exert  too  much  pressure  when 
tightening  the  screw  or  the  head  may  twist  off. 
In  this  way  the  individual  can  weight  the  spoon 
to  suit  himself. 

It  is  important  to  fish  this  spoon  slowly.  It 
will  wobble,  not  revolve  at  a low  rate  of  speed.  A 
slow  moving,  deep  running  lure  is  the  ticket  for 
muddy  water  bass.  On  some  occasions  big-mouth 
bass  have  taken  this  lure  so  deeply  that  it  hooked 
around  one  of  the  ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  gill  and 
never  penetrated  the  flesh  or  drew  any  blood. 
When  fish  are  hooked  this  way  then  carefully  re- 
leased for  future  reference  they  are  not  injured. 
This  was  proved  by  taking  several  such  fish  home 
to  the  spring  where  their  physical  condition 
could  be  observed. 

The  third  muddy  water  big-mouth  lure  is  the 
well  established  midget  spinner  or  pumpkin  seed 
which  was  popularized  in  Southern  Central 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a small  underwater  lure 
with  a propeller  fore  and  aft,  which  revolve  in 
opposite  directions.  This  lure  can  undoubtedly 
be  heard  as  well  as  seen  by  the  bass.  It  probably 
is  as  effective  as  either  of  the  other  two  in  this 
environment  but  it  has  one  disadvantage.  The 
hooks  foul  in  vegetation  and  other  obstacles  so 
that  it  is  limited  in  the  places  where  it  can  be 
fished. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  to  fish  in  the  weeds  with  a 
single  hook  lure  as  compared  to  a tri-hook  affair. 


As  far  as  hooking  and  holding  is  concerned  one 
good  sharp  single  hook  with  a good  barb  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  fishing  in 
the  muddy  ponds  is  more  dependable  than  that 
in  the  clear  waters.  There  is  one  such  place  that 
I have  frequented  several  dozen  times  and  never 
once  have  I come  away  from  there  strikeless  or 
without  having  caught  at  least  one.  This  is 
mentioned  because  it  is  absolutely  the  only  place 
and  the  only  kind  of  fish  which  has  treated  me  so 
royally.  Any  and  all  other  waters  with  large- 
mouth  bass  and  other  game  fish  have  produced 
“horse  collars.”  Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the 
shiny  record  in  this  pond  will  be  rudely  blotted. 

There  is  one  time  of  year  when  the  muddy 
pond  undergoes  a transformation.  That  is  in  the 
fall  after  some  heavy  frosts.  The  carp  slow  up 
and  become  inactive  before  the  big-mouth  bass 
sign  off  for  the  season.  As  a result,  the  water 
clears.  The  frost  kills  the  weeds  and  the  sterns  de- 
cay and  become  mushy.  If  a hook  tangles  in  the 
weeds  they  readily  tear  and  can  be  jerked  free  of 
the  hook  during  the  retrieve.  The  finest  fishing 
of  the  year  takes  place  during  this  period  which 
may  be  over  one  week  in  duration.  At  this  time 
it  is  not  necessary  to  scrape  the  bottom  with 
ones  lures. 

Even  the  most  unattractive  muddy  ponds 
have  their  merits.  If  there  is  such  a mud  hole 
within  reach,  respect  it,  for  beneath  that  shiny 
brown  surface  there  may  be  something  which  is 
as  good  as  gold. 


PLAN  OREGON  STREAM  SURVEY 

Plans  for  a 4-year  survey  of  waters  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  use  of  the  Clackamas  fiiver  as 
an  experimental  and  demonstration  area  for 
fishery-management  practices  have  just  been 
completed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
State  Game  Commission. 

Under  the  program  formulated  as  part  of  the 
national  conservation  activities  of  the  Service, 
a survey  will  be  made  in  1941  of  the  Rogue  River 
and  as  many  of  its  tributary  lakes  and  streams 
as  possible,  while  in  1942  the  lakes  and  streams  in 
northeastern  Oregon,  specifically  in  the  Wallows 
and  Whitman  National  Forests,  will  be  surveyed. 
Surveys  during  1943  will  be  confined  to  coastal 
lakes  and  streams,  and  in  1944  waters  in  the 
south-central  part  of  the  State  will  be  surveyed 
by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

The  Clackamas  River  Study  calls  for  intensive 
long-term  research  to  determine  the  effectiveness 


Dr.  L.  P.  Fleming  of  Ardmore  with  his  first  bass  of 
the  season. 


of  best-known  fishery  management  practices  and 
procedures.  An  area  has  been  located  and  sur- 
veyed on  the  upper  river  where  control  can  be 
exercised  and  complete  catch  records  obtained. 
Thus,  the  experts  will  be  able  to  check  the  effec- 
tiveness of  planting  methods,  size  and  species  of 
trout  planted,  and  legal  restrictive  measures 
placed  into  effect. 


A Kansas  City  man  visited  his  creditor  the 
other  day  and  asked,  “Are  you  worried  about 
whether  I can  meet  my  note  next  month?” 

“Yes,  I am,”  confessed  the  creditor. 

“Good,”  said  the  client.  “That’s  what  I’m 
paying  you  six  per  cent  for.” 


Warden  Ross  Bailey  giving  fly  casting  instructions  at  the  Wilderness  Boy  Scout  Camp  near  Ludlow. 
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This  S-lb.  Juniata  wall-eye  took  a midge-oreno  cast  by  Lloyd  King. 


OLD  GELATINE-EYE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

bored  frantically  outward  . . . and  only  as  to 
be  expected  the  hook  tore  away  from  the  soft 
mouth. 

Stunned,  I looked  toward  the  shoreline  and 
peering  through  the  bushes  I saw  my  wife — 
anxiety,  utter  amazement,  stark  unbelief,  were 
written  on  her  features.  Quaveringly  she  com- 
manded: “Hubby  King,  come  right  up  here! 
Right  now!  I’m  afraid  of  these  things!”  Cau- 
tiously we  stole  upstream  and  she  reluctantly 
resumed  casting.  Time  after  time,  cast  after 
cast,  three,  four,  five  or  six  in  a group,  big  alli- 
gator snouted  mammoths  followed  her  pork  rind 
strip,  right  out  into  the  shallows.  For  perhaps 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  we  labored  with 
those  pike,  then  just  as  unexpectedly  as  it  all 
started  did  the  adventure  cease.  Nary  another 
did  we  detect  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

All  the  foregoing  happened  twenty  years  ago 
. . . and  not  by  coincidence  the  wall-eyes  pictured 
with  this  story , taken  only  during  the  past  season, 
came  from  the  identical  hole.  We’ve  shielded 
them  carefully,  killing  only  a big  one  occasionally, 
and  have  never  told  anyone  exactly  where  they 
are,  and  we  do  not  think  we  ever  shall.  Per- 
sonally we  eat  few  fish.  Though  not  superstitious, 
we  dislike  to  see  them  cleaned  out.  Somehow  or 
other  they  seem  a part  of  us,  of  a kindred  affinity, 
and  a still  small  voice  seems  to  whisper  if  their 
fortunes  ebb  too  low.  Our  own  may  do  likewise. 

Incidentally  close  scrutiny  will  disclose  most  of 
the  salmon  illustrating  this  article  have  been 
dressed  before  photographing.  Doing  most  of 
his  wall-eye  fishing  twenty  miles  from  home,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  stay  on  the  water  until 
after  nightfall.  Mostly  alone  after  school  begins 
September  1st,  he  has  no  one  to  hold  a fish  for 
photographing,  and  more  truthful  no  inclination 
to  stop  angling  for  ten  minutes  to  monkey  with 
a camera.  Any  fish  life  put  to  death  for  the  table 
should  not  be  exposed  to  possible  spoiling  before 
consumption,  hence  we  dress  our  wall-eyes  and 
bass  as  quickly  and  as  conveniently  as  possible 
and  then  photograph  them  the  next  morning. 

Tut!  Tut!  Tut!  Wandering  again.  A distress- 
ing tendency  of  this  correspondent  is  his  pre- 
deliction  to  waste  good  white  paper  on  small 
personalities  ...  at  the  typewriter  it  is  always 
so  much  more  pleasant,  and  so  easy,  to  ramble, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  article  I’ll  endeavor  to  stick 
with  the  straight  and  narrow  . . . and  talk  shop. 

Even  in  such  fine  wall-eye  country  as  the 


author  now  lives,  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna 
watershed,  many  veteran  fishermen  seem  to 
speak  of  the  pike-perch  as  an  almost  legends  ry 
fish  and  such  is  far  from  being  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  In  reality  big  wall-eyes  are  a lot  more 
common  than  some  of  us  frustrated  anglers  care 
to  admit.  Furthermore,  Stimstedion  vitreum  is 
not  at  all  hard  to  catch,  however,  one  must 
needs  have  a little  insight  into  his  nature,  moods, 
habits,  habitat,  food  and  feeding  proclivities, 
and  isn’t  the  same  pretty  generally  true  of  all 
game  fish? 

Geographically  distributed  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  old  gelatine- 
eye  is  known  by  a host  of  regional  and  vernacu- 
lar names,  among  which  are  Wall-eyed  Pike, 
Pike-perch,  Dore  or  Dory,  Yellow  Pike,  Blue 
Pike,  Susquehanna  Salmon,  Jack  Salmon, 
White-eye,  River  Trout,  Okow,  Green  Pike, 
Blow-fish  and  Pickerel.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  the  gamesters,  an  adult  female  carrying 
up  to  five  hundred  thousands  eggs  at  spawning 
time,  and  chief  food  minnows  and  frogs  and  rated 
very  highly  as  a table  delicacy,  the  wall-eye  is 
preferably  a lake  dweller,  but  attains  his  highest 
pinnacle  as  a game  fish  when  found  around  the 
rocky  ledges  of  moderately  swift  flowing  rivers. 

Worthy  of  commendation  anywhere  is  the 
catch  of  a specimen  over  eight  pounds  in  weight. 
The  largest  on  record,  taken  with  rod  and  reel, 
came  from  High  Lake,  Wisconsin,  September  26, 
1933,  and  hit  the  beams  at  18  lbs.  Doubtful  if 
Pennsylvania,  even  in  the  hidden  depths  of  her 
lakes,  has  any  wall-eyes  approaching  18  lbs., 
but  still  we  are  not  doing  so  badly.  During  the 
past  six  years,  the  Honor  Roll  fish  have  ranged  in 
weight  from  7 lbs.,  8 ozs.  to  11  lbs.,  and  in  length 
from  30  to  33  inches.  Should  an  18-pounder 
eventually  pop  up  in  Keystone  waters,  the  writer 
would  wager  it  comes  from  the  Upper  Delaware, 
Wallenpaupack  or  Lake  Gordon  . . . available 
forage  probably  holds  the  key  to  the  possibility. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wall-eye  is  an  ex- 
tremely shy  fish,  lying  deep  during  the  day- 
light hours  and  then  coming  into  the  shallows 
at  eventide  to  feed.  Nocturnal  in  his  habits, 
the  fish  roams  about  during  the  inky  hours  and 
on  dark,  murky  days.  Overcast  skies,  even  a 
slight  drizzle,  and  wind-ruffled  waters  promise 
most  chance  of  angling  success  between  the 
hours  of  dawn  and  sunset.  Many  fishermen 
spoil  their  every  chance  of  connecting  with  old 
cat-eye  by  careless  splashing  around,  indifferent 
wading,  silhouetting  the  human  form  against 


the  sky-line  and  by  fumbling  with  oars  and  anchor 
chains  while  in  a rowboat. 

Unalarmed  our  big  friend  will  take  either  live 
minnows,  a plug  or  fly  and  spinner  combination 
with  equal  abandon,  and  while  not  a spectacular 
gymnast  like  the  bass  still  he  gives  a mighty 
interesting  account  of  himself  once  hooked. 
Rarely  does  the  fish  break  water  or  cut  capers, 
but  rather  he  employs  his  great  strength  and  | 
stamina  in  a quarterless  tug-of-war  battle  in  the 
depths.  As  the  barb  sinks  in,  almost  invariably 
the  wall-eye  dives  and  makes  a wide  swing  to 
the  right  or  left.  The  uninitiated  will  claim  they 
feel  the  big  fellow  shaking  his  head,  bull  fashion, 
but  in  reality  such  is  not  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sharp  tugs.  Actually  the  fish  turns  his 
head  away  from  the  fisherman  and  drives  with 
all  his  strength  in  the  opposite  direction,  this 
accounting  for  those  throbbing  jerks.  Once  he 
comes  to  the  top  and  rolls,  the  battle  is  about 
over  ...  he  is  not  a sulker,  he  gives  his  all 
when  he  gives. 

Earlier  in  this  article  I hinted  how  wall-eyes 
may  still  be  found  in  abundance  at  the  same 
pocket  where  first  we  discovered  them  twenty 
years  ago  . . . and  that  is  a point  to  remember. 
It  is  true  the  pike-perch  follows  the  schools  of 
minnows  and  may  sometimes  depart  a worked- 
out  feeding  ground  to  seek  more  fertile  pastures. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  big  boy  may  be  found 
at  the  same  general  location  year  after  year  and 
season  after  season,  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
Travelling  in  schools,  usually  graduated  accord- 
ing to  size,  the  fish  love  to  loiter  in  quiet  pools 
adjacent  to  deep  eddies,  there  to  wait  in  ambush 
for  choice  daytime  tidbits  swept  along  on  the 
current.  In  fact,  I have  worked  this  trait  to  my 
advantage.  Whenever  possible,  I like  to  stand 
parallel  with  a ledge  at  the  head  of  a deep 
pocket  and  then  toss  a plug  into  the  shallow 
water  several  feet  above  the  drop-off.  Then  just 
at  the  moment  the  current  sweeps  the  plug  down 
over  the  drop-off  into  the  deeper  water,  I begin 
the  retrieve.  It  is  surprising  how  viciously  and 
freely  a wall-eye  will  strike  a plug  fished  in  this 
fashion  where  beforehand  he  had  refused  all 
offerings.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  such 
tactics  will  not  avail  if  the  angler  batters  and 
hammers  his  pool  with  a couple  dozen  clumsy 
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■Wall-eyes  are  often  called  “salmon.” 
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casts  and  then  tries  strategy  as  a last  resort. 

While  still  fishing  with  live  hait  at  the  present 
day  and  age  is  an  out-moded  manner  of  taking 
game  fish,  it  is  likely,  however,  more  wall-eyes  are 
caught  on  natural  food  than  any  other  single 
i competing  method  . . . this  solely  because  a 
i larger  percentage  of  anglers  are  resigned  to  worry- 
ing adong  with  the  bothersome  shiner  or  live  chub 
intestinal  form  of  appeal.  The  procedure  is 
quite  simple.  About  all  an  angler  needs  is  a cheap 
rod  of  some  sort,  even  a hickory  sapling  winter 
cut  and  dried  or  mayhap  a long  cane  pole,  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet  of  strong  test  line,  a float,  a 
sinker  and  a few  snelled  hooks  . . . not  for- 
! getting  the  shiners  of  course.  Oh!  yes,  on  second 
thought  a good  book  to  read  or  a soft  pillow  on 
which  to  nap  while  tolling  off  those  dreary, 
j boresome,  tedious  hours  between  strikes  is  al- 
most a positive  necessity.  And  while  thusly  en- 
gaged, the  live  bait  man  should  never  forget  for 
an  instant  that  the  really  big  ones,  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent,  come  on  artificials.  A mighty 
; convincing  barometer  is  the  annual  big  fish  con- 
test of  Field  and  Stream.  Perusal  of  the  records 
show  in  1940  nine  of  the  leading  ten  were  captured 
on  man  fashioned  frauds  . . . the  largest  16  lbs. 

' 5 ozs.,  the  smallest  12  lbs.,  8 ozs.  In  1941,  the 
same  contest,  the  ten  topmost  liked  artificials, 
and  ranged  downward  in  weight  from  15  lbs. 

3 ozs.,  to  13  lbs.,  8 ozs.  Right  pert  wall-eyes! 
And  not  one  credited  to  a Pennsylvanian.  Per- 
haps too  many  Keystoners  are  sticking  to  old 
fashioned  live  bait  after  all. 

Far  more  sporting  than  live  bait  are  the  light 
weight  bait  casting  outfits  and  fly  and  spinner 
combinations.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
modesty  in  expectation,  the  power  in  the  run  of 
the  lot  Pennsylvania  game  fishes  is  mostly 
illusory  anyway,  and  there  is  more  action  with 
\ artificials.  Besides  the  lightweight  tackle  in- 
i spires  the  fish  more  of  that  illusory  power  or 
' strength.  I have  seldom  fished  the  wall-eye 
with  the  fly  rod,  but  for  those  desiring  to  do  so 
the  regular  bass  rig  is  the  ticket  . . . And  get 
that  lure  down!  Personally  I prefer  a 6 ft.  bait 
casting  job,  whippy  action,  a 9 to  12  lb.  test  line, 
a light  reel  and  varied  lengths  of  synthetic  gut 
leader.  Emphatically  I do  not  agree  with  the 
I short  wire  leader  as  so  enthusiastically  employed 
by  many  of  the  old  timers.  Deep  riding,  bottom 
kissing  plugs,  color  unimportant,  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  always  get  first  call,  but  I have  taken  nice 
wall-eyes  on  the  ledge  drop-offs  with  a certain 
little  sub-surface  darter  that  at  no  time  dips 
deeper  than  two  feet.  Luminous  spinners,  bait 
casting  size,  and  pork  rind  rigs  also  prove  mighty 
effective  at  times. 

Although  there  are  exceptions  as  already  noted, 
for  the  most  part  old  gelatine-eye  may  be  classed 
i as  a slow  biter — he  likes  to  mouth  or  nibble  at 
the  bait.  Live  bait  anglers  humor  this  quip  in 
temperament  by  permitting  the  fish  to  play  with 
the  minnow  for  quite  awhile  before  turning  on 
i the  heat.  The  plug  caster  must  needs  follow  a bit 
different  technique.  Precision  casting  into  the 
most  likely  looking  spots  is  most  necessary.  Get 
i!  the  plug  onto  the  water  with  the  least  possible 
surface  disturbance  . . . then  permit  it  to  sink 
slowly  toward  the  bottom.  I like  to  feel  my  plug 
hug  the  bottom  high  spots  as  the  retrieve  begins 
and  as  the  lure  works  toward  the  rod  tip.  Some- 
I times  and  without  warning,  his  nibs  will  strike 
the  plug  with  terrific  force.  Upon  another 
occasion  one  will  detect  several  slight  jolts  as  the 
fish  noses  the  plug,  but  does  not  grasp  the  fraud 
! firmly  between  his  jaws.  However,  once  curious 
the  quarry  is  almost  in  the  bag.  Give  him  a 
couple  seconds  to  return  to  his  original  position 
and  then  cast  again.  Frequently  the  jolts  will 
I recur,  and  maybe  even  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

■ An  old  axiom  declares  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt and  such  must  be  the  case  with  our  cat- 


26-in. wall-eye  caught  in  Juniata  by  W.  F.  Brown 
of  Harrisburg. 


eyed  friend.  Almost  always  he  finally  makes  up 
his  mind  to  gobble  that  blamed  thing  and  then 
he’s  in  plenty  trouble. 

As  an  afterthought,  some  wading  fishermen 
may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  permitting  plugs  to 
bump  along  on  the  bottom,  or  at  least  to  scrape 
the  high  spots.  True  if  the  ordinary  treble  hook 
plug,  as  coming  from  the  factory,  were  employed, 
it  would  almost  take  a millionaire  to  replace  lost 
lures,  leaders  and  lines.  But  accidental  loss  may 
be  cut  to  the  minimum  by  the  smart  angler. 
Plugs  direct  from  the  factory  are  merely  stock 
models,  diamonds  in  the  rough  for  alteration  and 
revision  by  fishermen.  Artificial  users  should 
learn  to  doctor  their  lures  to  meet  actual  stream 
requirements — a pair  of  good  pliers  with  firm  jaws 
and  a keen  cutting  edge  is  almost  a necessity  in  any 
bait  casting  kit.  Likewise  a few  sets  of  extra 
hooks,  both  treble  and  double  barbs.  Thus 
equipped,  if  the  fishermen  cannot  personally 


learn  to  judiciously  employ  pliers  and  available 
hooks  to  cut  down  on  the  loss  of  plugs,  he  should 
not  expect  to  read  the  recipe  on  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  ...  no  pre-determined  set  of  rules 
cover  all  waters,  currents,  bottoms.  V\  henever 
possible,  scrutinize  the  doctored  lures  employed 
by  topflight  local  anglers  . . . there  are  some 
things  such  fishermen  learn  the  hard,  hard  way 
and  quite  rightly  leave  the  other  fellow  to  pick 
up  in  the  same  fashion.  Personally  this  fisherman 
— the  veriest  of  dubs — has  progressed  far  enough 
to  want  none  of  the  so-called  weedless  lures.  Sure 
some  are  weedless  . . . and  fishless  too  for  the 
most  part . . . though  not  snagless.  But  were  the 
manufacturer  to  offer  plugs  to  the  general  public 
and  with  double  hooks  properly  fitted  to  bump 
along  on  the  bottom,  without  snagging,  doubtful 
if  he  should  sell  many  . . . the  average  license 
holder  would  likely  fear  he  was  being  gypped 
of  the  third  point  and  refuse  to  buy.  Some  guys 
are  fine  casters  and  catch  few  fish;  other  fellows 
do  not  cast  so  well,  but  take  the  big  ones  . . . 
I think  the  latter  know  how  to  doctor  their  lures, 
lose  few  and  fish  the  bottom  with  a minimum  of 
unnatural  disturbance.  Bluntly  and  to  climb 
all  the  way  out  on  the  limb,  I doubt  the  third 
point  on  the  orthodox  treble  is  worth  a good 
consarn  in  routine  wall-eye  fishing. 

I understand  river  wall-eyes  may  be  taken 
quite  easily  with  surface  plugs  and  bass  bugs 
about  sunset  and  during  early  evening  . . . and 
in  the  shallows.  Still  having  one  to  take  in  that 
fashion,  I guess  the  least  the  writer  says  about 
the  matter  the  better.  One  thing  certain,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  artificials  will  take  bigger  and 
better  wall-eyes  any  day,  and  promise  a lot  more 
satisfaction,  thrill  and  action  than  live  bait. 
Properly  employed  when  a wall-eye  does  not  hit 
a plug,  he  is  either  not  around  or  off  his  feed  . . . 
at  the  same  time  he’ll  refuse  a shiner  also.  Try 
it  and  see.  Where?  Well,  let’s  not  get  too  per- 
sonal . . . remember  the  angler  is  a great  big 
he-man  ...  go  forth  and  hunt  fish  of  thine  own. 
As  a hint,  however,  most  any  good  sized  body  of 
water  in  the  state  might  be  a lot  better  hunting 
than  you  would  think  at  first  glance. 


When  a man  is  wrapped  up  in  himself,  he 
makes  a pretty  small  parcel. 

Before  you  ask  advice,  explore  your  own  head. 
There  may  be  something  in  it. 

They  say  hard  work  never  killed  anyone,  hut 
it  has  scared  a lot  of  people  half  to  death. 


They  think  the  “Angler”  is  great.  These  ladies  attended  the  outing  of  the  Lower  Merion 

Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
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The  Loyalsock  is  coming  back.  Five  brown  trout,  11  to  16  inches,  caught  by  Bill  Koehler,  son  of 

refuge  keeper,  George  Koehler. 


STREAMER  TACTICS  FOR  BASS 

(Continued  f rom  Page  11) 
suit  both  the  depth  and  speed  of  the  current,  but 
it  is  wise  to  allow  the  lure  to  sink  to  the  depths 
of  these  good  looking  places.  Many  fine  bass 
are  taken  off  the  bottom  of  stream  and  river  with 
such  methods,  and  it  appears  that  the  larger  fish 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  slow  moving,  deep 
running  spinner. 

In  the  deeper  water  such  as  is  found  in  the 
main  channels,  a cast  beginning  slightly  upstream 
will  cause  the  spinner  to  sink  quite  rapidly  until 
it  begins  to  swing  in  a large  arc  opposite  the 
angler;  then  with  a fast  swimming  motion,  it  will 
gradually  come  nearer  the  surface.  This  is  often 
referred  to  as  a drift  cast,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  forms  of  spinner  fishing.  Somehow 
one  can  become  so  aware  of  this  method  that  on 
every  cast,  when  the  spinner  begins  to  swing  out- 
ward and  its  speed  increases,  a strike  seems 
imminent.  By  all  means  the  action  of  the  lure 
itself  is  desired  here;  additional  movement  does 
no  good  whatsoever  at  this  particular  time.  If 
there  is  abundant  surface  activity,  yes,  use  the 
erratic  retrieve  if  you  wish.  However,  we  are 
considering  the  problem  in  the  terms  of  no 
apparent  top  water  feeding.  Regardless,  too 
many  anglers  overdo  the  importance  of  certain 
methods  of  retrieving  (this  does  not  apply  to 
plugs)  and  will  fret  themselves  over  this  com- 
paratively inconsequential  subject,  but  at  the 
same  time  overlook  the  truly  important  things 
notably  of  which  is  whether  they  are  casting  into 
likely  places. 

How  fast  do  you  fish  a pool  or  flat?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  years  of  trout  fly  casting  have 
influenced  you  somewhat  ? Our  mountain  streams 
often  support  only  the  very  shortest  of  runs,  and 


season  after  season  of  flipping  the  fly  over  this 
type  water  to  rest  for  a mere  second  or  two  on  the 
surface  is  very  apt  to  make  one  too  “trigger 
minded.”  One  of  the  first  rules  in  successful  bass 
angling  is  to  take  enough  time  to  cover  the  water 
you  are  fishing  and  from  the  positions  most 
advantageous  to  your  efforts.  If  your  cast  has 
gone  astray  enroute  and  missed  the  target,  con- 
sider it  important  enough  to  handle  it  cautiously, 
nevertheless.  The  disturbance  made  by  lifting 
a sunken  spinner  and  fly  from  a likely  looking 
place  is  far  worse  than  carefully  fishing  a poor 
cast  which  happened  to  fall  in  apparently  unin- 
viting water. 

One  of  the  best  tricks  I have  ever  learned  is 
this : when  the  bass  are  reluctant  to  take  a swipe 
at  the  lure,  cast  it  almost  directly  upstream  and 
let  it  drift  with  no  more  action  than  that  which 
a tight  line  will  give  it,  then  when  it  has  reached 
a dead  stop  downstream,  twitch  it  once  or  twice 
very  slightly.  If  no  strike  is  forthcoming,  repeat 
the  same  process  at  a slightly  different  angle. 

I prefer  streamers  because  I have  caught  more 
and  larger  fish  with  them,  and  I believe  that  is 
sound  enough  reason  to  have  faith  in  most  any 
artificial. 

The  little  streamer  illustrated  is  the  most 
effective  of  countless  patterns  and  styles.  In  all 
types  of  water  it  has  taken  bass,  wall-eyes, 
pickerel  and  trout,  not  to  mention  blue  gills, 
rock  bass  and  the  usual  sundry  panfishes.  The 
largest  wall-eye  I ever  landed  (five  and  one- 
quarter  pounds)  was  lured  with  the  wiles  of  this 
small  streamer.  Likewise,  the  heaviest  and  great- 
est number  of  small-mouth  listed  in  my  log  have 
found  its  sparse  whisks  very  tempting. 

In  making  this  streamer,  the  work  is  begun  at 
the  top  of  the  bend.  Two  or  three  turns  of  gold 
tinsel  are  fastened  in,  then  using  sheep  wool  as 


a dubbing  rubbed  on  the  working  silk,  wind  the 
body,  but  do  not  make  it  too  large.  An  eighth  of 
an  inch  diameter  is  ample.  Cream  hackle  is  then 
worked  in,  in  the  conventional  way,  with  most  of 
the  fibres  extending  beneath  the  shank  of  the 
hook.  The  filler  of  white  deer  tail  is  best  cemented 
in  at  the  head,  and  should  be  somewhat  sparse. 
It  is  used  primarily  as  a bracer  for  the  teal  splits 
which  extend  the  length  of  the  hair.  These  teal 
splits  must  of  necessity  he  very  mobile  and  the 
use  of  too  much  hair  will  tend  to  destroy  their 
action.  Incidentally,  this  teal  material  is  ob- 
tained from  the  long  side  feather  and  some  larger 
breast  feathers  of  this  bird.  The  texture  should 
be  comparable  to  the  stiffness  of  the  tail  of  a 
large  wet  fly.  Jungle  cock  eyes  of  not  too  large 
size  finish  the  fly. 

The  most  useful  hook  size  is  the  4X  long 
shank  No.  8.  Naturally  the  ring  eye  type  should 
be  chosen  since  a turn  up  or  turn  down  eye  will 
tend  to  cock  the  fly  at  a very  undesirable  angle 
and  will  really  test  your  temper. 

As  an  alternate  fly  the  McGinty  is  a bit  of 
feathered  perfection  for  mid-day  casting.  I had 
never  used  this  pattern  dressed  with  jungle  eyes 
and  squirrel  tail  wing  until  Jim  Prey,  noted 
Pacific  Coast  fly  stylist  sent  me  several  sample 
steelhead  and  salmon  wet  flies  in  common  usage 
there.  Among  this  group  was  the  McGinty.  All 
of  these  flies  were  beautifully  constructed,  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  I was  much  concerned 
with  the  appearance  of  the  McGinty. 

However,  never  having  managed  to  learn  of 
the  value  of  this  excellent  fly  until  two  years  later, 
this  colored  finery  was  nothing  more  than  another 
good  looking  “bug”  in  the  wet  fly  book.  It  was 
during  an  off  moment  of  despair  that  I first 
fastened  it  to  the  gold  spinner  and  shot  it  far  out 
into  a slow  glide,  with  the  result  that  this  initial 
cast  connected  with  a scrapping  small-mouth  of 
worthwhile  proportions. 

You  will  find  no  less  than  a half  dozen  at  all 
times  in  the  fly  book  wherever  I fish  for  bass.  In 
all  sincerity,  it  is  a fly  of  unassailable  merits. 

There  is  more  to  bass  fishing  than  meets  the 
first  glance.  The  smell  of  the  river,  the  mysterious 
darkness  of  the  deeps,  the  constant  song  of  a 
surging  riffle,  the  strong  tug  of  water  around 
your  legs — these  are  the  qualities  we  retain  rather 
than  the  number  of  fish  caught.  It  is  during 
these  moments  of  angling  when  we  realize  that 
fishing  keeps  the  mind  well  and  healthy;  that 
giving  the  other  fellow  a chance  is  part  of  the 
game.  Isn’t  it  indeed  unfortunate  that  more 
have  never  explored  the  wonders  of  the  sport? 


SEPTEMBER  BASS  FISHING 


( Continued  from  Page  7) 

lures  is  a very  large  order  and  my  advice  is  to  get 
advice  from  some  local  fly  fisherman  in  your 
neighborhood  to  help  you  in  this  matter.  From 
past  experience  he  knows  what  lures  are  best  for 
the  water  you  wish  to  fish. 

Why  not  try  casting  or  fly  fishing?  I feel 
assured  if  you  do,  you  will  get  more  sport  out  of 
your  fishing  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  be 
helping  to  conserve  the  natural  food  supply 
which  is  so  vital  in  our  streams.  That  is  be- 
coming a big  problem  to  your  Fish  Commission. 
Why  not  give  your  Fish  Commission  a little 
cooperation  and  help  them  to  make  better  fish- 
ing in  our  lakes  and  streams  for  you  and  every- 
one else  by  using  artificial  lures  and  flies,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  get  more  sport  out  of  your  trips 
astream? 

(Editor’s  Note:  Bob  Hanson  is  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's most  ardent  and  experienced  fly  rod  bass 
fishermen.  He,  along  with  Ken  Held,  a former 
member  of  The  Board  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
popularized  the  now  famous  Hair  Frog,  a truly 
great  surface  bass  bug.) 
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FINIS  TO  FISHING 

I shall  not  cease  my  searching  for  a game  to 
keep  me  fit: 

Perchance  there  is  an  ideal  sport — but  FISHING 
isn’t  it. 

Initially,  I tried  my  luck  beyond  a briny  reef 

And  ran  afoul  of  mal-de-mer  with  its  attendant 
grief. 

They  lashed  me  to  a swivel  chair  along  the 
afterdeck — 

A heavy  set  of  harness  snubbed  around  my 
blistered  neck. 

They  tell  me  I went  overboard  beside  that 
fishing  smack: 

But  I was  so  unhealthy  that  a tuna  threw  me 
back. 

Credit  me  with  dauntless  courage  and  a fairly 
open  mind — 

Having  failed  at  deep-sea  fishing,  I took  up 
another  kind. 

Ensconced  upon  a sylvan  bank  I longed  to  land 
a trout, 

But  that  was  wishful  thinking  (with  the  mental 
feature  out). 

it  stood  so  long  that  I grew  moss  upon  my 
northern  side 

vVhile  eighty  million  insects  staked  out  claims 
across  my  hide. 

Vow  I do  not  ask  for  medals,  nor  for  tasty  table 
fare 

But  I’d  like  some  indication  that  a fish  is  really 
there, 

Don’t  quibble  on  the  bait  I used,  my  tackle  or 
my  stance — 

V swimming  fish  gets  hungry  just  the  same  as 
one  in  pants. 

Vly  patience  still  quite  unimpaired,  I visited  a 
lake 

And  after  weary  hours  I exposed  another  fake. 

[ am  sure  each  finny  tribesman  there  is  groaning 
in  his  bed 

?rom  having  overstuffed  himself  on  feathered 
hooks  and  lead. 

And  so  it  went  through  every  style  of  piscatorial 
stuff: 

Regards  to  Izaak  Walton,  but  I’ll  have  to  call 
his  bluff. 

The  physical  distempering  I’ll  finally  forget; 

But  there’s  a moral  issue  that  must  be  squarely 
met. 

Vo  other  sport,  I venture,  quite  so  quickly 
turns  a dub 

Into  a charter  member  of  the  Ananias  Club. 

It’s  tragic  when  you  contemplate  the  scene  on 
Judgment  Day 

As  these  nimrods  rest  their  records  on  “the  one 
that  got  away.” 

1 applaud  the  recent  author  who,  with  logic 
circumspect. 

Disproved  the  common  theory  of  a fish’s  intellect. 

I It  is  indeed  a moron,  with  its  mental  powder 
wet — 

And  wasting  time  to  haul  one  out  is  dimmer- 
witted  yet. 

My  final  word  for  fishermen  who  think  they 
know  the  ropes 

Is  not  a matter  of  advice,  but  just  one  syllable — 
“DOPES.” 

* * * 

I’ve  found  success  at  fishing,  so  forget  my 
plaintive  cry; 

We  hook  ’em  from  the  goldfish  bowl — the  family 
cat  and  I. 

Herman  D.  Hocker. 


Big  Pickerel 

Neil  McLaughlin,  an  enthusiastic  15-year-old 
plug  fisherman  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  caught  a 
fine  pickerel  measuring  exactly  two  feet  in  length. 


C.  Ross  Myers  used  a worm  to  fool  this  beautiful  2D/2  inch  brown  trout  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Antietam. 
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Peck’s  Pond  Produces 

Two  Allentown  Anglers  who  are  good  friends 
and  who  vacation  in  Pike  County,  entered  ex- 
ceptionally fine  pickerel  in  an  Allentown  big  fish 
contest.  The  fish  of  Earl  Berger  measured  25 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  in  at  4 lbs.  11  ozs. 
Oliver  F.  Mengel’s  pickerel  was  even  larger 
measuring  27  3/4  and  tipping  the  beam  at  5 lbs. 
8 ozs. 


This  One  Almost  Got  Away 

Bruce  Henninger  of  Pinegrove  hooked,  played, 
and  lost  a big  brown  trout,  the  fish  breaking  the 
leader.  Not  realizing  that  its  freedom  had  been 
gained  the  trout  quietly  rested  in  the  water. 
Henninger  managed  to  grasp  the  broken  end  of 
the  leader  which  protruded  from  the  mouth  of 
the  trout.  With  care  he  managed  to  net  his 
19  inch  brownie. 


Portion  of  Wallenpaupaclt  Closed 

As  a war  emergency  the  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lake 
Committee  and  the  Fish  Commission,  has  closed 
a small  portion  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  at 
Wilsonville  extending  750  feet  from  the  breast  of 
the  dam.  No  boating,  fishing,  swimming  or  any 
other  form  of  recreation  will  be  permitted  in  this 
restricted  area  for  the  duration. 


Billy  Nesmith,  seventh  grade  New  Florence 
Student,  caught  a ly  lb.  15J4  inch  brook  trout 
in  Powder  Mill  Run  on  a night  crawler  late  in 
the  trout  season.  That  is  a fine  brookie  for 
Pennsylvania  waters.  How  many  trout  fishermen 
have  caught  one  over  15  inches? 

Giant  Trout 

A 29  inch  rainbow  trout  weighing  12  lbs.  was 
caught  during  the  opening  of  the  season  in  Spring 
Creek  by  Edward  Osmer  of  Bellefonte.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  rainbow  trout  ever  taken 
from  Pennsylvania  waters. 

Warren  County  produced  a brown  trout 
measuring  28  3/4  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
7 lbs.  5 ozs.  The  fish  was  taken  early  in  July  by 
Wenzel  Anthony  of  Venturetown.  According  to 
all  available  historical  information  this  is  the 
longest  trout  ever  taken  in  the  County. 


Lebanon  County  carp  and  sucker  fishermen 
have  been  active  along  the  Swatara  Creek  and 
Spring  Creek  at  Iiershey,  according  to  a report 
received  from  Warden  Frank  Sanda.  A catch  of 
8 suckers,  ranging  in  length  from  14  to  18  inches 
was  scored  by  Roger  Auman,  Hershey.  Fritz 
Careutte  of  Hershey  took  seven  suckers  ranging 
in  length  from  12  to  15  inches,  and  J.  W.  Troxell 
of  Palmyra  has  taken  a number  of  suckers  rang- 
ing in  length  from  14  to  17  inches  as  well  as  a 
five  pound  carp. 


A huge  muskie  weighing  47  lbs.  and  measuring 
59  inches  in  length  was  found  dead  in  Conneaut 
Lake.  It  was  discovered  by  Victor  Barsdate  and 
Emerson  Elmen  of  Meadville  while  fishing  in  the 
lake.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  what  caused 
the  downfall  of  this  marvelous  fish  for  it  bore  no 
marks  from  injury.  The  fish  was  frozen  and 
placed  on  exhibition. 


LARGE  FISH 
Small-mouth  Bass 

Mr.  Colbert  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  at  Hornets  Ferry 
July  5,  21/£  in.,  3 lbs.  9 ozs. 

Mr.  Colbert  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  at  Hornets  Ferry 
July  8,  21  in.,  2 lbs.  8 ozs. 

Wall-Eyed  Pike 

Randall  Cochran  of  Lawton  at  Wyalusing  July  1, 
27  in.,  6 lbs.  7 ozs. 

Large-mouth  Bass 

Ralph  Beck  of  Montrose  in  Lake  Montrose, 
July  5,  Yiy%  in.,  5 lbs.  1 oz. 

Donald  Dean  of  Montrose  in  Lake  Montrose, 
July  7,  17  in.,  4 lbs.  4 ozs. 


Charles  Brown  of  Wilkes-Barre  with  his  4*4  lb. 
brownie. 


Reports  Warden  Tony  Lech 

The  fishing  in  Schuylkill  County  was  fair  foi 
the  month  of  July. 

Levi  Clements,  Pine  Grove,  R.  D.,  caught  e 
22  in.  pickerel  and  2 bass,  one  16  inch  and  i 
20  incher. 

Chas.  Harron,  Port  Carbon  caught  a 22 }/2  in 
pickerel  weighing  3/£  lbs. 

Jake  Krebs,  Port  Carbon  caught  a 21  in.  pickere 
and  a 20  inch  large-mouth  bass. 

Neal  McGauglin,  Schuylkill  Haven  caught  a 24 
inch  pickerel  weighing  4J4  lbs. 

Frank  Stump,  Pine  Grove,  caught  2 — 16  in. 

1 — 15  in.,  2 — 13  in.  large-mouth  bass. 

James  Schaffer,  Pine  Grove,  caught  a 20/.,  in. 

5j/£  lb.  large-mouth  bass. 

Giser  Kramer,  Orwigsburg,  took  a 20  inch  large- 
mouth  bass. 

Warden  Tony  Lech  landed  a 20  in.  large-moutl 
bass  weighing  4 lbs.  10  ozs.,  on  a plug. 

The  fish  were  caught  at  Sweet  Arrow  Lake. 


Warden  L.  E.  Close  of  Emporium  Reports 

During  the  early  part  of  last  week  (July  19th 
fishing  was  impossible  due  to  floods,  but  Friday 
I checked  15  fishermen  on  the  headwaters  of  th< 
Driftwood  Branch  and  never  saw  nicer  trout 
more  than  half  of  the  catches  running  betweei 
12  and  18  inches. 

The  flood  made  hundreds  of  deep  hiding  places 
for  trout  but  the  loss  in  fishbait  is  beyond  cal 
culation.  Aquatic  vegetation  also  suffered  am 
it  will  take  several  years  for  some  of  our  streams 
to  come  back. 


Warden  Max  Noll  of  Montrose 


Checked  the  following  the 
season : 


first  day  of  th( 


On  Elk  Lake 

. 14  men  took 

26  Bass 

On  Bigsby  Pond  5 men  took 

14  Bass 

On  Kinney  Pond  13  men  took 
On  Montrose 

39  Pickerel 

Lake . . . 

. 6 men  took 

5 Pickerel 

On  Halls  Pond  3 men  took 
On  the  Wyalu- 

15 Pickerel 

sing  Creek  . 12  men  took 

On  the  Susq. 
near  Wyalu- 

9 Bass 

27  Rock  Bass 
1 Wall-Eye  Pikt 

sing  . . . 

. 6 men  took 

5 Bass 

6 Wall-Eye  Pikf 

On  the  Fourth  of 
On  the  Wyalu- 
sing Creek 
and  the  Susq. 
near  Wyalu- 
sing ....  38  men  took 


July 


28  Bass 
21  Wall-Eye  Pike 
9 Fall  Fish 
1 Carp 

16  Rock  Bass 


BPP*  THAT  WIND'S 
COLD -WHY  DID  1 
LET  VOL  TALK 
HE  INTO  COMING 
ALONG  FISHING’ 


YOU'RE  A SISSY -BE 
HE  ART  V LIKE  ME-1 
DON'T  MIND  THE  COLD/ 
1VE  GOT  PIONEER 
BLOOD  IN  MV  VEINS - 
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I CAN'T  SEE  WHY 
1 DON'T  GET 
ANY  BITES' 
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DAGNABBIT- 
EVERY  TIME  I 
TRY  TO  CAST  t 
END  UP  LIKE 
SOME  GUY  IN 
THE  FUNNY 
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IF  1 WEAR  A 
DRESS  IN  WINDY 
WE  AX  HER  IT  KEEPS 
BLOWING  UP  AND 
MY  LEGS  GET 
COLD' 

IT'S  A SILLY 
IDEA  BUT  BY 
GOLLY,  1 LIKE 
IT' 
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IF  you  WOULD 

CATCH 

More  Fish 

KILL  LESS! 

FOR  DEFENSE  BUY  UNITED  I 
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SAID  GENERAL  SHERMAN,"  WAR  IS  HELL" 


WE  AS  Americans  and  Conservationists  have  another  war  on  our  hands.  As  Conservationists  we 
have  been  fighting  ours  for  a long  time.  We  have  been  fighting  the  uncontrolled  inroads  of  civiliza- 
tion including:  floods,  erosion,  pollution,  fish  hogs,  ignorance  of  our  cause,  and  people  who  would  use  our 
cause  for  other  purposes  than  true  conservation.  We  have  been  more  than  holding  our  own,  and,  in 
many  battles  winning  the  war.  Flood  control,  pollution  control,  active  and  efficient  wardens,  using  legal 
methods,  and  also  education  by  our  wardens  and  many  sportsmen’s  organizations  have  helped  create 
more  respect  for  the  fish  laws  and  the  sport  of  fishing.  The  defeat  of  the  Feather  Law,  restricting  no 
Feathers  for  Fishing,  as  sponsored  by  a few  individuals  who  did  not  seem  to  want  to  understand  the 
sport  of  fishing  shows,  that  by  concerted  action  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  when  necessary. 

As  of  July  1st,  we  are  informed  that  The  Department  of  Revenue  has  received  payment  for  53995 
licenses  more  this  year  than  up  to  the  same  period  of  last  year.  This  addition  of  fishermen  gives  us  all 
an  added  responsibility.  The  wardens  and  sportsmen  should  use  the  same  methods  as  in  the  past  to  see 
that  the  additional  new  fishermen  respect  our  laws  and  also  enjoy  their  recreation  in  a manner  that  is 
becoming  to  the  sport. 

Your  Board  has  additional  responsibilities  heaped  on  their  shoulders  as  the  result  of  this  new  war 
with  the  Heines,  Italians,  and  Japs.  Construction  projects  must  wait,  food  for  fish  is  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Many  of  our  trained  employees  are  joining  the  forces  fighting  the  new  war. 
Our  employees  and  your  Board  must  educate  the  new  crop  of  fishermen  whom  we  welcome  as  kindred 
spirits. 

The  wardens  are  continually  keeping  a trained  eye  on  familiar  territory  watching  for  sabotage  or 
any  act  that  might  lead  to  a decrease  in  the  war  effort  or  the  sport  of  fishing. 

These  new  developments  must  all  be  taken  in  their  stride.  This  new  war  must  be  won  decisively 
and  your  Board  is  doing  all  they  can  to  help. 

We  Feel  That  Production  Must  Be  Maintained  Or  Increased  In  the  Hatcheries. 

This  hatchery  output  must  reach  the  streams  to  supplement  the  stock  already  there,  so  that  fresh 
fish  can  supplement  the  Pennsylvanians’  diet  as  well  as  provide  recreation  for  our  citizens  in  this  time 
of  strenuous  effort.  Your  Board  must  find  ways  and  means  of  stocking  fish  and  if  it  takes  new  methods 
or  old,  we  must  improvise  some  way  of  doing  it. 

The  New  Lake  And  Stream  Purchase  Plan  Must  Be  Further  Developed. 

Public  fishing  waters  are  more  necessary  now  that  we  have  additional  fishermen.  An  adequate  place 
to  fish  must  be  provided  and  your  Board  will  continue  to  enlarge  the  public  fishing  waters  in  our  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  priority  restrictions,  due  to  the  new  war,  leave  much  of  our  fund  unemployed.  With  these  con- 
ditions existing  your  Board  will  endeavor  to  purchase  additional  public  fishing  locations  so  that  it  cannot 
be  truthfully  said,  “we  shirked  our  responsibility.” 

Careful  supervision  and  patroling  of  our  streams  to  enforce  laws  and  educate  the  new  fishing  public 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  outlaws  will  do  their  work  in  spite  of  the  war.  The  fish  they  take  illegally 
and  kill  with  their  illegal  methods  will  deprive  some  one  else  of  their  rightful  share  of  sport  and  welcome 
addition  to  their  diets. 

After  we  win  this  war  your  Board  and  our  employees  want  to  greet  their  returning  friends  with  a 
cheer,  and  a true  statement  that  we  did  our  utmost  to  held  our  gains  on  the  home  front,  and  also  preserve 
for  them  the  clear  water,  and  the  well  regulated  and  stocked  streams  and  lakes  they  enjoyed  before  they 
left  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  these  things  they  cherished  so  well.  The  free  way  of  life  is  what  we 
are  all  fighting  for  and  one  of  its  benefits  is  the  fun  of  fresh  water  fishing  as  we  in  Pennsylvania  know  it. 
Your  Board  Pledges  Themselves  To  Do  Their  Utmost  For  You  And  The  Boys  Away  Doing  Their  Bit. 
We  can  all  agree  with  Sherman  when  he  said,  “War  is  Hell!”  When  it  is  over,  victoriously  we  can  all 
say  it  was  worth  the  effort  even  though  the  times  were  trying  and  the  way  strenuous. 

We  Pledge  Ourselves  To  Carry  On  So  That  When  We  Win  The  War  Pennsylvania  Will  Be  A Better 
Place  In  Which  To  Live  And  Fish. 
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The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  CARPS 


V OU’VE  never  met  the  Lieutenant,  have  you? 

Quite  a guy,  the  Lieut.  Got  his  moniker  and 
a rep  in  the  last  war — the  one  we  used  to  think 
was  a World  War  until  this  one  came  along. 
It’s  sort  of  shrunk  lately. 

Now,  don’t  get  me  wrong,  you  old  Vets — 
I’m  a Vet  too.  That  was  a real  war  and  we  did  a 
swell  job  cleaning  it  up  quickly  if  it  wasn’t  final! 
Lieut,  played  his  part  in  those  old  Jennies. 
That’s  how  he  met  Doc  after  he  landed  what  was 
left  of  his  battered  crate  when  a gang  of  hyenas — 
I mean  hienies — lost  him  in  the  clouds. 

While  Doc  was  fixing  him  up,  they  discovered 
they  came  from  the  same  town  back  home  and 
what  was  more  important,  they  both  were  nuts 
about  fishing.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a last- 
ing friendship. 

They  are  as  different  as  day  and  night  or  the 
old  Jennies  and  the  new  dive  bombers.  Doc  is 
a fisherman  and  uses  whatever  it  lakes  to  catch 
fish,  just  like  you  and  me.  But  Lieut  is  one  of 
those  scientific  purists — an  angler  supreme. 
Even  uses  barbless  hooks  so  he  can  put  back  his 
fish  unharmed.  Claims  we  all  should  do  that  if 
we  want  good  fishing.  A golfer  doesn’t  eat  the 


Illustrated  by  the  Author 

By  FRED  EVERETT 

balls,  does  he?  Of  course  not,  he  plays  for  the 
sport  of  it.  Fishing  is  a sport,  too,  the  way  he 
looks  at  it.  Maybe  he’s  got  something  there. 
Anyhow,  I haven’t  tried  eating  a golf  ball  yet. 

With  that  as  a background,  you  can  sort  of 
understand  the  look  on  Doc’s  face  when  Lieut 
told  him  he’s  going  carping.  And  had  the  nerve 
to  invite  Doc  along  as  though  it  were  one  of 
their  regular  trout  trips! 

The  thought  of  the  Lieutenant  fishing  for  carp 
was  too  much  for  Doc.  Knowing  his  pal’s  dis- 
dain for  any  but  the  super-royalty  of  the  finny 
denizens,  the  proposition  sounded  sort  of  fishy 
to  him.  He  was  sure  it  was  a gag  when  Lieut 
casually  mentioned  that  that  insufferable  James 
was  going,  too. 

Oh — you  don’t  know  Robert  James,  either,  do 
you?  Please  call  him  Rob.  He  insists  on  the 
good-fellowship  of  a nickname.  It’s  democratic, 
you  know,  and  this  is,  above  everything  else,  a 
Democracy!  One  of  that  kind. 

Maybe  I’m  a little  ahead  of  my  story  because 
first  you  must  know  this  James — or  Rob.  After 
all,  he’s  the  crux  of  the  situation.  You’ve  got  to 
understand  him  before  you  cam  appreciate  why 
Doc  felt  there  was  more  than  just  fishing,  a 
mysterious  something,  in  this  carping  trip.  There 
had  to  be. 

This  James  was  a new  member  of  their  angling 
club.  He  was  sponsored  by  an  old  time  member 
and  accepted  before  Doc  and  Lieut  arrived  for 
the  spring  opening  of  their  club  waters.  When 
introduced,  Doc  took  an  instant  dislike  to  the 
suave-mannered,  handsome  fellow.  On  the 
Lieutenant  the  effect  was  more  violent.  There  was 
the  clash  of  two  dynamic  personalities  like  the 
meeting  of  opposite  charges  of  electricity.  Doc 
saw  the  tensing  of  Lieut’s  body — the  bulging 
of  the  jaw  muscles  and  the  quivering  of  his 
nostrils,  like  a bird  dog  scenting  game. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Lieut  seemed  to 
avoid  the  new  member.  Yet  Doc  was  conscious 
that  his  pal  was  keenly  alert  to  everything  Rob 
did.  Nothing  seemed  to  escape  his  apparently 
unobserving  eyes. 

Could  it  be  jealousy?  Doc  believed  his  friend 
above  that  sort  of  thing.  Yet  that  James  was 
fast  making  a place  for  himself  in  the  club.  He 
had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  clever  stories 
which  he  never  failed  to  give  an  unexpected 
twist.  He  mixed  well.  And  what’s  more,  he 
cast  one  of  the  prettiest  flies  ever  seen  on  those 
waters.  In  every  way,  he  seemed  perfect,  yet 
modest  withal. 

And  he  caught  plenty  of  trout,  as  many  as 
Lieut,  and  released  nearly  all  of  them.  That 
alone  should  have  won  over  the  Lieut.  Instead, 
it  only  made  him  the  more  reticent  and  alert. 
Even  Doc,  sensing  it,  could  not  figure  that  one 
out. 

Now  Doc  can  restrain  his  curiosity  for  only 
about  so  long.  Came  the  day  when  he  collared 
Lieut  on  one  of  the  pools  and  took  him  to  task. 

“Look,  Lieut,  it  may  be  none  of  my  business, 
but  just  what  have  you  got  against  that  James?” 

The  Lieutenant  kept  on  casting;  only  a tight- 
ening of  his  thin  lips  giving  evidence  that  he  had 
heard.  After  a few  casts  he  asked  casually — 

“Has  it  been  that  noticeable?” 

“Yes — at  least,  to  me.” 

“Do  you  like  him?” 

Lieut  had  the  Yankee  way  of  stalling  by  turn- 


ing the  question  on  Doc,  the  old  army  game  oi 
the  best  defense  being  to  attack.  Doc,  however 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off. 

“No,  can’t  say  I’d  cry  if  he  disappeared.  Bui 
with  you  it’s  more  than  that.  Why  do  you  watch 
him  like  a suspicious  character?” 

“Maybe  he  is.” 

“Fum-a-ma-diddle — what’s  so  suspicious  aboul 
him?” 

“Oh,  for  one  thing,  the  fish  he  puts  back.’ 

Of  all  things,  Doc  was  unprepared  for  such  ar 
answer.  Putting  back  fish  was  one  of  Lieut’s 
creeds  and  here  he  was  making  it  a crime  in  his 
rival  angler.  Maybe  after  all,  it  was  jealous} 
looking  for  any  old  excuse.  Doc  was  disappointec 
and  couldn’t  cover  his  feelings. 

“That’s  rot  and  you  know  it.  You  might  al 
least  pick  on  a sensible  reason  for  being  jealous 
of  the  guy.” 

“So  that’s  what  you  think?  All  right,  then— 
he’s  too  perfect  to  suit  me — he’s  not  human.’ 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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THE  HARTSOCK  DEVON 


By  MAURICE  B.  HARTSOCK 


TN  THE  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
1 February  1939  appeared  an  article  titled  Mid- 
Winter  Parlor  Fishing  by  Clayton  L.  Peters  in 
which  he  described  the  making  of  the  Devon 
Type  Trout  Plug. 

This  article  appealed  to  me  not  only  because  I 
ike  fishing,  but  because  I like  metal  working.  I 
decided  to  try  making  one  of  these  plugs  as  a 
v'ent  for  my  pent  up  fishing  ambitions,  which  at 
ohat  time  of  the  year  are  in  high  gear.  I spent 
juite  a long  time  tinkering  with  this  plug,  which 
;akes  a lot  longer,  and  considerably  more 
latience  than  a fellow  could  imagine  when  he 
ooks  at  the  finished  lure. 

I'll  admit  I did  not  use  it  very  much.  It  seemed 

0 be  so  heavy  and  had  a nasty  habit  of  buckling 
where  the  snap  swivel  fastened  to  the  ring.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  on  local  streams, 

1 laid  it  away  and  went  back  to  fly  casting. 

In  the  November  1939  issue  of  The  Angler, 
VIr.  Peters  described  the  making  of  a quill  plug, 
which  brought  the  Devon  Type  Plug  to  mind 
igain  and  a desire  to  give  it  another  try.  I de- 
eded to  make  a shorter,  lighter  plug,  with  a 
swivel  inside  the  body,  to  get  a better  action.  I 
obtained  very  good  results  with  this  new  lure 
luring  the  1940  trout  season.  I was  not  satisfied 


with  the  hooking  arrangement  that  was  illus- 
trated, so  I started  experimenting  with  various 
methods  of  attaching  the  hooks.  I mounted  two 
treble  hooks  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  the 
spinning  motion  of  the  plug  would  tear  the  hooks 
out  of  the  fish’s  mouth.  I then  soldered  one 
treble  hook  at  the  tail  end  straight  back  from  the 
body,  without  any  play.  After  losing  one  fine 
trout  with  this  method  I realized  that  the  plug 
was  too  rigid.  I then  hunted  for  some  other 
hooking  arrangement,  and  finally  ended  up  with 
a twin  hooking  gear  similar  to  that  used  on  the 
Flatfish.  This  is  an  ideal  hooking  device  with 
plenty  of  play  between  the  hooked  fish  and  the 
heavy  Devon  Type  Plug. 

This  plug  is  well  balanced,  handles  well  in  the 
water,  will  not  slip  out  of  its  harness  up  on  the 
leader,  has  no  gut  attached  that  will  rot  with 
age,  is  all  metal  from  the  hooks  up  to  the  leader. 
Because  of  its  built-in  swivel,  a hooked  fish, 
rolling,  leaping  aud  plunging  will  not  kink  the 
leader.  The  body  of  the  plug  with  fins  attached, 
bears  on  a bead  at  its  tail  end,  and  is  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  around  which  the  body  of  the 
plug  revolves.  The  harness  of  spring  steel,  which 
holds  the  two  treble  hooks,  is  independent  of  the 
motion  of  the  body  of  the  plug;  therefore  the 


striking  fish  is  hooked  as  the  body  of  the  plug 
continues  to  spin  without  the  danger  of  tearing 
the  hooks  from  its  mouth. 

If  you  make  more  than  one  of  these  plugs  it  is 
not  advisable  to  turn  the  fins  all  in  the  same 
direction.  When  you  fish  awhile  with  a plug 
revolving  to  the  right,  change  to  another  plug 
revolving  to  the  left.  This  will  take  some  of  the 
strain  off  your  leader  and  line. 

Buy  a good  grade  of  % inch  soft  copper  gas 
line  tubing,  the  kind  used  on  an  automobile. 
Determine  what  length  plug  you  are  going  to 
make,  then  add  inch  for  shrinkage  in  the 
tapering  process.  The  end  that  is  to  carry  the 
fins  is  to  be  cut  first.  The  hack  saw  blade  that  is 
to  be  used  to  make  the  cut  should  be  thin,  and 
have  not  less  than  thirty-two  teeth  to  the  inch. 
The  saw  blade  must  be  placed  exactly  across  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  the  cut  must  be  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  tube,  else  the  fin  will  be  olT 
center  and  cause  the  plug  to  wobble.  Saw  1 ■> 
inch  in  from  the  end  of  the  plug. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  three  cuts  with  the  hack  saw.  This  is 
necessary  if  the  plug  is  to  have  a smooth  taper 
at  the  tail  end.  Mark  off,  with  a knife  file,  six 
(Continued  on  Page  1b) 
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WAR!  Stark,  realistic,  all-consuming,  pri- 
oritying  war,  has  long  played  havoc  with 
the  plans  of  mere  mice  and  men.  But  never 
until  the  present  so  poignantly  so  in  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  not  entertain- 
ment, and  somehow  or  other  I disincline  writing 
such  an  article.  It  is  a thankless  task  at  best, 
interesting  to  merely  a cross  section.  Many 
know  the  thereof  better  than  myself.  And  the 
easygoing  complacent  aggregate  won’t  like  to 
be  reminded  anyway. 

For  the  most  part  the  American  sportsman 
has  been  a carefree,  improvident,  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  fellow,  living  for  today,  worrying 
not  of  the  morrow  until  the  dawn  of  that  day. 
As  a national  birthright,  he  has  been  a scion  of 
abundance,  almost  a wastrel  . . . the  average 
angler  no  different  than  the  field.  Seldom  has 
the  waterway  habitue  needed  to  repair,  hus- 
band or  stretch  out  equipment.  Always  has  it 
seemed  easier  to  purchase  replacements  or  new 
fandangles  as  occasion  demanded.  Nowadays 
priorities,  labor  shortages,  manufacturing  con- 
versions, non-availability  of  important  raw 
materials,  mounting  prices,  high  taxation, 
public  opinion  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a no 
longer  to  be  evaded  hypothesis  . . . likely  the 
present  inventory  of  fishables  will  have  to  last 
for  the  duration,  be  it  one  year,  two  years,  five 
years,  ten  years  or  the  remainder  of  twentieth 
century. 

Most  sport  fishing  necessities  are  decidely  ex- 
pendable. Should  the  emergency  continue  long 
enough  and  as  yet  no  one  may  foresee  the  ulti- 
mate or  even  the  turning  point,  finer  fresh  water 
angling,  that  is  fly  rod  sharpshooting  and  bait 
casting  as  we  now  know  the  two,  each  utilizing 
for  the  most  part  moderate  cost,  mass  produc- 
tion, the  delicately  balanced  and  highly  practical 
assemblies,  may  quite  conceivably  become  the 
pasttime  of  merely  the  fortunate  few,  those 
affluent  and  farsighted  enough  to  backlog  an 
inventory  sufficient  for  the  unknown  stretch  of 
trying  years  ahead  or  possessed  of  the  where- 


withal to  outbid  the  open  market  and  pick  up 
anything  going,  second-hand  or  otherwise.  The 
passing  of  Tonkin  cane  calls  for  no  elaboration. 
And  no  cane,  no  bamboo  rods!  Long  already, 
Hirohito,  Tojo,  Yamamoto,  el  al.,  have  taken 
care  of  that.  Meantime  down  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  bigwigs  are  jealously  sitting  upon  the 
steel — your  income  tax  come  next  March  will 
buy  a lot  of  it,  but  not  for  fishing  devices, 
Mister! 

Anglers  have  already,  or  will  soon,  suffer  the 
pinch  in  waders,  boots,  rubber  goods,  silk,  nylon, 
ferrules,  rod  fittings,  cork,  aluminum,  woolens, 
gasoline,  brass,  copper,  fine  quality  hooks,  even 
lowly  graphite,  equally  humble  lubricating  oils, 
and  dozens  of  lesser  recognized  but  piscatorially 
important  items.  As  a matter  of  fact,  for  many 
the  pinch  has  long  since  become  a kick  in  the 
pants.  For  the  duration.  Old  Man  Priority 
rules  the  land  and  no  true  son  of  Yankee  Doodle 
would  have  it  otherwise.  The  good  sport  makes 
up  his  mind  what  he  has,  he  has,  and  he’ll  get 
little  new.  Maybe  next  season  I won’t  fish,  you 
won’t  fish,  the  man  next  door  won’t  fish!  But 
with  it  all,  there’s  a ray  of  hope  ...  a measure 
of  satisfaction!  Let’s  guarantee  our  sons  will 
sometime  angle  as  we  have — as  free  men — and 
not  with  a Jap  sitting  on  one  shoreline,  rifle  in 
hand,  waiting  for  the  first  excuse  to  bang  away, 
and  a Nazi  super-man  on  the  other  side,  play- 
fully tossing  a hand  grenade  now  and  then,  all 
the  time  daring  the  little  yellow  brother  to  join 
in  with  the  fun. 

And  now  that  I’ve  worked  this  scare  up  to  the 
point  I’m  almost  scared  myself,  despite  my  four 
decades  plus,  my  Everlasting  and  the  little 
daughter,  a passel  of  hurts  dating  from  the  last 
previous  war  and  a none  too  secure  draft  rating 
in  this  one,  the  ensuing  discussion  shall  make  no 
pretense  of  continuity  nor  co-related  sequence. 
Rather  the  purpose  might  be  termed  an  odd 
assorted  finangle  of  this  and  that,  ranging  from 
stop-gap  repairs  to  leisure  hour  rehabilitation, 
stream-wise  impoverishment  to  handy-man 


experimentation  . . . bluntly  tackle  stretching, 
when  and  if,  and  so  on  until  say  my  old  pal 
Charlie  Fox  drags  out  his  shears  and  calls  a 
halt.  And  that’s  that — I hand  you  the  re- 
mainder for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Lines,  Now  and  When 

The  problem  of  lines — whether  fly,  bait  casting 
or  just  plain  sunny  hole  mongrel — has  developed 
angry  repercussions  since  the  Japs  “don’t  love  us 
no  more,  so  solly,  Hon.  Sam!”  Hirohito,  blast 
his  sneaking  hide,  is  sitting  tight  on  the  silk  and 
I hope  he’s  eventually  hanged  with  a mildewed 
hank  of  it  . . . and  quite  avidly  our  own  Uncle 
Samuel  is  gobbling  up  all  the  nylon,  so  as  to 
make  sure  Hirohito  is  really  and  truly  and  event- 
ually “So  Solly!”  in  effect  as  well  as  words.  And 
I do  hope  you  know  what  I mean!  I’m  pretty 
certain  any  of  the  oldtimers  who  slammed  those 
bayonets  at  “Gott  Mit  Uns”  belt  buckles  back 
in  ’17  and  T8  will  get  the  general  drift.  So  all  in 
all  it  looks  as  if  the  only  one  to  be  happy  about 
the  whole  thing  is  the  Yankee  non-fishing  Lesser 
Half  who  for  a spell  at  least  won’t  have  to  dig 
down  into  his  jeans  for  those  shimmering  what- 
chamacallit’s,  which  look  so  utterly  inadequate 
when  displayed  behind  the  plate  glass,  but  in 
reality  so  damnable  bewitching  when  draped 
upon  . . . well,  shall  we  say  where  whatchama- 
callits  should  be  draped.  But  as  whatchamacallits 
disappear,  so  will  lines  . . . and  lines  are  a lot 
more  important  to  such  as  you  and  I. 

With  proper  care,  fly  lines  may  be  made  to 
last  a long  time;  bait  casting  jobs  not  so  much  so, 
the  latter  a matter  of  friction,  wear  and  resist- 
ance. The  oil  dressed  fly  line  has  a replaceable, 
repairable,  reinforceable  coating;  the  bait  string 
accepts  fate  as  is  . . . when  she  wears,  she  wears, 
and  that’s  that.  However,  in  either  case  the  lines  j 
should  have  been  carefully  dried  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  seasonal  trip  and  thoroughly  aerated  . . . 
indoors!  A line  needs  clean  air  and  a chance  to  p 
breathe,  at  intervals  anyway,  almost  as  much  so 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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BIG-MOUTH  MEDICINE 

Plugging  for  Bass  in  Clear  Water 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 
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A.n  extra  one  for  the  artist.  This  great  large-mouth  bass  was  caught  on  a surface  plug  called  the  Wow,  now  manufactured  by  Heddon  under  the  name  of  Crazy  Crawler. 


1 ARGE-MOUTH  bass  are  great  strikers.  In  this 
•*— 1 'department  they  surpass  their  small-mouth 
pousins,  and  that  is  very  important  to  the  users 
3f  artificials.  To  many  of  us  the  greatest  thrill 
in  fishing  is  the  strike  and  the  fireworks  which 
immediately  follow  it.  After  the  fish  has  been 
elt  for  about  a minute  and  then  comes  into 
Inew,  the  fright  becomes  mechanical.  That  is 
; the  case  unless  it  is  a big  fish  which  is  highly 
cherished,  and  in  that  event  tension  is  high  until 
I re  is  yours  or  otherwise. 

Some  weird  contraptions  that  look  like 
nothing  that  swims,  walks  or  flies,  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  of  man  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fooling  big-mouth  bass.  And  what  is 
more,  all  of  these  brain  storms  will  take  bass  at 
times.  But  some  are  more  effective  than  others. 
Sometimes  one  lure  or  one  general  type  reigns 
supreme,  whereas  at  other  times  this  lure  or 
itype  is  ineffective.  By  types  we  mean:  surface 
ures,  floating  wobblers,  sinking  wobblers,  under- 
waters without  a wobble,  and  the  spoon  and 
spinner  family. 


To  complicate  things  further  a lure  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  may  do  the  trick,  whereas 
the  same  lure  fished  by  another  and  used  differ- 
ently may  not  produce.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
plugging,  the  angler  must  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  He  tries  to  pick  the  lures  that 
will  produce  the  greatest  percentage  of  strikes. 
He  tries  to  learn  how  to  handle  these  lures  so 
they  are  at  their  maximum  efficiency.  He 
tries  to  discover  when  one  type  of  lure  should 
and  should  not  be  employed.  The  quest  for  the 
ultimate  will  always  continue  but  the  goal  will 
never  be  achieved. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a mystic  plug  which 
is  always  infallible,  and  fortunately  so.  If  that 
were  the  case  our  angling  would  not  hold  up 
under  our  intense  fishing  activity  and  the  in- 
teresting game  of  trying  to  get  better  lures  and 
methods  would  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  rules  as  to  what  to  use 
and  when,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  a 
fairly  good  working  knowledge  of  methods  and 
effect. 


Let’s  consider  several  experiences  in  clear 
water  plugging  and  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
if  anything  has  been  proved. 

One  day  two  of  us  were  idly  casting  from  a 
boat  and  strikes  from  bass  were  few  and  far 
between.  It  was  not  tough  to  interest  the 
pickerel  in  wobbling  spoons  cast  over  the  sub- 
merged weed  beds  but  to  take  a bass  was  a big 
order.  Then  partner  chirps  up,  “I  bet  you 
dinner  tonight  that  I can  hook  at  least  one  bass 
in  the  next  ten  casts  if  you  let  me  pick  the  time 
and  place  I make  those  casts.” 

“Sold,”  was  my  answer,  “it’s  a bet.” 

Joe  then  tied  on  a baby  plunker,  a surface 
plug.  This  seemed  foolish  to  me  because  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  the  bass  were  down  deep, 
probably  among  the  weeds,  and  they  were  in- 
active. But  Joe  did  not  cast;  he  just  settled 
down  and  watched  the  lake.  The  sun  was  about 
to  go  behind  the  hills. 

“Go  ahead  and  work  on  the  pickerel;  I am 
not  ready  yet,”  was  his  casual  remark. 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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OCTOBEF 


Ellis  Sr. 


IT  ALL  started  when  I decided  to  take  Betty 
fishing.  Big  events  in  this  world  always  start 
with  a decision  and  if  you  dig  far  enough  into 
the  background,  you’ll  find  some  outstanding 
specimen  of  femine  allure  mixed  up  in  it  . . . 
generally  right  up  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Betty 
was  no  exception,  a sweet  young  thing  of  eighteen 
summers  and  about  the  most  restful  bit  of 
humanity  on  one’s  eyes  that  ever  stepped  out  of 
a Betty  creation,  she  had  everything  it  takes. 
In  a bathing  suit  she  was  gorgeous;  in  an  evening 
gown,  she  was  wonderful;  but  when  she  walked 
down  to  meet  me  at  the  dock  dressed  in  her 
fishing  outfit,  a much  abbreviated  pair  of  blue 
shorts,  a jaunty  little  white  jacket  over  her 
swimming  bra,  and  a two-toned  bandana  knotted 
around  her  luxurious  ebony  locks,  she  was  a 
dream. 

Yes,  I looked  down  at  my  old  dungarees, 
compared  my  soiled  sneakers  with  the  dainty 
little  feet  that  were  approaching,  encased  in 
snappy  blue  slippers  to  match  the  shorts  and 
white  tennis  socks  that  seemed  to  melt  into  the 
most  perfect  calf  in  the  world,  and  I rubbed  my 


chin  to  see  if  I had  shaved  close  enough  that 
morning.  Gosh!  I didn’t  know  whether  I was 
going  out  to  snare  a couple  of  bass  or  to  judge  a 
beauty  contest.  Then  I began  to  get  that  feeling 
that  you  don’t  care  whether  the  fishing’s  good 
or  not. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong  brother,  Betty 
wasn’t  any  relation  to  Caspar  Milquetoast  or 
one  of  the  kind  that  was  always  getting  you  to 
bait  her  hook,  then  cast  for  her,  and  finally 
“remove  the  nawsty  fish  from  the  hook.”  No,  she 
was  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  “chere  le 
femme”  that  was  just  as  much  at  home  in  a boat 
with  a roughneck  fisherman  as  she  was  on  the 
ballroom  of  the  Ritz  or  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Belleview.  Betty  was  a dean  good  angler  and 
generally  caught  more  fish  than  her  companion. 
Probably  because  the  latter  would  pay  more 
attention  to  her  than  his  fishing. 

After  I had  lifted  her  to  a comfortable  seat  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  (she  could  probably  have 
jumped  in  with  much  less  trouble),  I turned  over 
the  outboard  and  soon  we  were  chug-chug-ing 
toward  the  mouth  of  Lamb’s  Creek,  where  I 


knew  there  were  some  big  bass  waiting  to  be 
lured  with  one  of  my  brilliant  colored  wobblers 
It  was  only  a ten  minute  ride,  most  of  whicl: 
time  I spend  admiring  the  girl  friend  as  she  non 
chalantly  puffed  at  a cigarette  and  made  oc- 
casional remarks  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
good  catch.  Suddenly  I realized  that  I had  gont 
some  distance  past  my  destination  (damn  these 
beautiful  girls)  so,  I brought  the  boat  around 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  casting  anchor  foi 
the  morning’s  sport. 

We  sat  there  for  a while  casting  our  plugs  in 
toward  a convenient  rock  pile  that  offered  plenty 
of  cover  for  the  cagy  bass.  It  was  one  of  my; 
favorite  spots  for  one  could  always  get  a rise  out 
of  a big  “bronzeback”  idling  close  in  under  the 
ledge,  but  today  they  weren’t  there.  Neither  of: 
us  got  so  much  as  a splash.  That’s  how  I came 
to  fall  back  on  the  General  and  also  how  I happen 
to  be  telling  about  the  screwiest  fishing  trip  on 
record. 

The  General  was  one  of  the  first  plugs  I ever 
owned  and  it  held  a record  for  luring  large-mouth 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation Holds  9th  Annual  Live  Trout  Contest 

By  JAMES  E.  WERST 


A BRIGHT  sun  rolled  over  the  hills  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  shone  down  upon  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  anglers  awaiting  the 
opening  gun  of  the  9th  Annual  Live  Trout 
Contest  and  Picnic,  sponsored  by  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Ass’n.  The 
contest,  under  the  supervision  of  our  local  fish 
warden,  Harry  Carl,  was  held  in  the  enclosed 
section  of  Cedar  Creek  at  Dorney  Park,  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  on  Saturday,  July  25th. 

Lawrence  W.  Knoblach,  president  of  the  Ass’n, 
estimated  that  more  than  600  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  events.  A total  of  34  heats  were 
taken  care  of  during  the  all  day  fishing  program. 
Each  heat,  of  10  minutes  duration,  accommo- 
dated 20  anglers,  with  1 referee  to  every  two 
anglers. 

Fishing  began  at  9.00  a.m.  after  the  initial 
stocking  of  800  fish,  ranging  in  size  from  10  inches 
to  29 inches,  and  continued  till  1.00  p.m.  An 
hour’s  rest  period  was  called  at  1.00  p.m.,  giving 
both  fish  and  fishermen  a chance  to  relax. 
During  this  rest  period  an  additional  550  trout 
were  stocked,  bringing  the  total  to  1350  fish. 
Fishing  began  again  at  2.00  p.m.  and  continued 
till  dark. 

First  prize  of  $5  went  to  Vincent  Ibach,  East 
Texas,  who  landed  a 293^  in.  rainbow  after  a 
14  minute  battle.  This  fish  was  the  largest  caught 
in  any  contests  held  to  date,  and  incidentally,  put 
a permanent  wave  in  “Vince’s”  pet  rod.  As 
weighed  by  the  Trexler  Trout  Farm  officials, 
the  trout  tipped  the  scale  at  9 lbs.,  2 ounces. 
Second  prize  of  $3  was  won  by  Charles  Hoffman, 
of  Allentown,  with  the  largest  fish  in  its  class,  a 
19  inch  brownie.  Third  prize  of  $2  was  captured 
by  Fred  E.  Snyder,  also  of  Allentown,  with  a 
14  inch  brook  trout. 

Barton  M.  Snyder,  chairman  of  the  live  trout 
contest,  judged  that  between  350  and  400  fish 
were  killed  by  the  contestants.  Only  one  fish 
was  permitted  to  be  kept  by  each  angler  during 
any  one  heat,  although  the  angler  could  catch 
as  many  during  the  10  minute  period  as  possible. 
Excess  fish  caught  were  returned  unharmed  to 
the  creek. 

By  the  rules  of  the  contest  only  artificial  flies, 
either  wet  or  dry,  were  to  be  used.  Flies  were  not 
to  be  over  1 inch  in  length,  not  larger  than  size 
10,  and  barbless,  giving  both  fish  and  angler  a 
sporting  chance.  Each  fish  caught  had  to  be 
landed  with  a landing  net  before  being  scored. 

The  remaining  fish  of  the  contest  on  Saturday, 
numbering  approximately  1000,  were  netted, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Barton  M.  Snyder, 
Fish  Warden  Harry  Carl  and  Deputy  Fish  War- 
den Harvey  Neff,  were  stocked  in  the  Little 
Lehigh  Creek,  covering  about  % mile  of  that 
beautiful  stream.  Size  of  fish  ranged  from  10  in. 
to  25  in.,  with  nine  fish  in  the  20  in.  to  25  in.  class, 
which  make  nice  catching  at  any  time. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  and  Game  Ass’n,  the  public  was  again  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  second  annual  free 
live  trout  fishing  contest  which  began  at  noon, 
Sunday,  July  26th.  No  entry  fees  were  required, 
and  no  restrictions  as  to  bait  or  lure  used,  as  long 
as  the  fish  laws  of  Penna.,  were  not  violated.  All 
participants  were  required  to  display  their  1942 
fishing  license. 

With  the  trout  season  swinging  into  the  home 
stretch,  this  last  opportunity  of  catching  that  big 


trout  could  not  be  resisted.  The  line-up  was 
heavier  than  on  the  opening  day,  with  many 
catching  their  days  limit  in  short  order.  Lawrence 
Knoblach,  association  president,  estimated  that 


about  1500  took  advantage  of  this  free  contest. 
Top  honors  went  to  A.  T.  Hall,  of  Allentown, 
who  caught  a 21j^  inch  Rainbow. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Courlesj  of  “ Allentown  Call" 

A husky  fellow  and  a husky  trout.  Vincent  Ibach,  East  Texas,  with  his  29Vi  inch,  9 lb.  2 oz.  rainbow, 
which  won  first  prize  in  the  live  trout  contest  at  Allentown. 
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WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CASTING  NEWS 


By  SAMUEL  H.  CRAWFORD 


A group  of  the  leaders  in  the  casting  game  at  the  present  time.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Nelson  Lang, 
present  Pittsburgh  Club  Champion  and  Delegate  from  that  club;  Lee  Ganier,  Delegate  from  Washington; 
C.  W.  Ward,  once  national  champion  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  State  Association;  Willard  Brown, 
Delegate  from  Beaver  Falls.  Front  Row,  left  to  right:  William  Pocky,  Delegate  from  Charleroi;  Edward 
Wright,  another  Charleroi  Delegate;  Wayne  Duke  of  Washington  Club;  Sam  Crawford,  President 

of  the  State  Association. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Amateur  Casting  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  June  of  this  year  and 
its  rules  and  regulations  were  set  up.  One  of  the 
primary  objects  of  that  organization  is  helping 
new  groups  of  men  to  get  started  on  their  way  to 
many  afternoons  of  fun,  sport,  and  relaxation, 
hence,  this  article.  I hope  it  will  be  the  means  of 
helping  some  group  in  the  state  to  get  started. 

The  group  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
clubs  from  Charleroi,  Beaver  Falls,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  and  Greensburg — a nucleus  of  five 
clubs.  Around  this  small  group  of  men  we  hope 
to  mold  an  organization  much  larger  and  better 
in  the  next  few  seasons.  We  realize  that  it  will 
be  a long  drawn  out  process  so  we  are  taking 
things  slowly  and  very  cautiously  at  first,  trying 
out  the  rules  and  regulations  as  we  have  set 
them  up  to  make  certain  that  they  are  the  best 
working  formula  possible,  before  trying  to  im- 
pose them  on  any  new  groups. 

To  begin  with  each  and  every  one  of  the  clubs 
of  this  group  is  individually  a member  of  the 
parent  group,  the  National  Association  of 
Angling  and  Casting  Clubs.  Secondly,  they  have 
agreed  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  con- 
stitution and  by  laws  of  that  parent  body.  A 
few  simple  rules  have  been  set  forth  in  our  own 
group  but  they  are  only  for  the  clarification  of 
certain  points  pertaining  to  this  group  alone. 
Unity  of  purpose,  and  aims,  are  the  points  behind 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Amateur  Casting  Association. 

Up  until  this  present  season  all  the  clubs  felt 
the  same  way  about  certain  things  that  had 
transpired,  and  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  if  the  tournament  casting  game  was  ever 
to  make  any  progress  in  the  state.  There  was 
never  any  actual  assurance  that  the  tournament 
you  were  holding  would  be  attended  by  all  the 
casters  of  the  district  or  not.  But  with  the 
formation  of  the  State  Association  all  the  mem- 


bers of  all  the  clubs  have  agreed  to  attend  all  the 
Association  meets,  regardless  of  any  outside 
meets  that  were  taking  place.  I can  say  for  them 
at  this  time  that  they  have  followed  this  to  the 
letter  so  far  this  season.  Every  meet  that  the 
league  or  association  has  held  this  season  has 
been  well  attended  and  we  have  profited  thereby. 
We  in  our  own  group  here,  in  Charleroi,  have 
had  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
casters  who  have  been  out  to  the  pool  since  our 
tournament  and  I imagine  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  clubs  will  find  the  same  thing  to  be  true. 

As  to  whom  may  become  a member  group  of 
our  Association  let  me  say  this.  We  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  admit  any  group  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  abide  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  we  have  set  forth.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  your  group  be  a member  of  the 
National  organization  to  begin  with,  although 
we  would  of  a necessity,  expect  that  to  follow 
later.  The  membership  fees  are  not  prohibitive, 
being  set  at  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  year, 
that  is  per  club,  not  per  man.  This  will  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  group  for  this  present  season, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  make  it  easier  for  any 
new  group  to  join. 

The  officers  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Amateur 
Casting  Association  consist  at  this  time  of 
your  author,  Samuel  H.  Crawford  of  Charleroi, 
President  and  Charles  W.  Ward  of  Pittsburgh  as 
the  Secretary-Treasurer.  We  are  both  willing 
to  do  all  we  possibly  can  in  the  matter  of  helping 
you  form  your  group.  You  may  write  me  at 
Charleroi,  or  Mr.  Ward  at  850  Heberton  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  and  if  there  is  any  point  we  can 
help  you  clear  up  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  It 
may  be  possible  that  we  can  bring  our  fellows 
out  to  you  and  put  on  a regulation  tournament 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  you  should 
have  a group  in  your  locality,  many  reasons  too 
numerous  about  which  to  go  into  detail,  but  we 


will  try  to  cover  a few.  The  first  of  them  is  this,  and 
believe  it  or  not,  regardless  of  how  good  you  are  at 
the  fishing  game,  you  will  after  a few  short  weeks 
be  much  better  than  ever.  This  may  sound 
to  you  to  be  a bit  on  the  braggy  side  but  I have 
seen  it  work  out  so  many  times  that  I can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it.  Many  and  many  a good  bass 
has  been  lost  as  the  result  of  a sloppy  cast,  and 
it  is  a well  recognized  fact  that  the  presentation 
of  the  fly  to  the  trout  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  trout  fishing.  If  trout  are  tak- 
ing black  gnats  and  you  are  using  a similar 
black  gnat,  and  if  your  presentation  is  poor, 
your  chances  for  taking  him  are  practically  nil. 
Accuracy  in  plug  fishing  plays  a far  more  im- 
portant part  than  does  distance.  Ask  the  man 
who  can  spot  a plug,  he  will  back  that  statement 
up  to  the  fullest. 

Another  good  reason  for  the  formation  of  your 
group  is  that  with  conditions  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a lot  of 
us  to  take  those  fishing  trips  as  we  were  accus- 
tomed. The  saving  of  tires  and  the  careful  use 
of  available  fuels  is  the  watchword  of  the  day. 
Your  car  and  the  other  fellow’s  should  only  be 
used  when  necessary.  In  nearly  every  community 
there  is  a spot  that  can  be  used  for  a casting 
range  that  is  easily  available,  either  by  foot  or 
bus  and  in  some  instances  by  trolley.  Locate 
your  range  in  such  a place  and  invite  the  men, 
women,  and  boys  of  your  community  to  use  it. 
They  will  appreciate  this  action  on  your  part, 
and  while  scores  will  not  be  so  good  to  begin  with, 
a noted  improvement  will  become  apparent  after 
a short  while. 

Again  here  is  another  sport  that  fills  the  bill 
for  the  present.  In  our  town  and  all  the  towns 
around,  men  are  working  at  high  speed  j and 
putting  in  a lot  of  time,  and  when  the  end  of  the 
day  comes  they  are  ready  for  a little  relaxation 
and  fun.  However,  this  sport  must  not  be  too 
strenuous,  but  must  provide  at  the  same  time  the 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


View  of  Charleroi  Casting  Club  grounds,  located  on 
Route  71  between  Charleroi  and  Bentley  at 
Redd’s  Beach. 
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SOME  IDEAS  ON  TYING  DRY  FLIES 

Howard  T.  Weaver,  Outstanding  Central  Pennsylvania  Amateur, 

Passes  Along  Tips  That  Will  Point  the  Way  to  That  Ideal  Creation 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


' A \T  HEN  a fellow  spends  five  years  tying  trout 
'I  V V flies — starting  out  by  spending  an  hour 
and  a half  watching  a friend  work  at  a vise  and 
ending  by  carrying  off  half  the  prizes  in  sight 
in  competition  with  other  amateurs  from  all 
over  Central  Pennsylvania — he’s  bound  to 
accumulate  a sizeable  knowledge  of  the  fine  art 
of  lure  making. 

When  he  carries  home  samples  of  insects  in 
little  bottles  and  spends  hours  poring  over  books 
on  entomology,  you  get  the  idea  that  he  is 
becoming  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

And  when  he  ducks  down  behind  his  vise  and 
throws  up  his  hands  in  protest  at  the  suggestion 
that  he  is  a good  subject  for  an  interview  for 
3 Pennsylvania  Angler,  you  know  he’s  a real  guy. 

That’s  your  introduction  to  Howard  T. 
Weaver,  of  Williamsport. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  fellows  who  know  as 
much  or  more  about  fly-tying  than  I do,”  Howard 
exclaimed.  And  he  stuck  to  that  argument  until 
I persuaded  him  that,  even  so,  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  pass  along  to  the  less 
experienced  tyers  some  of  the  vast  store  of  his 
knowledge. 

“All  right,”  he  finally  said,  “if  I can  help  some 
of  the  fellows  do  a better  job  of  turning  out  their 
favorite  patterns,  I’ll  do  it.” 


From  here  on,  the  words  are  Howard’s. 

“The  amateur  is  not  an  accomplished  lly-tyer 
until  he  learns  to  turn  out  lures  according  to 
standard  patterns,”  Howard  began.  “By  that 
I mean  that  he  must  adhere  to  certain  qualities 
of  material  and  workmanship,  whether  he  has 
time  to  burn  or  is  in  a great  hurry  and  whether 
he  is  tying  two  flies  or  two  hundred. 

“Every  tyer  has  pictured  in  his  mind  his  ideal 
trout  fly.  Every  fly  he  ties  is  a shoddy  imitation 
of  that  ideal  until  he  learns  to  work  to  a standard 
— and  then  he  can,  with  fur,  feathers,  and  steel, 
translate  his  dreams  into  reality. 

“What  is  meant  by  a high  standard  of  material 
and  workmanship  will  become  clearer  as  we 
go  along.  There  are  many  details  that  can  be 
eliminated,  fundamentals  that  even  the  most 
careless  tyer  knows. 

“But  there  are  other,  and  less  obvious,  facts 
which  the  amateur  must  master  if  he  is  to 
become  a finished  fly-tyer. 

“Good  materials  are  the  No.  1 requirement, 
and  the  cardinal  principle  of  getting  and  using 
good  materials  is  the  fact  that  the  natural  and 
the  genuine  are  better  than  the  best  imitations. 

“Hackles  are  a fine  example  of  this  point. 
It’s  poor  policy  to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  grades 
of  hackles  just  because  they  are  cheaper  and 


look  just  as  good  as  Grade  A.  No  second  best 
hackle  will  have  the  floating  qualities,  the  attrac- 
tive sheen,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Grade  A. 

“It’s  safer,  incidentally,  not  to  rely  on  the 
price  tag  to  tell  you  whether  hackles  are  Grade  A 
or  not.  There  is  a simple  way  of  testing  them  to 
make  sure.  Many  tyers  are  satisfied  to  examine 
the  webbing  of  a hackle.  If  there  is  little  webbing, 
they  assume  that  the  hackle  is  Grade  A for  dry 
fly  making.  If  it  is  webby,  they  reject  it,  when 
as  a matter  of  fact  some  of  the  finest  dry  fly 
hackles  I ever  have  used  have  had  considerable 
webbing. 

“I’d  advise  the  amateur  to  buy  his  hackles  by 
the  neck,  instead  of  in  bulk,  plucked.  And  in 
buying  the  tyer  should  purchase  a neck  con- 
taining hackles  best  suited  for  the  type  and  size 
of  flies  for  which  he  intends  to  use  them.  It’s 
a safe  rule  that  the  quality  of  a hackle  neck  is 
consistent  throughout. 

“So  test  the  neck  by  this  simple  procedure: 
Pluck  a hackle  and  hold  it  by  the  stem  in  one 
hand.  Then  snap  a finger  of  the  other  hand 
against  the  tip  of  the  feather.  If  the  hackle 
springs  back  quickly  into  its  upright  position, 
it  has  the  necessary  stiffness  for  standard  dry 

(Continued,  on  Page  25) 
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Courtesy  of  “ Allentown  Call" 

Arthur  Veltzen  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  plump  16-inch  rainbow  which  he  caught  in  Cedar  Creek 
He  is  a 9th  grade  student  in  the  Raub  Junior  High  of  Allentown. 


OLD  TIRES  IN  THE  STREAMS 

Every  man  who  fishes  stumbles  across  old 
rubber  tires,  which  in  one  manner  or  another, 
have  found  their  way  into  our  streams  and  ponds. 
These  tires  should  be  salvaged  and  the  only 
group  which  can  assist  in  this  work  are  the 
fishermen.  , 

Some  rubber  has  been  found  during  the  brief 
periods  of  clear  water  but  there  is  much  more 
available. 


Let  us  fishermen  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  these  tires.  When  we  find  a tire 
let’s  throw  it  out  on  the  bank  then  when  the  day 
is  over  carry  it  back  to  the  car  so  that  it  can  be 
deposited  at  a gas  station.  If  there  is  no  means  of 
conveying  it  to  a collecting  point  at  least  throw  it 
out  on  the  bank  so  someone  else  can  care  for  the 
rest  of  the  detail. 

Bring  up  this  matter  before  your  Sportsmans’ 
Club. 


CARLISLE  FISHERMEN  START 
SOMETHING 

About  1920,  Mt.  Rock  Run,  which  flows  nea 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Super  Highway 
dried  up.  When  the  flow  of  water  ceased  some 
brown  trout  of  varying  sizes  were  trapped  in  th< 
pools.  Mac  Pittinger  of  Carlisle  and  some  angling 
friends  managed  to  net  418  brown  trout.  Thesi 
were  redistributed  in  the  Letort,  a fine  limestom 
spring  stream  which  flows  through  Carlisle.  Anc 
so  brown  trout  were  introduced  into  anothei 
Eastern  stream. 

They  adapted  themselves  very  well  to  their 
new  environment  and  after  five  years  were  wel 
established.  This  is  one  of  the  few  streams  of  tin 
state  flowing  through  an  agricultural  sectioi 
where  there  is  excellent  natural  reproduction  o! 
trout.  The  original  stock  and  their  scion  fur 
nished  great  fishing  down  through  the  years 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  in  recenl 
years  that  brown  trout  have  again  been  stockec 
there. 

The  results  gained  there  by  Clay  Gibson  o] 
Carlisle  will  illustrate  the  excellency  of  the  fish- 
ing in  the  Letort.  Clay,  a very  smart  and  exact- 
ing minnow  fisherman,  caught  39  brown  troul 
18  inches  or  longer  from  this  stream  during  om 
season  about  a decade  ago,  and  that  is  really 
something. 

Brown  trout  have  been  the  salvation  of  trout 
fishing  in  many  Pennsylvania  streams. 


251  FISH  CAUGHT  IN  ANGLING 
TEST  AT  HOFFMAN'S  POND 

A total  of  251  fish  were  caught  in  the  First 
Annual  Fishing  Contest  held  at  Hoffman’s  pond 
last  Thursday  morning.  The  affair  was  sponsored 
by  the  Uptown  Playground  under  the  direction 
of  Jeff  Jones,  Huntingdon  playground  supervisor. 
One  hour  was  consumed  to  complete  the  test. 

Starting  at  10.30  the  “angler’s  picnic”  ended 
at  11.30.  When  the  contest  came  to  a close  after 
the  twenty-three  entries  baited  their  hooks  for 
60  minutes,  Jim  Shaffer  and  Fred  Cox  had  pulled 
in  45  fish  apiece  to  deadlock  for  first  place.  An 
extra  ten-minute  period  was  given  the  angling 
duo  to  break  the  deadlock  and  Cox  hooked  12 
fish  while  Shaffer  had  to  be  content  with  7 finny 
backs.  Thus,  Cox  won  the  prize  for  catching  the 
most  fish  which  was  57. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fisherman  in 
Huntingdon  ever  caught  a dozen  fish  in  ten 
minutes  on  a single  hook  and  line.  But  this  is  no 
“fish  story.”  For  further  proof  ask  any  one  of 
the  crowd  of  more  than  one  hundred  people  who 
witnessed  the  contest. 

Ronnie  Ambrose,  although  catching  only  two 
fish,  came  through  with  the  biggest  catch  of  the 
morning.  Incidentally,  Ambrose  was  the  oldest 
fisherman  of  the  group,  being  14  years  of  age. 
Eddie  Jones,  aged  4 years  was  the  youngest 
Izaak  Walton  of  the  group.  Aside  from  the  23 
registered  for  the  contest  an  additional  12  or  15 
youngsters  cast  their  lines,  but  failed  to  give 
their  names. 

The  names  of  those  fishermen  competing  in 
the  contest  and  the  number  of  fish  each  caught 
follow:  Fred  Cox  57,  Jim  Shaffer  52,  Donald 
Stitt  44,  Ronnie  Harris  36,  Vernon  Krouse  27, 
Walter  Kelley  20  and  Dean  Harris  5.  Ronnie 
Ambrose,  Bill  Widil  and  Carl  Grove  caught  two 
apiece.  Those  catching  a single  fish  were  Dick 
Evans,  Alton  Querry,  Bill  Dickey,  Eddie  Jones 
and  Dick  Powell.  Eight  of  registered  contestants 
failed  to  hook  a fish. 

Another  fishing  contest  will  be  held  next  year 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Huntingdon  Play- 
grounds.— Huntingdon  News 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  CARPS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

“Just  how,  Sir  Critic?” 

“Well,  his  English  for  one  thing,  it’s  flawless. 
And  his  manners,  and  his  casting,  everything  is 
too  perfect,  just  like  a machine.” 

Lieut  stopped,  looked  at  Doc  with  a surprised, 
light-breaking  expression  and  then  exclaimed : 

“A  machine!  That’s  it!  I’ve  got  it!  I knew  I 
would  in  time!” 

The  Lieutenant  was  more  excited  than  Doc  had 
i ever  seen  him  before.  He  waded  ashore,  reeled 
in  his  line,  put  away  fly  and  leader  and,  grab- 
bing Doc  by  the  arm,  started  for  the  club  house. 

In  amazement.  Doc  trudged  along  beside  him. 
When  he  had  caught  his  breath,  he  tried  to  get 
an  answer  to  all  this  sudden  flurry. 

“What  in  tarnation’s  come  over  you?  What 
have  you  got?” 

“The  answer  to  what  has  been  haunting  me. 
There  it  was — right  in  front  of  my  eyes  and  I 
couldn’t  see  it.  Too  perfect,  too  machine-like, 
that  is  the  answer.” 

“It  may  be  an  answer  to  you,  but  to  me  it’s  a 
bunch  of  hooey.  Answer  to  what?” 


That  brings  us  right  up  to  where  we  started 
because  once  again  Lieut  didn’t  make  direct 
answer.  Instead,  he  put  a question — the  one 
that  nearly  floored  Doc. 

“How’d  you  like  to  go  carp  fishing?” 

Doc  stumbled,  stopped  and  stood  gaping  at 
his  erstwhile  seme  friend.  Only  his  sense  of  humor 
saved  him  for  he  suspected  it  was  a joke. 

“With  whom?” 

“Why,  me,  of  course.” 

“I  didn’t  realize  you  were  shell-shocked  in  the 
last  war.  They  do  say  it  comes  back  in  some  of 
the  bad  cases.” 

“No  fooling.  Doc,  you  and  I and  ‘that  James’ 
of  yours.” 

“All  right,  Lieut,  stop  the  kidding  and  be 
sensible.  What  do  you  want  with  carp?” 

“Maybe  our  country  needs  some.” 

“Will  you  cut  the  comedy?  What  are  you 
driving  at?” 

“I  want  you  to  take  a trip  with  me  and  Rob 
James.” 

“How  do  you  know  he’ll  go?” 

“Leave  that  to  me.  He  won’t  know  it,  but 
we’re  going  after  carp.” 

Doc  mulled  that  over  in  his  mind.  Lieut 
wasn’t  the  type  to  play  practical  jokes,  es- 
pecially on  someone  he  hardly  knew  and  cer- 
tainly didn’t  like.  Therefore,  there  was  more  to 
this  than  the  Lieutenant  wanted  to  tell  at  the 
moment.  In  due  time,  he  knew,  he’d  find  out. 
“In  heaven’s  name,  Lieut,  why  carp?” 

“Have  you  ever  seriously  considered  the  carp, 
Doc?  As  you  know,  fishermen  despise  it.  It  was 
brought  over  here  from  Europe  back  in  1877 — 
from  Germany,  I believe.  And  like  a true  Nazi, 
it  has  taken  possession  of  every  water  it  gets 
into.  It  lives  in  the  mud  and  slime  at  the  bottom, 
constantly  stirring  up  the  filth  and  polluting  the 
waters  for  all  decent  fish  until  it  drives  them  out 
and  takes  over  in  its  so-called  new  order — 
lebensraum  for  the  superior  race  of  carp. 

“If  we  find  a carp  in  new  waters,  it’s  up  to  us 
to  catch  it  before  it  can  spawn  and  breed  more 
of  its  ilk.  That  would  be  a service  to  our  country.” 
“I  don’t  get  you,  Lieut.  What  few  carp  we 
could  catch  wouldn’t  make  a hoop  of  difference.” 
“This  particular  carp  would.” 

“How  will  you  fish  for  it?  We  never  caught 
one  in  our  lives.” 

“I’ll  fly-fish  for  it.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd — they  won’t  rise  to  a fly.” 
“This  one  will.  Every  fish  can  be  caught, 


provided  you  approach  it  carefully,  use  a fine 
leader,  the  right  fly,  cast  wisely  and  time  your 
strike.” 

* * * 

That’s  how  it  came  about  that  Doc  went  with 
the  Lieutenant  and  Robert  James  up  on  the 
Miramichi  in  New  Brunswick.  To  Rob  it  was  a 
trip  for  salmon — and  something  else.  To  Lieut 
and  Doc  it  was  for  a more  important  fish — one 
of  the  carp — and  nothing  else! 

If  Rob  had  been  surprised  when  the  Lieutenant 
invited  him  on  the  trip,  he  failed  to  show  it.  To 
suit  his  own  purposes,  he  needed  to  make  friends 
with  everyone  in  the  club.  He  welcomed  this 
trip  as  the  chance  he  had  been  waiting  for  to 
break  down  the  barrier  he  felt  existed  between 
Lieut,  Doc  and  himself.  Lieut  had  banked  on 
that  very  thing.  It  was  part  of  his  careful 
approach. 

I’ll  say  this  for  the  Lieutenant — it  may  take  him 
a long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  but  once  he  has 
weighed  all  the  data  his  scientific  mind  can  dis- 
cover and  decided  on  a verdict,  he  starts  right 
out  to  render  it  and  put  it  into  action. 

But  not  in  a regular,  simple  way.  Oh  no — not 
the  Lieutenant — that  would  be  too  much  like  using 
worms.  He  thinks  of  all  problems  in  terms  of  fly 
fishing  and  solves  them  that  way. 

So  it  was  with  his  verdict  on  Rob  James. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  Rob’s  fishing  would 
convict  him  of  something,  Lieut  must  now  give 
him  more  fishline  to  see  if  he  would  hook  himself. 
If  he  did,  then  it  would  be  up  to  Lieut  to  play 
him  into  the  net. 

Therefore  he  set  about  angling  for  his  carp  in 
a strictly  scientific  manner.  First  the  careful 
approach,  then  the  right  fly  at  the  end  of  a 
leader  so  finely  drawn  that  his  fish  would  not  see 
it  or  become  suspicious.  A few  false  casts  to  make 
sure  the  fly  would  land  in  the  exact  spot  and  then 
the  final,  skillful  cast. 

If  deftly  presented,  as  only  an  expert  such  as 
Lieut  can  present  a fly,  then  the  fish  would 
take  hard.  Precise  timing  of  the  strike  would  set 
the  hook  and  cagey  fighting  would  lead  the  carp 
headfirst  into  the  net.  After  that  it  would  sizzle 
in  the  frying  pan,  where  all  human  carp  belong. 
Lieut  would  never  use  barbless  hooks  or  release 
such  a fish. 

* * * 

The  first  few  days  on  the  Miramichi  were 
uneventful  except  for  one  minor  incident;  yet 
an  important  one  to  confirm  Lieut’s  verdict  on 
Rob. 

As  usual  with  most  true  American  sportsmen, 
Lieut  and  Doc  made  friends  with  their  guides, 
while  Rob  ignored  them.  Each  morning  before 
time  to  start  fishing,  they  joined  the  group  of 
guides  who  were  lounging  about,  cracking  jokes 
and  telling  stories  of  their  experiences.  Often 
these  talks  centered  around  some  characters 
they  were  guiding,  sometimes  in  praise  of  their 
abilities;  more  often  wisecracks  about  their 
mistakes  and  eccentricities.  Rob’s  superior 
attitude  came  in  for  its  share  of  ribbing. 

Fishing  was  good.  The  salmon  were  taking 
well  and  nearly  everybody  was  having  at  least 
one  good  battle  a day.  All  but  Rob  James.  For 
some  reason,  his  luck  had  failed  him.  He  couldn’t, 
seem  to  raise  a fish. 

Each  day  this  failure  irked  him  more  and  more. 
He  grew  impatient,  his  suave  manner  changed 
and  he  became  sullen.  Finally  on  the  fourth 
night,  he  lost  his  temper  and  turned  his  wrath 
on  his  guide.  Not  as  a sportsman  would  do,  but 
as  one  berating  a menial.  For  a moment  his 
mask  of  perfection  had  split  wide  open. 

Lieut  watched  with  utmost  satisfaction.  Later 
that  evening  he  sought  out  Rob’s  guide. 

“I’m  not  so  sure,  Frank,  but  what  you  had  that 
coming  to  you.” 
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Frank  grinned.  He  was  a likable  young  fellow, 
a fine  guide  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  stream, 
where  the  salmon  lay — and  where  they  didn’t. 

“So  you  have  been  giving  Mr.  James  the 
run-around?” 

“Isn’t  that  what  you  paid  me  to  do?” 

“Careful — not  so  loud!  You  don’t  like  him, 
do  you?” 

“He’s  your  friend?” 

“Just  because  I brought  him  here  doesn’t 
necessarily  make  him  my  friend.” 

“So — no?  Then  I tell  you.  He  is  not  like  most 
from  the  States.  They  treat  us  more  like  brother 
fishermen.  But  those  from  Europe  treat  us  like 
servants.  He’s  like  that,  so  he  not  catch  salmon; 
even  if  you  no  pay  me.  Is  he  American?” 

“He  claims  to  be.  Many  thanks  Frank,  you’re 
a real  help.” 

That  night  Lieut  took  Doc  to  one  of  the  pools 
to  see  the  salmon  jumping  the  falls.  When  he 
was  sure  they  were  alone,  Lieut  confided  to 
his  pal. 

“It’s  time  we  went  after  our  carp,  Old  Man. 
There  is  no  question  now  but  what  that  James  is 
our  fish.  Are  you  with  me?” 

“I  could  tell  you  better  if  I knew  what  you’re 
driving  at.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  know,  just  yet.  First  of 
all  we  must  approach  him  so  that  we  won’t  scare 
him  away.  Leave  that  to  me  and  follow  my 
leads,  no  matter  what  turn  they  take.  And  don’t 
try  to  get  ahead  of  me,  it  might  be  fatal  and 
spoil  my  casting — just  follow.” 

“Okay — if  that’s  the  way  you  want  to  fish 
for  this  carp — it’s  your  party.  When  do  we 
start?” 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Nesmuk  collection  of  hunting  and  fishing  antiques:  bullet  moulds,  canteen,  bullet  pouch,  powder 
horn,  musket,  candle  snuffer,  powder  measure,  razor,  “Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Times,” 

“Forest  & Stream  (I860),”  fishing  tackle. 


THE  LIEUTENANT  CARPS 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


“Tonight.  Let’s  wade  into  his  pool  right  now 
while  he’s  still  conscious  of  the  show  he  made  of 
himself  when  he  blew  up  at  Frank.  He’ll  want 
to  smooth  that  over  and  it’s  our  chance  to  ap- 
proach him  quickly.” 

As  the  two  reached  Rob’s  cabin,  Lieut 
whispered  to  Doc — 

“Remember,  now,  let  me  do  the  casting.  You 
take  up  the  slack  where  needed.” 

Robert  James  was  his  perfect  self  when  he  in- 
vited the  two  into  his  cabin.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  he  wanted  a chance  to  talk  to 
them,  to  save  his  face,  so’s  to  speak. 

“You  got  a couple  of  beautiful  salmon  today, 
Lieutenant — you  certainly  know  how  to  take 
these  fish.  Wish  I had  your  knack!” 

“Don’t  be  modest,  Rob — I don’t  believe  it 
has  been  your  fault  you  haven’t  caught  any. 
You  were  right  in  blaming  it  on  your  guide.  I 
made  him  admit  he’d  been  putting  you  into 
bad  spots.” 

“Well,  then,  I was  justified  after  all.  Shouldn’t 
have  lost  my  temper,  I know.  But  these  hire- 
lings are  so  dumb  it  exasperates  one!” 

“Look,  Rob — tomorrow  I want  you  to  take 
my  guide.  He’ll  put  you  into  fish.” 

“Oh — no — I couldn’t  do  that — that  is,  unless 
you  can  get  another  guide  just  as  good.” 

“I’ll  take  Frank;  he  knows  he  can’t  fool  me 
because  I’ve  fished  here  too  many  years.” 

“Thanks,  Old  Top,  that’s  mighty  sporting  of 
you.” 

“Not  at  all.  We’ve  got  to  show  these  guides 
their  places.  One  can’t  let  them  treat  their 
superiors  that  way.  After  all,  they’re  only  hired 
help  and  should  do  what  they’re  paid  to  do. 
I’ll  report  Frank  before  we  leave.” 

Doc  looked  at  Lieut  in  surprise,  then  grinned. 
To  hear  Lieut  refer  to  his  old  guide  friends  as 
inferiors  was  an  unexpected  angle  which  he  was 
quick  to  appreciate.  Lieut  was  assuming  Rob’s 
viewpoint  or  trying  to  make  his  fly  imitate  the 
natural  insect.  Doc  followed  along  on  that  angle. 

“Funny  how  these  hicks  think  they  are  our 
equals,  trying  to  hobnob  with  us  and  even  want- 
ing to  fish  when  they  are  only  paid  to  do  the 
work.” 


Lieut  nodded  assent.  “When  this  war  is 
over,  some  of  that  will  be  changed.  I’ll  say  this 
for  Hitler,  he’s  got  some  darn  good  ideas  even  if 
he  has  gone  too  far.” 

Rob  looked  at  the  two  with  a quizzical  ex- 
pression on  his  handsome  face.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  like  them. 

“What  changes  do  you  mean,  Lieut?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  England  won’t  have  all 
the  say  about  the  peace  this  time.  We  won  the 
last  war  and  England  won  the  peace.  Never 
again.  I was  there  and  I know.  I’m  sick  and 
tired  of  helping  to  pull  her  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.” 

Lieut  was  now  false  casting  and  Doc  watched 
closely. 

“Better  lay  off  your  prejudices,  Lieut.  Rob 
here  is  younger  and  doesn’t  know  what  we  went 
through  in  the  first  world  war.  He’s  no  doubt 
just  as  hot  about  Hitler  now  as  we  were  then 
about  the  Kaiser.  Don’t  forget  we’ve  had  some 
pretty  strong  propaganda  handed  out  to  pull  us 
in  on  Churchill’s  bandwagon.” 

“I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  given  the  wrong  impression. 
But  Rob  here  will  find  out,  if  he  doesn’t  already 
know,  that  we’ve  got  to  watch  our  step  this  time 
or  get  tricked  out  of  the  peace  again.  Neither 
England  nor  Russia  is  a friend  of  ours  and  we’re 
darn  fools  for  going  overboard  so  hard  for  them. 
We  should  build  up  our  own  defenses  and  not 
traipse  all  over  the  globe,  leaving  our  homes  wide 
open  to  future  attack.  I don’t  trust  them.” 

Lieut  knew  the  old  song  and  dance  tunes  of  the 
isolationists  very  well.  They  were  sweet  music 
to  Axis  ears  and  made  fine  dressing  for  his  fly. 
He  knew  it  would  make  the  lure  float  well. 

A smile,  was  playing  at  the  corners  of  Rob’s 
mouth.  Things  were  going  far  better  for  him 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Yet  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  hurry  matters.  Something  warned  him  to 
be  cautious. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  have  let  your  past  ex- 
periences prejudice  you  too  much?  After  all, 
England  and  Russia  are  fighting  your — our  war. 
We’re  allies.  Russia  is  doing  a grand  job  even  if 
England  is  letting  others  do  her  fighting  for  her 
and  holding  back  to  preserve  her  own  skin.” 

“Certainly  Russia  is  doing  a grand  job — why 
shouldn’t  she?  It’s  her  own  land  and  people  she’s 
fighting  for.  But  after  the  war — what  then? 
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Who’s  going  to  stop  Communism  from  sweeping 
the  world?  That  will  be  our  job  and  we  can’t  do 
it  if  we  send  everything  we  have  to  foreign  lands.” 
The  Lieutenant  was  warming  up  to  his  sub- 
ject. He  seemed  in  dead  earnest  and  even  Doc- 
had  to  think  twice  to  persuade  himself  that 
Lieut  was  still  false-casting. 
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“Do  you  know,  Doc,  I think  Lieut  has  some 
basis  for  what  he  says.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  we 
shouldn’t  give  expression  to  such  ideas  at  a time  " 
like  this.  People  might  misinterpret  our  mean- 
ing and  jump  to  false  conclusions.” 


“That’s  what  I try  to  tell  him.  However,  no 
one  questions  the  loyalty  of  the  old  vets,  so  they 
can  get  away  with  more  than  younger  people.” 

“You’re  right  Doc — take  Rob,  here,  for  ex- 
ample— he  wouldn’t  dare  criticize  the  war 
effort,  no  matter  how  he  felt  about  it.  But  we 
can  and  would  do  more  than  that  if  we  had  the 
chance.  I hate  to  sit  back  and  see  my  country 
being  played  for  a sucker.  At  this  rate  we’ll 
be  bankrupt  and  stripped  of  our  defenses.  We’d  ) 
be  safer  if  we  stayed  home  and  let  Hitler  have 
his  way  in  Europe  rather  than  lose  everything  j, 
along  with  him.  Washington  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about — we  have  no  business  meddling  in 
Europe’s  affairs.” 

Lieut  had  made  his  cast.  They  must  now  take 
in  the  slack  until  their  fish  rose  to  the  lure. 


“Aren’t  you  putting  it  pretty  strong,  Lieut? 
Don’t  forget  we  are  in  this  war  now  and  must  see 
it  through.” 


“Of  course  we  sue  and  must.  But  does  it  have 
to  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end?  Why  not  avoid 
all  the  needless  destruction  and  reach  a sensible 
compromise?  Hitler  can’t  beat  us  but  by  fight- 
ing on  until  we  wipe  him  out.  We  will  weaken  our- 
selves so  that  we  may  be  helpless  before  God 
knows  what  new  forces  which  may  rise  up  and 
engulf  us.  Peace  now  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world.  If  Rob  doesn't  agree,  I can’t  j 
help  it — that’s  the  way  it  is.” 

“I’m  not  saying  I don’t  agree  with  you  Lieut. 
You’ve  seen  more  of  this  than  I have  and  ought 
to  know.  You’ve  opened  my  eyes  more  than  you 
realize  and  I’d  like  to  talk  further  about  this 
later.  Who  knows,  maybe  there  is  something  we 
can  do  about  it  when  the  proper  time  comes.  At 
least  we  can  consider  ways  and  means.  No  doubt  t 
others  feel  the  same  way  and  need  leaders  to 
bring  them  together.  If  enough  felt  that  way, 
something  might  be  done  to  help  save  this 
country  of  ours  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
long  war.” 

Lieut  shook  his  head  against  the  idea.  He  | 
was  pessimistic. 

“There  are  too  few  who  realize  the  truth. 
There  isn’t  a chance  of  doing  anything.  The 
propagandists  have  done  their  work  too  well — 
the  public  is  sold  on  this  war.  It’s  best  to  keep 
mum  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  branded  a fifth  )i 
columnist.” 

The  Lieutenant  was  using  an  exceedingly  fine 
leader.  Even  Doc  could  hardly  see  it.  Rob  didn’t. 

“What  one  propagandist  does  can  often  be  |6 
undone  by  another.  In  fact,  once  the  sentiment 
starts  swinging  away  from  any  extreme,  it  won’t 
stop  until  the  pendulum  has  reached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  arc.  The  public  are  fools  and  swing 


easily.” 

Lieut  waited  tensely  as  the  carp  started  rising 
to  his  fly.  He  wanted  to  time  his  strike  so  that 
the  fish  would  actually  hook  himself.  That  was 
the  scientific  way. 

“I  suppose  you  are  right,  Rob,  but  it  takes 
money  and  an  organization  to  do  anything.  So 
let’s  forget  it.  The  job’s  too  big  for  us.  If  I were 
younger  and  had  the  money  maybe  I’d  have  more 
guts  to  fight  for  my  convictions.” 

“What  if  you  did  have  money — plenty  of  it — 
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and  an  organization  behind  you?  Would  you  be 
willing  to  put  up  a fight?” 

“That  depends.  If  it  were  money  put  up  by 
loyal  Americans  and  they  made  up  the  organiza- 
tion, I’d  consider  it,  probably.  But  I wouldn’t 
commit  myself  without  full  knowledge  of  their 
aims  and  methods.” 

“I’m  frank  to  admit,  Lieut,  that  I’ve  been 
thinking  along  lines  similar  to  yours.  And  I have 
a lot  of  influential  friends,  good  American  citizens 
like  myself,  who  are  just  as  strong  in  their  beliefs 
as  you  are.  Why  don’t  we  get  together  and  talk 
it  over  when  we  get  home?” 

Lieut  didn’t  appear  particularly  impressed 
nor  overly  anxious.  Yet  he  acceded  to  the  idea. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  meeting  them  and  talking  it 
over.  Probably  nothing  will  come  of  it.  You  set 
the  time  and  I’ll  go  with  you.  I’d  like  to  take 
Doc  along  too,  only  he  can’t  leave  his  practice.” 

With  which  tip-off  Doc  readily  agreed.  If 
Lieut  wanted  to  go  alone,  that  was  his  business. 
One  thing  was  certain.  Lieut  had  figured  that 
James  correctly — he  was  a carp  and  he  had  taken 
the  fly  hard.  It  was  up  to  Lieut  to  play  him  into 
the  net.  He  never  let  anyone  else  net  his  fish. 

* * * 

I 

Back  at  the  Trout  Club,  Doc  was  growing 
restless  and  worried.  The  Lieutenant  had  left 
two  weeks  before  with  that  James.  Since  then, 
no  word  had  come  from  his  old  friend.  He  may 
have  succeeded.  Or  he  may  have  failed.  Failure 
could  mean  many  things,  some  of  which  Doc 
dreaded  to  think  about.  He  didn’t  feel  like  fishing. 

To  ease  his  mind,  Doc  picked  up  the  morning 
paper  and  settled  down  to  read  the  headlines. 
That  was  habit,  for  doctors  rarely  have  time  for 
more  than  the  main  headlines. 

This  morning  the  big  black  type  read — “F.B.I. 
RAID  NAZI  NEST.” 

Doc  liked  that;  it  was  short  and  snappy  and 

Bsaid  a whole  volume.  More  power  to  the  F.  B.  I.! 
He  read  further. 

“Federal  Agents  make  Big  Haul,  Capturing 
most  of  Nazi  Gang,  their  Leaders  and  much 
Booty.” 

Doc  grinned  his  approval.  He  wished  they 
could  wipe  out  every  nest  of  the  lousy  rats.  This 
was  good  reading  so  he  made  himself  more  com- 
fortable to  learn  the  details.  A familiar  voice 
stopped  him. 

“Hi,  Doc,  Old  Man,  why  aren’t  you  out 
fishing?” 

“Lieut,  you  missing  link!  Where  have  you 
been?  And  where’s  that  James?” 

“Can’t  you  read?  It’s  right  there  in  the  paper. 
He’s  not  coming  back  for  a long,  long  time,  if 
ever. 

“What  do  you  mean,  was  he  part  of  this  gang?” 
“Nothing  else  but — and  what  a gang!” 

“Come  on,  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it.” 
“Not  here;  let’s  put  on  our  togs  and  hit  the 
big  pool.  We  can  talk  better  while  we  fish.” 

So  Doc  had  to  contain  his  curiosity  until  Lieut 
was  once  more  waving  his  rod  over  ideal  water 
with  a smile  of  contentment  wrinkling  his  sharp 
features. 

“Do  you  know,  Doc,  there’s  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ing. For  a steady  diet,  give  me  the  little  old 
trout.  But  for  thrills,  I’ll  take  the  carp.” 

“So  you  netted  your  fish,  did  you?” 

“More  than  that,  Old  Man,  more  than  that. 
Carp  are  creatures  of  habit.  Locate  one  and 
you’ve  got  them  all.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Carp  always  go  in  schools,  they  seem  to  need 
to  gang  up.  Like  most  crooks,  they’re  afraid  to 
be  alone.  Knowing  that,  it’s  simple  to  net  the 
whole  slimy  school  once  you  locate  one  of  them. 
Yes  sir,  just  lower  the  net  and  there  they  are.” 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Lieut  was  in 
fine  fettle.  He  had  put  his  angling  skill  and 
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knowledge  to  the  test  and  had  not  found  it 
wanting.  If  he  had  been  smug  before,  he  was 
doubly  so  now.  It  was  getting  under  Doc’s  skin. 

“Look  Lieut,  I’ll  admit  you’ve  a super-duper 
scientific  angler — you  know  your  stuff.  But  for 
heaven’s  sake,  let  me  in  on  a little  of  it.  What 
made  you  suspect  Rob  in  the  first  place?” 

“Why,  I told  you.  He  was  too  perfect.  Ameri- 
cans just  aren’t  that  way — they  always  have  a 
certain  amount  of  habits  and  slang  mixed  up  in 
them.  But  a German  would,  by  his  very  nature, 
train  himself  to  be  perfect  in  everything  for  fear 
of  making  a mistake.  He’d  talk  and  act  like  a 
machine  that  had  to  grind  out  proper  words  and 
actions.  Yet  all  his  study  and  practice  couldn’t 
change  his  fundamental  nature.  That’s  where 
that  James  fell  down.  He  just  didn’t  know  how 
to  be  a natural,  human  American.” 

“How,  for  example?” 

“Well,  the  fish  he  put  back.  You  thought  I 
was  nuts  for  holding  them  against  him  but  in 
reality  it  was  the  first  tangible  evidence  I had  to 
confirm  my  suspicions.” 

“I  don’t  get  you,  Lieut.  You  put  back  fish, 
too.” 

“Yes,  but  Rob  kept  small  ones.  He  did  that 
because  it  was  a part  of  him.  In  Germany  you 
must  save  the  little  ones  and  put  back  those 
big  enough  to  spawn.” 

“Oh — so  that’s  it1  How  was  I to  know  that?” 
“You  weren’t;  but  I did,  thank  heaven.” 

“And  you  risked  our  good  patriotic  names  on 
such  slim  evidence?” 

“Oh  no,  not  until  I had  watched  the  way  he 
treated  his  guide.  I needed  that,  too,  as  a double 
check.  So  we  took  the  trip.  Also,  to  be  alone 
with  him.  Besides,  I had  already  reported  him 
to  the  F.  B.  I.  and  had  them  checking  on  him. 
We  wanted  him  out  of  the  way  during  the 
investigation.  When  we  got  back  from  Canada, 
they  already  had  proof  that  his  birth  certificate 
was  forged — just  another  fake  birth  certificate 
put  out  by  that  racket.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  net  him  right  off?” 
“Listen,  sweetheart,  he  was  only  one  carp.  We 
wanted  the  whole  school  of  them.” 

“And  so  you  let  him  lead  you  into  their  hide- 
out? What  if  they  had  been  wise  to  you?  Where 
would  you  have  been  then?” 

Lieut  made  a few  false  casts  and  lay  the  fly 
gently  on  a likely  spot.  Then  with  a self-con- 
scious grin,  he  replied: — 

“Feeding  the  fishes,  I suppose.” 

A great  guy — the  Lieutenant — you  ought  to 
know  him! 
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Lake  Pymatuning  produced  3 wall-eyes,  a large- 
mouth  bass,  and  a silver  catfish  for  Pete  Lewis  of 
Sharpsville  on  July  8. 


Idea! 

Jill  took  her  dog  out  for  a walk  and,  far  from 
home,  meets  Jack  who  invites  her  to  the  movies. 
Jill  would  like  to  see  the  picture,  but  what  to 
do  with  the  dog?  Happy  idea:  Take  it  to  the 
police  station  pretending  to  find  it.  Jack  does  so. 
Movies  enjoyed,  Jill  calls  for  and  claims  lost  dog 
— is  told  to  leave  $1.00  reward  for  finder.  Jack 
drops  in  and  claims  reward.  All  square! 

— Vesta  Vamp 

* * * * * 

A bachelor  is  a man  who  has  been  crossed  in 
love,  and  a married  man  is  one  who  has  been 
doublecrossed. 


Watta  bass!  6 lbs.  6 ozs.,  2OV2  inches  in  length  caught  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Strieker  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  North 

Lake,  Luzerne  County  on  a Jitter  Bug. 


Hartsock  Devons. 
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THE  HARTSOCK  DEVONS 

{Continued  f rom  Page  3) 

evenly  spaced  notches.  This  next  step  will  re- 
quire a very  small  three  cornered  file.  Now 
file  at  each  mark  until  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
saw-toothed.  Use  the  hack  saw  and  carefully  cut 
these  notches  inch  deep.  When  sawing  these 
slots  it  is  not  advisable  to  saw  to  the  full  depth  of 
each  slot  at  one  cutting,  because  the  push,  pull, 
of  the  hack  saw  blade  will  bend  and  break  off  the 
narrow  sections  of  copper  that  now  project  from 
the  tube. 

If  you  want  a really  smooth  taper  on  the 
finished  plug  it  will  be  necessary  to  further 
taper  the  ends  of  the  six  sections.  This  is  a 
ticklish  job,  and  unless  you  have  a Handee 
Grinder,  or  a Crafty  Portable  Electric  Tool,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  taper  these  very  soft,  and 
delicate  copper  sections.  Trying  to  file  these 
narrow  sections  will  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
plug.  For  use  with  either  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tools  can  be  purchased  carborundum 
discs,  one  inch  in  diameter  and  1/32  inch  thick. 
These  discs  are  very  rapid  cutters  and  easy  to 
handle.  With  the  discs  you  will  also  need  a 
screw-in-end  type  mandrel. 

The  next  operation  is  to  shape  the  tail.  Be- 
cause the  copper  is  soft,  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
smoothly  shaped  job  without  having  a form  in- 
side the  body  of  the  plug.  At  the  5 and  10c 
stores  can  be  purchased  a set  of  small  size  water 
color  brushes.  The  handles  are  just  the  right 
size  to  fit  inside  the  plug.  Cut  off  the  handle, 
and  shape  the  wood  the  way  you  want  the  plug 
to  look  finished.  Push  the  form  inside  the  tube, 
and  bend  the  six  sections  over  the  form  until 


the  tips  come  together.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  tail  end  concentric  with  the  body. 

The  tail  is  now  ready  to  solder.  Have  the  plug 
hot,  so  that  the  solder  will  flow  freely,  and  fill  up 
the  open  places  made  by  the  hack  saw.  Pile 
the  solder  on  thick.  This  will  keep  the  solder 
from  running,  and  filling  up  the  inside  of  the 
plug,  when  soldering  the  fins. 


The  fin  is  made  from  soft  sheet  copper  1/64 
inch  thick.  The  size  of  the  fins  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  plug.  In  this  case  the  width  of  the  fin 
from  A to  B is  one  inch.  From  C to  D must 
measure  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  copper 
tubing  used,  one  fourth  inch  for  this  plug.  E 
to  F is  5/16  inch  the  width  of  the  fin  blades. 
Place  the  fin  in  a vice  that  will  cover  the  space 
between  C and  D.  Now  grasp  the  blades  of  the 
fin  firmly,  and  turn  them  in  opposite  directions. 
The  amount  of  twist  depends  on  your  method  of 
fishing.  If  you  fish  these  plugs  down  stream  a 
45  degree  twist  is  plenty.  However;  if  you  fish 
by  casting  the  plug  up  stream,  the  blades  of  the 
fin  should  be  turned  to  a 60  degree  angle.  This 
will  give  the  plug  plenty  of  spin  when  pulling 
it  down  stream  with  the  current. 

The  wood  form  is  now  removed  from  the  plug 


and  a piece  of  cloth  is  pushed  into  the  plug  to 
keep  the  solder  from  running  inside  while  se- 
curing the  fins.  Push  the  fins  into  the  slot  cut 
for  this  purpose.  Fill  the  remainder  of  the  plug 
with  cloth.  You  can  now  carefully  solder  the  fins 
fast  to  the  plug.  Fill  the  slots  with  solder  where 
you  pushed  the  fins  into  position.  The  cloth  is 
now  to  be  removed  and  the  section  of  the  fins 
between  C and  D cut  away.  This  can  be  done 
with  a long  slender  rat-tail  file,  or  a 1/8  inch 
cutter  for  your  electric  tool.  Remove  the  rest 
of  the  cloth  and  drill  a hole  through  the  tail  end 
the  size  of  the  wire  you  will  use. 

Carefully  file  away  the  solder  from  the  out- 
side of  the  plug.  The  polishing  process  can  now 
be  started.  Remove  all  the  file  marks  with  very 
fine  emery  cloth  or  crocus  cloth.  If  you  want  a 
mirror-like  finish  it  can  be  polished  to  a higher 
degree  with  a felt  buffing  wheel  and  jewelers 
rouge.  Wash  in  a solution  of  baking  soda  and 
water  before  applying  a coat  of  colorless  finger 
nail  polish. 


c c 


Use  number  24  spring  steel  wire  to  make  the 
harness  for  the  hooks.  With  a pair  of  round 
nose  pliers  make  two  complete  turns  at  A. 
The  distance  from  A to  B depends  on  the  size 
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Some  trout  fishermen  like  the  big  deep  waters  that  flow  through  agricultural  areas,  others  like  the 
limestone  spring  streams  of  the  meadows,  but  to  many  the  fast-flowing  ock-strewn  mountain  stream 
is  the  perfect  setting  for  trout.  Free  stone  mountain  streams  like  the  one  pictured  above  do  not  get 
very  muddy  and  the  run-off  after  a storm,  is  rapid. 


treble  hooks  being  used  on  the  plug.  Because 
the  hooks  will  hang  free  at  B the  distance  must 
be  just  enough  to  keep  the  hooks  from  fouling. 
When  using  a size  number  12  treble  hook  this 
distance  should  be  3/8  inch  before  forming  the 
loops  at  B.  The  loops  should  be  turned  one 
eighth  inch  below  the  spreader  wire.  From 
point  B to  C is  H inch  on  this  size  harness,  with 
a small  hook  formed  on  the  end  to  give  a safety 
pin  effect. 

On  one  end  of  a swivel,  that  will  fit  inside  the 
body  of  the  plug,  attach  a 3/16  inch  split  ring. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  swivel  attach  a wire  long 
enough  to  pass  through  the  plug  and  have  about 
two  inches  left  over.  This  wire  should  be  num- 
ber 22  spring  brass,  which  can  be  bought  on  ten 
cent  spools.  Place  a small  red  bead  on  the  wire 
and  slide  it  up  against  the  tail  end  of  the  plug. 
This  bead  acts  as  a thrust  bearing  against  which 
the  plug  revolves.  Slide  the  loop  of  the  hook 
harness  over  this  wire  and  secure  it  by  forming 
a loop  just  below  the  red  bead.  Enough  play 
must  be  allowed  to  let  the  body  of  the  plug  re- 
volve freely.  The  treble  hooks  can  now  be  placed 
on  the  harness  and  the  safety  pin  device  closed. 
The  plug  is  now  complete  and  ready  for  action. 

You  now  have  an  artificial  lure  that  will  take 
fish  anywhere,  consistently.  Embodying  all  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  other  lures,  you  have 
a plug  that  will  take  trout,  panfish  and  bass. 
This  plug  is  so  light  that  I have  frequently  used 
it  with  a seven  foot,  three  and  three-fourth 
ounce  rod,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects. 

From  the  split  ring  at  the  front,  to  the  small, 
easily  penetrating  hooks  at  the  tail,  this  plug 
is  designed  to  do  everything  that  you  will  ex- 
pect from  this  type  lure. 

As  a general  rule,  this  lure  is  cast  with  a side 
arm  motion.  When  the  plug  strikes  the  water  the 
retrieve  is  started,  and  it  must  be  fast.  Although 
this  plug  will  spin  rapidly  enough  to  keep  off  the 
bottom  in  fast  water,  it  will  quickly  sink  to  the 
bottom  in  slow  moving  water,  unless  the  re- 
trieve is  fast.  Even  in  fast  water,  a slow  re- 
trieve is  unsuccessful  as  the  fish  discover  its 
artificiality. 

The  biggest  objection  to  using  a plug  of  this 
type  has  been  the  large  percentage  of  strikes 
lost.  However,  due  to  the  free  spinning  motion 
of  the  body  of  the  plug,  and  this  unsurpassed 
hooking  arrangement,  these  objections  are  over- 
come on  this  lure. 

The  fingernail  polish  is  applied  to  the  plug  to 
keep  the  copper  from  tarnishing.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  polish  intact,  refinishing 
any  chipped  off  places. 

A five  or  six  foot  leader  is  long  enough.  A 
swivel  should  be  placed  on  the  leader  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  plug,  as  an  added  pro- 
tection to  your  line. 

Extra  hooks  should  be  carried.  Hooks  are  often 
bent  or  dulled  by  snags  or  stones,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  detach  a damaged  hook  and  re- 
place it  with  a new  one. 


STICK  WITH  'EM! 

By  JOHN  M.  DYSINGER,  Sr. 

October  1st!  Summer  gone,  vacation  days 
over.  Hanging  up  the  rods,  cleaning  the  reels 
and  putting  them  away  until  next  Summer. 
Never! 

Brother  fisherman,  the  real  fun  is  just  about  to 
start.  Now  that  the  water  is  cooling  off,  the  bass 
and  wall-eyes  are  beginning  to  bite  in  earnest. 
When  you  hook  one  these  days,  he  doesn’t  mean 


to  stay  hooked  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about  it, 
so  prepare  yourself  for  a much  better  fight  than 
if  it  were  July  or  August.  As  the  fishing  season 
goes  into  its  last  month  and  the  water  gets  cold, 
they  bite  still  harder  and  faster,  being  at  their 
best  as  the  season  closes. 

My  last  fishing  trip  of  the  season  is  usually  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  although  some  years  I have 
gone  after  that  date.  I have  not  missed  a Thanks- 
giving Day  on  the  Conowingo  Lake,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  for  a dozen 
years  or  more. 

Sure  it  gets  cold  sometimes,  but  not  so  cold 
that  you  can’t  take  it.  If  you  are  a real  fisherman, 
you  will  get  yourself  a good  warm  wool  suit,  a 
pair  of  red  flannels,  and  a pair  of  heavy  woolen 
socks,  and  prepare  yourself  for  a good  time. 
Personally,  I have  found  it  very  inconvenient  to 
fish  with  gloves  on,  so  I made  myself  a very  small 
charcoal  stove,  which  I place  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  between  my  legs,  which  takes  care  of 
the  cold,  wet  hands  very  nicely. 

There  are  a lot  of  nice  warm  days  in  the  late 
fall;  in  fact,  some  much  more  enjoyable  than  in 
the  summer  that  it  gets  so  hot  sitting  out  on 
the  river  that  you  almost  burn  up  from  the 
blistering  sun.  It’s  a two  to  one  shot  that  even 
as  late  as  Thanksgiving  you  will  have  a nice  day. 
Last  year  Thanksgiving  was  a grand  day  to  be 
on  the  river.  A few  years  ago  it  was  very  cold 
at  daybreak,  but  by  inid-morning  it  had  warmed 
up  considerably,  and  by  noon  I had  to  take  off 
my  heavy  coat.  Do  you  remember  several  years 
ago  when  it  started  to  snow  shortly  after  day- 


break and  continued  to  snow  throughout  the 
day?  That  Thanksgiving  Day  I shall  never 
forget — that  was  the  day  I caught  my  limit  of 
bass  and  wall-eyed  pike.  I had  often  caught  the 
limit  before,  but  I wish  you  could  have  seen  t he 
size  of  the  fish  I caught  on  that  particular  day. 

There  has  never  been  enough  ice  on  the  river 
to  prevent  you  from  fishing.  Several  times  the 
cove,  where  the  boat  is  anchored,  has  been  frozen 
over  lightly,  but  that  is  due  to  I lie  fact  that  the 
cove  is  protected  from  the  wind  by  the  high 
river  hills. 

I am  always  on  the  river  by  daybreak  Thanks- 
giving morning.  Sometimes  l keep  my  promise 
and  get  home  to  help  eat  the  turkey  and  some- 
times I don’t.  If  the  fish  bite  in  the  morning 
I’ll  be  there,  and  if  they  don’t — well,  1 have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  up  a good  alibi  and  in- 
stead of  turkey  I eat  the  lunch  which  I smuggled 
along  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

Not  only  is  the  fishing  much  better  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  the  fish  themselves  are  in 
much  better  condition.  A fifteen  inch  bass,  or  a 
twenty  inch  wall-eye  caught  at  this  time  will 
weigh  approximately  half  a pound  more  than  he 
will  during  the  summer  months.  This  added 
weight  and  the  extra  vim,  vigor,  and  vitality 
injected  into  them  by  the  cold  water,  will  make 
you  wish  you  had  fished  the  fall  months  before. 

So,  fishermen,  stay  with  them  to  the  end  and 
be  rewarded  for  those  slow,  hot  days  you  spent 
just  trying  to  catch  them. 

December  1st ! That  is  the  time  to  put  your 
fishing  paraphernalia  away. 
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BIG  TROUT  ENTERED  IN  CONTEST 

The  big  fish  contest  sponsored  by  the  Swank 
Hardward  Co.  of  Johnstown  ran  true  to  form 
this  year  with  the  entry  of  many  wonderful 
trout.  On  the  opposite  page  are  pictured  some 
of  the  best.  Left  to  right,  top  row:  Billy  Nesmith 
of  New  Florence  with  a 15%  inch,  134  lb.  brook 
trout  taken  in  Clark  Shade  Creek;  Edward 
Monbonrue,  Ebensburg,  with  2334  inch,  434  lb. 
brown  trout  caught  in  the  Ebensburg  Water 
Dam;  and  Colbert  Varner,  Johnstown,  with 
23%  inch  rainbow  caught  in  Penn’s  Creek. 
Second  Row;  Don  Craft  of  Colver  with  22% 
inch,  4 lb.,  Penn’s  Creek  Rainbow  Trout;  John 
Cobolo  of  Lily  with  a 25  inch,  5%  lb.  rainbow 
taken  in  the  Juniata  River  at  Frankstown  while 
plugging  with  a 134  inch  Devon  minnow,  and 
Ray  Kelley  of  Jerome  and  his  20  inch,  334  lb. 
brown  taken  in  Penn’s  Creek.  Bottom  row:  John 
Leigh ty,  Johnstown,  with  a 19%  inch  brownie 
weighing  234  lbs.  from  Blairs  Creek;  Alex  Sheftic 
of  Colver  with  another  big  Penn’s  Creek  Rain- 
bow, 2534  inches  in  length,  and  Frank  Heiple, 
Johnstown,  with  a 21%  inch  rainbow  trout 
weighing  334  lbs.  caught  in  Shade  Creek. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  fish  and 
where  they  were  caught  with  the  following  trout 
entered  in  the  1941  Swank  Contest:  Stanley 
Pierzchalk,  25  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Ray 
Keim,  23%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Chalmers 
Knopsnyder,  22%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam; 
Irvin  Grove,  23%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam; 
Thomas  Devine,  25%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam; 
Armand  Barone,  21%  inches,  Cumberland;  Fred 
Newman,  25%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Lemon 
Berkey,  25%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Madelin 
Conrad,  22%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Thomas 
McKendree,  16%  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Lee 
Englebach,  25  inches,  Cumberland  Dam;  Walter 
Upholzer,  20  inches,  Spring  Creek;  Roy  Edwards, 
27%  inches,  Penn’s  Creek;  J.  H.  Mobley,  17% 
inches,  Spring  Creek.  Brown  trout — James 
Reininger,  20  inches,  Benscreek;  Alex  Slezak, 
15%  inches,  Yellow  Creek.  Brook  trout — Frank 
Finley,  15%  inches,  Yellow  Creek. 

TROUT  FISHING 

By  John  P.  Maguire 

The  soft  low  gurgle  of  the  water 
As  it  gently  lashes  my  boots 

Lulls  my  mind  and  I forget — 

Sales  reports, 

Falling  stocks, 

The  bill  I owe  for  two  new  suits. 

The  soft  low  whirr  of  the  line 
As  it  guides  the  small  black  gnat 

Makes  me  alert  and  I forget — 

Phone  calls, 

Charge  accounts, 

The  wife  has  bought  a new  spring  hat. 

The  strong  hard  smash  of  the  brown 
As  he  rises  and  takes  the  fly 

Gives  me  action  and  I forget — 

Gardens  waiting, 

Screens  need  painting, 

The  new  set  of  tires  I soon  must  buy. 

The  last  swift  run  of  the  brown 
As  I ease  him  to  the  kill 

Thrills  my  being  and  I forget — 

Rising  tax, 

A troubled  world, 

The  gathering  war  clouds  on  the  hill. 


Boarder — This  steak  is  like  a cold  day  in  June 
■ — very  rare. 

Landlady — Yeah,  and  your  bill  is  like  a day 
in  March — very  unsettled. 


These  happy  fishermen  have  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  biggest.  J.  C.  Cox  and  A.  Halstead  of  Girard  landed 
this  52  inch,  36  lb.  musky  in  Lake  LeBoeuf  on  Aug.  27.  A bucktail  was  the  downfall  of  the  big  boy. 


Late  last  June,  John  Nixon  of  Philipsburg  caught 
one  of  the  best  trout  caught  in  the  State  from  Six 
Mile  Run,  Centre  County.  Length  22  inches, 
weight  4 lbs.  14  ozs. 


FISH-FIGHTS  ODD  PASTIME 

Fish  fighting  is  a favorite  native  diversion  in 
Siam,  it  is  reported  by  the  Fish  and  \\  ildlil'e  Serv- 
ice. Bred  for  fighting  purposes  for  many  years 
in  this  oriental  country,  the  tiny  Betta,  about 
2%  inches  long,  is  matched  and  fought  in  10  li- 
censed public  fish-fighting  “arenas”  where  bet- 
ting is  permitted.  The  sums  wagered  in  such 
places  range  from  about  §4.50  to  $45  in  gold 
per  contest,  although  much  larger  sums  may 
be  staked  on  private  matches. 

The  combatants  are  placed  together  in  a bow  l 
or  jar  and  quickly  come  to  close  quarters,  ex- 
panding their  fins  and  branchial  membrane  and 
displaying  the  gorgeous  red,  blue,  and  green 
shades  that  have  made  the  fighting  fish  famous. 

While  wild  fish  rarely  continue  their  attacks 
for  longer  than  15  minutes  and  usually  quit 
much  sooner,  cultivated  Betta  that  will  not  fight 
actively  for  60  minutes  are  regarded  as  failures, 
and  the  best  stock  will  continue  to  attack  up  to 
6 hours. 
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OCTOBER 


So-Lo  is  excellent  to  reinforce  and  repair  waders. 


AS  SNOWTIME  NEARS 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

as  the  fisherman  himself.  The  same  holds  true 
with  double  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Too  late  to  recall  past  neglect,  but  winter  im- 
prudence can  be  detoured.  Store  carefully — as 
many  lines  go  sour  in  January  or  March  as  in 
June  or  September. 

On  the  bait  casting  job,  come  November  30th 
the  owner  need  only  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  care- 
fully removing  grit  and  foreign  substances  cling- 
ing thereto  subsequent  to  the  last  cast,  and  best 
done  at  home  when  completely  dry.  Immediately 
the  fine  may  be  re-coiled,  avoiding  twists,  and 
tucked  away  in  a dark  place,  free  of  excessive 
moisture,  dampness,  vermin  or  artificial  heat. 

A fly  line  bespeaks  a bit  different  problem. 
Mostly  it  is  quite  expensive,  costing  a ratio  of 
perhaps  six  or  eight  to  one  when  comparing  the 
double  taper  or  torpedo  head  with  the  plugging 
job,  and  during  war  time  just  about  eighty  to  one 
in  difficulty  of  substitution.  While  I have  dis- 
cussed preparation  and  winter  storage  procedure 
in  a previous  thesis,  perhaps  in  these  days  repeti- 
tion would  be  excusable. 

As  the  line  comes  from  the  reel  the  last  time, 
it? should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a mild 
soapy  solution  and  a soft  cloth  . . . your  corre- 
spondent employs  warm,  not  hot,  water  and  Ivory 
or  Lux.  Upon  occasion  I may  stretch  the  line 


from  post  to  post  (washline)  in  the  backyard,  or 
from  hook  to  hook  in  the  cellar,  and  then  pass 
up  and  down  the  length,  exerting  gentle  pressure 
upon  a soft  balled  washing  cloth,  time  after  time 
or  until  the  rag  comes  away  pure  white  and  un- 
sullied. Next  lingering  traces  of  soapy  residue 
are  removed  with  a rinsing  operation,  repeated 
twice,  even  thrice  . . . clean,  pure  water.  After 
sponging  up  the  clinging  moisture  with  a dry 
towel  of  mild  texture,  the  line  is  coiled  in  long, 
loose  loops  and  hung  for  perhaps  twenty-four 
hours,  this  permitting  it  to  dry  through  and 
through.  Then  I recommend  the  line  be  re- 
coiled upon  a big,  wooden  spool,  the  latter  as 
illustrated  herewith.  Incidentally  these  wooden 
spools  or  reels,  easily  constructed  at  home  and 
of  scrap  lumber,  are  just  about  the  sanest  doodad 
a line  conscious  flyman  might  acquire  . . . handy, 
safe,  aerated  storage  deluxe.  Make  mighty 
thoughtful  Holiday  remembrances  too! 

And  now  the  real  excuse  for  these  paragraphs! 
Paraffin,  reprocessing  and  still  fishable  fly  lines. 
Over  the  years  of  abundance,  many  finicky,  fas- 
tidious fishermen  with  the  new  tackle  complex 
have  been  indiscriminately  discarding  otherwise 
usable  lines — all  for  the  want  of  a little  paraffin, 
the  common  kitchen  variety,  or  a new  oil  dress- 
ing. First  we  shall  examine  the  magic  of  paraffin, 
the  wherewith  of  which  even  many  veterans  ap- 
parently are  unaware.  As  illustration,  not  so 
many  moons  ago  I accompanied  a friend  to  a 


leading  sporting  goods  store  in  quest  of  a new 
taper.  My  friend  evinced  considerable  interest 
in  a certain  job,  but  hesitated  because  the  finish 
did  not  seem  sufficiently  smooth.  To  my  sug- 
gestion of  a self  applied  paraffin  polish,  the  clerk, 
and  in  fact  the  tackle  buyer  of  the  concern,  and  a 
fly  fishermen  himself,  protested,  expressing  con- 
cern lest  the  substance  might  weight  the  line  and 
cause  it  to  sink. 

Utterly  ridiculous!  Properly  applied  to  a fly 
line,  paraffin  guarantees  added  buoyancy.  The 
good  housefrau  will  readily  testify  lowly  paraffin 
has  an  unlimited  tendency  to  float,  but  what  the 
Everlasting  may  not  know  is  a line  so  treated  and 
polished  to  glistening  velvetness  will  also  promise 
the  multiple  joys  of  an  additional  coat  of  armor, 
added  resiliency,  longer  life,  increased  delicacy 
and  come  the  next  season  should  shoot  through 
the  guides  like  a streak  of  greased  lightening. 
And  as  hinted,  even  the  new  and  as  yet  unused 
line  may  be  improved  or  rather  benefitted  by  a 
humble  hunk  of  transparent  paraffin  and  a bit 
of  intelligent  elbow  grease. 
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Briefly  the  procedure:  With  line  clean  and 
dry,  apply  the  paraffin,  from  the  cold  cake, 
lavishly  and  recklessly.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
too  much  on  nor  to  work  the  stuff  in  too  well. 
If  the  personal  Sweet  Stuff  can  be  persuaded  to 
step  out  to  a movie,  the  first  floor  living  quarters 
offer  a nice  comfortable  place  for  quick  work  . . . 
say  stretching  the  line  from  the  front  door  knob 
across  the  chandelier,  past  the  Baby  Grand,  then 
through  the  dining  room,  over  the  buffets,  on 
into  the  kitchen  and  refrigeration  room,  and  then 
back  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
the  place  of  origin,  which  should  be  ninety  feet. 
But  my  Sweet  Stuff  won’t  step  out  when  she  sees 
her  Inspiration  monkeying  with  lines,  paint 
brushes,  plugs,  saws,  oil  cans  and  the  like,  so  I 
coil  the  length  on  newspapers  arranged  each 
side  the  personal  easy  chair,  devoting  several 
patient  horns  to  the  task,  treating  perhaps  three 
or  four  feet  at  a time,  from  right^to  left.  Balling 


Lines  can  be  stored  during  the  off  season  on  a wooden  winch. 
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the  paraffin  in  the  right  fist,  permitting  it  to 
soften  a bit  with  bodily  heat,  I grasp  the  line 
with  the  left  hand  and  course  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  the  section,  working  the  paste  in  and 
in,  more  and  more.  Next  the  adjoining  three  or 
four  feet,  and  so  on  until  the  full  ninety  have 
been  encompassed.  Eventually  the  line  should  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  easily  discernible 
paraffin,  and  the  fisherman  beginning  to  wish  he 
had  never  started,  for  therewith  and  pronto  the  full 
ninety  feet  of  pesky  irony  begins  yelling  for  more 
elbow  grease,  the  floor  and  armchair  littered  with 
white  shavings  and  the  Sugah  Gal  evincing  cer- 
tain signs  of  impatience.  But  why  should  she 
worry;  there’s  lots  of  chairs  and  floors  in  the 
world,  but  only  a few  fishing  lines! 

Immediately,  I re-work  the  entire  length, 
discarding  the  ball  of  paraffin  and  massaging 
vigorously  with  the  bare  digits,  making  best 
use  of  body  warmth  and  the  soft  sensitive  tissues 
of  the  palms  or  the  inside  frontal  pads  of  the 
first  finger  and  the  thumb.  Rubbing  back  and 
forth  until  the  resulting  friction  uncomfortably 
warms  the  tissues  . . . human  epidermis  will 
smart  before  any  injury  occurs  to  the  line  . . . 
as  soon  as  the  massage  has  been  complete,  1 
polish  off  finally  with  soft  cloth  or  paper.  French 
flannel,  chamois,  sheep’s  wool  make  ritzy  me- 
diums, but  I consider  perhaps  paper  the  simplest 
of  all — Scot  tissue  towels,  the  right  kind  of  toilet 
paper  and  like  material.  Careful  with  the  rubbing 
this  time.  Avoid  contact  too  long  at  one  spot. 
With  fingers  protected  by  a paper  or  cloth  buffer, 
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it  is  possible  to  induce  damaging  heat  without 
noticing.  Properly  done  the  line  will  emerge  as 
smooth  as  glass  and  velvety  as  a baby’s  check. 
And  for  real  casting  pleasure,  deadly  accuracy 
and  surprising  buoyancy,  practice  paraffining 
about  twice  again  during  the  next  active  season! 

In  line  economy,  there  is  yet  another  care, 
essentially  an  off  season  consideration.  Re- 
processing! And  more  important  than  ever  in 
this  day  of  priorities  and  rationing.  Briefly 
the  term  means  to  remove  the  old  oil  finish  down 
to  the  center  core  and  then  replace  with  a wholly 
new  coat.  Incidentally  this  job  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  so-called  waterproofing  mediums, 
sold  for  home  use  and  self  application,  and  which 
I do  not  consider  adequate  substitutes,  not  gener- 
ally nor  as  usually  applied  anyway. 

Once  upon  a time,  your  correspondent  con- 
sidered the  cost  of  reprocessing  dubious  unless 
the  line  happened  to  be  an  expensive,  much 
cherished  taper.  Of  recent  years,  I have  come 
to  reverse  the  earlier  erroneous  opinion  and  have 
sincerely  recommended  the  re-finishing  of  the 
popular  price  American  taper  . . . nowadays 
even  a good  level  in  otherwise  tip-top  condition. 
With  the  war  and  tightness  in  line  availability, 
it  is  only  common  sense  to  have  a scuffed,  tacky, 
damaged  surface  completely  restored,  provided, 
of  course,  the  tensile  strength  remains  unim- 
paired. To  such  as  may  be  interested  I cheer- 
fully recommend  Ray  Bergman,  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
and  Paul  H.  Young,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a source 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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F.  W.  Fisher  says,  “Dan  Hartman,  Benton  Post- 
master, is  about  the  smartest  fisherman  I know 
with  fly  or  bait.”  Here  he  is  with  a 20J/2  Fishing 
Creek  Brown  caught  in  June  on  a minnow. 
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BROTHERS,  IT  IS  UP  TO  US 

By  G.  ALBERT  STEWART,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 


IV /TOST  of  that  type  of  men  who  could  get  to  a forest  fire  "f  us  test  with 
-*-* -*■  the  mostest”  are  in  the  armed  services.  What  then,  is  going  to 
become  of  our  forests  during  the  war  emergency?  The  answer  is  up  to 
you,  yes  you,  the  fellow  reading  this  article  and  your  fellow  citizen. 

Your  State  does  what  it  can  to  protect  not  only  State-owned  forests, 
but  private-owned  forests.  The  State  has  a responsibility  in  extinguish- 
ing forest  fires,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  personnel  available  and  the 
appropriations,  will  discharge  that  responsibility. 

But,  the  law  fixing  this  responsibility  in  no  way  absolves  the  citizen, 
nor  should  it.  The  greatest  responsibility  is  on  the  citizen  who  is  the 
direct  beneficiary  of  the  forests,  and  who  without  the  forest  would  be 
without  a continuous  supply  of  wood,  without  watershed  protection, 
without  such  protection  from  floods  as  forests  afford,  and  without  the 
recreational  benefits  of  forests. 

Forests,  either  State  or  private  owned,  are  property  and  I am  sure 
no  decent  citizen  would  nonchalantly  walk  or  drive  past  a burning  barn 
or  any  other  type  of  building  or  property  without  stopping  to  aid  in 
putting  out  the  fire  or  at  least  calling  firemen  should  firemen  be  avail- 
able in  that  vicinity. 

Why  then,  are  people  so  little  concerned  about  grass  fires,  brush 
burnings  and  forest  fires?  Is  it  because  we  have  such  an  abundance  of 
forests  in  Pennsylvania  that  we  do  not  appreciate  them?  Is  it  because 
we  shirk  a plain  individual  duty  just  because  there  is  a fire  warden  in 
the  community  and  because  the  State  has  by  law  assumed  a joint 
responsibility? 

Assuming  that  there  is  a fire  warden,  in  this  year  of  war,  his  crew  is 
gone.  It  is  up  to  us  remaining  behind,  Brother,  to  put  out  those  fires. 
And  what  a glorious  task  it  will  be.  We  shall  be  saving  for  our  boys  when 
they  return.  Nature’s  greatest  gift  to  man — the  forests  from  which  we 
get  so  many  products  and  in  which  they  may  again  fish  and  hunt  and 
enjoy  wholesome  recreation. 


Important  as  it  is  to  extinguish  fires,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
prevent  forest  fires  from  starting.  Please  remember  this,  no  fire  starts 
itself.  Behind  every  forest  fire  is  the  carelessness  or  cussedness  of  some 
person  or  group  of  persons.  During  October  and  November  and  again 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  next  spring,  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  start  a fire  anywhere  out  of  doors.  See  to  it  that  no  persons 
start  such  fires  during  these  months  and  we  will  have  practically  no 
forest  fires  to  fight. 

A forest  fire,  particularly  now  with  a shortage  of  manpower,  may 
easily  become  a calamity.  Once  a fire  is  started,  it  does  not  stop  until 
it  is  definitely  put  under  control  by  manpower.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  under  present  conditions  forest  fires  may  burn  homes  and  destroy 
fives,  all  because  some  thoughtless  person  wanted  to  burn  a little  rubbish, 
have  a small  campfire,  or  otherwise  satisfy  a purely  personal  desire. 
It  is  not  just  your  affair  when  you  start  a fire,  it  is  everybody’s  business. 

During  wartimes  unpatriotic  people  may  deliberately  cause  forest 
fires.  Be  on  the  watch.  Hold  accountable  every  person  who  starts  an 
open  fire  in  or  near  wooded  areas.  Just  as  it  is  patriotic  to  serve  your 
State  and  Nation  as  an  air  raid  warden  or  in  any  other  civilian  defense 
capacity,  it  is  equally  patriotic  to  serve  in  helping  to  protect  our  forests. 
Certainly  one  cannot  be  patriotic  and  not  do  one’s  best  to  prevent  and 
control  this  forest  fire  scourge. 

The  fact  that  October  4th  to  10th  is  Fire  Prevention  Week,  a period 
for  “promoting  widespread  realization  of  the  dangers  of  fire  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  controlling  it”  prompts  this  appeal  to  the  sports- 
men and  outdoor  lovers  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  President  has  seen  fit  to 
issue  a proclamation  on  the  subject  thus  placing  fire  prevention  in  the 
forefront  of  National  Defense  activities. 

Brothers,  it’s  up  to  us. 
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of  topflight  reprocessing.  Should  either  of  these 
fine  gentlemen  and  truly  great  fishermen  accept 
a line  as  a fit  subject  of  repair,  the  owner  need 
not  concern  himself  unduly  as  regards  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  investment.  As  a matter  of  fact 
Mr.  Bergman  handled  the  reprocessing  of  my 
last  cripple,  and  in  so  doing  hinted  the  proba- 
bility of  it  being  better  than  when  new.  Skeptical 
tho  I happened  to  be,  subsequent  events  proved 
the  great  Empire  State  maestro  correct  to  the 
last  dot  atop  an  illusory  “i”.  In  all  fairness  as 
I recommend  these  two  master  sportsmen,  both 
of  whom  I like  to  call  friend,  it  is  not  intended 
to  imply  there  are  no  other  sources  of  nicely 
dependable  work.  No  doubt  there  may  be  quite 
a few  scattered  hither  and  yon  over  this  great 
land — unfortunately  this  fisherman  does  not 
know  of  them  either  first-hand  or  otherwise. 

One  more  recommendation  as  regards  line 
care!  Any  flyman  worthy  of  his  salt  knows  a 
taper  must  be  trimmed  to  fit  the  rod  and  probable 
length  of  the  cast.  Likewise  once  trimmed,  a 
line  should  not  be  clipped  shorter  or  balance  is 
destroyed  just  as  surely  as  if  not  trimmed  in  the 
first  place.  Loop  the  end  of  that  taper!  Terminal 
loops  maintain  and  preserve  a perfectly  balanced 
taper. 

Without  looping,  the  constant  tying  of  a line 
to  the  leader  frays  an  inch  at  the  point.  As  the 
uttermost  tip  of  the  line  breaks  down  and  water- 
logs, the  fisherman  clips  an  inch,  and  a few  days 
later  perhaps  another.  An  inch  now,  an  inch 
then,  soon  six,  next  a full  foot,  and  almost  with- 
out notice  a taper  which  had  balanced  the  rod 
perfectly  becomes  too  short,  infinitesimal  at 
first,  but  an  ever  growing  evil. 

The  terminal  loop  need  not  be  large.  Merely 
bend  back  the  tip  as  in  Fig.  “a”,  allowing 
sufficient  clearance  to  connect  the  butt  joint  of 
the  leader.  Then  in  Fig.  “b”  begin  to  wrap — 
with  silk  thread  as  if  applying  a new  guide  to  a 
rod  section.  Pull  the  loose  thread  back  through 
the  last  couple  winds  to  bind,  and  then  finish  off 
with  shellac  or  varnish,  thus  completing  the 
waterproofing  operation  Fig.  “c”.  Dressed 
properly  with  line  dope  preparatory  to  wading 
into  the  water,  the  line-leader  connection  will 
rival  the  remainder  of  the  assembly  in  floating 
possibilities.  To  the  skpetical,  I can  assure  one 
and  all  the  angler  may  cast  a looped  line  and 
leader  connection,  Fig.  “d”,  without  any  awk- 
ward fouling  or  any  sense  of  break  in  either  the 
back  or  forward  motion.  It  is  ridiculous  how 
many  pass  up  the  saving.  Try  it  to  be  convinced, 
and  there’ll  be  another  fisherman  who  will 
never  angle  otherwise.  And  the  off-season  is  the 
time  to  perform  the  mechanics  of  the  trick. 

Rubber 

Rubber  priorts  as  an  essential  sinew  of  modern 
war — so  much  so  that  to  be  long  without  it  or  a 
satisfactory  substitute  no  world  power  might 
wage  a successful  major  conflict.  And  today  as 
with  bamboo  and  silk,  Tojo,  Hirohito  and  Com- 
pany together  with  their  glittering  ring  of 
polished  bayonets  bar  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  the  natural  product.  While  the  Govern- 
ment is  developing  various  synthetic  substitutes 
and  no  doubt  crystalizing  a victory  march  there- 
on, friend  fisherman  need  expect  none  of  that 
. . . nor  should  he  . . . not  for  the  duration 
at  least!  And  even  when  the  little  yellow  apes, 
who  photo  like  men,  are  driven  back  to  their 
homeland,  quite  likely  as  they  go  the  last 
vistages  of  the  old  orchards  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  shall  have  been  de- 


stroyed. Mister,  those  old  waders  and  boots  too 
may  have  to  last  a long,  long  time.  And  a lot 
depends  upon  you.  You  can  help  out  with  a little 
intelligent  forethought. 

Waders  and  boots  have  long  rated  with  the 
most  neglected  of  angling  accessories.  Rubber- 
ized material  from  which  waders  are  made,  like- 
wise boots,  does  not  permit  the  escape  of  bodily 
perspiration  and  consequent  evaporation.  As 
the  angler  blithely  works  away,  all  unaware 
moisture  accumulates,  the  chill  water  outside, 
condensing  perspiration.  The  day’s  barometer, 
the  degree  to  which  an  angler  perspires,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  influence  the  amount 
to  be  sure  . . . but  excessive  or  not  there 
usually  is  enough  to  work  harm.  Then  consider 
the  fellow  who  never  removes  his  perspiration 
logged  footgear  from  the  car  one  season  to  the 
next.  Or  the  other  who  merely  tosses  his  water- 
proofing into  a corner  of  the  garage,  there  to  lay 
until  the  following  outing.  The  third  who 
stores  his  rubber  in  the  cellar  next  to  artificial 
heat,  or  perhaps  on  the  back  balcony  in  direct 
line  with  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Sabotage, 
mister,  that’s  what!  Such  carelessness  repeated 
half  a dozen  times  may  do  more  damage  than  a 
full  season  of  actual  wear. 

But  such  as  is  past,  is  past,  for  another  year 
at  least.  And  now  as  the  season  closes,  sponge  off 
the  footwear,  inside  and  out.  Wash  away  all 
residue  and  muck,  grime,  accumulated  sweat  and 
the  like.  Then  dry  thoroughly,  in  the  shade  and 
not  exposed  to  artificial  heat,  first  outside  and 
then  with  the  interior  turned  outward. 

Do  not  fold  rubber  footwear  during  the  off 
season.  Even  without  being  moved  about  or 
jolted,  the  folds  will  develop  creases  and  even- 
tually wear  through  at  that  place.  Rather  stuff 
the  inside  with  bits  of  newspaper,  balling  soft 
chunks  the  size  of  the  fist,  beginning  with  the 
toes  and  working  upward,  reasonably  firm,  but 
not  enough  to  distend  the  fabric.  Then  store  in 
a cool  dry,  dark  nook,  free  from  artificial  heat, 
moisture  or  sunlight.  The  ideal  place  is  a 


clothes  closet  in  an  unused  room,  especially  be 
there  a spare  overhead  bar  from  wall  to  wall. 
Waders  particularly  store  best  if  suspended  . . . 
tossing  the  shoulder  straps  across  a horizontal 
support  and  permitting  the  feet  to  rest  lightly 
upon  the  floor,  in  prut  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  weight.  However,  boot  foot  jobs  may 
also  be  safely  bung,  feet  uppermost  and  lightly 
attached  to  the  bar  with  a broad,  non-cutting 
band,  the  suspenders  serving  nicely  if  non- 
elastic. The  same  procedure  sufficient  for  boots. 

Now  as  regards  off  season  repairs.  Rubber  is 
a tricky  substance,  mighty  tough,  but  for  all 
that  easily  destroyed.  For  the  duration  at 
least,  experimental  repairs  of  unknown  equation 
are  definitely  out.  Any  major  overhauling 
dictates  the  attention  of  an  expert.  The  original 
manufacturer,  if  not  equipped  to  do  the  work  or 
otherwise  precluded  on  account  of  war  orders, 
will  in  most  instances  gladly  recommend  a 
possible  source  of  rehabilitation.  Those  favored 
with  Paul  Young’s  circular-catalogue  correction 
of  some  months  ago  will  recall  he  advised  his 
installation  of  a fine  vulcanizing  outfit. 

For  minor  punctures  and  weak  spots  I elect 
So-Lo  . . . plain,  common  5 & 10c  store  So-Lo. 
It’s  easy  to  work,  effective,  lasting  and  almost 
foolproof.  As  example,  a year  ago  I acquired  a 
new  pair  of  Ball  Bands.  The  second  trip  out 
slipping  badly  on  a rocky  hillside,  the  new 
waders  suffered  a series  of  scratches  on  the  left 
side  . . . fully  a half  dozen  spots  visibly  showing 
pin  points  of  red  light  when  the  dark  room 
flashlight  worked  up  and  down,  inside  the  leg 
. . . minute  needle  prick  punctures  which  could 
only  leak  and  grow  larger  with  wear.  Bitterly 
chagrined,  I referred  the  trouble  to  a crack  vul- 
canizer  . . . “Reluctant”  saith  he,  “I  dislike 
to  accept  the  job.”  Thinking  desperately,  I 
turned  to  So-Lo.  After  washing  the  rubber 
carefully  to  cleanse  away  any  possible  grease,  I 
next  roughed  the  spots  to  a diameter  of  a half 
dollar  about  each  tiny  puncture.  Then  applying 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE  FASTIDIOUS  BASS 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

from  their  cover.  Being  a rather  fantastic  imita- 
tion of  some  marine  monstrosity  and  colored  a 
brilliant  red,  it  always  drew  a laugh  from  the 
boys  whenever  I started  to  use  it,  so  I kept  it  as 
a last  resort.  Today  being  a “piscatorial 
blackout,”  I decided  that  the  old  boy  was  about 
the  only  means  of  waking  ’em  up. 

Gingerly  taking  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
tackle  box,  I started  to  file  the  points  on  the  two 
gang  hooks  that  adorned  his  belly  and  tail.  I 
remembered  that  I had  intended  giving  him  a 
fresh  coat  of  enamel,  for  the  poor  old  General  was 
in  a pretty  dilapidated  condition.  About  two 
thirds  of  his  scarlet  coat,  which  I had  always 
believed  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  had  been 
chipped  away. 

Hearing  me  mumble  to  myself,  Betty  turned 
for  an  explanation.  A combination  of  sympathy 
and  annoyance  showed  in  her  big  blue  eyes  as 
she  listened  to  my  bereavement. 

“Why  not  paint  him  up  right  now  with  some 
red  nail  polish?”  she  suggested. 

“Might  do.”  I replied  skeptically. 

“I’ve  got  a couple  of  bottles  in  my  bag,  let’s 
try  it.” 

Glamour  girl  methods  of  camoflauge  on  an 
old  battler  like  the  General  seemed  a sacrilege, 
but  there  wasn’t  any  arguing  with  Betty  and, 
after  all,  it  was  a good  idea.  So  the  General  got 
all  polished  up  like  a flaming  lizard.  No  Cana- 
dian Mountie  ever  looked  so  slick. 

Carelessly,  I held  him  up  for  Betty  to  admire 
when — smash!  I knocked  the  whole  bottle  of 
polish  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  “Grab  it  quick!” 
cried  Betty  as  she  noticed  that  it  didn’t  sink 
immediately. 

It  was  just  beyond  my  reach,  so  I took  the 
landing  net  and  was  about  to  gather  it  in  when — 

Spl-l-l-l-lash!  Swis-s-s-s-sh!  Wow!  The  big- 
gest bronzeback  I had  ever  seen  in  that  creek 
darted  to  the  surface,  grabbed  the  bottle  of  nail 
polish,  and  was  off  like  a flash.  Boy,  was  that 
sumpin? 

“With  a supply  of  those  to  use  for  plugs,  we 
might  catch  some  fish,”  laughed  Betty. 

“Yeah,”  I replied  sarcastically,  “The  fish  are 
pretty  fastidious  when  they  go  for  nail  polish.” 
Little  did  I realize  the  truth  of  that  statement  at 
the  time. 

Another  half  hour  passed  without  any  change 
in  luck,  and  I was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
only  fish  in  the  creek  had  been  poisoned  by 
Betty’s  beauty  parlor  aids  when  suddenly  I heard 
her  exclaim : 

“Since  when  have  there  been  goldfish  in  here?” 

“Huh!  Waddyea  mean?” 

“Look  at  this  fish  hanging  around  my  end  of 
the  boat.” 

Glancing  at  the  spot  she  indicated,  just  below 
the  surface,  I saw  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a 
huge  red  carp,  but  carp  being  unknown  in  these 
waters  I leaned  over  to  examine  it  closer  and — 
• Gosh!  Was  it  possible? 

There  was  a large-mouth  bass,  a beauty  for 
size  and  . . . the  scales  all  down  his  back  were 
colored  a bright  red. 

“Quick,  Betty!  Pinch  me,  or  stick  me  with  a 
fishhook,  or  sumpin.  I must  be  dreaming.  That 
thing  can’t  be  a bass.” 

“Ouch!”  I exclaimed  as  the  sharp  point  of  a 
hook  pierced  the  fleshy  portion  of  my  nether  end. 
I nearly  went  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

“No,  Bill,  you’re  awake.”  Betty  was  shaking 
with  laughter. 

I took  another  glance  at  the  water,  and  sure- 
nuf,  the  fish  was  still  there.  Then  I saw  some- 


TNG BIGGEST  BRONZBACK  I HAD  GVER  SEEN  IN  THAT 
CREEK, GRABBED  THE  BOTTLE. 


thing  else.  There  was  a whole  school  of  large- 
mouths  about  four  or  five  feet  further  away 
doing  nothing  but  lay  there  and  stare  at  their 
red-scaled  brother.  Eyes  a’poppin  and  mouths 
wide-open,  just  like  a bunch  of  Rubes  on  bathing 
beach  for  the  first  time.  They  hadn’t  seen  Betty 
yet. 

It  was  evident  from  the  expressions  on  their 
fish-faces  that  they  were  all  jealous.  It  was  just 
as  if  they  had  never  seen  him  before.  Old  Red- 
Scale  himself,  was  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  aid  that  jealous  feeling.  He  glided  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  that  gang  like  a mannequin  in  a 
fashion  show. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  came  for  the  boat  and, 


like  a flash,  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  snapped 
at  Betty’s  finger  that  was  resting  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  as  she  leaned  over.  Quick  action  on  her 
part  saved  her  dainty  little  hand  from  becoming 
fish-food.  Then  I got  it. 

Bottle  of  polish  . . . red  scales  . . . jealous 
fish  . . . dainty  little  hand  . . . bright  red 
nails.  The  sequence  of  events  passed  through  my 
mind  and  there  could  be  but  one  answer,  but 
you’d  never  believe  it. 

The  thieving  bass  after  stealing  the  nail 
polish  and  applying  it  to  his  scales  had  brought 
the  rest  of  the  school  back  to  the  boat  to  show 
them  where  he  had  got  it.  Then  one  noticed 
{Continued  on  next  page ) 


These  heads  from  large  bass,  trout  and  pickerel  have  been  injected  and  painted  with  the  preservative, 
D-Flo,  and  after  they  have  completely  dried  they  will  be  varnished. 
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Betty’s  bright  red  nails  and  taking  them  for 
scales  on  some  kind  of  a human  fish,  leaped  up 
to  investigate. 

After  that  we  caught  plenty  of  fish,  they 
swarmed  around  the  boat  like  mosquitoes. 
Most  of  them  went  for  Betty’s  hook.  So,  with 
her  limit  soon  taken,  she  started  to  make  up  for 
the  return  trip.  Reaching  for  her  powder-puff, 
she  accidentally  spilled  a reserve  bottle  of  nail 
polish  over  the  side.  This  time  they  were  waiting 
for  it.  One  bass  grabbed  the  bottle  and  held  it 
while  another  pulled  the  cork.  The  rest  all  lined 
up  to  get  their  scales  done.  Wotta  sight. 

There  was  enough  polish  in  the  bottle  to  take 
care  of  several  fish  and  you  should  have  seen 
them  do  their  stuff.  The  lake  seemed  alive  with 
red  scales. 

Well,  Betty  didn’t  have  any  more  polish;  it  was 
getting  late;  we  both  had  our  limit;  so  we  de- 
cided to  start  back.  First  however,  I had  to 
warn  her  not  to  say  anything  about  our  expe- 
rience. Nobody  would  believe  it  and  we  would 
only  get  the  reputation  for  being  the  biggest 
liars  in  the  village.  In  fact,  if  Betty  hadn’t  kept 
assuring  me  that  it  wasn’t  all  a dream,  I wouldn’t 
have  believed  it  myself.  I sort  of  felt  like  the 
farmer,  who  after  gazing  at  a giraffe  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  turned  to  his  Matilda  and  said, 
“There  ain't  no  sech  animal.” 

It  must  have  been  about  two  weeks  later,  one 
of  the  neighborhood  “lovelies”  was  lounging  on 
the  dock  in  a deck  chair  and  lazily  manicuring 
her  fingernails,  when  she  heard  an  awful  splash. 
Turning  she  saw  a big  bass  with  his  head  above 
the  surface  and  splashing  with  his  tail  to  attract 
her  attention.  His  eyes  looked  at  her  pleadingly, 
and  she  noticed  spots  on  several  of  his  scales. 
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THAT  EVENING  THE  TOLD  Uf  /tlUBOUT  IT. 


That  night  she  came  over  and  told  us  about  it. 
Betty  and  I exchanged  glances.  Then  we  both 
laughed. 

“What  color  polish  were  you  using?”  asked 
Betty. 

“Brilliant  red,”  she  replied,  “Why?” 

Then  Betty  told  her  of  our  experience  and  con- 
cluded with:  “Don’t  you  see?  The  polish  was 
nearly  all  worn  off  his  scales  and  the  poor  fish  was 
losing  its  prestige.  He  was  pleading  for  you  to 
do  him  all  over  again.” 

After  that  the  story  got  out.  With  two  females 
knowing  it  a secret  just  ain’t.  At  first  it  was  a 
good  joke,  nobody  believed  it.  Then  somebody 
caught  Jim  Harvey  fishing  on  the  dock  and 
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chumming  with  a bottle  of  nail  polish.  The 
color  was  red.  Jim  had  thought  nobody  would 
catch  him  at  it  so  early  in  the  morning,  but  they 
did.  Then  others  tried,  and  all  caught  fish. 

Soon  the  colony  became  the  most  famous 
bass-fishing  place  in  the  county.  They  re-named 
it  Fastidious  Lake,  and  the  bass  caught  there 
were  noted  for  their  manners  and  their  good  be- 
havior. All  one  had  to  do  for  a good  day’s  catch 
was  to  take  along  a nifty  looking  “lovely.” 
Sit  her  on  the  edge  of  the  dock  with  a manicuring 
outfit,  and  have  her  call  out,  “Do  your  Scales.” 

The  bass  would  push  each  other  aside  to  get 
caught  first.  But,  suppose  I hadn’t  decided  to 
take  Betty  fishing  that  morning. 

Just  suppose. 

He  who  boasts  that  he  can’t  be  influenced,  is 
led  around  by  the  nose  by  his  own  prejudices. 


While  the  sun  shines,  much  hay  can  be  made, 
too,  from  the  grass  that  grows  under  other 
people’s  feet. 

It’s  the  contrasts  that  make  life  interesting. 
Sometimes  all  we  need  for  happiness  is  a change. 


A little  knowledge  is  said  to  be  a dangerous 
thing.  But  does  any  of  us  have  so  much  as  to  be 
entirely  out  of  danger? 

“He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owes 
more  to  his  father’s  wisdom  than  he  that  has  a 
great  deal  left  him,  owes  to  his  father’s  care.” 


Don’t  you  just  hate  to  take  advice  from  some- 
body who  needs  it  himself? 

The  three  stages  of  Dictatorship;  Hero!  Nero 
Zero! 


\ 
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Here  is  a lot  of  trout.  8 lb.  rainbow  trout  stocked 
in  the  Yellow  Breeches  at  Leidigh’s  Station.  This 
one  was  never  caught. 


Mrs.  Bonzer  of  Pittsburgh  with  two  18-inch  small- 
mouth  bass  taken  from  French  Creek  at  Cochranton. 


A BAG  of  dried-out  sandwiches,  a bit  of  fruit 
that  the  heat  has  made  soft,  and  coffee 
poured  out  of  a thermos  bottle  have  spoiled 
many  a fishing  trip.  They  are  a poor  appease- 
ment for  an  appetite  whetted  by  hours  in  the 
outdoors  and  unusual  physical  exertion.  About 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  them,  in  fact,  is 
that  they  fill  a void. 

Contrast  this  type  of  meal  that  most  anglers 
“enjoy”  with  freshly  caught  fish  fried  in  butter, 
with  coffee  newly  brewed  over  the  coals,  with 
side  dishes  perhaps  of  steaming  hot  beans, 
bacon,  and  eggs,  or  even  with  boiled  or  fried 
potatoes. 

What  angler  would  hesitate  in  making  his 
choice? 

Eating  outdoors  provides  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable hours  of  an  all-day  fishing  trip,  and  in 
this  writer’s  experience  preparing  the  meal  is 
almost  as  much  fun  as  eating  it. 

Worth  mention,  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  time 
required  to  cook  and  eat  a meal  along  the  stream 
forces  the  angler  to  take  a mid-day  rest  that 
will  make  him  refreshed  and  eager  for  hours 
more  of  his  sport. 


1 well  remember  a certain  day  during  the 
past  summer  when  four  of  us  ate  our  mid-day 
meal  in  a glade  of  pine  trees  on  a bluff  over- 
looking a large  pool  in  a favorite  bass  stream. 

We  scorned  bass  and  pickerel  for  our  menu, 
choosing  instead  the  rock  bass  and  sunfish 
which  we  killed  during  the  morning  for  the 
express  purpose  of  prov  iding  meat  for  our  meal. 

We  kept  the  fish  alive  on  stringers  until 
dinner  time.  Then  we  killed,  cleaned,  and  skinned 
them,  fried  them  in  butter,  and  among  the  four 
of  us  accounted  for  a grand  total  of  16  fish. 

We  did  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  other 
tasty  items. 

The  whole  job,  from  the  time  we  began  clean- 
ing the  fish  until  we  packed  our  cooking  equip- 
ment in  the  car,  took  just  an  hour  and  a half. 

And  we  all  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  day  more 
for  it. 

A charcoal  stove  neatly  solved  the  cooking 
problem.  It  was  one  of  wire  construction,  folding 
flat  for  storage  purposes,  but  with  space  enough 
on  the  top  for  two  medium-sized  frying  pans  and 
a small  kettle.  We  used  rough  pieces  of  charcoal 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 


The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  of  Cumberland  and  York  County  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  brown 
trout  streams.  From  the  Huntsdale  hatchery  at  the  source  to  the  mouth  at  New  Cumberland  is 
approximately  40  miles.  Here  is  a picture  of  its  trout  population  receiving  an  increase. 
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H.  O.  Fisher,  House  Master  at  Girard  College, 
opened  the  ’42  trout  season  on  the  Octorara  Creek 
which  flows  through  Lancaster  and  Chester  Counties. 
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{Continued  from  Page  23) 

(not  brickettes,  which  axe  rather  slow  in  igniting) 
and  soon  had  the  stove  hot  simply  by  rolling 
up  balls  of  paper,  pouring  charcoal  over  it,  and 
then  setting  the  paper  afire. 

The  charcoal  stove  has  a number  of  advantages. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  need  for  hunting  wood. 
After  the  paper  burns,  there  is  no  smoke  or 
odor.  Besides,  the  fire  is  confined  to  a small 
space,  and  on  the  last  lingering  coals  the  refuse 
of  the  meal  can  be  burned. 

Besides  the  fish,  we  cooked  for  that  one  meal 
a platter  of  bacon  and  eggs  and  a large  jar  of 
baked  beans.  To  save  time,  we  used  the  brand 
of  coffee  that  is  simply  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

We  carried  a gallon  jug  of  cold  water — and  we 
forgot  to  take  any  sugar  along  with  us. 

This  was  only  one  of  several  meals  which  we 
prepared  for  ourselves  during  the  two-day  trip. 
We  got  our  breakfasts  at  the  farm  house  where 
we  spent  the  nights,  however. 

Here  is  the  food  supply  which  the  four  of  us 
took  along  and  which  we  found  tasty  and  ample 
when  supplemented  with  fresh  fish: 

One  pound  of  hamburger,  one  pound  of  bacon, 
a dozen  eggs  (which  we  bought  from  a farmer 
nearby),  coffee,  two  jars  of  baked  beans,  one 
pound  of  butter,  two  loaves  of  bread,  two  boxes 
of  rolls,  and  one  pound  of  frankfurters.  Besides 
we  had  olives,  pickles,  and  home-made  jelly. 

And  I still  think  the  outstanding  memory  of 
that  trip,  during  which  we  caught  some  nice 
fish,  was  the  meal  at  which  the  four  of  us  con- 
sumed 16  panfish  and  all  the  trimmings. 


AS  SNOWTIME  NEARS 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 

So-Lo,  according  to  directions  on  the  container, 
those  blamed  waders  are  as  good  as  new — the 
So-Lo  shows  no  sign  of  loosening  at  the  edges 
and  it  rumples,  wrinkles  and  elasticates  just  as 
freely  as  the  untreated  fabric  on  the  opposite 
leg.  So-Lo  is  tough,  resilient,  pliable,  close 
fitting,  dependable,  and  the  sportsman  un- 
acquainted with  so  fine  possibilities  of  that 
black  doughy  plastic  rubber  should  correct  his 
shortcomings  at  once. 

On  second  thought,  note  that  pair  of  boot 
foot,  fabric  top,  illustrated  herewith  ...  a 
blamed  fine  pair  of  armpit  kissing  rubberized 
overalls,  and  one  time  worn  far  beyond  reason- 
able years  of  expectation.  Patched  hither  and 
yon,  and  then  repatched  . . . legs  whitted 
through  at  the  thighs,  again  at  the  knees, 
November  1941  looked  like  the  funeral  march 
for  them.  December  7th  decreed  otherwise  . . . 
four  cans  of  So-Lo  and  a complete  coating  from 
knee  upward  to  and  including  the  crotch  on  both 
legs,  and  extending  frontwise  and  rearward  the 
full  width  of  the  originally  generous  pure  rubber 
seams  protecting  the  inside  points  of  friction  on 
this  wader.  The  only  drawback,  such  lavish 
black  treatment  does  not  add  euphony  to  a one 

time  tan  ensemble  ...  it  looks  like  h . . . 

so  much  so  that  my  friends  Charlie  Fox  and  Jim 
Kell  could  not  resist  poking  a lot  of  fun  this-a-way 
down  Boiling  Springs  neighborhood  first  time 
out  last  April.  Funny  looking  maybe,  but  that 
out-worn  pair  of  waders  fished  the  entire  trout 
season  without  shipping  a drop  of  water,  and 
with  a bit  of  retouching  will  probably  do  part  of 
1943. 

As  an  added  observation,  So-Lo  is  just  about 
the  best  medium  going  to  easily  patch  those 
fragilly  thin  rubberized  fishing  jackets  . . . the 
same  kind  which  keep  the  rain  off  outside,  but 
do  such  a fine  job  of  soaking  anyway  with  the 
steaming  perspiration  trapped  within  the  in- 
terior. 

The  repairs  or  patching  as  just  described  are 
easily  within  the  ken  of  the  average  fisherman 
much  easier  in  practice  than  the  telling  thereof, 
or  the  salvaging  of  an  inner  tube  . . . likewise, 
more  dependable  and  less  bulky  than  the  husky 
rubber  squares  and  oblongs  so  frequently  em- 
ployed on  a like  task.  Incidently  So-Lo,  ad- 
vertised as  skid  proof,  water  proof,  acid  proof 
and  rattle  proof,  is  a product  of  the  So-Lo 
Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  while  this  fisher- 
man has  not  checked  recently  I suppose  still 
readily  obtainable. 

Hooks  and  Flies 

Inventory  those  flies.  Rehabilitate  wherever 
possible.  Steam  them!  Carefully  touch  the 
point  of  each  hook  with  an  oily  bit  of  cloth  or 
preferably  a wooden  match  stick  saturated  in 
sperm  oil,  not  fouling  fur,  feather  or  wrapping,  of 
course.  Examine  the  heads  for  fraying,  and  touch 
Newskin,  clear  finger  nail  polish,  shellac  or  var- 
nish to  any  of  dubious  appearance.  Store  in 
either  cardboard  or  wood.  Shun  dampness! 
Avoid  metal  or  glass  religiously,  this  including 
bottles,  jars,  tobacco  tins,  aluminum  fly  boxes 
and  the  like. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  explore  the  danger 
of  glass  or  metal  a bit  farther.  With  little  prov- 
ocation, either  collects  moisture,  sweating 
with  barometer  fluctuation  like  for  example  the 
winter  interior  of  unheated  third  floor  windows. 
First  moisture,  next  mildew  and  then  a batch  of 
ruined  bugs.  In  all  fairness,  some  fellows  do  get 
away  with  glass  or  metal  receptacles  by  adding  a 
pinch  of  lime  to  the  container,  the  latter  in  such 
a way  as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 


flies  and  intended  as  a detainer  of  any  vagrant 
moisture  accruing  therein.  But  lime,  too,  may 
reach  a saturation  point  at  one  time  or  another. 
Thus  why  not  small  cardboard  boxes,  say 
2 x 2 x 1 in.,  and  such  as  the  manufacturer  regu- 
larly employs,  adding  a whiff  of  tabocco  dust  or 
crushed  moth  balls,  then  tossing  the  whole 
caboodle  into  a paper  bag  or  small  wooden  box? 
Incidentally  I have  previously  recommended 
small  cedar  chests  for  the  latter  purpose,  not 
with  any  definite  knowledge  that  heart  of  red 
cedar  is  a positive  moth  preventive,  but  because 
the  use  of  that  material  seems  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  the  finished  receptacle,  properly  con- 
structed in  the  miniature  and  finished  in  the 
natural,  is  a beautiful  object  and  an  added  asset 
to  any  sportsman’s  outfit.  One  of  my  two  boxes, 
including  the  spare  flies,  rides  in  the  rear  of  the 
car  from  April  15th  until  the  season  rings  down 
. . . spare  tippets,  leaders,  dressing,  scour,  like- 
wise therein. 

Let  us  journey  backward  for  one  more  possi- 
bility. As  the  lures  are  culled  prior  to  the  day 
of  big  snows  and  bigger  dreams,  be  sure  not  to  f 
throw  any  away.  At  least  salvage  the  hooks, 
and  no  matter  if  you  don’t  like  ’em.  Mayhap  the 
ensuing  year  shall  still  see  an  abundant  supply 
of  feathers,  polar  bear  whiskers,  rabbit  fur  and 
most  of  the  fuzzy  wuzzies,  but  hooks  are  be- 
ginning to  loom  as  a vexation.  Things  have  not 
exactly  reached  the  famine  stage,  but  a big 
cloud  of  gloom  lurks  right  beyond  the  next  turn. 
And  forget  Tojo,  Hirohito  and  Yamamoto  this 
time  . . . your  old  hot  air  duet  F uehrer  Adolphe 
and  Signor  Benito  are  the  bums  on  the  present 
score. 

Carefully  remove  feathers  and  wrappings, 
cleanse  the  hooks,  and  put  the  collection  in  a 
little  box  or  envelope,  away  from  dampness  and  ! 
hold  on.  Sure,  it’s  an  unpleasant  assignment 
and  chances  are  an  unnecessary  bother,  but 
someday  your  favorite  tyer  may  ask  you  to 
furnish  the  hooks,  if  any,  should  you  care  to 
angle.  Personally  I prefer  the  Bergman  Sin- 
falta,  but  as  the  wolf  stalks  the  land  and  aridness 
threatens  thereof,  most  anything  with  a sharp 
point  assumes  importance.  And  don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  corraling  a ten  years’  supply  of  quickly  , 
gathered  lures.  Old  flies  lose  their  luster  . . . 
neither  hair  nor  feathers  may  be  safely  hoarded. 
Save  what  you  have  . . . buy  only  as  you  need 
. . . and  pray  the  war  shall  be  over  some  day. 

sf:  % 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  thesis, 
under  a like  title,  and  discussing  other  perishable 
or  salvagable  essentials  of  the  day  astream,  shall 
follow  next  month  . . . depending  of  course 
upon  the  indulgence  of  Ye  Editor. 


It  may  be  coincidence  and  then,  it  may 
not  be,  that  the  three  largest  walleyed  pike 
taken  in  the  state  in  1941  were  caught  in 
the  Delaware  River.  At  any  rate,  here  is  the 
one  that  ranks  as  record  fish  in  that  classifica- 
tion for  1941.  Caught  by  Michael  Patrick  of 
Waymart  on  a stone  catfish,  this  big  walleye 
was  34  inches  in  length,  sported  a girth  of  17% 
inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at  10  pounds  even. 
Congratulations,  Michael,  and  we’re  sorry  we 
didn’t  receive  a report  of  this  catch  at  an  earlier 
date  in  order  to  include  it  in  the  record  files 
when  first  released. 


Plugs  for  bait  casting  come  in  all  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  virtually  all  of  them  take 
fish.  Red  and  white  combinations,  however, 
lead  in  popularity;  shades  of  green  are  excellent, 
and  the  so-called  natural  scale  finish  is  in  de- 
mand. Incidentally,  a yellow  plug  and  a black 
one  both  deserve  space  in  the  tackle  kit. 
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SOME  IDEAS  ON  TYING  DRY 
FLIES 

(Continued  f rom  Page  9) 

fly  construction — regardless  of  the  amount  of 
webbing  along  the  stem. 

“Look  especially  for  feathers  that  are  long 
and  slender. 

“The  average  neck  will  supply  a range  gauging 
from  large,  bushy  hackles  down  to  Size  20.  Gen- 
' erally  speaking,  the  first  four  inches  of  the  neck 
will  have,  along  the  sides,  the  spade  or  throat 
hackles,  which  are  fine  tail  material,  and  lying 
; between  them  the  hackles  for  the  smaller  sizes 
of  dry  flies.  From  the  four-inch  line  to  the  top 
of  the  neck  are  the  hackles  which  go  into  the 

* construction  of  the  larger  types  of  flies,  such  as 
the  bivisibles,  spiders,  and  some  types  of  variants. 

“Incidentally,  the  soft  and  undeveloped  bar- 
bules  at  the  base  of  the  largest  feathers  on  the 
t neck  are  excellent  material  for  the  beard-like 
hackles  which  are  so  effective  on  wet  flies. 

Wings  on  Dry  Flies 

“Dry  fly  wings  also  deserve  special,  careful 
i attention. 

“There  are  five  types  of  wings:  Those  of 
j flank  feathers,  as  the  Cahill;  breast  feathers,  for 
i fan-wings;  hackle  tips,  as  in  the  spent-wings; 

hair  wings,  as  in  the  Wulff  patterns,  and  quill 
f.  wings,  such  as  are  standard  on  the  Royal 

♦ : Coachman.  A word  or  two  may  be  said  about 
«l  each. 

“For  the  wings  of  flank  feathers,  get  the 
naturals  if  you  can.  The  Chinese  mandarin  has 


proved,  by  the  way,  as  good  as  the  natural 
American  wood  duck,  and  a good  dyed  imitation 
will  prove  effective  if  these  comparatively  rare 
natural  feathers  are  not  obtainable. 

“Fan-wing  feathers  from  the  wild  duck  are 
best,  and  the  ideal  ones  are  small  and  compact. 
Breast  feathers  from  the  domestic  duck  and 
other  birds,  including  the  pigeon,  are  poor 
substitutes. 

“In  selecting  tips  for  spent-wings,  the  tip  of 
a wider  feather  has  a great  advantage,  in  that  it 
is  not  so  apt,  in  becoming  wet  after  a number 
of  casts,  to  lose  its  feather  form  and  wing  shape. 
Try  a Size  10  hackle  tip  on  a Size  14  fly  and 
note  how  it  holds  its  shape  and  effectiveness 
even  with  hard  use. 

“Hair  wings  should  be  made  of  the  more 
delicate  hair,  such  as  capras  or  goat  hair,  which 
is  definitely  my  preference.  However,  impala 
or  calf  tail,  monkey,  and  deer  hair  are  com- 
monly used. 

“Wing  quills  of  truly  superior  quality  always 
are  obtained  from  the  wild  duck  or  goose. 

Materials  for  Bodies 

“There  are  fine  points  to  be  remembered,  also, 
in  the  selection  of  choice  standard  materials  for 
dry  fly  bodies.  There  are  four  general  types:  Fur, 
quill,  silk,  and  wool. 

“The  best  sources  of  supply  of  fur  for  bodies, 
including  the  various  color  ranges,  are  marten, 
fox,  muskrat,  fitch,  rabbit,  and  mole.  Any  one 
of  these  may  be  used  for  a desired  color,  or  several 
of  them  may  be  blended  to  form  a particular 
hue  or  shade. 


“Stripped  peacock  and  ostrichjherl  and  moose 
mane  are  the  highest  quality  quill. 

“For  silk  bodies,  the  skilled  tyers  use  floss 
instead  of  thread  and  insist  on  the  highest  quality 
available,  making  sure  that  the  breadth  of  the 
floss  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fly  to  be 
made. 

“Angora  is  the  best  material  for  wool  bodies. 

“With  these  four  before  you,  bear  in  mind 
that  fur  is  preferable  to  wool,  because  of  the 
water-proof  quality  of  the  fur,  and  that  silk  and 
rayon  are  superior  to  cotton  because  they  add  a 
definite  sheen  to  the  body  which  is  an  attractive 
factor  in  fish  getting.” 

Howard  paused  to  light  a fresh  cigaret  here, 
and  I suggested  that  it  would  be  a line  thing  if 
we  went  over  each  operation  in  the  tying  of  a 
dry  fly,  he  to  offer  a suggestion  or  two  as  he 
progressed  through  each  step — ideas  that  would 
be  worth  remembering. 

First  Comes  the  Hook 

He  nodded  agreement  and  continued: 

“First  comes  the  hook.  I prefer  a fX  light- 
weight hook  for  a dry  fly — and  incidentally  I 
have  found  by  actual  tests  that,  in  the  same  size 
and  weight,  dry  fly  hooks  made  in  America  are 
equal  to  the  best  hooks  which  we  were  able  to 
import  before  the  war. 

“I  always  place  the  hook  in  the  vise  so  that 
the  point  is  covered  by  the  jaws.  That  avoids 
catching  fingers  and  materials.  In  adjusting  the 
vise,  also,  I set  it  just  firmly  enough  so  that  the 
hook  cannot  be  moved  with  the  pressure  of  one 
finger.  ( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Sunrise,  mist,  a sweater,  and  a bass — a truly  great  snapshot. 


BIG-MOUTH  MEDICINE 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

The  complexion  of  things  often  changes 
rapidly  in  angling.  Bass  and  other  game  fish 
start  and  stop  feeding  with  rude  abruptness. 
They  change  their  positions,  particularly  their 
level. 

Ten  minutes  after  Joe  assumed  his  attitude  of 
smug  complacency  and  settled  down  to  enjoy 
a smoke,  things  began  to  happen.  The  lake  no 
longer  looked  like  a sheet  of  glass.  Every  here 
and  there  the  minnows  skipped  and  the  surface 
was  broken  by  swirls. 

“You  louse,  you  knew  this  was  coming.” 

“Yes,  Sonny  Boy,  I’ve  been  out  here  every 
evening  for  the  last  ten  days  and  it  has  not  missed 
yet.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  out  of  sight  the  dinner 
bell  rings.  Now  be  a good  boy  and  row  me  over 
to  the  bay  with  the  stumps.” 

When  bass  go  on  the  rampage  and  there  is 
evidence  of  great  feeding  activity,  particularly 
those  swirls  that  break  a smooth  surface,  it  is 
usually  a relatively  easy  matter  to  get  a strike 
with  a surface  plug. 

The  boat  • approached  the  hot  spot.  “Say, 
Chum,”  says  Joe,  “You  are  cheating.  That’s  no 
way  to  row  a boat.  Just  slip  into  the  bay  quietly 
and  smoothly  without  all  that  splashing  of  the 
oars  and  shuffling  of  your  feet.” 


There  were  some  real  swirls  just  off  the  pads 
near  the  stumps.  Joe  pop  cast  his  little  plunker 
at  a particularly  inviting  swirl.  The  rings  widened 
from  the  gentle  splash  of  the  light  plug,  then  Joe 
gave  it  a slight  twitch.  The  inevitable  happened. 

Have  you  that  bad  habit  of  feeding  the  dog 
scraps  at  the  table?  If  this  is  not  in  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  the  house,  you  have  often  heard  that 
snap  as  a drooly  mouthed  pup  gets  himself  a tid 
bit.  Well,  the  same  noise  occurred  out  there  be- 
tween the  pads  and  the  stump.  This  one,  how- 
ever, got  Joe  a full  course  dinner  instead  of  just 
a tidbit  as  is  the  case  of  the  dog. 

Some  wit  once  said,  “It’s  easy  to  tell  a small- 
mouth  bass  from  a large-mouth.  If  you  can  stick 
your  fist  in  a fish’s  mouth  it’s  a small-mouth 
bass;  if  you  can  jump  down  his  throat  it’s  a 
big-mouth.” 

This  indicates  that  the  large-mouth  bass 
might  take  bigger  plugs  than  cousin  small-mouth. 
One  friend  of  ours  who  believes  this  says,  “A 
big-mouth  is  a contrary  hog  and  a small-mouth  is 
an  indifferent  gentlemen.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
two  of  us  tried  to  prove  something  one  day.  The 
following  is  the  incident: 

There  is  a smart  fisherman  in  Jersey  by  the 
name  of  Donally  who  designed  a plug  he  called 
a Wow.  For  a number  of  years  it  has  been  one 
of  our  favorite  surface  baits.  One  day  we 
learned  from  Mr.  Donally  that  the  Heddon  Com- 
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pany  had  secured  the  patent  rights  and  was 
manufacturing  our  old  pet  with  a different  hook-  l;;, 
ing  arrangement  under  the  name  of  Crazy 
Crawler.  The  latter  was  made  of  plastic,  where- 
as Donally  made  his  of  wood.  We  used  to  whittle 
down  and  sandpaper  Donally’s  to  decrease  the 
size  and  weight  thereby  making  a smaller  plug 
which  we  thought  was  more  effective  than  the 
standard.  These  small  additions  were  painted  to 
suit  our  fancies. 

We  managed  to  induce  the  Heddon  Company 
to  make  up  a Crazy  Crawler  in  a baby  size  for 
experimental  purposes.  Since  that  time  they 
have  put  it  on  the  market. 

My  companions  that  day  brought  along  a 
standard  Crazy  Crawler  and  I had  the  special. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  plugs  was 
the  size,  both  were  red  and  white.  During  the 
evening  fishing,  he  was  to  use  exclusively  the  big 
one  and  I was  to  stick  to  the  baby.  We  planned 
to  keep  the  casting  on  as  even  a keel  as  possible. 
There  were  to  be  no  advantages  or  disadvantages 
in  any  respect  for  either  plug.  When  one  plug 
hooked  a fish  the  other  was  not  to  be  cast  until 
the  fish  was  landed.  We  desired  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  casts  be  made  with 
each  plug  and  that  the  quality  of  the  casts  be  as 
equal  as  possible. 

The  fishing  was  good  in  this  pond.  The  season 
of  the  year  was  late  September;  the  weather  was 
bright  and  quiet,  and  the  water  was  calm.  On 
top  of  this,  there  was  some  surface  activity.  In 
short,  it  was  a perfect  set  up  for  surface  plugging. 

We  were  not  as  much  interested  in  the  number 
of  fish  landed  on  the  two  plugs  as  we  were  on  the 
number  of  strikes  each  plug  received  and  the 
relative  size  of  the  fish  hooked  on  each  lure. 

Here  is  the  outcome.  The  big  plug  hooked  two 
bass  right  after  it  hit  the  water;  the  baby  hooked 
five.  The  big  plug  hooked  four  bass  while  being 
pop  cast,  the  baby  hooked  eight.  The  big 
one  hooked  three  on  a slow  retrieve;  the  baby 
hooked  four.  The  score  as  far  as  strikes  are  con- 
cerned was  9 for  the  big  plug  and  17  for  the 
smaller  one. 

Very  little  could  be  determined  by  the  relative 
size  of  the  bass  except  the  four  smallest  ones  were 
hooked  on  the  smaller  plug,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  so  were  the  two  largest  ones. 

Two  bass  threw  the  big  plug  when  they  jumped 
and  three  threw  the  little  plug.  The  heavier  a 
plug,  the  more  readily  a fish  can  throw  it,  be- 
cause it  offers  more  leverage  when  the  fish  vio- 
lently shakes  its  head  either  while  jumping  or 
under  the  surface.  The  reason  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  a fish  to  throw  a fly  is  because  the  fly  has 
so  little  weight. 

The  thing  that  has  us  guessing  with  our  little 
experiments  is:  What  would  have  happened  if  a 
Crazy  Crawler  in  a still  smaller  size  could  have 
been  employed?  The  smaller  of  the  two  we  used  > 
was  really  not  a light  lure.  It  weighed  Yi  oz. 
and  the  standard  weighed  % of  an  ounce. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  turn 
out  small ' surface  plugs  because  when  they  are 
under  oz.  most  of  them  sink.  A surface  plug 
which  slowly  sinks  at  rest  even  if  it  does  stay  on 
the  surface  during  the  retrieve  loses  much  of  its 
effectiveness  because  it  cannot  be  pop  cast.  That 
is,  it  cannot  be  stopped  and  started  but  must  be 
continuously  retrieved. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  bass  are  becoming  more 
surface  minded  and  their  feeding  habits  are 
changing.  The  reason  for  this  is  a nefw  food  they  , 
are  taking  in  quantity.  This  new  food  is  the  rank 
pest,  Jap  Beetles.  “It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
no  good.”  The  only  good  thing  about  Jap 
Beetles  is  the  fact  that  they  furnish  food  for 
some  fish  and  game;  but  not  only  do  they  in- 
crease the  food  supply  for  certain  fish,  they  will 
increase  the  sport  for  some  smart  fisherman  who 
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will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  fool  some  fish  with  an 
imitation  or  possibly  the  natural. 

These  beetles  hatch  from  their  larva,  grubs- 
and  emerge  from  the  ground  late  in  June.  One 
of  their  favorite  foods  is  willow  leaves,  and  this 
of  course  means  there  are  many  beetles  along  the 
streams  and  ponds.  These  Japs  are  poor  fliers. 
This  is  particularly  true  just  after  daylight  when 
they  first  start  to  move  around.  They  are  still 
stiff  from  the  chill  of  night  and  some  land  in  the 
water.  Others  that  are  spent  and  dying,  drop 
from  the  foliage  into  the  water. 

Bass  will  gorge  themselves  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  and  trout 
take  them  at  times.  Many  a Southern  Central 
Pennsylvania  bass  has  been  found  to  contain  as 
much  as  a handful  in  its  stomach.  Sometimes 
when  a fish  is  being  played  it  can  be  seen  spitting 
up  beetles.  Once  landed,  beetles  come  from  both 
ends.  Those  that  have  passed  through  the 
stomach  are  crushed  and  the  hard  flat  shell  is 
expelled. 

On  the  lower  Susquehanna  it  is  uncommon  to 
clean  a bass  that  does  not  contain  some  Jap 
beetles  during  the  beetle  season.  Feeding  activity 
occurs  more  on  the  big  wide  waters  than  on  the 
smaller  creeks.  Many  of  these  poor-flying  insects 
drop  into  the  broad  expanses  of  open  water. 

When  bass,  both  large-  and  small-mouth,  are 
working  on  them  the  fish  are  usually  selective 
and  hard  to  take.  At  such  a time  they  are  highly 
surface  minded  and  not  much  interested  in  large 
plugs.  Very  big  bass  as  well  as  the  “fliers”  gorge 
themselves  with  them. 

We  have  not  seen  a good  imitation  but  such  a 
development  is  almost  a certainty.  Maybe  it  will 
be  a cork  or  hair  bass  bug;  maybe  it  will  be  a dry 
fly,  or  it  might  even  be  one  of  George  Phillips’ 
rubber  creations. 

So  far  the  best  medicine  we  have  discovered  is 
a tiny  34  oz.  surface  plug  called  the  Baby  Popper 
made  by  the  Shakespeare  Company.  When  the 
Popper  is  cast  over  a rise,  and  permitted  to  float 
for  about  5 seconds,  then  given  a jerk,  it  often 
brings  action.  This  interests  what  seems  to  be 
about  40%  of  the  rising  bass,  but  that  is  not  a 
very  good  average.  The  proper  bug  or  fly  on  the 
right  leader  should  have  a batting  average  well 
over  500.  So  here  is  one  for  the  fly  tyers  to  work 
on,  and  here  is  a case  where  it  may  be  possible 
to  hook  into  the  very  biggest  of  bass,  surface 
fishing  by  daylight.  However,  until  something 
better  crops  up  we’ll  stick  to  plugging  with  the 
Popper. 

Two  of  us  made  a mid-summer  trip  to  a big- 
mouth  pond.  We  fished  it  hard  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  but  did  practically  nothing.  The  fish 
were  so  inactive  that  they  would  not  come  up  to 
surface  plugs  and  wobbling  underwaters.  The  end 
of  the  day  found  us  tired  and  disappointed. 

The  following  day  was  similar  to  the  first;  how- 
ever, we  did  manage  to  hook  a few  bass  by  comb- 
ing the  bottom  of  10  feet  of  water  with  sinking 
underwater  lures.  We  would  cast  our  plugs  and 
permit  them  to  sink  to  the  bottom  before  the 
retrieve  was  started.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  not 
the  most  interesting  but  it  did  produce  three 
small  bass  apiece.  It  appeared  to  be  the  only 
chance  with  artificials.  Live  bait  fished  deep 
might  have  worked  but  we  did  not  care  to  give 
it  a trial. 

At  the  end  of  the  hot  day  there  was  a complete 
lack  of  evening  activity  and  at  dark  we  left  the 
pond  to  get  our  dinners.  During  the  course  of 
the  dinner  Partner,  a most  persistent  cuss, 
spoke  up,  “This  is  the  same  sort  of  fishing  I 
used  to  have  in  the  New  York  City  watershed 
and  Budd  Lake  in  Jersey.  You  just  can’t  catch 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 


A vanishing  American,  the  beautiful  historic  covered  bridges.  This  is  Bergner’s  Bridge  4 miles  west 
of  Carlisle  which  spans  the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  There  are  still  two  dozen  left  in  Cumberland  County. 

Long  may  they  live. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  LIVE  TROUT 
CONTEST 

{Continued from  Page  7) 

A heavy  shower  fell  near  the  end  of  the  day’s 
contest,  resulting  in  muddying  the  water  to  such 
an  extent  that  few  fish  were  caught  during  the 
last  few  days  of  the  season.  Here  is  hoping  that 
stream  conditions  are  favorable  till  next  April 
15,  when  those  remaining  20  to  25  inchers  should 
be  really  worth  catching. 

There  was  one  dark  cloud  overshading  the 
two  glorious  days  events.  That  was  the  absence 
of  our  respected  past  fish  warden  and  friend,  the 
late  C.  Joel  Young,  who  passed  on  to  the  Great 
Beyond.  “Joel,”  as  he  was  known  to  all,  was  fish 
warden  of  this  county  for  some  20-odd  years,  one 


of  the  organizers  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Ass’n,  and  the  originator  of  Live 
Trout  contests  being  held  here.  Tight  lines,  Joel. 

The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Ass’n.  boasts  a membership  to  date  of  more 
than  1600,  the  largest  in  its  21  years'  history, 
and  to  our  knowledge,  the  largest  individual 
sportman’s  club  in  Penna. 

Officers  of  the  Ass’n.  are  Lawrence  \Y.  Knob- 
lach,  Pres.;  Wayne  Schneck,  Yice-Pres. : Charles 
H.  Wolfe,  Treas.;  Milo  M.  Miller,  Honorary 
Treas.;  and  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Sec. 

Information  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Ass’n.,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  live  trout 
contest,  can  be  secured  through  Charles  H.  Nehf, 
Sec.,  1038  N.  21st.  Street.  Allentown.  Penna. 
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Courtesy  of  "Allentown  Call ” 

Anxious  fly  fishermen  await  the  opening  gun  at  the  ninth  annual  live  trout  contest  in  Dorney  Park, 
Allentown.  Small  flies,  barbless  brooks,  and  careful  landing  is  the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  contest 
the  trout  are  stocked  in  open  water.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 

Association. 
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(Continued  from  Page  27) 

them  during  the  heat  of  summer  days  in  very 
clear  water.  From  now  on  we  are  going  to  do  it 
my  way  and  we’ll  see  what  happens.  Get  your 
stuff  together;  we  are  going  out  on  the  lake  and 
try  some  night  surface  plugging.  One  can  handle 
the  boat  while  the  other  casts,  and  we’ll  fish  that 
shallow  bay  with  the  big  weed  beds  and  pads.” 

From  10  p.m.  until  2 a.m.  we  had  action.  It  was 
different  from  the  daylight  fishing.  Now  and  then 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by  a splash 
or  that  old  familiar  snapping  sound  of  surface- 
feeding bass.  Those  noises  sound  loud  at  night. 

The  J itter  Bugs  gurgled  as  they  were  retrieved; 
the  crippled  minnows  made  their  metallic  whirr, 
and  the  plunkers  plopped  and  splashed  as  they 
approached.  But  the  sound  of  sounds  was  the 
snap  and  lunge  the  bass  made  as  they  took  our 
blocks  of  wood  and  the  great  surface  commotion 
which  followed  the  sinking  of  the  barbs. 

Bob  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  We 
took  eleven  good  bass,  the  best  of  which  was  a 
four  pounder.  All  were  returned  but  the  latter 
and  Bob  wanted  to  keep  the  head  of  that  one. 
Two  more  enjoyable  nights  of  real  bass  fishing 
followed,  then  the  trip  had  to  come  to  an  end. 

“Bass  have  to  eat  too,”  Bob  explained,  “if 
they  won’t  feed  by  day  when  it’s  hot  they  will 
do  it  after  dark  every  time.” 

Experiences  vary  widely  in  our  angling  which 
all  goes  to  make  the  game  more  complicated  but 
more  fascinating.  It  is  most  difficult  to  prove 
anything,  yet,  now  and  then  experiences  are  con- 
vincing enough  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
ideas  and  ideals.  Funny  thing  though  how  we 
sometimes  become  completely  sold  on  some  idea, 
method,  or  lure  only  to  have  some  conflicting 
experience  make  us  doubtful.  As  time  rolls 
along,  we  realize  more  and  more  that  the  ulti- 


H.  E.  Wilson  of  Conneaut  Lake  knows  how  to  get 
results  with  crappie  bass. 
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TRUTH  IS  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 

One  day  two  Pennsylvanians  from  Pittsburgh, 
Sam  Arnold  and  Sam  Arnold,  Jr.,  were  walking 
down  the  main  street  of  a small  Colorado  town. 
The  hoy  was  attracted  by  the  metallic  flash  of 
something  small  in  a sun  drenched  store  window 
and  called  it  to  the  attention  of  his  father.  Mr. 
Arnold,  Sr.  just  happened  to  note  the  word  Fox 
engraved  on  the  small  object.  Upon  close  in- 
spection it  turned  out  to  be  a fine  small  compass 
bearing  the  name,  L.  Webster  Fox. 

The  late  L.  Webster  Fox,  world  renowned  eye 
specialist  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  Uncle  of  the 
Arnolds.  Upon  investigation  within  the  store  it 
was  learned  that  the  compass  had  been  picked  up 
by  a workman  at  the  scene  of  an  excavation. 

The  glass  was  broken  but  other  than  that  the 
little  instrument  was  in  excellent  condition.  In 
the  back  was  a small  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  and  address  of  Dr.  Fox,  written  in  his  hand. 
This  paper  bore  no  scars  of  time,  and  had  not 
faded  to  any  great  extent.  When  the  compass 
was  mailed  to  the  Philadelphia  address  it  was 
returned  “address  unknown.”  Dr.  Fox  has  been 
dead  for  ten  years  and  no  member  of  the  family 
bearing  his  name  resides  in  Philadelphia. 

The  compass  was  ultimately  given  to  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Fox,  Mrs.  Charles  Griffith.  Mrs. 
Griffith,  an  artist,  did  some  of  the  wonderful  art 
work  in  the  Valley  Forge  Chapel. 

As  a little  girl  she  had  taken  a camping  and 
fishing  trip  in  Colorado  with  her  father.  She  re- 
called they  dismounted  from  their  horses  under 
a large  tree  and  discovered  that  the  compass 
had  been  lost. 

Thirty-five  years  later  fate  restored  to  her  the 
prized  instrument  through  a succession  of  strange 
coincidents. 


The  man  who  thinks  solely  of  self  is  wasting 
time  on  a mere  trifle. 


It  is  claimed  that  large  eels  are  sexless,  hence  their 
great  growth.  This  one  was  caught  by  C.  E.  Car- 
penter of  Harrisburg  in  Clarks  Creek,  weighed 
61/2  lbs.  and  measured  341/2  inches. 


They  don’t  come  much  bigger.  On  the  opening  day 
of  the  season  Ed  Sieger  of  Forty  Fort  caught  a 
30  inch,  8 Vi  lb.  wall-eye  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  on  a stone  cat. 


mate  cannot  be  achieved  and  there  will  always 
be  new  fields  to  conquer,  more  to  learn,  more  to 
test,  and  more  to  experience. 


Tony  Acetta,  professional  casting  champion,  says, 
“in  making  a cast  with  a plug  go  back  fast  and 
come  forward  twice  as  fast.” 
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SOME  IDEAS  ON  TYING  DRY 
FLIES 


{Continued from  Page  25) 

“Too  close  setting  has  strained  and  ruined 
many  a fine  vise. 

“The  tying  silk  is  naturally  the  next  to  be 
handled,  and  there  are  some  pointers  here  too. 

“Thread  of  4-0,  5-0,  and  6-0,  when  properly 
waxed,  can  be  used  in  making  all  sizes  of  flies 
with  complete  satisfaction,  and  the  finer  silk  is 
of  great  advantage  in  turning  out  delicate,  neat 
lures. 

“Speaking  of  delicate  tying  silk  brings  to  mind 
another  idea.  When  starting  to  make  my  winter 
supply  of  flies,  I invariably  begin  with  the 
smaller  sizes,  from  14  to  20.  Like  all  tyers,  I find 
that  my  fingers  are  awkward  at  first,  but  after  a 
dozen  or  two  flies  are  made,  speed  and  the  ‘feel’ 
of  tying  return,  and  I find  that  later,  getting  into 
the  larger  sizes  of  lures,  they  are  turned  our 
faster  and  easier.  In  other  words,  the  tying  of 
smaller  flies  has  tuned  my  fingers  to  the  job,  and 
by  contrast  the  bigger  flies  ease  off  the  tension 
of  the  work.” 

Here  I interposed  a question  that  is  asked 
many  times: 

“Are  wings  really  necessary  on  dry  flies?” 

Howard  grinned. 

“The  necessity  for  wings  is  purely  a matter  of 
personal  choice.  It  seems  that  nowadays  the 
general  trend  is  toward  elimination  of  wings  and 
toward  the  bivisible  type  of  lure.  Personally,  I 
prefer  a fly  with  wings.  Nature  provided  wings 
on  insects,  and  after  all  I’m  trying  to  imitate  a 
natural  fly  when  I make  a trout  lure. 

“The  most  important  factor  to  remember  in 
building  wings  on  a dry  fly — which  is  the  first- 
operation  to  be  done  after  the  tying  silk  is  at- 
tached to  the  hook — is  that  the  position  of  the 
wings  determines  the  length  of  the  body  and  the 
proper  balance  of  the  fly.  There  is  nothing  so 
delicately  proportioned  as  a natural  insect,  and 
the  fly-tyer  must  strive  for  that  same  result. 


On  Placing  the  Wings 

“Placing  the  wings  is  a matter  of  judgment, 
based  on  tying  experience,  but  a good  general 
rule  is  to  tie  in  the  wings  at  a point  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  way  from  the  eye  to  the  bend  of 
the  hook. 

“While  you  are  feeling  around  for  the  correct 
1 spot,  remember  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  wing 
too  far  back  than  too  near  the  hook  eye,  in  order 
to  maintain  balance  and  to  keep  the  lure  from 
* spinning  when  it  is  cast. 

“In  tying  the  wings  to  the  hook  and  clipping 
off  the  butts,  space  must  be  left  in  front  for 
wrapping  and  tying  off  the  hackles  and  building 
the  head.  That  is  very  important,  for  a crowded 
head  not  only  looks  bad  but  also  makes  the  fly 
hard  to  attach  to  the  leader. 

“As  to  wing  length,  no  matter  what  type  of 
wing  is  used,  it  is  good  form  to  have  the  wing  a 
trifle  longer  than  the  hackle,  and  in  any  type  of 
wing  both  halves  should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as 


possible  in  respect  to  length  and  thickness  or 
width. 

“Matched  primary  quill  feathers  should  be 
chosen  for  quill  wings,  and  before  segments  are 
cut  out  of  the  feather  you  can  rub  it  lightly  with 
paraffin  on  the  under  side.  This  light  application 
of  wax  will  help  to  prevent  splitting  and  also  will 
make  the  wings  more  buoyant.  Simply  place  the 
wing  quill  on  a folded  newspaper  and  stroke  it 
gently  with  the  paraffin  from  the  stem  toward 
the  outer  edge. 

Spotting  the  Hackle 

“Spotting  the  hackle  always  is  a nice  trick  of 
judgment. 

“The  hackle  should  be  tied  in  at  a slight  angle 
as  close  to  the  wing  as  possible,  behind  it,  yet 
leaving  room  for  about  three  turns  of  the  hackle 
between  the  wing  and  body.  These  three  turns 
of  the  hackle  behind  the  wing,  along  with  about 
the  same  number  in  front,  produce  a compact 
spread  of  hackle  and  also  provide  bracing  for 
the  wings. 

“I  feel  that  the  hackle  should  be  gauged,  with 
a tolerance  toward  a slightly  larger  size  than  the 
hook,  but  keeping  in  mind  that  the  gauge  of  the 
hackle,  like  that  of  the  wings,  should  he  checked 
carefully  so  as  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  dress- 
ing on  the  particular  hook  used. 

“Invariably  I use  the  choice  parts  of  two 
hackles  for  every  dry  fly  intended  for  use  on 
fast  water.  A single  hackle,  naturally,  is  used  on 
flies  which  are  lightly  dressed. 

“The  tail  of  a dry  fly  is  not  just  a minor  ap- 
pendage that  can  be  slighted  in  study  and  con- 
struction. The  tail,  you  will  realize  if  you  give 
the  matter  thought,  is  on  a fly  not  only  to  make 
it  look  like  a natural  insect  but  also  to  give  it 
balance  and  to  help  it  to  float. 

“I  like  to  use  eight  or  ten  stiff  barbules,  laying 
them  together  on  top  of  the  hook,  extending  all 
the  way- from  the  hackle,  tying  them  in  that 
position  to  avoid  creating  a hump  near  the  bend 
of  the  hook.  Begin  binding  the  tail  in  place  just 
back  of  the  hackles,  and  stop  the  thread  directly 
over  the  barb  of  the  hook. 

“Give  me  long  tails  on  dry  flies,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  increase  the  riding  quality 
of  the  lure. 

Constructing  the  Body 

“In  constructing  the  body,  begin  at  the  back 
of  the  hook,  at  a point  directly  over  the  barb, 
and  work  toward  the  hackles  and  wings. 

“The  proper  construction  of  a fur  body  calls 
for  first  clipping  as  fine  as  possible  the  fur  that 
is  to  be  used  and  then  spreading  (or  spinning)  it 
thinly  on  a well  waxed  silk  thread  of  about  6-0. 
With  a thinly  furred  thread,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a larger  number  of  turns,  building  up  a 
gradual  taper  and  resulting  in  a hard  body, 
requiring  little  or  no  trimming. 

“For  a quill  body  a brown  and  white  quill 
used  together  are  good.  The  fine  ends  of  the 
quills  should  be  tied  to  the  hook,  and  when  they 
are  wrapped  toward  the  head  of  the  fly  they 
will  form  something  of  a taper. 
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“Incidentally,  reverting  to  fur  Ixxlies  for  a 
moment.  I prefer  fur  that  has  not  been  treated 
with  cleaning  fluids  or  tanned,  because  such 
fur  retains  its  natural  oil.  \ly  preferences  are 
muskrat,  marten,  and  rabbit,  and  the  fur  should 
be  cut  so  finely  that  there  are  no  lumps  in  it 
when  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  Furs 
can  be  blended  to  make  different  shades  and 
colors.  The  white,  brown,  and  blue  fur  next  to 
the  skin  of  a rabbit  are  special  favorites.  They 
blend  well  and  seem  to  be  more  resistent  to 
water  than  are  any  other  furs. 

Tying  Oil'  the  Hackles 

“Wrapping  and  tying  off  the  hackles  are 
about  the  last  jobs  to  be  done — always  after  the 
hody  is  finished. 

“Take  three  turns  behind  the  wing,  as  has 
been  suggested  before,  and  then  an  equal  number 
in  front  of  the  wing. 

“Tie  the  hackle  firmly  in  place  and  after 
clipping  off  the  excess  feather  tip  make  two 
more  turns  of  thread,  then  with  the  nails  of  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger  press  the  hackle  back 
against  the  w ing,  making  a complete  supporting 
wall  all  around  and  directly  under  the  wing. 

“Finishing  the  head  is  the  last  step.  Strive 
for  a small,  neatly  tapered  head,  with  as  few 
turns  of  silk  as  possible,  to  avoid  bulk. 

“Usually  I do  not  run  the  head  entirely  down 
to  the  eye  of  the  fly,  especially  in  the  smaller 
sizes.  But  every  hook  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected to  see  if  there  is  even  the  smallest  rough 
edge  where  the  end  of  the  wire  curls  back  to 
form  the  eye.  If  there  is  such  a sharp  point, 
it  can  be  covered  with  a few  wraps  of  tying  silk 
to  protect  the  leader. 

"And  when  all  that  is  done,  apply  two  coats 
of  clear  lacquer  to  the  head  to  insure  long  life.” 

Howard  avowed  he  had  run  out  of  breath 
about  here,  but  there  was  one  more  question: 

“What  are  your  favorite  flies?”  I asked  him. 

“For  day  fishing,”  he  replied,  “the  special 
Light  Cahill  in  Size  14.  My  favorite  dressing 
is  a light  cream  body,  light  ginger  hackles, 
natural  wood  duck  wings,  and  a light  ginger  tail. 

“For  evening,  the  White  Wulff,  in  Size  10.  tied 
with  three  light  badger  hackles,  a capras  hair 
wing,  a cream  fur  body,  and  a heav  y tail  from 
a light  badger  spade  hackle.” 

( Dick  Fortney  will  interview  Mr.  1 1 carer  again 
for  next  month's  Angler.  The  subject  will  be  the 
tying  of  wet  flies.) 


Giant  catfish  in  Pennsylvania  are  uncommon. 
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Joseph  B.  Vandegrift  of  Willow  Grove,  Chairman 
of  the  M.  A.  A.  C.  C.  Tournament  Committee,  com- 
peting at  Willow  Grove  Park. 


WESTERN  PA.  CASTING  NEWS 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

competition  that  goes  to  make  a sport  of  it.  It 
is  a game  that  can  be  played  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine,  which  is  the  thing  that  helps  in  another 
way  to  make  it  beneficial  to  them.  Not  forgetting 
that  all  the  time  they  are  having  their  fun  they 
are  at  the  same  time  improving  themselves  as 
fishermen.  They  will  be  better  than  they  were, 
and  will  enjoy  the  fishing  to  a greater  extent 
than  before. 

There  are,  as  I have  stated  previously,  many 
other  reasons  why  you  in  your  community  should 
be  enjoying  this  sport,  but  I think  that  those 
given  will  suffice.  Now  let’s  get  on  to  some  other 
things. 

As  for  the  equipment  you  will  need  for  the 
operation  of  this  game  let  me  state  that  it  is  not 
at  all  expensive  and  most  any  group  of  fellows 
can  set  up  a good  range  in  a short  while. 

To  begin  with  you  will  need  five  hoops  or 
rings  that  measure  thirty  inches  across  them. 
The  first  we  used  were  second  hand  tires  from 
old  bicycles.  While  they  were  only  twenty-eight 
inches  and  not  of  the  right  size  officially,  they 
answered  the  purpose  and  a lot  of  fun  was  had 
with  them  until  one  of  the  men  from  the  lumber 
company  here,  saw  our  need  and  presented  us 
with  a nice  new  set  of  wooden  ones.  They  had 
the  advertisement  of  the  lumber  company 
painted  on  them  but  that  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  casting  at  them,  and  we  were  very 
grateful  to  get  them.  You  will  need  for  anchors, 
some  old  half  bricks  or  pieces  of  iron  and 
wire  or  carpenters  twine  to  tie  them  to  the 
hoop.  After  you  have  these  take  them  out  to  your 
location  and  from  a spot  where  you  are  going  to 
do  your  casting  place  them  in  the  water  or  on 
the  ground,  one  at  forty  feet  and  another  at  eighty 
feet.  The  other  remaining  three  can  be  put 
any  place  between  these  two,  as  the  rules  simply 
state  the  rings  shall  be  at  these  distances;  the 
distances  to  be  unknown  to  the  casters. 
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The  same  thing  applies  for  all  plug  events. 
In  the  fly  events  the  distances  are  twenty  to 
fifty  feet,  that  is  the  dry  fly. 

Now  that  we  have  all  the  necessary  equipment 
let’s  do  a little  casting  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
score  we  can  make.  Step  into  the  box,  or  casting 
position,  and  grasp  the  handle  of  the  rod  with 
one  hand — one-handed  casting  is  the  rule  for  all 
events — sight  off  your  distance  and  then  shoot 
that  nine  pound  test  line  with  your  five-eighth- 
ounce  plug  square  into  the  middle  of  the  hoop — 
see  I knew  you  could — that  gives  you  a perfect. 
Now  for  the  next  one,  aim,  ready,  cast — aw — Gee 
you  missed  that  one  by  about  eight  inches;  that 
gives  you  a one,  or  one  demerit.  You  see  in  this 
game  we  all  start  with  a perfect  score  of  one 
hundred  and  the  main  idea  is  to  keep  that 
score  if  possible.  Each  time  you  hit  the  hoop  or 
inside  it  you  have  a perfect  and  no  demerits  are 
given  you  but  for  every  foot  or  fraction  of  a foot 
that  you  miss  one  demerit  or  two  or  three  or  so  on 
is  given  you.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  casts  you  total 
your  demerits  and  subtract  it  from  your  perfect 
one  hundred  and  you  have  your  score. 

This  same  scoring  method  is  used  for  prac- 
tically all  the  different  games  with  the  exception 
of  Skish.  In  this  game  the  rules  are  the  same 
except  that  you  must  use  a level  wind  reel  and 
the  line  must  test  nine  pounds  or  better.  As  to 
the  scoring,  you  make  three  casts  at  all  the  ten 
hoops  and  count  as  follows;  If  you  hit  a hoop  on 
the  first  cast  it  is  five  points  in  your  favor,  on 
the  second  cast  if  you  hit  it,  the  count  is  three 
in  your  favor  and  on  the  third  cast  it  is  two.  It 
is  possible  in  that  way  to  score  one  hundred 
points,  although  I have  never  seen  it  accom- 
plished. The  National  Championship  was  won 
last  year  with  a score  of  eighty-one.  Closeness  in 
this  event  means  nothing.  If  you  don’t  hit  the 
hoop  you  receive  no  credit.  A great  variety  of 
means  can  be  developed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  participants  in  this  game.  We  sometimes 
make  them  sit,  or  kneel,  at  other  times  we  place 
obstructions  in  front  of  the  targets  or  most  any 
other  thing  to  make  it  a little  more  difficult  or 
different. 

Full  rulings  on  all  the  games  and  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  casting  game  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  National  Secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Collins,  Box  1919,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Charleroi  Casters  practice  at  their  Club  pool. 


Mrs.  Fred  Erb  of  Dalton  plugged  with  a flat  fish 
to  fool  this  fine  big-mouth  of  Baylors  Pond. 


A charge  of  ten  cents  is  made  for  a rule  book  and 
all  regulations  pertaining  to  the  game. 

As  for  the  equipment  for  you  to  use,  I person- 
ally have  found  the  light  action,  whippy  rods  to 
be  the  best  for  all  games.  I prefer  bamboo  per- 
sonally, but  a lot  of  the  fellows  are  using  the 
tubular  steel  type  and  are  very  successful  with 
them.  A must  is  that  the  reel  be  fast — a light 
aluminum  spool  will  answer  the  purpose — most 
any  of  the  smaller  type  reels  are  good.  Your  rod 
should  be  about  six  feet  in  length.  This  again 
is  a matter  of  personal  opinion,  as  there  are 
several  men  in  the  game  using  five-foot  rods. 

The  line  may  be  any  one  of  three  sizes,  four 
and  one-half  pound  test,  six  pound  test,  or  nine 
pound,  you  have  your  choice,  but  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  offer  a suggestion  from  my  experiences 
I would  suggest  you  use  the  nine  pound  to  begin 
with.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  the  necessary 
equipment  he  can  get  it  for  you  very  easily. 

The  wet  fly  equipment  is  a problem  you  will 
have  to  work  out  for  yourself.  I use  a very  heavy 
fly  rod  of  nine  foot  length,  with  a line  no  smaller 
than  a heavy  “B”  level  with  a fifty  pound  test 
leader.  For  the  dry  fly  most  all  the  men  use  a 
double  tapered  fly  line,  usually  “HCH”  on  a good 
whippy  nine  foot  rod,  with  a six  foot  leader  of 
about  six  to  ten  pound  test.  Wind  conditions  have 
a lot  to  do  with  what  size  leader  you  must  use. 

For  you  fellows  who  like  your  fishing  and  can’t 
do  as  much  of  it  as  you  would  like,  this  is  the 
game  for  you.  We  are  very  anxious  that  the 
groups  in  your  community  get  started  and  as  I 
have  stated  previously.  I,  or  any  of  the  other  men 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  help,  just  drop  a line 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get  all  the  assistance 
possible. 

Tournament  casting  will  answer  a great  need 
in  the  near  future  and  the  sooner  you  get  started 
the  better.  Yours  for  more  and  more  and  better 
casting. 
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TWO-ON-ONE  CLUB  IN  THE 
HARRISBURG  SECTOR 

Just  as  the  golfers  have  their  mythical  Hole- 
In-One  Club  so  have  the  plug  fishermen  their 
Two-On-One.  It  seems  to  be  just  about  as  diffi- 
cult or  rare  to  hook,  play  and  land  two  bass  on  a 
plug  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  to  shoot  a golf  ball 
from  the  tee  into  the  cup  in  one  stroke.  Every 
plug  fisherman  has  considered  or  dreamed  of  this 
achievement.  Several  local  fishermen  have  made 
the  grade  in  Pennsylvania’s  hard  fished  waters 
during  the  last  several  years. 

Early  in  August  George  Taylor,  New  Cumber- 
land plugger  deluxe,  turned  the  hat  trick  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  opposite  Steelton.  He  took 
two  small  bass,  both  over  the  legal  limit,  at  the 
same  time  on  a midget  spinner  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a pumpkin  seed.  Bass  under  a foot 
are  termed  “fliers”  by  Southern  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania fishermen.  He  then  followed  up  this  per- 
formance with  two  bass  each  over  3 lbs.  He  re- 
turned all  but  his  two  biggest. 

Last  fall  Gurney  Ruby,  also  of  New  Cumber- 
land, caught  two  at  the  same  time,  both  a little 
over  a foot,  while  surface  plugging  with  a Jitter 
Bug  in  York  County’s  Conowago. 

One  day  during  the  summer  of  ’39  Don 
Martin  of  Fort  Hunter  gave  us  a brilliant  demon- 
stration of  fish  taking  on  Pine  Creek  near 
Cammal.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the  stream 
was  low  and  warm.  We  could  not  catch  bass  in 
the  beautiful  pools  of  the  big  creek,  then  Don 
discovered  the  right  combination.  The  bass  were 
concentrated  in  the  riffles  in  the  highly  aerated 
water  and  the  pools  were  apparently  barren  of 
them.  He  took  bass  with  astonishing  regularity 
on  his  small  size  Heddon  Douagiac  No.  21, 
when  it  was  retrieved  rapidly. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Don  twice 
hooked  two  at  the  same  time.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  landed  a pair  of  very  small  bass  and 
on  the  second  occurance  of  this  double  hooking 
one  got  away. 

Ray  Long  of  New  Cumberland  almost  ac- 
complished the  feat  in  the  lower  Susquehanna. 
He  hooked  two  bass,  each  at  least  2 lbs.,  on  a 
midget  plug.  Both  jumped  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  struggling  pair  were  worked  up  to 
the  boat  they  tore  his  casting  leader  but  re- 
mained entangled  right  under  his  nose  in  four 
feet  of  water.  As  Ray  tried  to  dip  them  up  in 
his  landing  net  one  ripped  its  way  to  freedom 
and  the  other  swam  away  with  the  plug. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Wife:  “I  was  quite  outspoken  at  the  club 
today.” 

Hubby:  “I  can’t  believe  it.  Who  outspoke 
you?” 

***** 

“I  had  to  change  my  seat  several  times 
at  the  movies.” 

“Gracious,  did  a man  get  fresh?” 

“Well,  finally.” 

* :fc  * * * 

Dentist:  “What  kind  of  filling  do  you  want 
in  your  tooth?” 

Junior:  “Chocolate.” 

***** 

An  oyster  met  an  oyster, 

And  they  were  oysters,  two. 

Two  oysters  met  two  oysters, 

And  they  were  oysters,  too. 

Four  oysters  met  in  a pint  of  milk. 

And  they  were  oyster  stew. 


Alas!  By  the  time  a man  outgrows  Santa 
Claus,  he  believes  rich  men  are  eager  to  let  him 
share  in  a sure  thing. 


Paul  H.  Grim,  Pottsville,  R.  D.  2,  takes 
care  of  a big  rainbow. 


When  the  fishing  is  poor  give  it  to  the  snakes. 


Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville,  reports: 
Our  fishing  season  started  here  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  best  ever,  with  good  catches  of  bass  being 
made  and  the  muskies  and  wall-eyes  showing  up 
better  than  ever  before.  Of  course  the  flood  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  played  havoc 
with  the  fishing  and  thousands  of  dead  fish  can 
be  seen  floating  down  the  stream.  Whether  the 
fish  were  killed  near  the  headwaters  and  floated 
down  here  or  were  killed  here,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  on  account  of  the  high  water. 


Beverly  Rice  prepares  three  brown  trout  for  the 
table.  They  were  caught  on  wet  flies  in  Portage 
Creek. 


A S lb.  rainbow  is  enough  to  make  anybody  smile. 
The  fortunate  anglerette  is  Mrs.  Theodosia  Living- 
ston of  Newport.  The  fish  was  taken  at  the 
Paradise. 
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TWO  BIG  PERCH 

Francis  Pugh  of  Frackville  caught  a 15  inch 
perch  with  an  8 inch  girth  in  Stillwater  Lake  on 
a worm. 

Ed  Coble  of  Flighspire  caught  another  15  inch 
perch  at  Bailey’s  Island  in  the  Susquehanna  on 
a crab.  Also  included  in  his  catch  on  crabs  were 
4 bass  averaging  12  inches,  2 catfish,  and  an  eel. 
This  mixed  bag  was  checked  by  warden  Frank 
Sanda. 


On  Aug.  22  Donald  Kinney  and  Charles 
Brubaker  caught  seven  bass  at  Goldsboro  in  the 
Susquehanna  along  the  edge  of  the  clear  and 
muddy  water. 

The  following  big  fish  have  been  reported  by 
warden  Max  Noll  of  Montrose.  A 5 lb.  2 oz., 
263-4  inch  pickerel  was  taken  by  Russel  Chilson 
of  Endicott,  N.  Y.  in  Lake  of  Meadows.  Payne 
P.  Sturdevant  of  Towanda  landed  a 27  inch, 
4 lb.  pickerel  on  July  4t,h  in  Lake  Wysanking. 

A giant  eel  45  inches  long,  weighing  734  lbs. 
hit  Douglas  Carter’s  live  bait  while  he  was  fishing 
for  pickerel  in  Carlin  Pond. 

W.  B.  Pewterbaugh  of  Tunkhannock  caught 
two  9 inch  blue  gill  sun  fish  in  Lake  Montrose. 


He’s  a plugger  and  he  gets  results.  12  year  old 
Jack  Pensyl  of  Nanticoke  landed  this  fine  19J/2  inch 
3y2  lb.  large-mouth  in  Lake  Nuangola,  Luzerne  Co. 


HERE  \ THERE 

'n  anglerdom 


“Hurry,  snap  the  picture;  this  fish  is  heavy," 
Brandy  Vestal  of  Sharon  and  his  first  big  sucker. 

FRED  EVERETT  SCORES 

Sure  did  like  the  story  “The  Lieutenant  Goes 
Nuts”  in  the  July  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  Bergman,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


Warden  L.  E.  Close  reports: 

The  last  five  days  of  trout  season,  I worked 
the  major  streams  in  Elk  and  Cameron  Counties, 
trying  to  contact  the  most  fishermen  in  order  to 
get  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  year’s  trout 
season  was,  in  their  opinion  a success.  Everyone 
seemed  more  than  pleased  and  all  predicted  a 
banner  season  next  year — in  spite  of  the  terrific 
flood. 

Joe  Hoehn  of  St.  Marys,  fishing  on  the  Drift- 
wood Branch  with  live  minnows — caught  his 
limit  with  six  brown  trout  all  over  seven  inches. 

I might  add — I have  fished  these  streams  all 
my  life  and  cannot  recall  a year  when  so  many 
trout  from  14  to  20  inches  were  caught.  Regard- 
less of  what  some  writers  state,  Elk  and  Cameron 
Counties  just  closed  the  best  trout  season  they 
have  had  in  the  past  15  years. 

Checked  all  stream  improvement  that  was  built 
by  CCC  labor  and  I believe  we  lost  about  half 
of  the  dams  in  the  recent  flood. 


Chief  Burgess,  W.  W.  Wagner,  of  Port  Royal 
specializes  on  big  salmon.  His  first  catch  of  the 
year  consisted  of  three  fish,  one  26  inches  in 
length  and  the  other  two  20  inches  each. 


Maurice  Rhodes  of  Tionesta,  while  fishing  at 
the  new  Tionesta  Bridge  caught  a 32  inch  muskie, 
weighing  nine  pounds.  Earlier  in  the  season  he 
took  one  weighing  1234  lbs.  at  the  same  spot. 
Plugs  accounted  for  both  fish. 


On  August  8,  warden  Paul  D.  Wilcox,  of 
Canton  checked  a bass  caught  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Hower  of  Bloomsburg  in  Lake  Weancking  which 
measured  22  inches  in  length  and  had  a girth  of 

1434  inches. 

A fish  caught  off  the  tip  of  South  Africa  was 
found  to  be  a coelacanth,  a type  previously  be- 
lieved to  have  been  extinct  for  60,000  years.  The 
identification  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  L.  B.  Smith, 
Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa. 

Pickerel  lures  must  flash  and  move  swiftly. 
The  fly  and  spinner  are  excellent  fly  rod  lures, 
while  the  casting  rod  may  be  used  also  for 
trolling.  With  bait,  double-snelled  hooks  are 
advised.  Red  and  yellow  and  red  and  white  are 
good  color  combinations  for  artificial  lures. 
Lures  that  plop  and  splash  on  the  surface  are 
preferred  by  many  experienced  plug  casters. 


More  big  ones  from  Lake  Gordon.  L.  R.  Leslie 
caught  these  bass  on  a Crazy  Crawler. 
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“Che  “Angler”  for  Christmas 

Some  of  our  friends  and  all  the  members  of  our  families  deserve  more  than  a card 
for  Christmas.  The  selection  of  a practical  Christmas  present,  which  will  be  enjoyed 
and  appreciated,  often  presents  a problem.  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  an  ideal 
gift  for  a fisherman.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a fisherman  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  the  property  owners  from  whose  land  we  angle. 

An  appropriate  Christmas  card  advising  the  recipient  of  the  gift  will  be  mailed 
from  this  office  shortly  before  Christmas  for  those  desiring  to  give  the  Angler  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  The  name  and  address  of  the  donor  will  be  placed  on  this  card. 

Twelve  times  each  year  a friend  can  be  reminded  of  your  Christmas  thought  when 
an  issue  of  the  Angler  arrives  in  the  mail. 

The  magazine  is  written  about  Pennsylvania  fishing,  by  Pennsylvanians,  for  Penn- 
sylvanians. The  staff  of  contributors  is  composed  of  specialists  in  the  respective 
branches  of  angling,  all  of  whom  qualify  as  authorities.  Some  are  experts  who  enjoy 
a nation-wide  reputation.  Our  goal  is  to  make  the  magazine  as  instructive,  interest- 
ing, and  entertaining  as  possible  and  to  keep  the  fishermen  well  advised  as  to  the 
activity  of  their  Board. 

A week  never  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  enthusiastic  letters  from  readers  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  this  publication.  Many  look  upon  it  as  the  finest  angling  magazine 
available  even  though  it  costs  less  than  5 cents  a copy. 
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A Visit  to  Our  Neighbors  in  the  North 

By  JOHN  L.  NEIGER 


The  New  York  fishermen  own  over  650  miles  of  excellent  trout  water,  open  of  course,  to  public  fishing. 


MONDAY,  August  24th,  I visited  John  L. 

Halpin,  Secretary  New  York  Conservation 
Commission,  at  Albany.  Mr.  Halpin  was  most 
cordial  and  extended  to  me  all  the  cooperation 
anyone  would  desire.  I was  particularly  interested 
in  the  Trout  Stream  Purchasing  program  as 
put  into  effect  in  the  past  years  in  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hopkins,  Asst.  Director,  Division 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  supervised  this  stream 


purchasing-  program,  outlined  their  plan  as 
follows: 

“In  1934  $100,000  was  set  aside  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purchase  of  public  fishing  waters. 
On  receiving  the  money  and  authority  to  spend 
it  the  department  made  a thorough  study  of 
water  and  stream  conditions  in  their  state.  This 
study  covered — fish  population,  food,  parasites, 
pollution  and  water  temperatures.  As  a result  of 
these  studies  definite  recommendations  were 


made  for  the  stocking  of  food  and  game  fish  fo 
each  stream. 

“In  setting  up  the  program  only  such  stream: 
as  would  be  eligible  for  stocking  at  the  rate  o 
1,000  legal  fish  per  mile  were  considered  fo 
acquisition.  The  department  also  laid  out  thei 
programs  so  that  at  least  15  miles  would  b< 
considered  eligible  for  purchase  on  each  water 
shed  where  they  considered  purchasing  fishin; 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FLY  ROD 

By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 

Reprinted  from  The  ANGLER'S  CLUB  BULLETIN,  Which  Is  Published  By  The  Angler's  Club  of  New  York 


Hiram  Lewis  Leonard,  the  Father  of  the  bamboo  fly  rod. 


IN  SUNSHINE  or  storm,  feasting  or  starving, 
he  was  always  good-hearted  and  willing  to  do 
more  than  his  part.  No  man  ever  had  a better 
camp  mate.” 

Wouldn’t  any  sportsman  be  proud  to  receive 
such  a tribute?  It  was  written,  by  an  old  friend, 
about  the  inventor  of  the  six-strip  bamboo  fly 
rod  and  you  ought  to  know  him  better,  for  he  was 
not  only  a real  genius  but  a most  interesting  in- 
dividual and  a rare  character. 

Gentlemen,  meet  Hiram  Lewis  Leonard. 
Although  he  is  known  today  only  as  the  in- 
ventor, designer  and  first  manufacturer  of  the 
modern  fly  rod,  he  was  also  a genius  in  several 
other  fields:  a dead  shot  and  an  accomplished 
hunter,  a splendid  woodsman,  a talented  musi- 
cian, a student  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a 
leader  and  inspirer  of  men.  And  he  had  his  full 
share  of  that  sharp  individuality  which  gave  the 
men  of  the  last  century  self-reliance,  confidence, 
and  initiative,  before  mass  education  and  regi- 
mentation existed. 

Leonard  had  the  soul  of  a poet,  according  to  a 
lifelong  acquaintance,  although  the  active  and 
purposeful  nature  of  his  life  makes  it  clear  that 
he  was  no  dreamer.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  playing  several  instruments  with  talent, 
and  this  was  apparently  a family  trait,  for  both 
his  daughter  and  his  granddaughter  were  ac- 
complished pianists. 

In  fact,  Leonard’s  musical  nature  is  responsible 
for  the  most  appealing  and  human  glimpses  of 
him  which  remain  on  record.  Manly  Hardy,  an 
old-time  associate  of  Leonard’s  during  his  years 
as  a professional  hunter,  once  said  of  him  that 
"in  the  woods  he  always  carried  his  flute,  and 
played  it  well.  Many  is  the  night  when  I heard 
him  wake  the  wilderness  with  Nellie  Gray,  The 
Irish  Washerwoman,  Old  Kentucky  Home,  and 
other  tunes  now  seldom  heard.” 

Too,  Leonard  held  the  entertaining  belief, 
often  expressed,  that  no  man  was  capable  of 
making  a good  fishing  rod  unless  he  loved  music 
and  could  play  at  least  one  instrument.  In  the 
(Golden  Age  of  rodmaking,  when  he  was  making 
rods  in  Central  Valley,  New  York,  everybody  in 
the  shop  was  musically  inclined  and  they  had 
quite  an  orchestra,  which  used  to  practice  regu- 
! arlv  at  the  Leonard  home  with  Leonard  himself 
| | eading  on  the  violin  and  his  daughter,  Cora, 

' ! playing  the  piano. 

It  must  have  been  the  Golden  Age  of  industrial 
i relations,  too,  with  the  skilled  workmen  asso- 
ciating with  their  employer  on  terms  of  equality 
) (one  of  them,  Hiram  Hawes,  married  Cora 
t Leonard)  and  finding  their  diversion  together  in 
t amateur  theatricals,  casting  tournaments,  and 

I,  my  amount  of  rifle  shooting  with  the  old- 
fashioned,  heavy-barreled,  Scheutzen  rifles.  One 
>.  i jf  them,  Ed  Payne,  was  so  famed  for  his  song 
and  dance  about  Old  Black  -Joe  that  he  was 
nicknamed  Joe. 

Leonard’s  health  was  somewhat  frail  in  his 
\ carl  y manhood,  and  doubtless  influenced  some 
af  his  habits.  He  abhorred  liquor,  and  "had  no 
use”  for  anyone  addicted  to  it.  He  did  not  like 
f tobacco,  and  disapproved  of  its  use.  Certainly 
t was  the  consideration  of  health  which  made 
lim  a lifelong  vegetarian,  for  he  always  claimed 
that  his  long  life  and  the  good  health  of  his  later 
years  were  due  to  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
neat.  He  seldom  or  never  ate  it,  and  would  not 
even  permit  the  use  of  fat  in  the  preparation  of 


his  food  if  it  could  be  avoided.  His  old  hunting 
associates  said  that  when  he  was  camping,  he 
even  cooked  his  beans  without  putting  in  any 
pork. 

Possibly  it  was  the  farm  isolation  of  his  boy- 
hood, or  bis  even  more  isolated  existence  as  a 
market  hunter  and  trapper  that  made  Hiram 
Leonard  fond  of  social  contacts — a fondness 
which  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  possessed, 
for  in  addition  to  the  orchestra  practice-sessions 
and  the  amateur  entertainments  of  Central 
Valley,  he  was  a member  of  a number  of  those 
fraternal  organizations  which  were  an  outstand- 
ing feature  of  American  life  a generation  or  two 
back.  He  was  a Mason  for  fifty  years,  a charter 


member  of  Central  Valley  Lodge  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  a Red  Man.  It  must  be  presumed  that  his 
evenings  were  actively  occupied! 

He  was  a believer  in  spiritualism,  a cult  which 
in  bygone  years  had  a large  number  of  followers 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact.  Miss  Nellie 
Brigham,  ‘‘the  eminent  spiritualist  lecturer  of 
New  York”  assisted  the  Reverend  Charles  B. 
Ross,  a local  minister,  in  conducting  Leonard’s 
funeral  services  in  1907. 

But  above  everything,  he  had  genius  in  his 
fingertips.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  extremely 
well.  “Very  few  men  who  ever  entered  the  Maine 
(< Continued  on  Page  19) 
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ESOX  AND  THE  THING 

The  Story  of  a Wise  Old  Pickerel  Who  Was  Outsmarted  by  a Still  Wiser  Angler 

By  THE  OLD  ANGLER 


THE  late  afternoon  sun  shone  down  in  thin 
golden  shafts  through  the  pads  of  the  lily 
bed  upon  the  long,  graceful  body  of  Esox,  the 
pickerel.  There  was  a tingling  through  his  clean- 
cut  length,  and  deep  within  him  an  urging  that 
he  had  felt  several  times  before  in  his  life. 

The  water  of  the  pond  that  was  his  home  felt 
cool  and  bracing  against  his  sides.  The  lily  pads 
and  spatterdock  were  thinning  out.  The  sun  no 
longer  burned  down  into  the  water  and  forced 
him  into  shelter  so  long  as  it  rode  across  the 
heavens. 

Instinct  told  him  that  autumn  had  come,  that 
he  had  to  eat  often  and  well  to  store  up  in  his 
body  rows  of  fatty  pads  that  would  keep  him 
strong  and  vigorous  when  ice  froze  over  the 
surface. 

Esox  whipped  his  body  through  a swirl  of  pure 
joy  in  his  strength  and  the  new  vigor  that  he 
felt  in  his  muscles. 

And  then,  coming  to  rest  again  in  the  lily  bed, 
he  sensed  an  intrusion  in  his  domain.  There  was 
a beating  vibration  in  the  water,  faint  at  first 
and  then  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Cun- 
ningly he  settled  his  long  body  down  deeper  into 
the  vegetation,  watching  half  in  curiosity  and 
half  in  fear  a large,  dark  shadow  approaching  in 
the  distance  over  his  head,  a long  thin  flipper 


dipping  down  at  each  side  and  sweeping  forward 
and  upward  through  the  water. 

There  was  a splash  in  the  water  just  in  front 
of  his  hiding  place,  and  scarcely  had  he  focused 
his  eyes  upon  it  when  some  object  flashed  away 
along  the  edge  of  the  weeds,  twisting  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun. 

Now  Esox  recognized  the  intruder.  It  was  a 
fisherman  in  a boat,  and  although  Esox  of  course 
did  not  know  him  by  that  name  he  had  learned 
to  associate  him  with  pain  and  danger. 

Years  before,  when  he  was  young,  Esox  had 
struck  hungrily  at  a shimmering  Thing  in  the 
water  just  like  this.  Something  hard  and  sharp 
had  torn  into  the  flesh  of  his  lower  jaw,  he  had 
felt  himself  being  forced  out  of  the  weeds,  and 
he  had  shaken  off  the  cruel  restraint  only  by 
frantic  contortions  of  his  body. 

Many  a time  since  then  Esox  had  lain  in  hiding 
and  watched  the  strange  creature  that  floated 
and  threw  the  Thing  at  him. 

At  first  he  had  thought  the  shining  Thing  a fat 
minnow,  fleeing  for  its  life  after  discovering  his 
presence.  But  the  scar  in  his  jaw  reminded  him 
of  the  danger  of  the  Thing,  and  since  that  first 
heart-stopping  experience  he  had  looked  closer. 

There  was  no  life  in  the  Thing.  It  twisted  and 
turned,  and  it  was  like  nothing  into  which  he  had 


ever  sunk  his  sharp  teeth.  At  times  it  had  passe 
so  close  to  him  that  he  could  have  reached  it  wit 
a mere  turn  of  his  head,  but  the  wild  terror  < 
that  first  experience  never  left  bis  mind. 

Esox  settled  down  under  the  lily  pads  quieth 
Here  it  was  again.  He  recognized  it  instanth 

Then,  just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his  attentio 
to  a school  of  fat  minnows  he  had  glimpsed  aj 
proaching  along  the  edge  of  the  open  wate 
another  pickerel  emerged  from  the  weeds  a shoi 
distance  away. 

Esox  recognized  it  as  a small  fish  he  often  ha 
seen  prowling  around  the  weed  beds.  He  neithi 
feared  nor  disliked  it,  for  it  always  had  bee 
content  to  take  what  Esox  left  of  the  natural  foo 
at  this  spot. 

Again  came  the  splash  overhead,  and  again  tl 
Thing  began  its  darting,  glittering  glide  throug 
the  water. 

Esox  watched  curiously,  waiting  to  see  wh; 
this  smaller  member  of  his  tribe  would  do.  It  wi 
young  and  impetuous,  and  Esox  had  an  idea  the 
it  never  had  learned  the  terrible  lesson  of  tl 
Thing. 

He  was  not  surprised,  then,  when  the  small 
fish  turned  in  a swirl,  shot  through  the  wate 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  PAYS  DOC 


DID  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  how  Doc  put 
it  over  on  the  Lieutenant?  Of  course  you 
didn’t,  because  Doc  has  never  dared  to  tell 
anyone  the  true  facts. 

But  he  never  fails  to  remind  his  old  pal  when 
the  arguments  get  too  hot  for  him.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  put  on  that  supercilious  smile,  strike 
a pose  and  slowly  intone,  “Wanna  bet,  Wise 
Guy?” 

That’s  right,  Lieut  had  to  pay  Doc — once. 
Not  only  did  Lieut  begrudge  the  price  he  had 
to  pay — it  was  the  awful  shellacking  he  got  that 
day  and  the  big  dent  in  his  ego  which  rankled. 
If  he  knew  the  truth! 

Don’t  fear,  he  never  will.  Doc’s  nobody’s 
fool.  For  years  he  had  smarted  under  Lieut’s 
i superiority  with  the  fly  rod.  He  had  had  to 
listen  to  theories  and  pet  ideas  of  his  friend  ever 
since  that  day  he  patched  Lieut  up  “over  there” 
in  1917,  after  the  Huns  shot  him  out  of  the  clouds. 

I He  couldn’t  argue  his  friend  down,  couldn’t 
seem  to  tell  him  a thing,  for  he  seemed  to  know 
all  there  was  to  be  known  about  fly  fishing  and 
fish.  He  couldn’t  even  call  the  Lieutenant  a 
],  conceited  ass,  as  he  often  wanted  to,  because  he 
backed  up  his  statements  with  proof  on  the 
^stream.  Honestly,  that  son-of-a-gun  caught 
fish  where  they  didn’t  exist.  And  on  the  sur- 
j face!  That’s  what  got  under  Doc’s  skin.  Doc 
. was  a wet  fly  fisherman  and  a darn  good  one. 
In  the  spring  he  often  beat  Lieut.  But  that 
wasn’t  any  victory  he  could  crow  about,  because 
bis  pal  would  prophesy  just  how  many  Doc  would 
catch  by  his  “meat-hog”  methods. 

Naturally  the  arguments  about  which  was 
the  better,  wet  or  dry  fly,  waxed  pretty  hot  at 
times.  Lieut  was  an  intolerant  dry  fly  purist. 
When  waters  were  cold  and  high  during  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  Doc  had  everything  his 
own  way — as  Lieut  admitted  he  would.  How- 
ever as  the  streams  became  warmer  and  lower 
and  the  trout  started  feeding  on  the  surface  or 
grew  “fly-conscious,”  then  the  tables  were 
1 turned.  The  wet  fly  lost  its  magic  and  the  dry 
became  king. 

J! ! Doc’s  mistake  was  that  he  knew  this  but 
tie  ^wouldn’t  give  in.  That’s  why  Lieut  got  so  much 
kick  out  of  proving  his  point  on  every  trip.  So, 


By  FRED  EVERETT 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

by  the  end  of  July  with  the  season  most  over, 
the  Lieutenant  was  cocky  and  Doc  desperate. 
He  had  taken  an  unusually  hard  beating  this  sea- 
son. From  the  very  beginning  it  had  been  a 
hot,  dry  season  and  the  floating  fly  had  been 
supreme. 

When  a fellow  has  had  to  stand  more  than  he 
can  bear,  he  eventually  throws  all  caution  to  the 
winds  and  blindly  strikes  out,  or  else  he  has  a 
stroke  of  genius.  Or  Fate  takes  pity  on  him  and 
works  a miracle,  even  if  she  has  to  have  help — 
such  as  Doc  gave  in  this  case.  Choose  for  your- 
self which  it  was  from  the  happenings  on  that 
day  when  Lieut  had  to  pay  Doc. 

There  are  times  when  even  the  best  fisherman 
can’t  raise  a trout.  They  just  aren’t  there  or 
they  refuse  to  come  out  of  hiding.  Nothing  one 
can  do  seems  to  make  a particle  of  difference. 
This  day  was  one  of  those  useless,  helpless  ones. 
Doc  and  Lieut  came  in  to  lunch  without  a 
respectable  trout  having  been  caught. 

With  no  apparent  reason,  Doc  suddenly 
turned  on  his  subdued  friend.  “Listen,  O high 
and  mighty  One,  where  is  the  power  of  your 
supreme  floating  skill  today?” 

As  usual,  Lieut  countered  with  a question, 
“Oh,  thou  low  and  menial  scratcher  of  the 
bottom,  and  where  are  the  seductive  powers  of 
your  sunken  deceit?” 

Doc  sat,  elbows  on  table,  chin  in  hand,  gazing 
solemnly  at  the  cleancut  features  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant. Scratcher  of  the  bottom — that  was  a new 
one  and  it  struck  a responsive  cord.  He  played 
with  the  thought,  turning  it  over  in  his  mind  to 
see  from  what  angle  he  might  recognize  “that 
something”  which  it  brought  to  his  conscious- 
ness. For  once  he  didn’t  answer,  for  a long- 
forgotten  truth  was  struggling  toward  the  light. 

“Don’t  take  it  too  hard,  Old  Man,  you  just 
weren’t  cut  out  to  be  a fisherman.  Only  a select 
few  ever  have  fish  sense — it’s  born  in  them. 
Why  don’t  you  rest  up  this  afternoon  while  I 
have  some  fun  bringing  up  the  big  babies?” 
“What  big  babies?  You  mean  bigger  than 
those  fry  you  caught  this  morning?” 

“Don’t  be  sore.  Doc — you  didn’t  even  catch 
one  of  those.” 

“Lieut,  it’s  time  you  got  a fall  and  I’m  just 
the  one  to  do  it.  You  and  your  pink  tea  dry 
flies  are  child’s  play  and  you  know  it.  You 
couldn’t  catch  a decent  fish  today  on  a bet.” 
“Oh-oh-  Doc — watch  out.  Don’t  let  go  of 
yourself  like  that — you  might  make  a bet  and 
be  sorry  when  you  return  to  normal.  Remember, 
I was  only  holding  back  this  morning  to  give  you 
a chance.  I don’t  like  to  beat  you  all  the  time 
but  I can’t  wait  all  day  for  you  to  do  something. 
I want  a little  fun  to  end  the  season.” 

“Lieut,  I often  wonder  why  I lower  myself  so 
far  as  to  go  out  with  you.  All  I hear  is  how  great, 
and  wonderful  you  are;  how  much  you  know 
about  catching  trout.  You  and  your  high- 
falutin’ purism  are  a laugh.” 

There  was  a gleam  in  Doc’s  eye  that  his  pal 
failed  to  see.  That  was  his  mistake.  Out  of 
the  past  had  come  an  old  friend  in  answer  to 
Doc’s  prayer  for  a chance  to  put  Lieut  in  his 
place.  That  friend  had  advanced  to  be  recog- 
nized and  was  now  held  close  to  the  Doctor’s 
bosom.  Having  been  thus  reenforced,  he  now 
proceeded  to  the  attack.  If  he  deployed  his 
remarks  wisely,  he  would  regain  all  the  ground 


he  had  lost  over  the  season.  If  luck  were  with 
him  he  might  even  take  over  a lot  of  new  terri- 
tory. He  was  desperate  enough  to  gamble  the 
limit.  After  all,  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain. 

Lieut  made  believe  he  was  ducking  from  a 
blow'.  “My,  my,  how  weak  you  are  today.  Is 
that  the  best  you  can  do?  It’s  even  worse  than 
the  fish  you  couldn’t  catch.  What’s  that  about 
the  fox  and  the  grapes?” 

“Big  Boy,  you’re  ripe  for  picking.  All  season 
you’ve  had  things  pretty  well  your  own  way. 
Catching  those  Nazi  spies  has  gone  to  your  head. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  the  real  thing, 
you  can’t  do  it.  Of  course,  when  the  trout  are 
up  begging  for  flies,  you  are  hot  stuff.  But  now, 
when  they  are  fussy  about  whom  they  will 
associate  with,  you  just  don’t  rate.  That’s  when 
a real  fisherman  does  his  stuff.” 

“O-oh— I see.  And,  I suppose,  you’re  a real 
fisherman!” 

“On  a day  like  this,  I could  catch  more  fish 
than  you  even  if  I had  one  hand  tied.  Here’s 
where  fish  sense  really  counts.” 

“What  a pity — raving  like  a man  in  his 
dotage.” 

“Dotage  or  no  dotage,  I don’t  see  you  being 
so  brave  about  catching  trout  this  afternoon.” 

“I  suppose  you  will?” 

“I  know  darn  well  I will — more  and  bigger  ones 
than  you  w ill,  so  what  do  you  know  about  that?” 

“You’ve  really  got  me  frightened.  Doc.  How 
am  I going  to  explain  your  relapse  to  your 
family?” 

“That’s  right — hedge.  You’re  licked  today 
and  you  know  it.” 

“You  sound  as  though  you  want  to  bet  or 
something!” 

“You  said  a mouthful — I'll  bet  anything  you 
say  that  I can  trim  you  this  afternoon  you 
with  your  fancy  dry  flies  against  my  ‘bottom 
scratcliers!’  ” 

“What  bottom  scratchers  do  you  mean?" 

“Wet  flies  and  nymphs — and  I’ll  give  you  odds.” 

“Um-m — What  would  I do  with  odds?  And 
what  would  I do  with  any  more  of  your  money? 
I’ve  wron  too  much  this  year,  already.” 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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THE  FLY  ROD  FOR 

By  R.  W.  McAFFERTY 

Equipment  and  Experiences 


THE  gain  in  the  popularity  of  the  fly  rod  for 
bass  fishing  is  attributable  to  two  things. 
First — its  effectiveness.  This  is  due  to  its  vast 
selection  of  lures  and  the  holding  qualities  of 
the  long,  flexible  rod.  Second — is  the  sport 
derived  from  playing  a bass  on  tackle  of  this 
kind.  In  sport  fishing  the  battling  of  the  fish 
is  the  chief  factor  and  anything  tending  to 
increase  this  enjoyment  is  readily  acceptable. 

To  consistently  take  fish  one  should  strive  to 
master  both  the  bait  and  fly  rod  methods.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  assist  you  with  the 
fly  rod. 

It  probably  would  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  men- 
tion the  outfit.  I have  been  using  a nine  foot  rod 
of  dry  fly  action  for  several  years.  The  weight 
of  the  rod  is  534  ounces  and  incidentally,  the 
original  cost  was  only  $12.50.  To  me  this  proves 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  that  bass  fly  and 
bug  rods  should  be  heavy  cumbersome  rods  of 
934  to  11  feet  in  length  and  weighing  upwards  of 
7 ounces.  A rod  of  fair  power,  834  or  9 feet  long 
between  534  and  6 ounces  IF  coupled  with  the 
correct  line,  will  perform  the  assigned  tasks 
quite  well  and  the  angler,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
will  not  be  suffering  from  fatigue.  The  big  IF 
is  the  pitfall  of  all  outfits  regarding  the  relation 
of  line  to  rod.  My  outfit  worked  well  either  with 
a level  or  a “torpedo  head”  line.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  level  was  satisfactory.  However, 
the  “torpedo  head”  has  proved  superior  to  the 
level  in  my  case  and  consequently  I prefer  that 
type  of  line.  We  will  dwell  upon  its  merits  later. 

The  reel,  according  to  personal  preference  will 
be  either  a single  action  or  automatic.  Whatever 
the  choice,  it  should  be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  fly  line  and  some  backing  or  filler.  To 
get  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  a line,  I prefer  to 
have  the  reel  arbor  built  up  with  a cuttyhunk  or 
silk  casting  filler  line.  By  doing  this,  you  elimi- 


nate the  small  coils  which  would  otherwise  form 
in  your  line.  These  coils  are  a detriment  to  the 
“shooting”  of  a line.  The  larger  arbor  also 
furnishes  the  advantage  of  taking  in  line  faster. 

Having  assembled  the  three  foregoing  articles, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  lures  and  leaders.  The 
leader  selection  in  bass  fishing  is  generally  taken 
too  lackadaisically.  An  acquaintance  uses  a 
system  which  I think  can  be  copied  by  many 
anglers  to  good  advantage.  His  experience  has 
proved  that  fine  leaders  are  no  less  valuable  in 
bass  fishing  than  they  are  in  angling  for  trout. 
At  the  end  of  the  trout  season  he  uses  the  trout 
leaders  for  bass,  if  they  are  9 feet  long  or  less. 
He  has  used  leaders  as  hne  as  3X  and  though  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  practice 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  heavy  lures 
on  light  leaders,  it  has  definitely  been  proved  to 
him  that  these  fine  leaders  accounted  for  more 
strikes. 

Fortunately,  this  light  terminal  tackle  is  not 
always  required  but  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for 
such  situations.  Many  strikes  from  bass  are 
prompted  by  the  voraciousness  of  this  fish  but 
often,  this  fish  cannot  be  teased  into  striking 
and  it  is  then  necessary  to  resort  to  tempting 
them  with  some  natural  appearing  lure.  Con- 
ditions, therefore,  determine  what  length  and 
thickness  of  leader  you  will  use.  If  the  bass  are 
wary  and  hard  to  get,  a light  leader  may  be  the 
answer.  Of  course,  a fight  leader  is  not  in  itself 
going  to  solve  this  condition.  Your  actions  may 
spell  success  or  defeat.  The  bass  are  not  as  bold 
and  unafraid  as  many  would  have  you  believe. 
The  use  of  a fly  rod  necessitates  getting  relatively 
close  to  your  fish  and  this  must  be  done  carefully. 
Frankly,  failure  to  do  this,  I believe,  is  the  cause 
of  failure  in  many  instances. 

Your  selection  of  lures  will  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  Two  of  these  are  of  the  under- 


Willard D.  Peck  caught  these  bass  5 miles  below  Pittston  on  the  Susquehanna  on  Labor  Day.  They 
were  taken  on  stone- cats.  The  21-inch  one  weighed  434  lbs. 


BASS 


The  Left  Hand  Pull 


As  intimated  this  is  one  from  the  tournamen 
boys’  bag  of  tricks.  Besides  being  a big  help  t 
the  stream  fisher,  once  learned  it  is  practicall 
indispensable  to  the  light  boat  and  canoe  fishei 
men.  From  experience  I know  there  is  nothin 
more  exasperating  on  a hot,  inactive  day  than 
fishing  partner  in  a sensitive  boat  who  con 
stantly  uses  a full  arm  movement  in  casting 
With  every  cast  he  makes  you  feel  destined  foi 
the  drink.  All  this  is  gone  when  the  left  han 
pull  is  used.  Not  only  that  but  the  problem  o 
longer  casts  is  solved.  Here  is  the  explanatio: 
of  it  in  its  most  simple  form. 

The  pick-up  is  made  and  the  fine  has  jus 


surface  type,  namely:  plugs  and  combinatio 
spinners  and  bucktails  or  just  plain  streamer 
The  third  is  surface  lures.  Just  as  in  trout  fishinj 
this  latter  lure  is  usually  the  most  exciting  bi 
it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  the  others.  Bas 
are  very  particular  in  the  respect  that  they  war 
the  lures  presented  perfectly.  Find  the  lew 
at  which  they  are  feeding  and  half  the  job  is  dom 

The  undersurface  lures  should  be  lifted  froi 
the  water  very  carefully.  Before  making  tl 
pick-up,  bring  the  lure  toward  the  top  and  whe 
the  lure  breaks  the  surface  lift  for  the  back  cas 
In  retrieving  these  lures,  vary  the  speed,  directio 
of  casts  and  most  important,  the  depth.  Often 
bottom  feeding  bass  will  not  rise  at  all  to  a lui 
passing  overhead  but  that  same  lure  will  1 
taken  readily  if  presented  on  or  near  the  botton 
The  seemingly  small  difference  between  a smoot 
and  a jerky  retrieve  when  using  both  fly  ro 
plugs  and  bucktails  results  in  many  strikes.  Th 
also  applies  at  times  to  surface  bugs. 

The  matter  of  casting  these  heavy  lures  pn 
sents  a problem.  The  most  frequently  hear 
complaint  is  the  effort  one  must  extend.  Some  < 
the  lures  are  heavy  and  others  very  wind  resis 
ant.  Here  is  where  the  bug  taper  or  torped 
head  fines  enter  the  picture.  These  fines  ha\ 
the  weight  out  toward  the  lure  and  are  of  suff 
cient  weight  to  drive  the  lures  through  the  ozon< 
When  you  couple  that  feature  with  the  tourn? 
ment  casters’  “left  hand  pull”  you  have  a con 
bination  which  banishes  fatigue  and  puts  moi 
pleasure  in  fly  rod  bass  fishing. 


( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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" SUSQUEHANNA  SALMON  " 

Trolling  for  Wall-Eyes 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


Courtesy  of  Harrisburg  Evening  News. 


(wall- eye  pike)  was  caught  within  the  City  limits  of  Harrisburg.  The  Capital  City  angler,  George  Keller 
fooled  the  big  fellow  with  a helgramite. 


This  28 y2  inch,  six  pound  “Susquehanna  Salmon' 


DID  you  ever  hear  of  a copper  Delhenny? 

Have  you  seen  a sturdy  7 or  8 foot  bamboo 
rod  Did  you  know  that  there  are  bait  casting 
lines  36  to  50  lb.  in  test?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
i1  very  special  water  mark?  Do  you  know  the 
'significance  of  the  first  frost?  If  you  know  all 
about  these  you  either  troll  for  wall-eyes  or  you 
mark  among  your  acquaintances  someone  who 
revels  in  this  sport  and  has  told  you  much 
about  it. 

One  of  our  old  native  game  fish  is  the  wall-eye 


pike,  “salmon”  to  many  of  us.  His  ancestors 
never  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  He  w^as  here 
before  the  Indians. 

And  a very  worthy  fellow  he  is  too.  He  grows 
large  and  long.  He  possesses  the  tenacity  of  a 
bull  dog,  and  when  he  strikes,  he  strikes  for 
keeps.  As  a food  fish  he  is  unsurpassed. 

Our  fathers  and  uncles  along  the  rivers 
thought  more  of  “salmon”  than  they  did  of 
bass.  They  fished  for  bass  with  live  bait  when 
the  “salmon”  fishing  was  no  good,  and  they 


trolled  for  “salmon”  with  spoons  and  special 
rigs  when  the  conditions  were  right.  soon  as 
the  first  frost  came  they  fished  mostly  for 
“salmon.” 

The  most  famous  of  the  lures  was  a copper 
Delhenny  spoon  ahead  of  a lamprey  eel.  1 he 
popular  size  spoon  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length.  It  was  kept  in  a state  of 
brightness  by  frequent  polishings.  When  the 
gentleman  who  made  these  spoons,  passed  to 
(Continued  on  Page  ?4) 
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-hackle, „ feathers 

"pa/med  opposite 
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/-/  hack/e  wound  po/med 
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he  hack/e  wound  opposite 
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American  Fly  Types  and  Their  Construction 

PART  I — ^Dressing  the  Dry  Fly" 

By  EDSON  LEONARD 


THE  quest  for  the  near  perfection  in  fly 
design  has  brought  about  remarkable  and 
specialized  skills  in  the  present  mode  of  fly  con- 
struction. The  Old  World  methods,  formerly 
the  criterion  by  which  any  and  all  American 
attempts  were  judged,  are  no  longer  considered 
such;  in  fact  they  are  disputed.  Our  typical 
American  ability  to  tackle  a task  with  the  pur- 
pose of  surpassing  the  standards  established 
has  done  much  to  further  the  near  perfection  at- 
tainable in  natural  fly  simulation.  Likewise, 
tackle  houses — both  domestic  and  foreign — 
have  become  aware  of  this  more  acute  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  angler,  and  have  pro- 
duced, of  necessity,  a much  superior  fly. 

Fly  tying  is  an  art  all  its  own;  one  which  has 
more  branches  and  sub-divisions  than  you  can 
shake  the  proverbial  stick  at;  however,  these 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  make  the  art 
a quality  to  achieve.  Many  well-known  artists 
are  gifted  with  the  ability  to  express  their  con- 
ceptions of  natural  flies  via  the  feather  tactic. 
Still,  this  is  within  the  reach  of  most  any  angler 
and  his  own  near  perfection  depends  entirely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  he  puts  himself. 

Just  what  constitutes  a good  fly  maker  may 
be  too  lengthy  to  enumerate  in  detail.  Naturally, 
however,  if  even  on  a competitive  basis  alone, 
any  manufacturer’s  work  should  be  correct  in 
detail  and  coloration  and  reasonably  well  made. 
Refinements  of  these  appurtenances  are  the 
maker’s  pleasure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  any  artifi- 
cial fly  should  be  constructed  to  serve  a specific 
purpose. 

It  is  a fact  that  many  flies  are  designed  to  be 
illusionary  to  the  fish,  but  even  these  are  dressed 
so  that  their  purpose  is  individual.  I refer 
particularly  to  bivisibles  and  the  popular 
impressionistic  nymphs  and  dry  fly  types. 
These  types  are  the  result  of  prudent  study  and 
application.  But  with  even'  this  intelligent 
analysis  of  fish  habitude  and  insect  lore,  the 
fly  tyer  is  far  from  thoroughly  equipped. 

Certain  basic  rules  must  be  known  to  properly 
accomplish  the  imitation  in  a fairly  true  aspect. 
Or  in  the  case  of  the  impressionistic  viewpoint, 
other  established  rules  must  be  adhered  to. 

Color  “appearance”  is  something  the  angler- 
fly-tyer  should  investigate  thoroughly  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  since  this  is  one  of  those  in- 
tangibles which  is  most  difficult  to  confine  to 
wording.  In  illustration,  I might  state  it  this 
way:  an  insect  has  a general  color  “cast”  about 
it,  and  the  variation  of  even  one  of  its  smaller 
parts  will  tend  to  alter,  to  a most  noticeable 
degree,  that  general  color  value.  This  is  one 
reason  why  a standardization  of  fly  shades  should 
be  established.  (I  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  several  years.)  Likewise,  the  patterns 
should  be  simplified  to  at  least  an  intelligent 
means  of  identification  in  lieu  of  the  quite  im- 
possible identities  bestowed  upon  them  by  well 
meaning  fanciers. 

Let  us  consider  the  dry  fly.  Its  very  make-up 
gilded  in  the  secrets  of  true  professionalism,  the 
dry  fly  has  been  presented  as  a thing  of  un- 
attainable beauty  so  far  as  the  average  angler- 
tinkerer  is  concerned.  Phooey. . . ! The  dry  fly 
is  the  easiest  of  all  the  types  to  dress.  From 
personal  experience  of  being  a commercial  fly 
and  rod  manufacturer  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  I handled  among  others,  accounts  as 


large  as  five  hundred  dozen  per  order,  I can  state 
in  all  sincerity  that  a well  made  wet  fly  requires 
more  actual  pains  than  does  a dry  fly.  I know 
very  well  that  this  will  stir  contempt  and  dis- 
pute, but  the  statement  stands. 

The  dry  fly  is  essentially  just  what  the  name 
implies;  a dry  or  floating  surface  fly  which  imi- 
tates as  near  as  is  possible,  an  insect  in  one  of 
two  flying  forms.  Its  floating  or  “true”  qualities 
are  dependent  upon  three  primary,  important 
but  natural  factors.  Slight  hook  weight,  buoyant 
materials  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced. 

Taken  in  sequence,  the  first  is  of  concern  to 
the  aspiring  fly  maker.  Hook  shape  is  generally 
of  the  Sproat  or  Limerick  make.  My  preference 
lies  with  the  Limerick  purely  because  of  the 
factor  of  balancing.  However,  this  is  a personal 
preference  and  should  not  cause  any  disregard 
for  the  excellence  of  the  Sproat.  Straight  bends 
are  desired  in  either  event.  Such  are  more  apt 
to  float  properly,  whereas  the  turned  bend  will 
often  throw  the  fly  into  an  unnatural  angle, 
although  sometimes  this  type  is  an  aid  in  hooking 
trout  taken  from  hard  fished  waters. 

Tapered  shanks  and  eyes  are  assuredly  a 
requisite.  In  addition  to  reducing  weight  in  a 
most  critical  area"  (beyond  the  head  of  the  fly) 
the  taper  further  facilitates  a strong,  clean  cut  , 
leader  knot  which  will  hold  infinitely  better 
because  of  restricted  and  more  compact  turns 
about  the  shank  tip  immediately  behind  the  eye. 
Conversely,  a finer  tippet  can  be  used  without 
undue  concern  for  its  failure. 

Be  particular  about  the  eye  in  any  dry  fly 
hook — or  about  any  for  that  matter.  Sharp 
edges  imperfectly  formed,  gaps  and  rough  finish- 
ing are  all  common  enemies  of  the  heavy  creel. 
The  taper  should  graduate  evenly  into  the  full 
diameter  of  the  hook  shank,  the  union  or  most 
noticeable  place  of  blending  occurring  imme- 
diately under  the  wing — or  about  one  quarter 
the  shank  distance  from  the  eye. 

Some  dry  fly  dressers  of  my  acquaintance 
differ  on  some  points,  but  in  one  consideration 
they  agree.  The  wings  must  of  necessity  be  tied 
in  first.  Through  the  trial  and  error  method  this 
will  be  found  very  true. 

Principally,  the  wing  is  the  very  anchor  of 
the  dry  fly.  This  may  seem  a paradox  at  first. 
But  upon  second  thought,  note  in  the  illustration, 
figure  2,  how  the  wing  butts  of  a double  fibre 
quill  type  form  the  foundation  for  the  body. 

F urther,  these  tougher  parts  of  the  quill  act  as  a 
built-in  float  and  provide  unbelievable  buoyancy. 

The  same  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  rolled 
wing,  that  type  which  is  used  in  forming  the 
Cahill  and  Hendrickson,  whose  wings  are  com- 
posed of  the  breast  feathers  of  the  woodduck. 

To  obtain  a definite  wing  size,  one  complete 
and  full  in  appearance,  many  novice  fly-makers 
remove  too  much  quill  from  the  wing  section  to 
fasten  to  the  hook,  and  are  disappointed  to  learn 
these  fibres  will  twist,  overlap  and  compress 
under  pressure  of  the  working  silk.  Tie  the  wings 
longer  and  narrower.  They  will  remain  intact 
and  will  otherwise  perform  in  a superior  manner. 
Besides,  too  much  wing  applied  to  the  newer 
skeleton  weight  hooks  will  entirely  spoil  the 
upright,  light-riding  quality  for  which  we  all 
aspire. 

The  use  of  elixirs  or  dope  to  cement  the  fibres 
detracts  from  the  efficiency  and  lifelikeness  of 


the  finished  fly.  Moistening  and  drying  these 
softer  portions  (the  process  required  to  use  the 
elixirs)  will  cause  the  wings  to  flare  in  an  un- 
desired arc  much  in  the  way  that  a too  heavily 
starched  shirt  collar  will,  with  the  result  that 
this  will  produce  a whirling  of  the  fly  and  na- 
turally the  leader  tippet  as  well.  The  point  is 
obvious.  Wings  should  yield  to  the  air  resistance 
rather  than  be  activated  by  it. 

Hackle  is  the  making  or  breaking  of  a dry 
fly.  But,  as  are  many  similarly  important  pieces 
of  equipment  used  in  any  specialized  craft,  this 
is  much  overdone.  Hackle  is  man’s  way  of 
forming  an  insect’s  legs,  but  in  addition,  these 
whisks  serve  to  float  the  imitation  as  well.  It 
should  be  annexed  with  this  thought  in  mind 
not  to  be  bunched  from  stem  to  stern  until  it 
appears  as  a million  spined  cactus  bush. 

Strangely,  and  in  a contradictory  way,  the 
application  of  too  much  hackle,  stiff  or  otherwise, 
will  make  the  fly  sink  more  quickly  than  will  a 
sparse  dressing.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
determined.  Hackle  whisks  of  the  best  grade 
are  elastic  and  resilient.  Their  ability  to  support 
a weight  (the  fly  and  hook)  reverts  to  their 
bending  under  this  weight  without  penetrating 
the  water  surface.  When  the  hackles  have 
pierced  the  water,  their  continued  descent  is 
rapid.  (Imaging  the  old  trick  of  floating  a dry 
needle  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a drinking 
glass.)  This  surface  tension  is  exemplified  each 
time  you  drop  a fly  on  the  water  after  having 
dried  it  with  a false  cast  or  two.  In  keeping  with 
this,  then,  fewer  hackles  well  placed  will  float 
your  makepiece  better  than  will  a greater 
number.  Likewise  there  is  a definite  method  of 
placing  these  whisks. 

In  illustration,  figure  2,  note  that  the  two 
hackle  feathers  stripped  entirely  free  of  all 
fluff  and  soft  web,  are  placed  back  to  back  or 
are  “palmed”  opposite.  Regardless  of  how  much 
hackle  must  be  removed  to  obtain  only  those 
necessary,  lustrous  and  stiff  whisks  be  sure  to 
strip  it  from  the  feather.  Sometimes  because  of 
this  method  of  eliminating  the  fluff,  it  is  required 
that  as  many  as  three  or  even  four  hackles  be 
used  to  produce  sufficient  support. 

By  placing  the  feathers  opposite  one  another, 
a very  excellent  effect  is  obtained,  that  of, 
“bracing”  the  fly  on  the  water.  In  figure  4 
see  how  the  areas  H-l  and  H-2  are  countered 
and  will  have  opposite  supporting  action  both 
forward  and  backward  in  addition  to  the  vertical. 
Also,  the  dull  and  bright  sides  of  the  hackle 
feather  will  be  blended  into  a more  natural 
appearance. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  a note 
of  something  worth  considering.  The  legs  of 
most  aquatic  dry  flies  are  banded,  or  are  spotted 
at  the  joints.  I have  found  that  pale  grizzly 
or  barred  rock  backle  dyed  the  required  shade 
will  simulate  this  very  satisfactorily.  Un- 
usually good  patterns  can  be  originated  with 
this  hackle,  as  my  records  show  the  Ginger 
Quill,  Blue  Quill  and  Cahill  Quill  dressed  in 
this  manner  are  far  superior  to  the  standard  or 
“flat”  colored  hackle. 

The  fastening  of  the  hackle  is  the  second 
operation.  By  placing  the  butts  between  the 
heavier  ends  of  the  wing  base,  a dual  purpose  is 
achieved;  bracing  the  wings  and  concealing  the 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  White-Tails  (Plathemis  lydia) 

These  dragonflies  are  so-called  because  as  they  grow  older  a white  bloom  forms  on  the  abdomen,  obscuring 
the  row  of  yellow  spots  on  either  side.  The  wings  of  the  male  have  one  broad  band;  the  female’s  wings 
have  no  band,  but  three  large,  irregular  spots.  This  is  a common  species  found  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  fond  of  marshes  and  swamplands  where,  in  the  standing  water,  an  amazing 
number  of  eggs  are  dropped  by  the  female.  The  pair  above  was  captured  in  Fayette  County,  near 

Farmington,  Pennsylvania. 

Upper — from  Pymatuning  Dam,  Pennsylvania  Lower — Royal  Palm  Park,  Everglades,  Florida 

(Left,  male;  right,  female)  (Left,  female;  right,  male) 


The  Ten-Spot  (Libellula  pulchella) 

The  Ten-Spot  is  one  of  the  250  species  of  dragonflies  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  sexes  are  alike 


in  size,  color,  and  wing  pattern.  The  Ten-Spot  can 
and  in  habitats  that  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
sluggish  streams.  The  two  above  were  netted 
(Female,  left) 

REFORMED 

“Freddy  hasn’t  been  out  at  night  or  played 
poker  for  three  weeks.” 

“Turned  over  a new  leaf?” 

“No,  turned  over  a new  car.” 

KEEPS  HIM  BUSY 

“I  always  sees  your  Jimmie  in  the  back  yard 
nowadays,  Mrs.  Thompson,  burning  papers.” 
“Yes.  He’s  got  a job  distributing  circulars.” 


be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  forty-eight  states, 
although  it  seems  to  prefer  bodies  of  still  water  or 
at  a lily  pond  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(Male,  right) 

P.  G.  Wodehouse  dedicated  a book  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  like  this:  “Without  whose  unfailing 
help  and  advice  this  book  could  have  been 
written  in  half  the  time.” 


(Right) 

Joe  Critchfield,  a popular  figure  among  Penn- 
sylvania hunters  and  fishermen,  and  a Member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Fish  Commission,  caught  a 5 
pound  big-  mouth  bass  while  plugging  in  Lake 
Gordon  early  in  the  season. 


WHITE-TAILS  AND  AMBER- 
WINGS 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 

Photos  by  Byron  Chaplin 

WHEN  I began  studying  dragonflies,  I was 
constantly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
when  dealing  with  the  sexes,  Nature  had  not 
been  partial.  Male  and  female  possessed  huge 
compound  eyes,  long,  many-jointed,  tapering 
abdomens,  and  large,  many-celled  wings  which 
are  alike  in  size,  color,  and  pattern. 

One  notices  among  the  birds  and  higher 
animals  that  the  male  of  the  species  is  almost 
always  favored.  He  is  larger,  stronger,  and 
usually  more  decorative  than  is  his  mate. 
While  this  is  true  when  considering  most  mam- 
mals (man  excepted  ?),  it  is  an  unavoidable  ob- 
servation with  birds;  the  peacock  and  hen,  the 
scarlet  tanager  and  mate,  etc. 

But  this  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  male 
will  not  hold  in  the  insect  world  where  the 
female  is  frequently  the  more  imposing  of  the 
twain.  Sometimes  the  male  is  much  smaller  than 
his  alert  yet  cumbersome  wife.  Among  the  in- 
sects as  the  praying  mantis,  and  often  with 
spiders,  the  life  of  the  male  ends  abruptly  with 
the  termination  of  his  pro-creative  duties  . . . 
He  is  eaten  by  his  larger  and  more  voracious 
mate! 

So,  having  observed  so  many  inequalities  be- 
tween sexes,  I was  surprised  at  the  consistency 
of  Nature  in  her  scheme  for  dragonflies.  In- 
cidently,  dragonflies  are  not  related  to  the  house- 
flies, those  pests  that  require  you  to  screen  your 
windows.  A better  name,  common  in  the  South, 
is  “mosquito  hawk”  for  as  adults,  they  live  on 
insects  and  are  very  beneficial.  This  is  an  ancient 
sub-order  containing  250  species  that  skim  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs  of  the  United  States. 

Now  good  old  Nature,  inconsistent  as  she  so 
frequently  is,  becomes  amazingly  consistent 
here  . . . but  still  not  100%.  Every  nature- 
lover  knows  that  dragonflies  are  instantly  con- 
spicuous because  of  their  many-veined  wings. 
These  are  often  transparent,  but  in  some  species 
are  banded,  spotted,  or  lined  with  black,  brown, 
green,  or  red.  In  all  of  the  250  species  of  this 
sub-order  . . . with  the  exception  of  two 
species,  the  White-Tails  and  Amber-Wings 
which  are  illustrated  in  this  article  . . . the 
coloration  or  lack  of  it  in  the  wing-pattern  of 
the  male  is  the  same  as  the  design  found  in  the 
wings  of  the  female.  This  unlikeness,  in  just  2 
out  of  250  species,  is  called  dimorphism  and  dis- 
closes another  of  Nature’s  interesting  puzzles. 
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The  Amber-Wings  (Perithemis  tenera) 

A common  dragonfly  of  Central  and  Eastern  United  States  is  this  attractive  though  tiny  insect.  It  is  one 
of  our  smallest  dragonflies  for  its  wingspread  is  hardly  an  inch  and  a quarter.  The  wings  of  the  male  are 
a glowing  amber  splashed  with  a few  dark  brown  dots;  the  female’s  wings  are  transparent  except  where 
mottled  with  irregular  areas  of  chocolate  brown.  The  specimens  taken  in  Southern  Florida  are  considered 
by  some  authorities  to  be  a distinct  species;  other  experts  regard  them  as  a variety.  These  dragonflies 
are  found  about  pools  or  along  slow-moving  rivers.  They  skim  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  stream  that 
one  usually  scoops  water  along  with  amber-wings  when  making  a capture. 


INSECTS  THAT  CATCH  FISH 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


WE  USUALLY  think  of  the  insects  as  a 
special  group  of  creatures  peculiarly 
adapted  both  in  body  structure  and  in  their 
powers  of  fecundity,  as  to  provide  fishes  with  a 
toothsome  and  abundant  food  supply.  In  fact, 
it  is  needless  to  mention  that  a majority  of  our 
most  effective  flies  and  lures  are  designed  to 


simulate  a specific  or  an  imaginative  type  of 
insect. 

However,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things, 
there  are  insects  that  catch  and  eat  fish!  And  ■ 
in  opposition  to  the  general  opinions  of  those 
who  know  that  such  creatures  exist,  they  are 
more  abundant  than  one  is  usually  led  to  be- 


ll 

lieve.  Furthermore,  I’m  not  alluding  to  rare  and 
exotic  specimens  found  only  in  some  distant 
clime.  They  are  found  right  here  in  this  state; 
indeed,  they  are  far  too  common  throughout 
the  w hole  of  temperate  North  America. 

These  insects  spend  all  of  their  time  in  or 
about  water  except  when  migrating  or  during 
the  mating  period.  During  certain  stages  in 
their  development  (usually  the  larval),  some 
kinds  are  wholly  aquatic,  while  the  adult  forms 
of  others  possess  special  adaptive  structures  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  remain  submerged  for  long 
periods  of  time.  They  conceal  themselves  be- 
neath stones,  sticks  or  among  aquatic  plants, 
from  where  they  dart  out  and  seize  their  victims 
with  their  jaws  or  claws.  Then  after  dragging 
them  to  a place  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed 
they  proceed  to  make  short  work  of  them,  either 
by  sucking  the  body  juices  or  by  devouring  them 
so  rapidly  as  to  remind  one  of  a meat  grinder. 

Last  summer  while  live-bait  fishing  for  crappie 
I had  an  unusual  experience  with  a predacious 
water  beetle  or  Dytiscus.  A few  moments  after 
I had  lowered  my  shiner  into  the  water  I could 
not  detect  movement  on  the  business  end  of  my 
line,  so  I decided  that  the  hook  had  penetrated  a 
vital  spot  and  thereby  killed  the  minnow.  Ac- 
cordingly, I lifted  the  hook  for  examination  and 
found  that  half  of  the  bait  had  been  carried  olL 
I thought  nothing  of  this  until  I carefully  ex- 
amined the  severed  end  and  found  it  to  be  so 
smooth  and  clean  as  to  suggest  its  being  done  by 
an  extremely  sharp  razor.  I dismissed  the  idea 
of  crayfish  and  turtle  as  neither  of  them  could 
have  done  as  neat  a job,  and  besides,  I would 
have  undoubtedly  felt  their  nibbling,  no  matter 
how  subtle.  Puzzled,  I rebaited  the  hook  with 
a fresh,  lively  shiner  and  went  about  my  fishing. 

Presently,  my  line  began  to  move  in  such  a way 
as  to  indicate  that  the  shiner  was  making  frantic 
movements.  I waited  until  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me,  then  I pulled  it  out  for  examination. 
Sure  enough,  I had  a catch,  but,  instead  of  a fish 
it  was  a large,  blackish-brown  beetle  tenaciously 
clinging  to  the  partially  eaten  minnow.  Appar- 
ently Dytiscus  had  pounced  upon  its  already 
helpless  victim  before  it  had  descended  to  too 
great  a depth,  for  the  insect  usually  frequents 
the  shallows.  Even  when  I laid  the  two  on  a seat 
of  the  boat  to  better  observe  them,  the  big  beetle 
continued  to  voraciously  consume  its  prey  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I watched  fascinated  as  that 
insectivorous  meat  chopper  finished  every  bit 
of  its  meal,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a morsel. 
It  had  disposed  of  a repast  that  bulked  nearly  as 
large  as  itself  in  the  unbelievable  time  of  eight 
minutes.  Upon  placing  another  minnow  near 
it,  Dytiscus  pounced  on  it  with  the  savage 
eagerness  of  a starved  creature! 

At  home  in  a small  aquarium  it  disposed  of 
such  prodigious  quantities  of  hamburger  (even 
leaping  out  of  the  wrater  for  it),  that  it  was  ap- 
propriately named  “Wimpy.”  Accidcntallv , 1 
discovered  that  when  his  appetite  had  been 
whetted  by  hamburg  he  wasn’t  at  all  adverse  to 
methodically  begin  chewing  on  a finger.  Iwo- 
incli  tadpoles,  sunfish,  shiners  and  catties  were 
small  provender  for  his  appalling  appetite.  It 
never  bothered  to  kill  its  victims,  simply  be- 
ginning to  chew  upon  whatever  part  of  the 
creature’s  anatomy  to  which  it  happened  to  he 
clinging,  and  not  at  all  handicapped  by  the 
fruitless  struggles  of  the  quarry. 

The  larval  form  (the  stage  of  development 
immediately  following  the  egg),  of  this  creature 
is  even  more  ferocious  and  voracious  than  the 
adult,  and  as  a consequence  has  received  the 
entirely  befitting  name  of  Water  Tiger.  It  is 
said  that  the  Water  Tiger  secretes  a digestive 
juice  that  turns  its  victim’s  flesh  to  a kind  of  a 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Dragonfly  Nymph 


THREE  ARCH  VILLAINS  (Natural  sizes) 
Giant  Water  Bug 


Dytiscus 
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Synthetic  Rubber  from  Sulphite  Paper  Mill  Wastes 

By  KENNETH  A.  REID,  Editor  of  "Outdoor  America,"  and  former  Member  of  the 

Board  of  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


THE  discharge  of  raw  wastes  from  sulphite 
paper  mills  constitutes  one  of  the  worst 
sources  of  pollution  to  the  public  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  paper  mills,  private  and 
governmental  agencies  have  studied  this  waste 
disposal  problem  for  many  years  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  feasible  methods  of  treatment  or  dis- 
posal are  known.  At  least  one  mill  does  a profit- 
able job  in  the  recovery  of  by-products,  one  of 
which  is  vanillin,  from  which  vanilla  extract  is 
made.  Why,  then,  do  not  all  sulphite  paper  mills 
treat  their  wastes  and  make  additional  profits 
from  marketing  their  by-products  and  thereby 
greatly  reduce  the  pollution  of  America’s  waters? 
Simply  because  they  look  upon  waste  treatment 
as  a cold-blooded  business  proposition.  The 
one  mill  mentioned  has  its  process  patented.  It 
does  not  wish  it  to  be  generally  used  because  it 
believes  the  present  profitable  market  for  the 
by-products  would  be  flooded,  the  prices  would 
go  down  and  the  operation  of  the  treatment 
plant  might  show  a loss  rather  than  a profit. 

Now  America  is  at  war.  Rubber  is  the  No.  1 
critical  material.  The  principal  sources  of  raw 


rubber  have  been  cut  off  by  our  enemies.  We 
are  supposedly  searching  for  large  sources  of 
supplies  from  which  synthetic  rubber  can  be 
made  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  getting  down 
to  business  on  the  matter.  Alcohol  is  one  of 
these  source  materials. 

HEARINGS  HELD 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  was  holding  up 
synthetic  rubber  production,  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  United  States  Senate  held  hearings  start- 
ing in  March  and  continuing  through  July  of 
this  year.  On  April  2,  John  J.  Underwood,  repre- 
senting the  Puget  Sound  Pulp  and  Timber 
Company  and  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
gave  some  interesting  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Underwood  submitted  a letter 
dated  February  11,  1942,  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  covering  a formal  proposal  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Pulp  and  Timber  Company  to  make  for 
the  Government  as  an  aid  to  the  Government’s 
program  of  producing  synthetic  rubber,  2,500,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  from  processing  its  sulphite 


waste  liquors  now  being  discharged  raw  into 
Puget  Sound,  at  an  overall  cost  of  the  alcohol 
ready  for  shipment  of  18c  to  20c  per  gallon. 
This  is  approximately  half  of  the  present  market 
price  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood  pointed  out  that  in  this  proc- 
ess of  making  alcohol,  critical  material  like 
petroleum  would  not  be  used,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  alcohol  would  be  made  from  the 
waste  products  of  the  sulphite  waste  liquor  now 
going  to  waste,  and  constituting  through  such 
wastage  a serious  pollution  problem  of  the 
nation’s  waters. 

In  this  connection  he  advised  the  Senators 
that  his  company  was  constantly  harassed  with 
suits  for  polluting  public  waters;  that  his  com- 
pany had  just  fought  off  a suit  for  $5,000,000  for 
polluting  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  There- 
fore, the  production  of  alcohol  from  sulphite 
waste  liquors  would  not  only  aid  the  Govern- 
ment’s synthetic  rubber  production  program, 
but  would  also  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 


Photo  by  John  A.  Kunkelman,  Reading  Eagle  Staff  Photographer 


Eleven-year-old  angler,  Dick  Frankhouser  of  Leesport,  proudly  displays  a 25  inch,  five  and  one  half  pound  carp  he  caught  in  Riesar’s  Dam  near  West  Leesport. 
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SUNNY  JIM  AND  DOROTHY 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 

MOST  fishermen  can  symphathize  with  us 
week-end  pioneers  who  have  a camp  along 
a stream  or  in  the  mountains  somewhere.  Our 
particular  camp  is  on  Stony  Mountain.  A 
racing  stream  gurgles  its  way  down  past  the 
shack,  a tiny  cold-spring  stream  that  no  doubt 
originates  in  some  deep  well  in  the  heart  of  the 
rocks.  This  thread  of  dancing  silvery  liquid 
crops  out  in  places;  it  splashes  and  cascades 
over  moss-covered  stones,  then  dives  beneath 
the  boulders  to  again  appear  at  some  lower 
point.  At  the  shack  it  forms  a pool  and  it  is 
here  that  we  get  our  water  supply.  This  pool, 
not  over  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  varies 
in  depth  from  a foot  in  early  springtime  to  about 
six  inches  during  slow  water  or  dry  time.  Our 
stream  has  never  been  known  to  go  dry. 

From  the  pool  at  the  shack  on  down  to  the 
creek  in  the  valley  the  distance  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  a mile.  In  the  lower  portion  of  this 
stretch,  where  little  natural  pools  have  formed 
or  where  water  is  retarded  by  rocks  and  debris, 
I have  counted  as  many  as  forty  brook  trout  fry. 
However,  it  was  seldom  that  any  little  fish  were 
found  as  high  up  on  the  hillside  as  our  shack 
pool.  Being  only  amateur  fishermen  but  en- 
thusiastic week-end  shackateers,  the  little  fish 
intrigued  us.  We  preferred  watching  our  frisky 
little  neighbors  to  angling  in  the  creek  below. 
We  saw  them  scurrying  beneath  the  spring  box 
when  drawing  water. 

At  first  they  were  more  or  less  neglected.  But 
who  could  help  notice  the  slick  little  fellows  when 
fly  time  appeared?  They  would  haunt  the  edge 
of  the  little  pool  alongside  a rock  or  the  milk 
bottle.  They  would  dart  from  here  to  snatch  a 
gnat  or  fly  and  return  to  the  vantage  point, 
making  a grimace  comical  to  observe  when  the 
tid-bit  was  swallowed.  Feeding  the  fish  soon 
became  a part  of  the  outing.  At  first,  flies  and 
other  tiny  creatures  were  dropped  into  the  water 
for  our  two  pets.  They  became  very  tame  and 
generally  tried  to  eat  more  than  they  could  hold. 
How  they  did  swell  up  and  grow!  Then  we  began 
feeding  them  larger  game.  By  and  by,  Sunny 
Jim,  the  larger,  stayed  under  the  spring  box  and 
ventured  forth  only  when  some  wriggler  was 
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dropped  into  the  pool.  Dorothy,  the  smaller, 
remained  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pool.  She 
hung  under  some  plant  life  along  the  lower  edge 
of  her  domain,  dashing  out  to  take  the  insects 
that  floated  down  into  her  territory. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  were  our  guesses 
concerning  these  brook  trout.  Sunny  Jim  was 
the  male,  a trifle  larger  than  Dorothy  who  be- 
longed to  the  other  sex.  This  was  later  confirmed 
by  courtship  and  marriage. 

During  that  summer,  we  and  our  guests 
kept  the  shack  grounds  free  from  grasshoppers, 
bugs,  bees  and  what  not,  supplying  our  gour- 
mands with  food  for  our  own  amusement.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  Sunny  Jim  tackling 
the  largest  kind  of  a grasshopper.  He  would 
back  out  from  under  the  box,  make  a savage 
dash  and  in  an  instant  was  gulping  the  prey, 
making  grotesque  contortions  the  meanwhile, 
until  the  tail  or  last  leg  of  the  creature  dis- 
appeared into  his  unfillable  maw.  Earthworms 
were  pie  to  our  pets.  Hard-shelled  beetles  were 
taken  under  protest  when  nothing  else  was 
available.  Dormant  bumblebees  taken  in  early 
morning  from  their  sleep  on  the  flowers  were 
gobbled  down  with  impunity.  However,  active 
bees,  wasps  or  hornets  were  either  struck  and 
quickly  dropped  or  were  recognized  as  unde- 
sirable and  allowed  to  float  past,  a look  of  dis- 
gust or  disdain  seemingly  on  our  fishes’  faces  in 
the  latter  event. 

One  day  during  the  late  summertime,  we 
noticed  that  our  fish  had  become  restless.  They 
were  meandering  about  the  pool.  Sunny  Jim 
ever  about  the  fair  Dorothy,  whisking  along  her 
side  and  probably  calling  her  endearing  names. 
Also,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool  a little  plot  of 
sand  and  little  stones  began  to  appear.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  were  then  treated  to  the  mat- 
ing and  nesting  of  our  two  pets  we  had  named 
perfectly. 

The  climax  came  when  the  spring  rains  melted 
the  snow  on  the  side  of  Stony  Mountain.  The 
stream  became  a torrent.  It  rushed  along  down 
the  hill  to  meet  the  creek.  It  filled  the  pools  and 
moved  the  sand  and  stones.  At  this  time  Sunny 
Jim  and  Dorothy  decided  to  move.  Our  fish 
disappeared.  Probably  they  are  holing  up  along 
the  banks  of  the  main  creek,  perhaps  a real 
prize  for  some  angler  in  the  future. 
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A double  catch  of  trout  by  Ralph  N.  Stewart,  Jr.  of  Pittsburgh  and  a fishing  partner.  These  are  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  ranging  from  11  to  14  inches.  The  second  trout  from  the  left,  appparently  a brown, 
had  vivid  red  lateral  stripes  similar  to  those  of  mature  rainbows.  The  question  is,  is  this  a cross  be- 
tween a rainbow  and  a brown  or  is  it  just  a peculiar  color  variation  of  a brown  trout? 


N.A.A.C.C.  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION 

The  following  is  a text  of  a Resolution  passed 
at  the  34th  Annual  Meeting  of  The  National 
Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs: 

“Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
at  war  and  some  of  its  citizens  have  claimed  that 
all  sporting  events  should  be  discontinued  for 
the  duration; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs  at  its  34th 
annual  meeting  duly  assembled,  is  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  curtailing  angling  or  casting,  either  as  a game 
of  sport  or  as  a recreation  and  that  angling  and 
casting  should  be  continued  to  the  fullest  degree 
compatible  with  wartime  conditions,  as  long 
as  angling  and  casting  provide  entertainment 
and  recreation,  sustain  morale  and  off-set  mental 
worry  arising  from  war,  without  encouraging 
loafing  or  complacency. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  National  Association  of  Angling  and  Casting 
Clubs  continue  as  heretofore  to  carry  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  its  association  and  con- 
tinue its  annual  National  tournaments  and 
meetings.” 


HORSES  TO  REPLACE  CARS  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  WARDENS 

A California  Fish  and  Game  Division  Bulletin 
announces  that,  wherever  feasible,  its  law  en- 
forcement officers  will  hereafter  use  horses  while 
on  patrol.  Lack  of  tires  prompts  this  move.  The 
Division  announces  that  many  predatory  animal 
trappers  of  the  Bureau  of  Game  Conservation 
have  already  made  the  substitution,  and  that 
it  is  working  out  well. 


The  front  quarter  of  a five  pound  bass  has  been 
injected  and  painted  with  the  preservative,  D-Flo, 
prior  to  mounting.  Note  how  the  fins  and  mouth 
are  held  in  position  by  strings  and  paper  clips. 
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NATURE  IN  THE  RAW- 

By  RALPH  N.  STEWART,  Jr. 


“Is  Seldom  Mild,”  or  so  the  saying  goes. 
This  “Law  of  Nature”  is  familiar  enough  to  all 
lovers  of  the  great  Out-of-Doors.  We  have  all, 
at  some  time  or  another,  been  face  to  face  with 
circumstances  that  illustrated  this  point.  Very 
few  of  “Nature’s  Children”  are  exempt  from  this 
“Survival  of  the  Fittest.”  Take  the  Trout,  for 
an  example;  better  still,  I'll  take  him.  (And 
have  spent  many  a day  trying,  with  meager 
success,  to  do  just  that.)  This  worthy  opponent 
of  the  Rod  and  Reel  spends  many  an  hour,  in 
turn,  (with  better  success  than  I)  taking  the 
various  forms  of  stream  life  that  make  up  his 
diet.  When  we  discuss  the  enemies  of  the  Trout 
we  think  of  Snakes,  Turtles,  etc.  as  being  his 
chief  “Nemeses”  (Next  to  Man).  Just  recently 
two  companions  and  myself  shared  an  adventure 
that  acquainted  us  with  another  “threat”  to 
the  Trout’s  existence. 

We  had  decided  one  Sunday  afternoon  that 
Trout  were  the  order  for  the  day  so  we  headed 
for  Dunbar  Creek  to  try  our  luck.  The  party 
consisted  of  Frank  Brown,  Dick  Madden,  and 
yours  truly.  We  arrived  at  the  parking  lot  on 
upper  Dunbar  at  about  four-thirty  that  after- 
noon, just  in  time  for  the  evening  fishing.  On 
the  way  in  we  encountered  several  heavy  showers, 
but  were  sure  that  they  would  only  serve  to 
improve  the  fishing.  Optimism,  it  seems,  is 
universal  with  the  followers  of  Izaak.  While 
waiting  out  the  last  shower  at  the  car  we  had 
our  first  reminder  of  Nature.  The  fellow  in  the 
car  next  to  us  was  displaying  a large  rattle- 
snake he  had  killed  near-by.  The  shower  soon 
spent  itself  so  we  finished  our  “Mighty  prepara- 
tions” and  set  forth. 

Dick  and  I decided  to  go  upstream  further 
before  starting,  while  Frank  elected  to  commence 
“Pronto.”  As  we  followed  the  path  along  the 
creek  we  noticed  that  the  water  was  clear  and 
rather  low,  as  it  had  been  for  weeks.  However, 
when  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Run, 
a small  tributary,  we  found  that  it  was  clouding 
up  a little  and  starting  to  rise.  Then,  to  further 
put  the  damper  on  our  spirits,  down  came  the 
rain  in  “Bucketfulls.”  Loathe  to  give  up  we 
continued  upstream  as  far  as  the  “Limit  Hole,” 
where  we  had  planned  to  start  in.  By  this  time 
the  main  stream  was  rising  steadily  and  rapidly 
changing  color,  so  we  knew  that  any  fishing  that 
was  to  be  done  would  have  to  be  done  in  a hurry. 
We  tried  a few  casts  but  soon  gave  up.  The 
rain  showed  no  sign  of  letting  up  and  the  water 
was  now  so  muddy  you  couln’t  see  a Red  Ibis 
one  inch  under. 

With  spirits  as  wet  as  our  clothes  we  started 
for  the  car.  As  we  passed  an  old  abandoned 
shack  our  dejected  caravan  was  increased  by 
two  well-saturated  figures  who  had  sought 
refuge  there.  I don’t  remember  their  names, 
but  then  what  are  names  among  fellow  Anglers? 
Congratulating  each  other  as  to  the  wonderful 
weather,  we  continued  to  the  junction  with 
Limestone.  With  each  step  the  sound  of  rushing 
water  grew  louder  in  our  ears.  Though  we  ex- 
pected a rise  from  the  steady  down-pour,  we 
were  totally  unprepared  for  the  sight  that  met 
our  eyes.  What  had  been  a small  tributary  that 
one  could  jump  across  was  now  a raging  torrent 
twenty-five  feet  in  width.  Looking  out  to  the 
main  stream  we  beheld,  not  the  Dunbar,  but  a 
small  river,  rushing  and  roaring  like  a mad 
demon.  Crossing  either  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question  as  one  step  into  that  swollen  flow  would 


have  sent  anyone,  other  than  Superman,  end 
over  end.  What  to  do  now?  We  had  to  cross 
Limestone  to  get  back  to  the  car.  As  we  groped 
around  for  some  solution  the  answer  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me.  While  exploring  the  head- 
waters of  Dunbar  the  season  before,  another 
companion  and  myself  had  come  across  a 
“right-of-way”  that  had  apparently  been  cut 
through  by  the  Game  Commission,  as  there  was 
a Game  Reserve  in  this  district.  Thinking  this 
would  lead  us  to  some  sort  of  road  we  had  elected 
to  follow  it  out  rather  than  retrace  our  steps 
down-stream.  We  found  the  road  and  it  was 
this  road  that  interested  us  now,  as  it  had 
crossed  the  upper  Limestone  on  its  way  to  the 
main  road.  This  road  is  not  very  well  known 
because  Limestone  and  all  other  tributaries  of 
the  Dunbar  are  designated  as  Hatchery  water 
and  closed  to  fishing.  Thus,  these  feeders  are 
not  traveled  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  We 
did  not  know  how  far  it  was  to  the  bridge  nor, 
worse  yet,  if  it  would  be  there  when  we  arrived. 
Having  no  alternative,  we  set  out  to  seek  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Our  progress  was 
very  slow,  because  the  floor  of  the  valley  was 
completely  inundated,  leaving  the  steep  sides 
for  us  to  travel.  We  moved  along  as  best  we 
could,  but  the  going  became  slower  and  slower. 
I heard  a crashing  noise  above  me,  ducked  down 
beside  a ledge,  and  out  over  my  head  went  a 
large  boulder  that  had  been  loosed  by  the  heavy 
wash  of  water.  This  was  an  indicator  of  real 
importance  so  we  decided  to  heed  the  warning. 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  con- 
tinued toward  the  head  of  the  valley.  Topping 
out  on  some  rather  open  ground  we  spotted  the 
road  below  us.  A short  way  back  we  sighted  the 
bridge  and  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  that  it  was 
still  intact.  The  water  was  rushing  against  it 
and  sending  spray  high  in  the  air.  The  fact  that 
it  withstood  such  a beating  was  a credit  to  its 
builders.  We  hurried  down  to  the  main  road  and 
were  soon  at  the  car.  There  we  were  in  for  more 
shocks.  Part  of  the  creek  was  coming  down  the 
road,  the  car  was  surrounded  by  water,  and  Frank 
was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  As  luck  would 
have  it  Frank  had  missed  one  of  the  doors  when 
he  locked  the  car  and  so  we  were  able  to  push  it 
to  higher  ground  without  damaging  it  to  gain 
entrance.  Our  companions  went  down  the  road 
to  see  about  their  car,  while  Dick  and  I turned 
our  attention  to  Frank.  Guessing  that  he  was 
trapped  on  the  opposite  bank  we  gave  forth  with 
a couple  lusty  yells  and,  sure  enough,  he  appeared 
on  the  other  shore,  which  was  about  fifty  feet 
away.  The  roar  of  the  water  was  terrific,  and 
by  cupping  our  hands  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  our  lungs  the  best  we  could  do  in  the  way  of 
conversation  was  a few  words  now  and  then. 
Above  the  roar  of  the  water  we  could  hear  large 
boulders  clashing  together  as  they  were  shifted 
by  its  force.  Carried  atop  the  flow  were  tree 
branches  and  logs,  which  we  recognized  as  parts 
of  dams  and  deflectors.  The  thoughts  of  the 
damage  being  done  to  the  stream-bed  as  well  as 
the  Trout  themselves  made  us  sad  indeed.  Get- 
ting our  attention  back  to  the  situation  at  hand 
we  could  plainly  see  that  there  was  no  way  of 
getting  Frank  out,  as  his  side  of  the  creek  was 
bordered  by  steep  hills  for  miles.  It  was  rapidly 
growing  dark  and  to  try  to  travel  the  hill,  with- 
out a light,  seemed  futile.  He  made  us  under- 
stand, more  by  sign  language  than  ear,  that  he 
had  located  another  old  shack,  had  found  some 


dry  fuel,  and  proposed  to  spend  the  night  there. 
He  had  the  key  to  the  car  and  tried  to  get  it 
across  to  us  by  tying  a rock  to  one  end  of  his 
fly  line,  throw  this  over,  and  if  successful,  tie 
the  key  to  the  other  end.  We  saw  him  coil  the 
line  at  his  feet,  give  a heave,  and  then  some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong  as  line  and  reel  dis- 
appeared in  the  water.  This  was  a costly  blow 
as  his  automatic  reel  and  tapered  line  were 
worth  about  fifteen  dollars.  At  this  point  our 
two  friends  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
water  was  too  deep  to  drive  through,  hut  seemed 
to  be  receding  some.  We  figured  that  in  an  hour 
or  so  we  could  probably  get  their  car  through  to 
Dunbar,  where  we  could  find  someone  familiar 
with  the  lay  of  the  land.  I thought  there  might 
be  a possibility  of  getting  in  from  the  next  ridge 
and  rescuing  Frank  from  his  “all-night  trap.” 

With  one  fellow  wading  in  front  of  the  car  to 
guide  it  around  holes  we  finally  forded  the  low 
part  of  the  road  to  dry  ground.  On  the  way  in 
to  Dunbar  we  found  that  our  companions  were 
also  from  Pittsburgh,  so  I told  Dick  to  go  back 
with  them  and  I would  stick  it  out  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  Frank. 

In  Dunbar  I entered  Reed’s  Dairy  store  and 
explained  our  predicament  to  the  owner.  While 
he  was  trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  in  to 
Frank,  into  the  store  walked  George  Gaucker, 
the  Fire  Warden  for  this  district.  This  was  a 
real  stroke  of  luck  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  territory  and  said  he  knew  of  an  old 
trail  that  led  from  an  adjoining  road  right  in 
to  the  shack  that  Frank  was  apparently  holed  up 
in.  He  suggested  that  he  get  his  friend,  Harold 
Carroll,  the  District  Game  Protector,  who  also 
knew  the  ground  “Like  a book”,  and  the  three 
of  us  would  go  in  after  him.  This  we  did,  and 
what  a trip  that  was.  We  did  all  right  till  we 
tried  to  hit  the  trail  from  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
at  which  point  they  said  we  were  about  parallel 
to  the  shack  that  Frank  occupied.  They  located 
the  start  of  the  trail  but  a fire  had  obliterated  it 
since  they  had  last  been  over  it,  which  had  been 
years  ago.  Finally  they  calculated  as  best  they 
could  to  bring  us  out  somewhere  near  our  destina- 
tion and  we  were  off.  After  ploughing  our  way 
through,  around,  and  over  laurel,  rocks  and 
down  trees,  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  we 
reached  the  stream,  above  the  shack.  The  high 
water  had  receded  considerably,  but  the  evidence 
it  left  behind  was  very  plain.  The  underbrush, 
and  even  young  trees,  were  bent  low  from  the 
force  of  the  water.  Making  our  way  downstream 
we  soon  noticed  a light  in  the  distance,  which 
proved  to  be  Frank’s  fire.  As  we  approached 
the  shack  we  noticed  huge  volumes  of  smoke 
pouring  from  the  door,  as  though  it  were  on 
fire.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  Frank  appeared 
in  a moment  and  invited  us  to  join  him,  provided 
we  stayed  down  to  escape  the  smoke.  As  the 
shack  had  a stone  floor,  he  had  built  the  fire 
right  on  it,  with  wood  found  inside.  While 
getting  around  the  hamburger  and  coffee  I had 
carried  in,  he  told  us  his  story. 

He  had  entered  the  stream  while  it  was  still 
clear,  in  fact  had  a rise  from  a brownie,  but 
missed  it.  As  he  worked  along,  he  noticed  the 
water  starting  to  creep  towards  his  boot  tops,  and 
just  made  it  to  shore  in  time  to  escape  a dunking. 
The  only  catch  was  that  it  was  the  wrong  shore. 
Going  down  to  where  he  could  see  across  to  the 
car,  he  had  to  stand  helpless  while  the  water 
formed  around  it.  He  had  then  found  the  shack, 
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built  the  fire,  and  was  in  the  process  of  drying  out 
when  he  heard  Dick  and  I shout.  The  water  had 
raised  around  his  “Fort”  until  it  was  just  level 
with  the  doorsill,  then  it  stopped.  He  said  that 
as  he  sat  there  thinking  things  over  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  “company” 
in  the  form  of  a Rattler,  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
wet,  even  as  he.  Aside  from  this  thought  he  was 
: reasonably  comfortable  and  ready  to  stick  it 
out  until  morning.  Then  he  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  our  lights  approaching. 

Having  rested  we  started  out  and  made  much 
better  time  as  this  end  of  the  trail  was  still  in- 
tact and  took  us  well  up  on  the  ridge  before  we 
hit  the  “burn-over.”  We  arrived  at  Mr.  Carroll’s 


house  about  five  that  morning,  pretty  well 
fagged  out.  There  we  met  Mrs.  Carroll  and  were 
certainly  made  to  feel  “right  at  home.”  Mrs. 
Carroll  insisted  that  she  prepare  breakfast  for 
us,  which  she  did,  and  we  soon  learned  how 
hospitable  these  folks  really  £u-e.  After  break- 
fast Mr.  Carroll  drove  us  up  to  rescue  Frank’s 
car.  The  water  was  down  considerably  by  this 
time  and  what  a mess  it  made  of  the  road,  in 
places.  Reports  had  come  through  of  a “Cloud 
burst”  up  in  the  headwaters,  which  takes  in  a 
lot  of  territory,  and  explained  how  the  stream 
had  swollen  so  rapidly.  The  trip  out  was  un- 
eventful and  we  took  leave  of  the  Carrolls 
and  headed  for  Pittsburgh.  We  just  had  time  to 


get  there  by  eight  o’clock,  starting  time  for  work. 

As  we  rolled  along  toward  home  we  relived 
our  experiences  and  realized  that  we  were  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  made  out  as  well  as  we  did. 
Thinking  of  that  old  saw  "It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good,”  we  could  see  that  this  applied 
to  our  having  met  the  two  fine  fellows  who  had 
so  unselfishly  given  of  their  services,  losing  an 
entire  night’s  sleep  to  help  a couple  “Cits  Jakes" 
in  distress.  It  is  a real  relief  to  know  that  the 
State  has  in  its  employ  fellows  like  these,  doing 
their  share,  and  then  some. 

It  is  vain  to  be  always  looking  toward  the  future 
and  never  acting  toward  it. 


eI  Joseph  Starr  of  Harrisburg  landed  this  fine  small- mouth  bass  on  a stone- cat  near  Speeceville  in  the  Susquehanna  late  in  August.  When  it  was  entered  in  the 

i,  big  fish  contest  sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Association  it  measured  19 »/2  inches  and  weighed  4 lbs.  3 ozs. 
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FISHING  MEMORIES 


He  was  gazing  in  the  window 
Of  a country  hardware  store, 

Just  a bare-foot  little  fellow 
Just  as  I,  in  days  of  yore. 

I knew  his  face  was  freckled, 

And  his  nose,  the  sun  had  burned, 
And  a stick  held  his  suspenders; 
Although  his  back  was  turned. 

In  his  hand  a rod  of  willow 
With  his  fishing  line  wound  ’round, 
And  a can  that  held  night  crawlers 
By  his  side  upon  the  ground. 

He  was  looking  at  the  tackle, 

Flies  and  reels  and  rod  and  line, 
He  was  wishing  he  could  buy  them 
All  that  tackle  new  and  fine. 


Just  to  see  him,  set  me  thinking, 

How  Pd  fished  in  days  of  yore, 

When  my  only  boughten  tackle 
Were  some  hooks  bought  at  the  store. 

How  each  bite  set  me  to  shaking, 

How  Pd  jerk  with  all  my  might, 

Send  him  back  into  the  willows, 

Then  I’d  jump  and  grab  him  tight. 

With  a forked  stick  for  a stringer 
Proudly  at  my  side  I bore, 

How  I’d  jag  my  shaking  fingers 
As  I tried  to  bait  once  more. 

Just  a bare-foot  little  fellow, 

Yet  he  helped  me  live  again; 

Happy  days  when  I went  fishing, 

With  a birch  pole,  in  the  rain. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir: 

Received  your  card  advising  that  my  sub- 
scription to  the  Angler  has  expired.  I am 
writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  I expect  to 
go  into  the  armed  forces  soon.  When  I get  lo- 
cated in  camp  I will  send  you  money  for  another 
subscription. 

Have  been  reading  the  Angler  for  four  years 
now,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I subscribe  to 
six  other  outdoor  magazines  but  as  far  as  fishing 
is  concerned  the  Angler  is  the  best  of  them  all. 

Had  better  luck  this  year  than  ever  before. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  trout  season  I caught 
seven  nice  rainbows  and  a brown.  Fishing  was 
good  at  Hings  Creek,  Washington  County,  the 
opening  day.  Most  of  the  anglers  had  trout. 
Saw  three  caught  over  14  inches.  A fellow  from 
Burgettstown  caught  a 19  inch,  three  pound 
brown. 

Had  some  good  luck  on  bass  fly  fishing  at 
Harmonsburg  Marsh  near  Conneaut  Lake.  We 
greatly  appreciate  all  the  fish  stocked  this  year 
in  our  district  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Naughton 
412  Fairywood  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

Congratulations  upon  obtaining  such  a master- 
piece of  expression  as  OLD  FRIEND,  leading 
the  September  book. 

“Sparse  Grey  Hackle’s”  terse  and  witty 
contributions  have  featured  Don  Stillman’s 
column  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
years  and  are  the  kind  you  cut  out  for  your  log 
book  of  the  game. 

It  is  mighty  good  to  see  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  continues  to  attract  such  talent 
and  maintain  its  prominent  position  as  the 
country’s  best  fishing  magazine. 

Hoping  we  shall  again  see  more  of  Sparse 
Grey  Hackle’s  stuff,  and  with  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  E.  Runyon, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


TALK  ABOUT  BASS 

“There  are  bigger  fish  in  the  sea  than  any 
that  have  ever  been  caught.”  A dead  small- 
mouth  bass  measuring  2634  inches  was  picked 
up  in  the  Susquehanna  River  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata  by  fisherman,  Jim  Chester.  The 
fish  was  floating  down  the  west  side  of  the  river 
so  it  probably  came  from  the  Juniata.  Because 
it  was  partly  decomposed  the  cause  of  its  death 
or  nature  of  an  injury  could  not  be  determined. 
The  fish  was  not  weighed  but  a 2634  inch  small- 
inouth  bass  in  good  condition  should  weigh 
well  over  7 lbs. 

In  the  summer  of  ’37  a small-mouth  measur- 
ing 24  inches  and  weighing  6%  lbs.  was  picked 
up  in  the  Susquehanna  opposite  Steelton.  This 
fish  was  also  dead  and  floating.  Its  downfall 
had  been  caused  by  its  own  greed.  It  had 
strangled  on  a 10  inch  catfish,  one  of  the  spines 
of  the  catfish  had  pierced  the  eye  of  the  bass. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  captor  to  expel  its 
victim  and  both  succumbed. 


The  turtle  lives  twixt  plates  of  decks 
Which  practically  conceal  its  sex; 

I think  it  clever  of  the  turtle 
In  such  a fix  to  be  so  fertile. 


Mother:  “That  child  doesn’t  get  his  temper 
from  me.” 

Father:  “No,  none  of  yours  is  missing.” 


The  Real  Thing. 
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Photo  by  Ralph  N.  Stewart  jr 

Scene  on  Dunbar  Creek  in  Fayette  County.  This  beautiful  trout  stream  is  l3]/2  miles  in  length. 


A VISIT  TO  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

ights.  After  serious  consideration  and  review 
t was  concluded  that  there  were  available  about 
l,000  miles  of  stream  that  could  be  purchased. 

“Twelve  different  watersheds  in  different 
lections  of  the  state  were  finally  approved  and 
ifter  serious  consideration  of  results  in  other 
tates  and  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  W.P.A. 
abor  it  was  decided  not  to  lease  but  to  obtain 
mtright  the  fishing  rights  to  these  streams  in 
piestion. 


“The  Commission  began  acquiring  66  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  streams  decided  upon.  These 
fishing  rights  were  purchased  in  any  part  of  the 
territory  desired  and  in  any  size  obtainable. 

“The  purchase  agreements  contain  a clause 
stating  that  land  and  water  so  obtained  was  for 
fishing  purposes  only  by  legal  methods.  About 
each  half  mile  of  stream  was  made  accessible 
by  a well  posted  and  marked  route  so  the  fisher- 
men could  gain  entrance  to  the  stream  without 
spoiling  crops  or  any  of  the  farmers’  property. 
These  fishing  rights  did  not  include  hunting. 


camping  or  picnicking.  Experience  showed  that 
if  these  privileges  were  requested,  the  fishing 
rights  were  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

“Where  desirable  and  necessary  to  provide 
parking,  camping  and  picnicking  locations  the 
Commission  bought  convenient  land  areas  for 
the  purpose  and  plainly  marked  this  land  with 
posters  so  the  public  would  be  advised  of  these 
privileges. 

“Twelve  watersheds  were  approved  and 
projects  started.  Additional  purchases  were 
made  and  more  money  appropriated  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  state  owns  over  650  miles 
of  trout  stream  outright  and  leases  at  $1.00  per 
year  per  plot  over  200  miles  of  streams  owned 
by  power  companies  and  other  corporations. 

“This  total  of  over  650  miles  has  been  acquired 
at  a cost  of  about  $285,000  for  fishing  rights. 

“The  cost  per  mile  averages  about  $500,  includ- 
ing stream  improvement  work,  making  a total 
cost  of  about  $350,000. 

“The  stream  improvement  work  by  C.C.C. 
and  W.P.A.  labor  has  been  beneficial  in  holding 
the  streams  in  their  banks  in  flood  times.  This 
work  also  prevents  erosion  and  has  reclaimed 
much  adjoining  land  for  the  farmers  who  have 
sold  fishing  rights  to  the  Commission. 

“Many  farmers  after  seeing  the  work  done  on 
other  pieces  of  land  acquired  by  the  state  were 
anxious  to  sell  their  stream  so  they  could  get  the 
benefits  of  this  work  on  the  streams  running 
through  their  lands.  This  stream  purchase  and 
improvement  program  has  been  approved  by 
the  Grange  in  New  York  State  and  the  farmers 
and  sportsmen  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
results. 

“On  the  Salmon  River  in  Northern  New  York 
in  1930  there  was  practically  no  open  fishing. 
Now  there  are  60  miles  of  open  fishing  available 
to  the  public.  This  work  has  opened  one  of  New 
York’s  finest  trout  streams  to  public  fishing. 

“The  stream  improvement  included  the  wall- 
ing in  of  springs  and  spring  runs  so  they  could  be 
protected  and  help  the  cold  water  to  arrive  at 
the  streams  quickly,  so  low  stream  temperatures 
would  be  maintained.  Bank  cribbings  and  de- 
flectors make  up  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
done  to  date. 

“As  these  programs  are  laid  out  in  New  York 
State  now  by  far  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  within  fifty  miles  of  one  of  these  projects 
except  in  the  New  York  City  area  of  the  State.” 

Looking  toward  the  future  I am  informed 
that  the  New  York  Conservation  Department 
intends  to  extend  this  present  program  to  other 
areas  and  where  possible  also  keep  on  increasing 
the  size  of  the  areas  owned  at  present.  This 
forward  looking  program  certainly  is  a guide 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  may 
well  endeavor  to  follow. 

Mr.  Halpin  provided  transportation  so  I 
could  personally  inspect  the  areas  owned  on  the 
Kinderhook  Creek  about  20  miles  from  Albany. 
I spent  several  hours  driving  along  this  creek 
and  stopping  and  investigating  various  forms  of 
improvement.  I saw  cribbing  that  had  weathered 
the  hurricane  floods  of  severed  years  ago  and 
found  that  these  floods  caused  very  slight  damage 
to  the  improvements  in  place  at  that  time.  This 
stream  was  big  brown  trout  water  where  we 
first  started  to  follow  it  and  near  the  Massachu- 
setts line  and  the  headwaters  it  was  a typical 
native  trout  stream  running  through  farm  and 
meadow  land  and  kept  in  place  by  improvements 
in  spite  of  freshets,  floods,  winter  ice  and  erosion 
The  upkeep  on  these  improvements  has  been 
very  small  and  they  should  last  for  many  years 
to  come  without  costing  any  money  for  upkeep 
or  maintenance.  Mr.  S.  M.  Cowden,  Supt.  of 
Fish  Culture,  Dr.  J.  R.  Greeley,  and  other  em- 
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ployers  of  the  Commission  rode  with  me  and 
explained  the  various  points  of  interest. 

We  also  discussed  creel  limits  on  the  Delaware 
River  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
after  learning  that  our  Delaware  River  limits 
were  twice  those  of  New  York  State  for  Bass  and 
Trout  we  concluded  that  Pennsylvania  would  do 
well  if  our  Pennsylvania  Commission  would  en- 
deavor to  change  our  limits  in  the  river  to  con- 
form to  those  of  our  neighbors. 

We  tentatively  arranged  to  study  outlining, 
spearing  and  eel  weirs  in  the  Delaware  as  per- 
mitted by  New  York  State  so  that  steps  could 
be  taken  in  the  future  to  improve  the  situation 
and  conserve  additional  fish. 

I cannot  fully  describe  the  line  cooperation  that 
was  extended  to  us  through  Mr.  Lighgon  Os- 
borne, Commissioner  and  Mr.  John  L.  Halpin, 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  employees  we  met.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done that  would  make  our  trip  a success  and  all 
these  people  deserve  the  appreciation  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Fishermen  for  the  fine  information  and 
cooperation  that  was  extended  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  through  your 
visiting  Commissioner. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FLY  ROD 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

woods  were  as  good  still-hunters,  canoemen  and 
woodsmen  as  Hiram  Leonard,”  an  old  associate 
said  of  him,  and  added  that  men  w ere  scarce  who 
could  carry  a heavy  load  so  long  a distance  as 
he  could;  it  is  recorded  that  in  1856  he  carried  a 
quarter  of  moose  meat  weighing  135  pounds  from 
Little  Spencer  Pond  to  Lobster  Lake,  a distance 
of  seven  miles — and  he  a vegetarian!  He  was  a 
taxidermist  “and  did  excellent  work;”  a gunsmith 
who  could  make  every  part  of  a rifle  “and  few 
men  could  do  as  fine  work.”  And  the  first  fishing 
rod  be  ever  made  so  impressed  a Boston  sporting 
goods  firm  that  they  commissioned  him  to  make 
rods  for  them  and  thus  started  him  on  the  road 
to  fame. 

The  Leonards  are  an  old  American  family, 
three  brothers  having  come  from  England  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Bay  Colony.  Lewis  Leonard, 
Hiram’s  father,  was  horn  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  when  he  grew  up  he  went  to  Maine, 
then  a new  country,  to  raise  sheep.  Subsequently 
he  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  oars  and  even- 
tually came  to  specialize  in  the  production  of 
racing  sweeps,  at  which  he  was  so  proficient  that 
his  fame  spread,  first  through  this  country  and 
then  to  England.  Considering  the  remoteness  of 
America  from  the  British  Isles  in  those  days,  and 
the  then-prevalent  English  contempt  for  any- 
thing American,  this  was  a very  substantial 
achievement  and  it  indicates  that  Lewis  Leonard 
possessed  a high  degree  of  craftsmanship.  It  also 
indicates  that  Hiram  Leonard  got  from  his 
father  some  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wood 
and  of  the  design  of  a “catenary  lever.” 

Hiram  Lewis  Leonard  was  born  January  23, 
1831,  at  Sebec,  Piscataquis  County,  Maine,  but 
when  he  was  three  or  four  years  old  his  family 
moved  to  Ellenville,  New  York,  and  some  years 
later  to  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  I have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  reference  to  fishing  as 
applied  to  his  boyhood  years,  although  it  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  a man  who  was  an  accom- 
plished woodsman  in  early  manhood,  according 
to  reliable  reports,  could  have  been  raised  in  the 
heart  of  the  Catskills,  among  the  classic  trout 
streams  of  America — the  Esopus,  the  Neversink, 
the  Basherkill,  the  Rondout,  the  Schoharie — 
without  having  learned  to  love  the  thrill  of  taking 
the  native  speckled  trout  of  those  waters.  He 
was  described  as  an  expert  fisherman  by  one  of 
his  old  friends,  yet  he  said  himself  that  he  made 
his  first  fishing  rod,  for  his  own  use,  in  1871  in 


Bangor,  Maine.  I think  we  may  assume  that  he 
fished  the  waters  which  we  now  love. 

But  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  (one 
chronicler,  indeed,  states  it  was  at  the  age  of 
sixteen)  he  was  in  charge  of  the  “machinery 
department” — probably  mechanical  superin- 

tendent or  master  mechanic — of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company.  If  this  refers  to  the  present 
company  of  that  name  it  probably  was  an  im- 
portant concern  even  in  those  days,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  an  implication  that  he  was 
skilled  in  mechanical  matters,  even  as  a youngster. 

Very  little  information  is  now  available  con- 
cerning this  period  of  Hiram  Leonard’s  life,  but 
my  inquiries  disclosed  a single  fact  which  sup- 
plies the  key  to  unlock  what  otherwise  would 
continue  to  be  a mystery. 

My  interest  in  Leonard  and  the  early  history 
of  the  fly  rod  was  originally  formed  through  my 
friendship  with  Everett  Garrison  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Yr.,  a deep  student  of  rod  design  and  a top- 
flight custom  rod  maker.  In  the  course  of  his 
studies,  and  also  through  his  work  in  repairing, 


restoring  and  copying  many  early  Leonard  rods, 
he  has  minutely  investigated  them,  even  to 
steaming  some  of  them  apart  to  note  their  in- 
ternal characteristics. 

Not  once,  but  many  times,  Garry  remarked, 
"1  cannot  understand  how  Leonard  could  hit 
on  the  true  design  of  a rod  without  being  an 
engineer.  I suppose  he  used  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  but  even  so,  he  must  have  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  luck.  It  doesn’t  seem 
possible. 

“His  early  rods  are  out  of  date  now,  hut  re- 
member that  they  were  designed  for  a dill'erent 
kind  of  fishing — short  casts  on  small  brooks, 
fishing  the  wet  fly  in  constant  motion  against  the 
current.  There  was  no  need  to  shoot  line,  and 
indeed,  the  old  ring-and-keeper  guides  made  it 
impossible.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  fad  in  those 
days  to  use  a very  thin  line,  which  was  thought 
to  be  invisible  to  the  fish.  For  that  kind  of  fish- 
ing, with  that  line,  Leonard’s  design  was  abso- 
lutely right  and  couldn’t  be  improved  upon  today. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  great  American,  Hiram  Leonard,  the  rod  maker,  was  also  an  accomplished  musician,  and  expert 

gunsmith,  a civil  engineer  and  an  ardent  hunter. 
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Photo  and  catch  by  F.  W.  Fisher  of  Paradise. 
Two  14  inch  brown  trout  and  an  11  inch  brook  trout 
caught  in  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County,  on  wet 
flies  July  11. 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FLY  ROD 

(Continued from  Page  19) 

“I  wonder  if  there  wasn’t  an  engineer  in  the 
picture  somewhere  that  we  don’t  know  about.” 

As  Garry  is  himself  a civil  engineer,  and  a good 
one,  these  remarks  stuck  in  my  mind.  Imagine 
my  exultation,  then,  when  I found  among  some 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Leonard  family  a 
brief  statement  that  “he  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing.” This  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  a 
friend  in  Bangor  that  “by  profession  he  was  a 
civil  engineer.”  Here  was  clear  evidence  that 
the  Leonard  rod  designs  were  indeed  not  hit-or- 
miss,  trial-and-error  affairs,  but  were  calculated 
by  a mind  schooled  in  the  natural  sciences. 

When  Hiram  Leonard  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  that  is  to  say,  in  1850  or  1851,  he  removed 
to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  worked  as  a taxidermist 
and  gunsmith.  In  the  meager  data  on  his  life 
there  is  no  actual  statement  that  poverty  dogged 
the  family,  but  there  is  a sort  of  implication  to 
that  effect — a likely  one  when  we  recall  that  the 
United  States  was  then  a poor  country,  subject 
to  frequent  and  drastic  panics  and  depressions. 
Too,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
delicate  in  health. 

So  behind  the  brief  statement  of  his  removal  I 
seem  to  see  an  impecunious  young  man,  maybe 
out  of  employment  because  his  shops  had  shut 
down,  restless  to  visit  new  scenes  and  perhaps 
wistful  for  the  climate  and  surroundings  of 
Maine,  which  his  father  may  have  described  with 
longing  and  regret.  What  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  resolve  to  convert  a hobby  into  a busi- 
ness, capitalize  on  his  manual  skill,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a living  in  healthful  surround- 
ings? 

No  specimens  of  Leonard’s  taxidermy  are  in 
existence  that  I know  of,  but  the  old-timers 
declared  that  his  mounted  animals  were  so  life- 
like as  to  deceive  the  beholder.  As  to  gunsmith- 
ing,  I personally  believe  that  he  was  an  even 
better  gunsmith  than  a rodmaker,  for  I have 
handled  and  closely  inspected  a weapon  which 
he  made,  and  do  not  believe  that  its  workmanship 


could  be  excelled  by  Neidner,  Adolph,  Howe,  or 
any  of  our  other  topnotch  gunmakers.  It  was  a 
work  of  genius. 

He  worked  as  a gunsmith  with  Charles  V. 
Ramsdell  in  Bangor  for  several  years,  but  ap- 
parently business  was  slow,  for  he  then  decided 
to  become  a professional  hunter.  At  that  time 
Maine  was  largely  an  uninhabited  wilderness, 
there  were  no  game  laws,  deer  were  thicker  them 
flees  on  a dog,  and  hunting  venison  for  the  Boston 
market  was  a perfectly  legitimate  occupation. 

The  manner  of  his  entry  into  this  calling  is 
interesting.  At  the  time  of  Leonard’s  death  in 
1907,  an  old-timer  in  Bangor  recalled  entering 
the  woods  in  the  ’50’s  with  a party  of  eight  men 
and  a wagon  load  of  supplies,  to  spend  the  winter 
hunting  for  the  market.  As  they  were  preparing 
for  their  first  night  on  the  trail  a tall,  pale, 
quiet-spoken  mem  with  a heavy  pack  on  his  back 
came  up  to  their  fire  and  said  that  he  would  like 
to  become  a member  of  the  party.  This  was 
Hiram  Leonard,  and  the  way  in  which  he  induced 
these  strangers  to  take  him  into  their  party  is 
evidence  that  even  then  he  could  handle  men. 

“We  stayed  there  all  winter  and  shot  131  deer, 
sent  them  to  Adams  & Chapman,  Boston,  receiv- 
ing a good  price  for  them,”  the  narrator  declared. 

Part  of  the  contents  of  Leonard’s  heavy  pack, 
according  to  this  associate,  were  a kit  of  tools 
and  pieces  of  steel.  Along  the  first  of  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  froze  and  became  too  noisy  for 
hunting,  he  took  a smooth-bored  Hemenway  gun 
barrel,  rifled  it  and  made  a “double-shot”  rifle 
right  there  in  camp.  This  type  was  undoubtedly 
that  in  which  two  loads  were  put  into  one  gun- 
barrel,  with  separate  caps  and  nipples  arranged 
to  fire  them.  The  bullet  of  the  bottom  load  served 
as  the  breech  for  the  top  load.  In  some  con- 
temporary sources  he  is  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  “two  shot  from  one  barrel”  principle, 
but  I cannot  find  elsewhere  any  corroboration  of 
it,  although  he  was  certainly  capable  of  doing 
such  a thing. 

The  subject  of  Leonard’s  two-shot-from-one- 
barrel  guns  invites  a digression.  Apparently  this 
was  a favorite  style  with  him  for  Manly  Hardy 
relates  that  when  he  hunted  with  Leonard  in 
1857,  the  latter  carried  “a  three-barreled  revolv- 
ing two-shotter”  of  which  he  had  himself  made 
every  part. 

A two-barreled  over-and-under  rifle  of  the 
two-shot  type  which  he  made  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Leonard  family.  When  a catch  is 
released  the  barrels  may  be  rotated  by  hand  on 
a pivot  so  that  each  can  be  fired  in  turn.  Each 
barrel  has  two  nipples  for  percussion  caps,  one 
at  the  breech  and  the  other  a short  distance  up 
the  barrel.  The  lock  is  arranged  so  that  it  auto- 
matically fires  the  upper  and  then  the  lower 
load,  in  turn. 

Leonard  made  a shotgun  of  the  same  type  as  a 
matched,  companion  piece  to  the  rifle.  It  fell 
into  other  hands  and  at  some  undetermined  time 
later,  a man  in  the  South  wrote  to  a Bangor 
newspaper,  enclosing  a photograph  of  the  shot- 
gun, stated  it  was  marked  “H.  L.  Leonard, 
Bangor,  Me.”  and  inquired  if  any  reader  could 
throw  light  on  it. 

He  stated  that  the  shotgun  had  been  lent  to  a 
man  to  go  turkey  shooting;  he  failed  to  return, 
and  was  not  found  until  the  snow  melted  off  the 
next  spring.  He  had  been  shot,  and  from  the 
circumstances  it  was  deduced  that  he  had  fired 
at  a turkey  and,  while  continuing  to  stalk,  the 
second  load  in  the  barrel  had  been  discharged 
through  its  wadding  having  taken  fire  from  the 
first  discharge  and  smouldered  until  it  reached 
the  powder.  This  is  quite  probable;  arms  col- 
lectors declare  that  guns  of  the  two-shot  type 
which  were  quite  popular  for  a few  years  went 
out  of  use  because  of  this  defect. 


Leonard  was  a deadly  shot  and  renowned  for 
his  hunting  ability  even  among  men  who  were  all 
good  shots  and  hunters;  he  was  a splendid  woods- 
man, and  reputed  the  best  of  them  all  at  hitting 
the  trail.  Many  tales  were  told  of  his  prowess. 
In  these  years  he  encountered  Thoreau;  in  “The 
Maine  Woods”  the  writer  describes,  without 
naming,  a “slender  and  delicate-looking”  young 
man  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  some  people 
who  had  broken  through  the  ice  in  a horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  Hiram  Leonard  went 
on  an  exploring  trip  up  the  Tobique  River  in 
New  Brunswick  and  returned  immediately  to 
arrange  a hunting  trip  into  that  territory  with 
Manly  Hardy.  Leaving  Bangor  early  in  Septem- 
ber, they  went  by  canoe  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tobique  and  the  Nepisguit  “and  spent  some 
months  exploring  what  is  now  called  ‘the  newly 
discovered  hunting  grounds  of  New  Brunswick’,” 
Hardy  related  in  1907.  “It  was  on  this  trip 
that  he  did  the  first  fishing  that  he  ever  did  in 
the  Province.”  And  one  wonders  if  that  included 
any  of  the  now-famous  salmon  waters.  He  made 
at  least  one  salmon  rod  (a  tremendous  two-piece 
eighteen  footer,  in  splices)  very  early  in  his  rod- 
making  career;  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
grandson. 

The  following  year,  on  September  25,  1859, 
Hiram  Leonard  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Head  of  Bangor.  In  1860,  he  contracted 
measles,  a serious  illness  in  an  adult,  and  the 
disease,  with  ensuing  complications,  left  him  in 
delicate  health.  His  physician  prescribed  an 
outdoor  life  for  him. 

Accordingly,  Leonard  arranged  a fur-hunting 
and  -trading  expedition  into  New  Brunswick 
and  “the  wilds  of  Canada”  on  an  ambitious 
scale.  He  and  at  least  one  other  member  of  the 
party,  Samuel  Whitcomb,  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  the  party  went  in  with  oxen 
and  numerous  supplies.  They  settled  on  a 
branch  of  the  Kedgwick  River  and  remained 
there  “for  several  years.” 

The  exact  date  of  this  expedition  is  in  doubt, 
one  member  of  the  party  placing  it  “in  the  later 
years  of  the  Civil  War,”  while  Leonard’s  daughter 
puts  it  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  conflict.  The 
period  of  “several  years”  may  have  been  con- 
siderably longer  because  when  he  returned  to 
Bangor  he  commenced  taxidermal  work  in  a 
room  “above  Pol’s  store”  and  soon  afterward 
made  the  fishing  rod  which  started  him  on  the 
way  to  glory. 

Matching  up  the  various  stories  of  Leonard’s 
contemporaries  regarding  this  rod,  the  facts 
seem  to  be  that  lie  became  interested  in  a de- 
scription written  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray  of  the 
fishing  rods  made  by  Conroy  of  New  York,  de- 
clared that  he  could  make  one  as  good,  and  im- 
mediately set  to  work.  According  to  Leonard 
himself,  this  was  in  1871.  The  rod,  of  ash  and 
lancewood,  was  intended  for  his  own  use,  but 
a friend  of  the  sporting  goods  firm  of  Bradford 
& Anthony,  in  Boston,  advised  him  to  send  it  to 
them  for  inspection.  They  were  immediately 
interested,  and  when  their  salesman  came  to 
Bangor  he  looked  up  Leonard. 

They  had  been  having  trouble  in  getting  well- 
made  split  bamboo  rods,  of  the  four-strip  type, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  make  them. 
After  inspecting  samples  which  the  salesman 
showed  him,  he  replied  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  be  could,  and  he  was  in  the  rod  business. 
He  began  that  same  day,  with  his  only  tools  a 
small  vise,  a hatchet  for  splitting  the  bamboo, 
and  a rasp  and  “a  crooked  knife”  to  work  out 
the  strips.  (If  this  was  the  Ojibway  crooked 
knife,  it  was  a sort  of  one-hand,  miniature 
drawknife  or  spokeshave,  in  the  use  of  which  a 
great  deal  of  skill  may  be  employed.) 
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His  business  grew  and  he  began  to  employ 
help.  He  ceased  to  sell  his  rods  to  Bradford  & 
Anthony,  and  for  a time  marketed  them  through 
Abbey  & Imbrie  of  New  York;  characteristically, 
he  broke  off  with  the  latter  firm  because  they 
wanted  him  to  mark  his  rods  “Abbey  & Imbrie.” 
Then  the  rodmaker  demonstrated  that  the  de- 
scription of  him  as  “a  genius  but  not  a business 
man”  was  correct  by  entering,  in  1877,  into  a 
partnership  with  a Boston  man  named  Kidder, 
without  stopping  to  realize  that  the  name  of  H. 
L.  Leonard  Rod  Co.  which  he  had  broken  with 
Abbey  & Imbrie  to  retain,  thereby  became  as 
much  the  property  of  his  partner  as  of  himself. 
The  partners  continually  disagreed  and  a year 
later,  in  1878,  Kidder  sold  out  his  partnership 
interest  to  William  Mills  & Son  of  New  York. 

They  supplied  the  business  ability  and  trade 
contacts  which  Leonard  lacked  and  in  the  en- 
suing thirty  years  up  to  his  death  they  spread 
the  name  and  fame  of  him  and  his  rods  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

The  growth  of  Leonard’s  rod  business  under 
Mills’  handling  made  his  location  in  far-off 
Bangor  a matter  of  great  inconvenience  and  they 
suggested  that  he  move  his  plant  closer  to  New 
York.  Leonard  asked  them  to  suggest  a location 
and  Thomas  Mills  replied  that  he  had  a sister 
living  in  Central  Valley,  New  York,  and  it  was 
a likely  community  for  his  purpose.  Leonard 
came  down  on  a trip  of  inspection,  agreed,  and 
forthwith,  in  1881,  moved  his  plant  and  a number 
of  his  employees  to  that  location. 

Central  Valley  and  its  mile-off  neighbor, 
Highland  Mills,  constitute  a sort  of  shrine  of 
rod-making.  The  Leonard  plant  is  still  in  Central 
Valley ; Jim  Payne,  the  son  of  that  Ed  Payne 
who  was  one  of  Hiram  Leonard’s  skilled  rod- 
makers,  has  his  shop  in  Highland  Mills.  All  of  the 
old  rod-makers  except  Fred  Thomas  are  buried  in 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Highlands,  in  Highland  Mills 
— Leonard;  Payne;  Will  Edwards,  the  stormy 
petrel  who  was  “always  shifting  about,”  making 
rods  at  different  times  for  Spaulding,  Aber- 
crombie & Fitch,  Winchester  and  Bristol,  and 
starting  photograph  galleries  between-times ; 
Hiram  Hawes,  who  came  from  Honesdale  Pa., 
to  work  for  Leonard  and  married  his  daughter 
Cora;  his  brother,  Loman  Hawes;  and  Frank 
Oram,  (he  joined  up  with  Ed  Payne  after  Hiram 
Leonard’s  death)  who  died  with  Leonard’s 
gluing  secret  locked  in  his  breast,  according  to  a 
legend  which  has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact. 

Hiram  Leonard  died  at  his  home  in  Oak 
Clove,  Central  Valley,  on  the  morning  of  January 
30,  1907,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years  and 
seven  days.  His  only  daughter,  Cora  Leonard 
Hawes,  still  survives  and  also  one  grandchild, 
Merritt  Edmond  Hawes.  They  have  resided  for 
many  years  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut. 

Probably  no  man  deserves  better  the  thankful 
memory  of  sportsmen  than  the  yankee  genius 
who  invented,  perfected  and  provided  for  them 
the  rod  which  revolutionized  the  art  of  fly  fishing 
and  made  possible  the  kind  of  fly  casting  that 
is  the  basis  of  our  sport.  It  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  survive  long 
enough  to  apply  his  magnificent  talents  to  the 
problems  of  two  developments  of  later  years 
which  would  have  delighted  his  soul — the  use 
of  Tonkin  cane  instead  of  the  Calcutta  bamboo 
which  he  knew,  and  the  rise  of  dry  fly  angling. 

To  leave  the  reader  with  the  full  flavor  of 
Hiram  Leonard’s  individuality,  I have  saved 
until  the  last  a curious,  undated  and  unsigned 
fragment  of  autobiography  which  his  wife  ap- 
parently wrote  at  his  dictation,  for  the  document 
is  in  her  handwriting.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Hiram  W.  Hawes,  I am  privileged  to  re- 
produce it,  as  follows: 


“I  made  my  first  rod  in  Bangor,  Me.  Material 
used  was  ash  and  lancewood.  I made  it  for  my 
own  use,  not  intending  to  make  a business  of 
rod  manufacturing.  I,  however,  sent  it  to  Brad- 
ford & Anthony  of  Boston  who  kept  a sporting 
goods  house,  being  advised  to  do  so  by  a friend 
of  theirs. 

“Their  salesman  said,  ‘The  man  who  made  that 
rod  understood  the  business  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  split  bamboo  rods.’ 

“I  had  never  seen  one,  he  showed  me  two;  I 
examined  them;  he  asked  me  if  I could  make 
them.  Answered,  ‘Yes,  and  better  than  those.’ 

I commenced  making  them  from  that  date — 
opened  my  shop  in  two  rooms  on  Main  Street  in 
Bangor — worked  alone  at  first,  was  there  about 
a year,  then  moved  into  Strickland’s  block  on 
the  bridge,  hired  one  man  at  first.  As  business 
increased,  6 or  7. 

“Stayed  there  three  years  then  moved  to 
Dow’s  block  on  Hammond  Street.  Employed 

II  men,  1 woman.  In  1877  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  Kidder  of  Boston,  remained  with  him 
until  1878.  Then  he  sold  out  to  William  Mills  & 
Son,  New  York. 

“In  1881,  removed  from  Bangor  to  Central 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  built  factory  which  was  moved  in 
1899  to  present  site.  Am  with  Mills,  yet. 

“The  rods  I first  saw  were  in  four  strips  but 
in  splitting  up  the  bamboo  I found  where  it  was 
brunt  there  were  weak  places,  so  made  the  rods 
in  six  strips,  the  first  ever  made,  and  from  the 
very  commencement  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  for  the  Leonard  rod  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  fully  supply  it. 

“My  rods  took  the  first  prize  at  Vienna, 
London,  and  at  the  world’s  fair,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  all  contests  for  fly,  or  bait  casting,  they 
lead  the  world.” 


The  head  of  the  largest  trout  ever  caught  in  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  which  flows  through  Cum- 
berland and  York  Counties.  The  trout  weighed 
8V2  pounds  and  was  caught  by  Harry  Squibb  of 
Leidigh’s  Station  while  fishing  from  the  lawn  of  his 
own  back  yard. 


ESOX  AND  THE  THING 

( Continued  from  Page  '1) 

and  grasped  t lie  glittering  Thing.  Leaves  and 
moss  exploded  all  around  the  spot,  and  the  water 
churned.  Then  upward  and  out  of  sight,  the 
Thing  in  its  jaw,  the  fish  disappeared. 

Esox  was  not  greatly  disturbed.  There  would 
be  one  less  pickerel  to  compete  with  him  for  the 
food  in  this  bit  of  the  pond.  Perhaps  now*,  satis- 
fied with  the  kill,  the  strange  creature  on  the 
surface  would  go  away  and  leave  Esox  to  his 
feeding. 

But  again  there  came  a splash  on  the  surface, 
bigger  and  noiser  than  any  before,  and  drifting 
down  toward  Esox  came  the  smaller  pickerel. 
Its  low  er  jaw  had  a gash  in  one  side.  There  were 
bruises  on  its  sides.  Its  fins  quivered,  and  its  tail 
turned  weakly.  Its  eyes  were  set  and  glazed,  and 
its  gills  opened  to  their  full  extent  in  great  gasps 
of  distress. 

Down,  down,  down  the  small  fish  sank,  into  the 
very  moss  on  the  bottom,  which  opened  with  the 
pressure  of  its  body  and  then  gently  closed 
over  it. 

Esox  knew  the  smaller  fish  was  hurt.  He  had 
seen  others  suffer  this  fate.  But  he  knew,  too, 
that  strength  would  flow  back  into  the  body  of  the 
fish,  that  its  jaw  would  heal,  and  that  forever 
after,  like  him,  it  would  avoid  the  Thing  that 
came  glittering  down  from  above. 

The  sun  had  sunk  lower  during  this  by-play, 
and  the  urgings  that  ran  through  the  body  of 
Esox  like  an  electric  current  had  become  sharper 
and  more  compelling. 

He  must  eat  before  the  water  became  black 
wdth  night. 

Rage  and  disappointment  mingled  with  his 
hunger,  for  while  he  had  watched  near  tragedy 
befall  one  of  his  breed  the  school  of  minnow  s on 
which  he  might  have  feasted  had  disappeared 
into  the  vegetation. 

He  moved  quickly  to  another  space  of  open 
water  not  far  distant,  but  this,  too,  was  barren. 
The  arrival  of  the  creature  on  the  surface  and  the 
struggle  of  the  youthful  pickerel  had  scattered 
all  the  forage  in  this  part  of  the  pond. 

Esox  knewr  the  minnows  would  return,  when 
they  had  gotten  over  their  fright.  He  had  chosen 
this  particular  lily  bed  for  his  home  because  he 
had  discovered  long  ago  that  it  was  a favorite 
schooling  place  for  the  minnows.  He  settled 
down  into  the  weeds  to  wait. 

The  sun  no  longer  shone  dow  n.  Through  the 
lily  pads  and  weeds  he  could  see  the  light  ol  the 
sky,  tinged  now  with  the  golden  color  that  he 
had  learned  to  associate  with  the  approach  ot 
darkness. 

Soon  the  minnows  would  come  timidly  back 
to  this  cover,  for  they  feared  to  roam  the  open 
spaces  when  night  brought  marauders. 

Suddenly  the  instinct  that  had  saved  his  life 
many  times  nerved  him  to  attention.  There 
was  a slight  commotion  at  the  tar  edge  of  the 
lily  bed,  and  then  some  strange  object  that  he 
could  not  see  distinctly  slithered  across  the  pads 
and  leaves  over  his  head  and  disappeared  out  ol 
his  sight. 

No  danger  this,  Esox  decided  after  a moment. 

The  swallows  were  flocking  on  the  pond  again, 
and  one  less  adept  than  the  rest  at  the  art  ol 
skimming  just  over  the  surface  of  the  water  had 
dragged  its  light  body  over  the  pads. 

Esox  never  had  eaten  anything  from  the  world 
above  the  water.  But  this  creature  had  more  file, 
was  bigger  than  the  minnows  on  w hich  he  dined. 
It  would  be  sporting — it  might  relieve  this  ten- 
sion which  gripped  him — if  he  could  give  it  a 
chase. 

Quietly,  so  that  he  could  not  be  observed  from 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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above,  he  turned  his  body  in  the  direction  whence 
the  disturbance  had  come. 

There!  That  small  commotion  again!  In  the 
distance  as  he  looked  upward  through  the  water 
he  could  see  the  leaves  bobbing  down  on  their 
long  stems  and  the  edges  of  the  lily  pads  turn 
under. 

This  bird  was  not  flying  so  swiftly.  Perhaps, 
he  reasoned,  it  was  feasting  on  the  insects  atop 
the  pad. 

Esox  tensed  his  muscles,  made  ready  for  the 
attack. 

Now!  It  was  just  over  his  head.  He  could 
see  its  long,  rather  slender  form  through  the 
partly  transparent  leaves.  It  was  low,  seeming 
to  touch  the  pads  as  it  skimmed  along. 

With  all  his  strength  Esox  struck.  The  leaves 
parted  as  his  gaping  jaws,  gleaming  with  curved 
teeth,  met  the  shadow  head  on  and  closed  down 
with  a powerful  snap  of  his  head  muscles. 

Then  a shock  of  terror  ran  through  Esox. 

His  teeth  did  not  rip  into  this  creature  as  into 
the  body  of  a minnow.  He  could  not  dart  down 
into  the  water  with  his  prey  in  his  jaws. 

Instead,  he  was  gripped  by  the  object  which 
he  had  seized.  Something  small  and  hard  had 
run  through  his  jaw.  It  held  against  the  crazy 
contortions  into  which  he  threw  his  body. 

Esox  put  every  ounce  of  power  he  possessed 
into  his  struggle,  but  he  could  not  stem  the  force 
that  was  dragging  him  out  of  the  lily  bed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

In  a flash  he  realized  he  had  been  outsmarted. 
The  Thing  had  caught  him  again. 

At  the  side  of  the  floating  object  with  long, 
slender  arms  sticking  down  into  the  water  Esox 
began  a last  desperate  struggle  for  freedom,  but 
a mesh  closed  around  his  body,  slender  like  the 
stems  of  his  beloved  water  weeds  but  not  to  be 
so  easily  brushed  to  one  side. 

Esox  was  lifted  out  into  the  air,  and  while  he 
raked  his  gills  wide  open  in  the  first  frenzy  of 
drowning  in  the  air  he  felt  a strong  pressure 
around  his  body.  It  held  against  all  his  writhing. 

Then  suddenly  the  hard  restraint  was  removed 
from  his  jaw.  He  felt  himself  lowered  to  the 
water,  felt  its  coolness  closing  around  him  as 
the  grip  on  his  sides  relaxed. 

Too  exhausted  to  move  for  a brief  moment, 
he  sank  slowly  into  the  depths. 

Esox  could  not  hear  the  words  that  were 
spoken  above  him  as  he  disappeared  from  view. 
Had  he,  and  could  he  have  understood,  he  would 
have  heard: 

“You  can’t  catch  the  big  fellows,  Jim,  with 
a spoon  cast  into  open  water  where  they  have  a 
chance  to  look  it  over. 

“But  pickerel  are  killers,  driven  by  hunger 
and  curiosity.  Fish  the  spoon  among  the  lily 
pads  and  weeds  where  they  can’t  make  out  its 
exact  form  but  where  the  disturbance  will  at- 
tract their  attention,  and  they’ll  usually  make  a 
pass  at  it. 

“It’s  lucky  some  guy  who  kills  every  fish  he 
catches  didn’t  try  the  trick  on  that  fellow.  He 
fell  for  it  like  a ton  of  bricks.” 


INSECTS  THAT  CATCH  FISH 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

broth.  Countless  numbers  of  fish  and  small 
aquatic  creatures  are  their  unhappy  prey. 

The  Giant  Electric  Light  Bug  or  Benacus  is  ; 
the  largest  six-legged  insect  found  in  a temporate 
clime.  I have  collected  dozens  of  specimens  a 
full  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  They  be- 
long to  that  group  of  insects  that  can  truly  and 
correctly  be  called  “bugs,”  a class  which  also 
includes  the  bedbugs  and  stinkbugs.  This  big 
insect  is  as  voracious  as  Dytiscus,  disposing  of 
its  victims  quite  as  efficiently  albeit  by  a different 
method.  Instead  of  having  biting  or  chewing  > 
mouthparts,  it  is  provided  with  a sharp  and  long 
sucking  beak  with  which  it  stabs  its  prey  and 
sucks  out  the  body  fluids.  While  engaged  in  its 
ghastly  method  of  feeding  it  hangs  on  to  its 
victim  with  a pair  of  front  legs  that  remind  one 
of  ice  tongs.  They  will  readily  attack  fish,  sala- 
manders and  small  reptiles. 

I once  showed  a specimen  of  this  insect  to  a 
brother  angler  who  was  little  interested  in  insects 
exclusive  of  using  them  for  bait,  and  he  at  once 
became  almost  excited  when  telling  of  what  he 
had  observed  farther  up  stream.  He  had  actually 
seen  this  insect  seize  and  kill  a small  water  snake, 
the  reptile  biting  the  bug  repeatedly,  but  to  no 
avail  before  its  own  life  blood  had  been  sucked 
out.  It  might  be  safely  concluded  that  Benacus 
destroys  as  many  if  not  more  fish  than  the  water 
snake,  and  being  an  insect  it  goes  unnoticed. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  PAYS  DOC 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

“All  right — money’s  out.  If  I don’t  catch 
more  and  bigger  trout  than  you  do  this  after- 
noon, I’ll  get  up  at  the  next  club  meeting  and 
apologize  to  you  publicly  and  admit  dry  flies 
are  better  than  wets.  But,  if  I win,  you’ll  have 
to  do  the  same  to  me  and  say  that  wets  have  it 
all  over  dries.  Tie  that  to  your  leader  and  cast 
it.” 

“Okay — Doc — at  last  you’re  going  to  give  in. 
It’s  a bet.  Put  ’er  there!” 

The  two  friends  shook  hands  and  rose  from 
the  table.  Doc  headed  for  the  easy  chair  while 
Lieut  started  out  and  then  stopped. 

“What’s  the  idea — aren’t  you  even  going  to 
fish?” 

“Run  along,  sucker,  you’ll  need  every  minute 
to  be  in  the  running.  I’m  going  to  snooze  a while. 
There’s  no  hurry — it  won’t  take  long  to  beat 
you.”  With  which  remark  Doc  settled  deep  in 
the  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  Lieut  shook  his 
head  doubtfully  and  went  out.  For  once  he 
couldn’t  figure  out  his  side-kick’s  actions.  He 
was  either  kidding  or  out  of  his  head.  That  was 
Lieut’s  weakness.  He  had  had  things  his  own 
way  for  so  long  that  he  had  come  to  under- 
estimate his  opposition.  Battles  are  often  lost 
that  way. 

The  moment  his  friend  was  out  of  sight.  Doc 
came  to  life  with  a bang.  He  jumped  out  of  his 
chair  and  rushed  to  his  room  and  dove  into  a 
mess  of  old  fishing  tackle.  For  once  he  thanked 
his  lucky  star  that  he  had  a habit  of  saving 
every  bit  of  tackle  he  had  ever  used.  Now  it 
was  to  be  his  friend  in  need — he  hoped. 

Out  of  the  junk  box  of  old  hooks  he  at  last 
found  what  he  had  thrown  there  some  dozen 
years  ago.  It  was  a small,  rusty  hook  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire  soldered  to  it.  The  wire  was 
bent  and  broken,  the  hook  useless.  But  it  con- 
tained the  germ  of  an  idea  which  now  played 
strongly  in  Doc’s  mind. 

Out  of  his  desperation  had  come  a brilliant 
idea  and  the  memory  of  old  days  when  he  caught 
and  kept  plenty  of  big  fish.  That  was  B.  L.  (be- 
fore Lieut)  had  begun  to  dominate  his  method  of 
fishing.  Funny  what  we  will  do  for  a friend. 

But  now  all  that  was  over — this  time  Lieut 
was  going  to  hit  bottom  with  a thud.  He’d  had 
it  coming  for  many  years — with  any  kind  of 
luck  he’d  get  it  now.  Nothing  was  going  to 
stop  Doc — even  if  his  scheme  wasn’t  exactly  on 
the  up  and  up. 

Time  was  precious,  so  our  hero  set  to  work  with 
a will.  He  selected  some  size  14  fine,  dry  fly 


hooks  and  then  hunted  for  some  very  thin  wire. 

There  was  none  and  he  suddenly  became 
frantic — he  simply  had  to  have  pliable  wire  that 
was  no  heavier  than  silk  thread.  He  turned  on 
the  electric  light  in  the  closet  for  one  last  look — 
and  stood  spellbound,  gazing  at  the  light. 
There  it  was! 

He  grabbed  the  bulb,  unscrewing  it  from  the 
socket  and  then  smashed  it  in  the  wastebasket. 
The  filament  was  just  what  he  needed.  With  a 
pair  of  shears,  he  cut  it  into  small  lengths.  Then 
he  got  a tube  of  liquid  solder  and  set  to  work. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Doc  had  four  of  the  hooks 
fixed  to  his  liking.  Each  had  a piece  of  the  wire 
soldered  in  the  middle,  by  a small  drop,  part 
way  down  the  shank. 

Next  he  took  a short  length  of  4X  gut  and 
tied  it  to  the  knot  joining  the  5X  tippet  to  his 
long  leader.  On  this  inch  long  piece  he  squeezed 
a BB  lead  shot  sinker.  He  tied  one  of  the 
hooks  to  the  tippet.  He  was  now  set  to  start 
fishing. 

Locating  Lieut  on  the  stream,  Doc  sneaked 
around  and  below  him  to  a favorite  stretch  of 
water.  He  began  turning  over  rocks  until  he 
found  a live  nymph  to  his  liking.  Holding  it 
carefully,  so  that  the  back  of  the  hook  lay 
against  the  underside  of  the  immature  fly,  Doc 
bent  the  two  ends  of  the  fine  wire  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  thick  part  (thorax)  until 
they  met  below  the  hook.  These  were  twisted 
together,  fastening  the  nymph  solidly  to  the 
hook,  yet  not  hurting  it  in  any  way.  It  wiggled 
and  pawed  the  air  most  invitingly  as  it  seemed 
to  hang  by  a cobweb.  This  was  the  only  way  to 
bait  a hook  with  such  delicate  insects  and  keep 
them  alive  and  whole.  To  put  the  hook  into 
them  not  only  killed,  but  made  the  juice  run 
out  of  them,  leaving  a useless  skin  which  easily 
dropped  off  the  hook. 

With  a quick  glance  around,  to  make  sure  no 
one  was  looking.  Doc  made  his  way  slowly  and 
carefully  to  the  head  of  a run  where  deep  down 
some  rocks  broke  the  current.  Only  the  leader 
hung  from  the  rod,  with  the  bait  and  sinker 
swinging  back  and  forth.  It  was  a clever  rig — 
one  that  was  designed  to  make  trouble  for  the 
trout  but  to  keep  Doc  out  of  it.  If  the  round 
sinker  caught  between  rocks,  a jerk  on  the 
leader  would  make  the  short  piece  of  gut  slide 
out  of  the  split  shot  with  no  danger  to  the  rest 
of  the  tackle.  Another  shot  could  be  squeezed 
on  and  everything  would  be  ready  again. 

Leaning  over,  Doc  lowered  the  nymph  into 
the  stream  above  the  rocks.  As  it  sank,  he  guided 
the  sinker  until  it  pulled  the  insect  down  under 


the  stones.  A breathless  moment  passed  us  he 
let  the  leader  hang  slack. 

Doc  was  trembling  with  anticipation.  Be- 
gone days  crowded  back  into  hi'  memory,  lb- 
was  young  again — a bait  fisherman  after  his 
limit  in  days  of  plenty  and  many  thrills.  It 
was  a renewal  of  his  past  and  he  tingled  with 
the  old  sensations  of  his  youth.  He  had  found  a 
long  lost  friend.  Why  had  he  lost  him  through 
the  years?  He  knew  it  was  one  of  the  forces  of 
evolution — of  growing  into  a better  way  of  life. 
Yet  it  was  great  to  revert  for  a little  while — • 
and  for  such  a cause! 

A sudden  jerk  on  the  line  caught  Doc  unaware. 
He  was  deep  in  his  thoughts  but  it  did  not  matter. 
The  trout  had  taken  the  nymph  deep — it  had 
been  a perfectly  natural,  live  one — just  what 
the  doctor  ordered. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lieutenant  had  w'orked 
hard  over  the  best  waters  he  knew.  Not  for  a 
million  dollars  would  he  lose  that  bet.  During 
the  afternoon  his  efforts  seemed  wasted.  Not 
a trout  could  be  lured  to  the  fly,  to  be  caught, 
measured  and  released  and  a note  made  in  the 
record  book.  It  seemed  a hopeless  day  until 
evening  came.  Then  the  trout  roused  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy. 

For  an  hour  it  was  like  heaven.  The  dry  fly 
had  regained  its  magic.  And  for  one  brief 
moment  it  outdid  itself,  as  though  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  when  an  18  inch  brow  n rolled  up, 
sucked  it  in  and  then  fought  a losing  fight. 
It  was  Lieut’s  prize  for  the  year  and  he  went 
back  to  the  club  house,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
he  had  once  more  trimmed  his  old  friend. 

As  he  reached  the  steps,  he  saw  Doc  coming 
up  from  the  stream.  What  he  saw  made  him 
blink  his  eyes  and  look  again.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  Doc  was  trudging  along  as 
though  all  in — a hopeless,  dejected  droop  to 
his  shoulders.  He  appeared  a beaten  man,  worn 
out  by  fruitless  toil.  Lieut  felt  a tinge  of  pity 
for  his  old  friend,  he  took  it  so  hard. 

Then  Doc’s  creel  swung  into  view  from  behind 
his  back.  Lieut  gasped.  The  creel  hung  heavy 
and  a tremendous  tail  flopped  over  one  side. 
Lieut  had  a sudden  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach.  He  knew  disaster  was  wTalking 
toward  him. 

In  absolute  silence,  Doc  came  on.  Not  a sign 
on  his  face  of  the  turbulance  within  him.  This 
was  his  day — his  hour — and  it  surged  through 
him  with  a burning  pleasure.  Victory  was  his. 

Wordless,  he  unslung  the  creel,  opened  it  and 
poured  out  onto  the  grass,  four  tremendous 
trout — one  19  inches;  two  19 1 2 inches  and  one 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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nearly  2 feet  long!  He  fondled  them  with  his 
toe  as  he  opened  his  notebook  and  read — “Four- 
teen in  all — not  counting  those  under  12  inches — 
these  four  making  the  limit  by  weight.” 

He  picked  up  the  fish  and  trudged  into  the 
club  house  without  looking  at  Lieut.  He  knew 
the  battle  was  not  over.  His  pal  was  too  wise 
to  accept  defeat  without  one  last  struggle. 
These  fish  had  been  caught  honestly — on  live 
flies  and  nymphs  fished  wet. 

Lieut  came  in  after  him  and  planted  himself 
squarely  in  front  of  Doc.  In  a toneless  voice, 
he  asked  “Did  you  catch  those  trout  yourself, 
in  our  waters?” 

“You  bet  I did — and  how!”  grinned  Doc. 

“Yes — and  how?  That’s  just  it — our  bet  was 
for  you  to  use  only  wet  flies  and  nymphs — how 
about  it?” 

“On  my  honor,  Lieut,  that’s  exactly  what  I 
used,  and  nothing  else.  And  I fished  them  wet — - 
real  bottom  scratchers,  you  know.” 

Lieut  sighed  and  held  out  his  hand.  Then  he 
grinned.  “You’ve  had  it  coming  for  a long  time, 
Old  Man.  Congratulations.” 

Doc  answered  his  grin.  “Thanks”  was  all  he 
could  say.  His  conscience  did  bother  him  a 
little.  But  was  it  his  fault  that  Lieut  didn’t 
ask  if  the  flies  and  nymphs  were  alive? 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  hook  described  in  this 
story  was  invented  by  the  author  some  years  ago 
and  first  appeared  in  Ray  Bergman's  “Just 
Fishing ” as  Everett's  live-bait  hook.) 


A CANNY  SCOT 
Sandy:  “I  ha’  sold  ma’  barometer.” 

Jock:  “What  for?” 

Sandy:  “Got  rheumatiz  now  an’  I kin  tell  when 
’tis  going  to  rain  without  lookin’  at  a barometer.” 


Mrs.  D.  E.  Miller,  wife  of  Game  Protector  Miller 
of  Titusville,  Crawford  County  is  after  a big  one  in 
Little  Sugar  Creek  near  Cochranton. 


AMERICAN  FLY  TYPES  AND 
THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 
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hackle  ends — both  adding  to  fly  durability  and 
particularly  furthering  the  body  taper  without 
necessitating  the  use  of  a foreign  substance  to 
form  it. 

In  winding  the  hackle  sections,  first  complete 
the  rear  section,  H-l,  leaving  the  forward  hackle, 
H-2,  plenty  of  room.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
criss-cross  the  winding  between  the  wings,  and 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  such  tends  to  split  out 
the  wings,  themselves.  While  this  may  not  be 
detected  upon  completion  of  the  fly,  the  fallacy 
will  certainly  show  up  under  actual  casting. 
The  second  or  forward  hackle,  H-2,  is  wound  in 
an  opposite  direction.  It  is  to  advantage  to 
slightly  overlap  the  H-l  hackle  already  secured, 
since  this  will  produce  a remarkably  well  braced 
area  of  strong  whisks. 

(Note:  Some  very  difficult  to  make  imitations 
are  more  readily  made  by  blending  hackles  of 
two  shades  in  this  maimer.  For  instance  take 
some  of  those  smokey-brown  legged  insects. 
By  blending  a deep  ginger  and  a blue  dun 
hackle  (overlapping)  this  peculiar  cast  can  be 
duplicated  sufficiently  well). 

Making  the  tail  is  the  third  operation.  Whether 
the  fibres  of  the  woodduck  or  the  lustrous 
whisks  of  a long  hackle  be  employed,  be  certain 
that  these  are  resilient  enough  to  produce  a 
bouncing  action.  In  either  case,  tie  these  so 
that  they  are  curved  slightly  downward  over  the 
rear  of  the  shank  bend.  The  finished  fly  should 
be  supported  by  the  hackle  legs  and  tail  whisks 
only,  the  hook  entirely  clear  of  the  table  top. 
The  fly  should  land  upright  and  without  any 
audible  “tick”  of  the  hook  striking  the  table. 

The  body  of  an  artificial  fly,  with  emphasis  on 
the  dry  fly  type,  is  a problem  at  times.  Dis- 
coloration through  becoming  wet,  brittleness  of 
the  materials,  swelling  caused  by  absorption — 
all  these  make  for  disappointment  to  the  maker 
who  has  spent  hours  getting  just  that  right 
shade  of  color.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to  give  body 
materials  proper  consideration.  Try  to  limit  the 
needs  of  body  makeup,  principally  because  one 
material  alone  can  be  handled  well  in  various 
ways  to  satisfactorily  produce  the  required  ap- 
pearance. This  material  is  fur. 

Fur  is  superb.  Seal,  fox  belly,  marten  and 
mole  furs  are  of  the  finest  for  dry  fly  bodies. 
By  using  dyes,  and  mixtures  of  the  four  furs, 
dyed  or  natural,  or  in  combination,  segmented, 
plain,  sleek  or  pulpy  bodies  can  be  constructed 
which  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  case  of  segmented 
bodies,  the  fur  sometimes  surpasses  the  more 
definitely  marked  quill.  In  addition,  they  are 
water  repellent  in  a natural  sort  of  way  and  re- 
quire no  “doctoring.” 

Quill  is  a good  body  material,  but  second  to 
fur.  Peacock  tails,  either  where  the  eyed  portion 
is  found  or  where  the  darker  butt  quill  running 
the  length  of  the  stem  is  located,  provide  a 
source  of  the  best.  The  short  fibres  found  on 
the  stiff,  coarse  side  of  a goose  quill  are  excellent 
for  smaller  flies,  such  as  size  sixteen  and  fourteen. 
They  take  a dye  color  very  well  and  handle 
easily. 

When  wrapping  quill  it  is  sometimes  an 
assurance  of  prolonged  fly  life  to  turn  fine  gold 
wire  around  the  quill  already  forming  the  body, 
but  in  a counter  direction.  This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  opinion,  yes,  but  if  used  sparingly,  the 
gold  does  enhance  the  fly  in  addition  to  strength- 
ening the  quill  wrapping. 

The  whip  finish  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
“Two-bit”  bugs.  Every  fly  made  should  be 
finished  with  this  knot.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


SUSQUEHANNA  SALMON 
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his  reward,  the  manufacturers  turned  them  out 
under  the  name  of  Susquehanna  spinners. 
Today  they  are  listed  thus  in  catalogues.  A 
bump  was  then  put  on  them  and  they  were 
called  June-Bug  spinners.  The  old  “salmon” 
fishermen  declared  that  this  was  an  improve- 
ment. 

A lamprey  eel  was  usually  attached  behind 
the  spinner  but  sometimes  night  crawlers, 
lizards,  and  minnows  were  employed.  Every 
“salmon”  fisherman  had  his  pet  rig,  usually  an 
exacting  homemade  affair  with  hooks  in  tandem 
attached  by  cat  gut. 

After  the  dams  prevented  the  egress  of 
“lampers”  on  some  of  our  streams,  and  they 
could  no  longer  be  dug  in  the  sand,  strips  of 
rawhide  were  used  as  their  imitation.  Night 
crawlers  worked  well  but  they  were  more  perish- 
able than  lampreys. 

Early  in  the  summer  when  the  river  is  hot, 
but  still  high,  fishing  was  poor.  But  when  the 
combination  of  low  water  and  cold  nights  existed 
it  was  at  its  best. 

Practically  every  section  had  a water  mark. 
When  this  spot  was  above  the  surface,  the  river 
was  so  low  that  the  “salmon”  were  concentrated 
among  the  ledges  in  the  deepest  holes.  Until 
the  water  reached  this  low  stage  they  were 
scattered  about  too  much  and  the  result  was 
they  were  too  hard  to  locate. 

The  ideal  trolling  rod  is  not  a bobtail  bait 
casting  rod  nor  is  it  a long  whippy  fly  rod;  it 
is  something  in  between  the  two.  The  famous, 
old  rod  makers,  among  them  George  Boyd  of 
Harrisburg,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  made 
sturdy  seven  and  eight  foot  split  bamboo  rods 
with  the  reel  seats  above  the  handles.  They  were 
perfect  for  trolling. 

The  two  main  things  in  “salmon”  fishing  are; 
knowledge  of  the  holes  and  ledges  and  a very 
deep  running  lure.  Naturally  a deep  running 
lure  causes  plenty  of  trouble,  frequently  fouling 
on  the  bottom.  This  necessitates  a good  sturdy 
line  which  will  not  deteriorate  rapidly  and  that 
will  not  break  readily  when  the  lure  is  fouled. 
The  old  favorite  was  the  greatest  seller  of  all 
time,  the  hard  braid  Invincible.  A 36  lb.  line 
would  be  good  for  several  years  of  hard  service. 

Wall-eyes  gang  up  in  schools  and  lie  in  the 
depths  around  ledges.  Sometimes  a fisherman 
would  locate  a good  wall-eye  at  a ledge  by  seeing 
the  head  of  the  fish  sticking  out  from  under  a 
rock.  Sometimes  he  would  see  a school  of  big 
ones  and  work  on  them  for  weeks  on  end.  Ob- 
servation helped  plenty  but  the  greatest  asset 
was  knowledge  of  the  bottom  and  the  spots 
frequented  by  these  fish  year  after  year. 

One  elderly  man  told  me  about  his  hot  spot. 
There  was  a large  flat  rock  in  ten  feet  of  water 
between  two  ledges.  The  rock  was  hollow  under- 
neath on  all  sides  but  this  hollow  space  extended 
only  about  a foot  above  the  bottom.  Every  time 
he  could  swing  his  spoon  under  an  edge  of  this, 
a strike  was  forthcoming.  Sometimes  he  would 
fish  for  hours  around  the  “table  rock”  but  would 
only  be  successful  in  getting  the  swing  of  the 
lure  just  right  on  several  occasions.  The  result 
was  strikes.  When  the  water  was  too  cloudy 
to  see  the  bottom  he  used  land  marks  on  both 
sides  of  the  mile  wide  river.  He  caught  one  fish 
from  under  his  flat  rock  which  tipped  the  scales 
to  nine  pounds.  He  figured  there  were  always  at 
least  a dozen  “salmon”  located  there  no  matter 
how  many  were  caught  from  the  spot. 

All  old  “salmon”  fishermen  will  tell  you, 
“if  you  don’t  catch  bottom  a lot,  you’re  not 
fishing  right.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  put  on  more 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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lead  if  you  are  not  hooking  up.  You  must  get 
down  there  to  catch  them.”  Up  and  down  the 
Susquehanna,  Juniata,  and  Delaware  tons  of 
lead,  spoons,  and  hooks  were  lost  when  lines  had 
to  be  broken,  but  that  was  all  part  of  the  game. 

Stories  were  frequent  about  big  ones  that  were 
hooked  but  could  not  be  lifted  from  the  bottom. 
It  is  amazing  how  these  fish  can  hang  down  in 
the  depths  even  though  they  do  not  possess 
speed  and  do  not  cover  much  ground.  Slow, 
deliberate  power  is  their  strong  suit. 

As  soon  as  they  are  forced  from  their  element : 
the  ledges,  logs,  and  boulders — the  angler  ex- 
periences little  trouble.  But  early  in  the  fight  as 
they  move  from  rock  to  rock  they  just  cannot  be 
hoisted  around.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  they  edge  up  against  the  stones  and 
even  stick  their  heads  under  them.  In  order  to 
get  some  of  those  stubborn  fish  “off  the  bottom” 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  angler  to  lift  the 
river  bed. 

Between  Steelton  and  Marsh  Run  on  the 
Susquehanna  is  a deep  ledge  stretch.  On  the 
West  bank  of  the  river  beside  the  railroad  is  an 
imposing  bluff  upon  which  ospreys  perch.  This 
section  of  the  river  is  known  as  Hawk  Rock, 
named  after  the  prominent  land  mark.  Below 
Hawk  Rock  is  a bay  called  the  Sardine  Hole, 
where  they  used  to  net  shad  before  the  dams 
stopped  the  migration. 

This  area  produced  some  of  the  finest  wall- 
eyes ever  caught  anywhere.  Different  fish 
weighing  between  8 and  12  pounds  rewarded 
persistent  trollers  back  in  the  old  days.  The 
granddaddy  of  them  all  though  was  a 17 
pounder  which  was  preserved  for  posterity  by 
mounting.  This  was  probably  the  world  record 
wall-eye  up  until  a few  years  ago. 

Little  by  little  the  salmon  decreased  in  num- 
bers. Some  of  the  old  fishermen  crossed  the 
Great  Divide.  The  activity  of  others  slowly  de- 
creased. The  supply  of  fish  was  so  limited  that 
the  anglers  of  the  coming  generation  turned  to 
other  fields  to  conquer.  Trolling  for  “salmon” 
was  on  the  wane. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  probably  some  com- 
bination of  reasons,  this  native  fish  is  staging  a 
great  comeback.  The  supply  in  the  Susquehanna, 
Juniata,  and  Delaware  watersheds  is  again 
great  enough  to  merit  the  serious  attention  of 
anglers.  Interest  in  trolling  has  been  rejuvenated. 
Frequently  late  in  the  summer  and  throughout 
the  fall  anxious  and  alert  fishermen  can  be 
seen  slowly  working  their  boats  back  and 
forth  over  the  ledges  of  the  deep  stretches.  As 
evening  approaches  they  concentrate  on  the 
head  of  the  deep  water  where  the  riffles  level 
out.  Once  again  their  efforts  are  being  rewarded 
by  attention  and  action  from  gelatin  eyed  bull- 
dogs. 

But  the  “salmon”  fishermen  are  breaking  an 
old  tradition.  The  tendency  is  to  forsake  the 
old  faithful  June-Bug  spinner.  An  intruder  is 
gradually  gaining  favor  and  taking  its  place, 
and  strange  to  say,  it  is  a floating  plug.  Naturally 
there  is  a practical  reason  for  this. 

The  plug  is  fished  two  or  three  feet  behind 
the  lead  sinkers.  Its  buoyance  makes  it  trail  be- 
hind and  above  the  sinkers.  The  sinkers  are 
deep  enough  to  ride  near  the  bottom,  often 
scraping  it.  In  this  position  the  plug  rarely 
snags,  and  the  long  rounded  sinkers  cannot  fre- 
quently foul. 

Some  fishermen  attach  this  weight  to  the  troll- 
ing line  with  a ten  inch  piece  of  line  weaker  in 
test  than  the  trolling  line.  If  the  lead  catches 
in  a ledge  or  branch,  the  weaker  line  breaks  and, 
as  a result,  the  trolling  line  and  the  floating  plug 
are  still  safe  and  sound. 

“Salmon”  like  the  bright  lures  best  and  the 
brightest  of  all  are:  the  red  and  white  combina- 


tion, yellow,  and  believe  it  or  not,  black.  Float- 
ing River  Runts,  Jack  Jrs.,  Flat  Fish,  and  Babe- 
Orenos  are  good  trolling  floaters. 

One  old  water  dog  of  our  acquaintance  is  a 
one-lure-fisherman  now.  His  pet  is  the  floating 
River  Runt  Spook  in  the  black  finish  with  the 
white  stripes.  It  really  shows  up,  and  it  is 
particularly  effective  when  the  water  is  murky. 

Plugs,  like  all  fishing  tackle,  are  fast  becoming 
scarce  articles,  but  there  are  still  some  around. 
It  is  more  serious  today  to  lose  a lure  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Some  are  irreplaceable.  To 
further  guard  against  such  catastrophies  some 
of  the  fellows  are  equiping  their  plugs  with 
double  hooks,  hook  points  up.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment satisfactorily  hooks  and  holds  the  fish. 
They  will  bump  along  considerably  before  catch- 
ing the  bottom,  and  usually  they  can  be  jiggled 
free  of  a snag. 

Wall-eyes  are  a strange  and  mysterious  fish. 
The  culturists  cannot  propagate  them.  After 
the  eggs  hatch  out  in  the  hatcheries  the  little 
fellows  must  be  stocked  immediately.  They 
are  very  tiny  and  hard  to  see  in  the  cans.  One 
time  when  a group  of  our  Club  representatives 
were  stocking  some,  one  man  looked  into  the 
can  and  in  bewilderment  he  asked,  “what  are  we 
doing,  stocking  water?” 

They  spawn  shortly  after  the  ice  goes  out, 
and  they  are  most  prolific.  The  rate  of  growth 
is  rapid.  It  is  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  may  attain  a length  of  over  a foot. 

Just  why  these  fish  are  staging  such  a remark- 


able comeback  is  a matter  of  conjecture,  but 
the  fact  remains  they  are  corning  back  strong. 
This  is  a condition  which  is  most  gratify  mg  to 
many  of  us. 

Nothing  is  obtained  without  a lot  of  trouble, 
except  a lot  of  trouble. 


“Mike  ’ Schieb  of  Kearsarge,  took  three  "mus- 
kies”  from  Beef  Creek  in  one  week.  The  largest 
weighed  seven  pounds. 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Harrisburg  Evening  News. 

A stone- cat  accounted  for  this  fine  wall- eye  in  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg.  The  lucky  fisherman 
was  Roy  Honser,  Harrisburg.  He  and  his  grandson,  Jimmy  Forry,  display  the  big  fellow.  Jimmy  says, 

“in  another  year  or  two  I’m  going  along  too.” 
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THE  FLY  ROD  FOR  BASS,  By  Bob  McCafferty 

Illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  Left  Hand  Pull 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 

straightened  out  on  the  back  cast.  The  rod  is 
perpendicular  or  if  you  are  like  most  of  us  it  is 
past  the  perpendicular  at  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  one  o’clock.  During  this  function, 
the  left  or  line-carrying  hand  should  be  raised 
up  and  across  the  face  to  a point  a few  inches 
from  the  right  temple.  At  this  instant  and 
preparatory  to  the  start  of  the  forward  cast  with 
the  rod,  pull  the  line  sharply  with  the  line  hand 
causing  the  line  to  begin  its  forward  motion. 
This  action  and  that  of  the  forward  cast  of  the 
rod  must  be  synchronized  to  avoid  loss  of  the 
energy  thus  developed.  In  other  words,  the  rod 
must  be  brought  into  action  immediately  before 
the  hand  pull  is  stopped.  This  combination  of 
actions  will  give  you  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  most  stubborn  of  wind  resisting  lures  through 
the  air. 

What  actually  occurs  is  very  evident  in  the 
illustrations.  The  pull  starts  the  line  on  its  for- 
ward motion  and  keeps  the  fly  rod  bent  to  its 
maximum  point.  Just  before  the  left  hand  tug 
is  stopped,  the  usual  forward  cast  with  the  rod 
is  made.  As  the  rod  is  bent  to  its  maximum 
point,  a tremendous  amount  of  energy  is  imparted 
to  a line  which  is  already  well  started  on  its  for- 
ward motion. 

In  tournament  work,  the  introduction  of  this 
feature  added  many  feet  to  the  distance  fly 
casting  records. 

Modified  slightly  for  use  in  actual  fishing, 
it  is  easily  learned.  It  is  purely  a case  of  syn- 
chronization and  if,  after  studying  the  draw- 
ings the  first  few  attempts  are  not  successful, 
keep  trying.  I know  of  no  other  recent  addition 
to  casting  technique  which  increases  fishing 
pleasure  so  much. 

Enough  now  on  equipment  and  casting.  Let’s 
fish.  There  are  two  outstanding  things  come  to 
mind  when  my  thoughts  stray  to  fly  rod  fishing 
for  bass.  One  is  the  number  of  fish  that  have 
been  attracted  to  a lure  which  splashed  or  fell 
carelessly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
other  extreme,  those  that  were  frightened  by 
this  same  occurrence.  Being  primarily  a trout 
fisherman  it  has  always  been  my  custom  to 
present  bass  lures  as  daintily  as  possible.  How- 
ever, several  experiences  have  taught  me  the 
value  of  an  occassional  careless  presentation  of 
a lure.  Strangely  enough,  this  has  happened  on 
low  and  sparkling  clear  bass  streams.  Another 
odd  thing  is  that  fish  thus  attracted  nearly  all 
have  taken  without  hesitation  and  have  been 
solidly  hooked.  Of  course,  many  trout  fishermen 
have  experienced  the  thrill  of  dropping  a dry 
fly  immediately  in  back  of  a surface  feeding  fish 
and  have  that  fish  turn  and  take  the  fly  quickly. 
Because  of  the  weight  of  bass  flies  and  lures,  the 
presentation  is  usually  not  as  dainty  as  that  of  a 
trout  fly  but  in  some  rare  instances,  this  is  a 
valuable  feature. 

During  a period  of  low,  clear  water  on  Pine 
Creek  I noticed  a bass  feeding  near  the  shore. 
Following  my  customary  method  I cast  my 
spinner  and  bucktail  combination  upstream 
from  the  fish  and  took  advantage  of  the  current 
to  get  the  lure  close  to  the  fish  before  I began  the 
retrieve.  The  only  result  was  a frightened  fish. 

Fishing  hadn’t  been  too  successful  thus  far  so 
I watched  this  fish’s  actions  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  It  wasn’t  long  until  he  swam  cautiously 
back  to  the  same  section  and  cruised  slowly 
around  near  shore  again.  This  time,  instead  of 
casting  ahead  of  him,  I waited  until  he  was 
quartering  away  from  me  and  then  I dropped 
the  lure  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  to  the  rear 
of  him.  He  turned  and  struck  so  viciously  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  miss  the  strike. 
Since  that,  I have  successfully  used  this  trick  on 
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other  fish.  But  the  careless  cast  works  also  with 
floating  lures.  A commotion  seems  to  create  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  to  a bass,  at  times. 
A common  error  is  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary 
always,  but  take  these  experiences  for  example. 
A common  method  of  fishing  floating  bugs  for 
bass  is  to  cast  the  lure  and  use  a swimming  or 
struggling  motion  for  the  retrieve.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  better  to  pause  before  beginning  the 
retrieve  and  the  actions  imparted  should  be  few 
and  very  slight  while  at  other  times  the  opposite 
is  more  effective. 


Bass  bugs  with  small  round  faces  can  be  easily 
lifted  from  the  water  for  the  back  cast. 

The  dullest  manner  of  using  a floating  bass 
bug,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  was  introduced  to 
me  on  a pond  in  which  we  were  fishing  for  large- 
mouths  from  a kayak.  Two  of  us  were  fishing, 
taking  turns,  and  after  two  hours  of  constant 
casting  without  a single  rise  I let  the  bug  lie  on 
the  water  motionless  while  resting  my  arm  and 
watching  other  parts  of  the  pond’s  surface  for 
rising  fish.  A sudden  commotion  and  splash  in 
back  of  me  caused  me  to  turn  in  time  to  see  that 
I missed  a nice  fish. 

We  immediately  went  into  action  and  fished 
our  bugs  as  we  had  been,  casting  and  retrieving 
with  a swimming  motion.  The  results  were  nil. 
Then  I decided  to  try  the  motionless  method 
again.  Casting  near  the  spot  where  the  first 
rise  occurred,  I let  the  bug  lie  motionless  for 
about  45  seconds,  then  the  bass  took  it  with  all 
the  viciousness  that  ever  accompanies  a rise  to 
a moving  lure.  A very  uninteresting  method 
but  it  does  take  those  occasional  fish. 

As  in  dry  fly  fishing  for  trout,  the  floating 
bass  bug  is  about  the  most  interesting  method  of 
taking  bass  on  the  fly  rod,  but,  just  as  in  trout 
fishing,  the  surface  lure  is  not  always  effective. 
The  fact  that  a fish  breaks  water  occasionally 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  surface 
feeding.  This  is  true  of  both  bass  and  trout. 
Therefore,  an  assortment  of  spinners  and  buck- 
tails,  streamers  and  fly  rod  plugs  are  a necessity 
to  the  angler.  When  a fish  does  not  readily  take 
a surface  bug,  try  the  under-surface  lures. 

Regardless  of  the  type  lures  you  are  using, 
vary  your  retrieve  from  time  to  time.  In  lifting 
the  fly  rod  plugs  and  spinners  from  the  water 
bring  them  to  the  surface  first  and  as  they  break 
the  surface,  lift  upward  firmly,  not  with  a jerk. 
This  will  prevent  sets  or  broken  rods.  In  float- 
ing lures,  get  both  the  popper  and  non-popper 
types.  There  are  always  days  when  a noisy 
popper  lure  will  attract  fish  to  the  surface  when 
a non-popper  of  the  same  construction,  shape 
and  color  will  not  work,  and  vice  versa.  Bass  do 
get  moody.  Sometimes  they  can  be  induced  to 
strike  by  making  them  angry  while  at  other 
periods  one  must  appeal  to  their  appetites. 


Fly  fishing  with  a fly  and  spinner  in  the  Conodo- 
guinet  near  Willow  Mill  produced  this  wonderful 
4%  pound  small- mouth  bass  for  John  Turner, 
Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  1.  Had  the  fish  been  taken 
in  late  October  instead  of  early  August  it  probably 
would  have  topped  the  five  pound  mark. 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  Harrisburg  Evening  News. 
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Every  year  Marty  Myers  of  Williams  Grove  has  great  sport  with  the  suckers  in  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek.  Marty  is  one  of  the  fortunate  fellows  whose  fishing  is  not  affected  by  the  gas  and  rubber  situation. 
Most  of  his  fishing  is  done  right  at  his  doorstep. 


YNTHETIC  RUBBER  FROM  SUL- 
PHITE PAPER  MILL  WASTES 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

ublic  in  greatly  reducing  the  pollution  from 
llphite  paper  mills. 

SWEDES  SUCCESSFUL 
Mr.  Underwood  stated  that  while  the  capacity 
f the  one  plant  proposed  would  be  only  2,500,000 
dlons  of  alcohol  per  annum,  that  the  combined 
otentiai  capacity  of  the  sulphite  paper  mills  in 
/ashington  and  Oregon  would  be  not  less  than 

5.000. 000  gallons  of  alcohol  per  year.  He  further 
dvised  the  Senators  that  the  alcohol  production 
rocess  proposed  was  not  an  experimental  one, 
ut  on  the  contrary  was  a tried  and  proven  proc- 
ss that  had  been  used  successfully  in  Sweden 
>r  several  years  and  that  in  Sweden  today 

2.000. 000  gallons  of  alcohol  per  year  were  being 
roduced  from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  and  that 
lis  alcohol  was  being  used  by  the  Swedes  in 
Icoholic  beverages  and  in  gasoline  to  increase 
le  octane  rating  of  the  latter. 

Another  pertinent  statement  of  Mr.  Under- 
ood’s was  that  in  normal  times  the  competition 
i the  pulp  business  comes  from  these  Scandina- 
ian  countries  and  that  they  have  a very  decided 
ivantage  over  American  pulp  and  paper  mills 
; cause  of  the  recovering  of  alcohol,  sulphur  and 
her  by-products  from  their  waste  sulphite  liquor, 
om  which  they  make  a profit  and  thereby  reduce 
eir  pulp  and  paper  costs. 

BOARD  REFUSAL 

The  reply  of  the  War  Production  Board  was  a 
sfusal  on  the  ground  that  critical  materials  such 
5 steel,  would  be  required  for  the  construction 
? such  treatment  plants,  and  the  expectation 
iat  existing  plants  and  those  authorized  for 
le  production  of  rubber  from  grain  and  petro- 
um  products,  would  meet  all  demands. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  intricacies  of 
le  problem  confronting  the  War  Production 


Board  in  the  production  of  alcohol  as  a base  for 
synthetic  rubber.  We  do  contend,  however, 
that  if  alcohol  can  be  made  from  sulphite  paper 
mill  wastes,  now  causing  a serious  loss  to  the 
nation  in  fish,  oysters  and  aquatic  life,  and  that 
this  alcohol  can  be  produced  at  about  one-half 
the  present  market  price,  that  this  matter  de- 
serves a most  thorough  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration from  the  War  Production  Board.  It 
is  a golden  opportunity  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and  one  of  those  birds  will  be  of  lasting 
value  to.  the  nation  long  after  the  synthetic 
rubber  emergency  is  over. 

Considering  the  nation’s  need  for  additional 
fish  and  oyster  supplies  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, and  the  tremendous  destruction  of  these 
aquatic  resources  by  the  discharge  of  untreated 
paper  mill  wastes,  it  would  certainly  seem  sound 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  War  Production 
Board  to  favor  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
sulphite  paper  mill  wastes  rather  than  from  such 
a critical  material  as  petroleum. 

From  the  record,  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  from  sulphite  paper  mill  wastes  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  economical  process,  and  the 
nation  would  receive  as  a cost-free  extra  dividend 
from  such  process  the  restoration  of  vast  and 
valuable  aquatic  areas,  now  rendered  worthless 
by  paper  mill  pollution.  We,  as  well  as  the 
Senators  of  the  Committee,  are  unconvinced 
that  the  action  of  the  War  Production  Board 
was  a wise  one  when  all  things  are  considered. 

— Courtesy  of  Outdoor  America,  Official  Publica- 
ion  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 


That  bottomless  lake  surrounded  by  near- 
sighted friends — Adversity. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT 

Salesman:  “You  make  only  a small  deposit, 
and  then  you  don’t  make  another  payment  for 
six  months.” 

Lady  of  the  House:  “Who  told  you  about  us?” 


INSECTS  THAT  CATCH  FISH 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 


So,  here  is  another  marauder  that  you  can  add 
to  your  list  of  fish  destroyers. 

The  dark-colored  aquatic  nymphs  of  the 
Dragonflies  or  “Snakefeeders”  are  also  formidable 
enemies  of  small  fish;  their  insatiable  appetities 
requiring  numerous  newly  hatched  fish  to  satisfy. 
This  however,  does  not  indicate  that  they  con- 
fine their  depredations  only  to  newly  hatched 
fish.  Indeed,  I have  seen  it  dispose  of  minnows 
fully  two  inches  in  length;  this  being  remarkable 
when  you  consider  that  the  creature  is  only 
somewhat  over  an  inch  and  a half  long.  While 
in  the  nymph  stage  they  are  entirely  aquatic, 
propelling  the  slightly  elongated  body  through 
the  water  by  means  of  anal  water  jets,  the  water 
ejected  under  pressure  furnishing  the  motive 
power.  The  mouth  of  this  insect  is  armed  with 
a pair  of  hooks  which  it  can  extend  to  seize  upon 
any  prey  within  reach.  This  it  accomplishes  by 
unfolding  a masklike  covering  which  hides  its 
face  except  when  in  action.  The  shieldlike  mask, 
reaching  well  down  under  the  breast  gives  the 
creature  an  expression  both  mysterious  and 
terrible.  On  its  back  it  carries  rigidly  folded  and 
encased  wings  that  are  obviously  useless.  Is 
there  an  angler  who  does  not  know  the  shimmer- 
ing and  dashing  adult  form,  with  its  great  jewel- 
like eyes  and  iridescent  wings  and  long,  slender 
abdomen? 

Unlike  the  larva  (nymph),  the  adult  does  not 
prey  upon  fish  but  confines  itself  to  a diet  of 
mosquitoes,  gnats  and  other  obnoxious  insects, 
daily  consuming  hundreds  of  them.  These  it 
catches  while  on  the  wing,  grasping  them  with 
its  legs  and  then  winging  off  to  some  convenient 
grass  blade  to  eat  them. 

* * * 


Other  common  native  insects  that  catch  fish 
include  the  Backswimmers  and  Water  Boatman. 
The  former  are  unusually  abundant  and  have 
remarkable  adaptations  of  body  and  legs  for 
swimming  upside  down.  Their  backs  are  bluish- 
gray  in  color  so  as  to  make  them  practically 
indistinguishable  to  any  large  fish  that  may  be 
located  below  them.  The  Boatmen  are  so  named 
because  of  the  long  oar-like  swimming  legs.  They 
are  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Giant  Electric 
Light  Bug,  even  to  possessing  the  sucking  beak. 
Both  the  Backswimmers  and  Boatman  are  cap- 
able of  inflicting  a severe  stab  when  handled  too 
carelessly.  Once,  while  carrying  a number  of 
them  in  my  closed  hand  to  my  collecting  bucket, 
I suddenly  felt  a sharp  pain  like  a pin  prick  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  it  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  release  them. 


While  on  your  fishing  jaunts  look  for  these 
curious  aquatic  denizens,  and  if  you  find  them  in 
numbers  to  warrant  reduction  don’t  hesitate  to 
destroy  them.  In  the  swift  water  of  trout  streams 
they  are  of  minor  importance,  occurring  only  in 
the  back  waters  and  more  quiet  portions  of  the 
stream.  Along  the  margins  of  weed  beds  in  ponds 
and  lakes,  I have  seen  them  in  such  numbers  as 
to  easily  catch  several  of  them  with  one  scoop 
of  the  landing  net.  It  is  in  the  latter  places  that 
they  raise  havoc  with  the  small  fish  who  seek 
those  selfsame  weeds  for  the  minute  food  or- 
ganisms found  there,  as  well  as  for  protection 
from  larger  fishes. 


WOULDN’T  SERVE 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  “I  want  a pound  of  wax, 
please.” 

Clerk:  “Sealing  wax?” 

S.  Y.  T.,  sharply:  “Oh,  no!  That  wouldn’t  do 
at  all.  We’re  having  a dance,  and  I want  to  wax 
the  floor,  not  the  ceiling.” 
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Slowly  his  arm  stole  around  her  waist.  He 
w£is  only  a clerk,  and  she  had  seemed  so  young, 
so  pure,  that  her  very  goodness  frightened  him. 
It  had  taken  about  an  hour  before  he  had  dared 
to  sit  beside  her.  She  was  not  a product  of  the 
artificial  city,  and  about  her  was  a wholesome 
dEiintiness  that  he  feared  to  touch.  One  kiss  from 
her  and  he  would  have  been  in  heaven.  But  no, 
surely  she  would  not,  she  was  a good  girl. 

FinEdly  he  ventured,  “Alice,  for  one  kiss  I’d 
buy  you  the  world.” 

“Oh,  hell!”  she  replied,  “I  used  to  do  that 
for  apples  on  the  farm.” 


Keep  down  the  size  when  buying  wire  traces 
and  swivels  for  use  with  casting  lures.  The 
smaller  this  terminal  tackle  is,  the  better  ac- 
tion the  lure  will  have.  Heavy  traces  and  swivels, 
besides,  throw  the  lures  out  of  proper  balance 
because  of  the  weight  they  add  to  its  head. 


Big  bushy  dry  flies,  brown  or  gray  hackles 
for  example,  are  good  bass  lures  at  evening, 
when  the  bronze-backs  are  surface  feeding  on 
large  insects.  Simply  fish  the  fly  dry,  as  in  trout 
angling. 


AMERICAN  FLY  TYPES 

(Continued  from  l ‘aye  24) 
with  the  procedure,  I should  lx-  glad  to  send  >ou 
a photostat  copy  of  how  this  is  done. 

Experimenting  is  enjoyable  and  n holesome. 
And  when  it  comes  to  angling,  why,  gosh  . . . 
the  field  is  still  untouched,  what  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Vngler,  libraries  and  our  own 
natural  abilities  in  full  swing.  There  may  come 
a day-  when  fly-tyers  w ill  belong  to  a society  of 
research  crack  pots,  at  which  time  we  may  \erv 
likely  wear  white  surgeon  smocks,  talk  in 
Latin  terms,  possess  that  far  away  look  and 


Young  Housewife:  Are  you  sure  this  cleaner 
that  you  are  selling  will  really  take  out  the  dirt? 

Agent:  Will  it?  Say,  lady,  yesterday  I rubbed 
some  of  it  on  a copy  of  Scandalous  Stories  and 
when  I got  through  I had  the  Sunday  School 
Gazette! 

Weedy  spots  alSng  the  shore  lines  of  creeks 
and  rivers  are  good  spots  to  fish,  for  bass  and 
pickerel  lie  there  in  wait  for  insects  that  may 
drop  off  the  vegetation.  In  fact,  weedy  places 
are  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  feeding 
grounds  of  all  game  fishes. 

further  seem  to  be  heading  for  that  something 
or  other  we’ve  been  trying  to  reach  for  so  long 
a time.  Anyhow,  it’s  fun  no  end.  and  worth  all 
the  time  you  can  give  it. 

Generosity  is  more  charitable  than  wealth. 

OFFICIAL  WORLD'S  FISHING 

Fresh -Water  Fish  (Caught  with  Rod  and 

SPECIES  WEIGHT  LENGTH  WHERE  CAUGHT 

Black  Belss 

(Large  Mouth)  22)4  lbs.  33 Lake  McRae,  Ga. 

RECORDS 

Reel) 

DATE  BY 

June  2,  1932  George  Perry 

Black  Bass 

(Small-Mouth) 

14 

lbs. 

28"  . 

Oakland,  Fla. 

Feb.  9.  1932 

Walter  Harden 

Carp 

42 

lbs. 

42" 

Rappahannock  River,  Fla. 

May,  1930 

Robt.  W.  Harris 

62 

lbs., 

Muskellunge 

8 

OZ. 

59" 

Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

June  28,  1940 

Percy  Haver 

3 

lbs. 

Perch 

15 

oz. 

16" 

Lk.  Sebastic’k,  Newport,  Maine 

Aug.  7.  1920 

Edward  Tliode 

4 

lbs. 

Perch  (Yellow) 

3 Yi  oz.,  est. 

16" 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

May,  1865 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbot 

10 

lbs. 

Pickerel 

10 

OZ. 

36" 

MacGregor  Lake,  Quebec 

Sept.  2,  1935 

G.  Scattergood 

45 

lbs. 

Pike  (Northern) 

12 

oz. 

Basswood  Lake,  Minn. 

May,  1929 

John  V.  Schanken 

Pike  (Walleyed) 

18 

lbs 

35" 

High  Lake.  Wis. 

Sept.  26,  1933 

A.  M.  Brothers 

Salmon  (Atlantic) 

79.2  lbs. 

Tanaely,  Norway 

1928 

Henrik  Henrikson 

Salmon  (Chinook) 

83 

lbs. 

Umpqua  River,  Oregon 

1910 

R.  R.  Steel 

Salmon  (Landlocked) 

22  34  lbs. 

36" 

Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

Aug.  1.  1907 

Edward  Blakeley 

Trout  (Brook) 

14)4  lbs. 

Nipigon  River,  Ont.,  Can. 

July,  1936 

Dr.  \\  . J . Cook 

Trout  (Brown) 

39  )4  lbs. 

Loch  Awe,  Scotland 

1866 

W.  Muir 

Trout  (Cut-throat) 

41 

lbs. 

39" 

Pyramid  Lake,  Nixon,  Nev. 

Dec.  1925 

John  Skimmerhorn 

Trout  (Lake) 

48 

lbs. 

46  34" 

Pytonga  Lake,  Quebec 

Sept.  24,  1933 

Capt.  E.  W.  Bennett 

Trout  (Bainbow) 

26)4  lbs. 

42" 

Skycomish  River,  Wash. 

July,  1914 

A.  A.  Cass 

Trout  (Steelhead) 

22 

lbs. 

39" 

E.  Lake,  Bend.  Ore. 

June,  1920 

Homer  Marsh 
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MANY  ATTEND  FIELD  DAY 

The  annual  Silver  Lake  Rod  & Gun  Club  field 
lay  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred  persons. 
It  was  held  on  the  club’s  grounds  near  Laurel 
Lake.  John  H.  Price,  of  Scranton,  won  the 
championship  cup  in  the  trap  shoot  for  the 
second  year. 

Competition  in  the  dog  bench  show  was  keen, 
n the  neighborhood  of  a hundred  dogs  being 
entered,  some  coming  from  New  York  state. 


FISH  AWARDS  MADE  BY  PERRY 
SPORTSMEN 

The  New  Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Association 
las  made  awards  for  prize  trout  caught  by 
nembers  this  season  in  Perry  County  streams. 

Prizes  for  brook  trout  were  awarded  as  lol- 
ows:  First  prize,  Burt  C.  Welcomer,  11-inch 
,rout;  second  prize,  William  S.  Briner,  10%-inch 
rout;  third  prize,  John  M.  Gantt,  10%-inch 
rout. 

The  first  prize  for  brown  trout  was  awarded 
,o  Frank  Dell,  whose  catch  measured  15 % inches. 


Peter  Korszniak,  of  Collegeville,  recently 
■aught  a 57-pound  snapping  turtle  in  the  Per- 
domen  Creek  at  Collegeville.  He  was  fishing  in 
he  creek,  accompanied  by  Michael  Rotay,  of 
iwedesburg,  and  his  two  sons,  when  he  made 
he  unusual  catch. 


NEW  FISH  STORY  RELATED  HERE 

A new  version  of  an  old  story  comes  from 
’y  mat  lining  Lake  following  the  visit  of  three 
:ounty  Isaac  Waltons.  Donn  Wermuth  and 
Joyd  Byers,  Ambridge,  and  Fred  Reynolds, 
resident  of  the  Beaver  County  Central  Union, 
eturned  from  the  fishing  trip  sans  fish. 

This  is  the  fish  story  they  are  telling  to  the 
riends  to  whom  they  promised  a lake  trout; 

Just  before  they  were  ready  to  leave,  one  of 
he  trio  caught  a “beauty.”  It  was  handed  to 
lyers  and  he  started  to  add  it  to  the  string  of 
-0  nice  sized  fish  which  was  anchored  nearby  and 
he  string  broke  and  the  “trophies”  of  the  trip 
eturned  to  their  native  haunts.  Byers  became 
o excited  that  he  allowed  the  only  fish  left,  the 
>ne  in  his  hand,  to  escape  also. 

“I’ve  heard  everything  now,”  Wermuth  ex- 
laimed  when  Byers  sheepishly  recounted  the 
ncident,  “But  who’s  going  to  believe  us  when 
re  tell  this  one?” 

— Ambridge  Citizen. 


Fish  Entered  in  The  Harrisburg  Hunte/s  and  Anglers 
Association  Big  Fish  Contest 

In  Care  of  THE  HARRISBURG  HARDWARE  CO. 


W.  R.  Hanbenschild 

BROOK  TROUT 

Paxtang 

Inches 

12%  and  13% 

IT.  D.  Foster 

RAINBOW  TROUT 
New  Cumberland 

. 19M 

W.  S.  Miller  111. 

Paxtang 

• .21% 

H.  D.  Foster 

BROWN  TROUT 
New  Cumberland 

16  and  16  % 

H.  B.  Kirk 

Harrisburg 

■ ■ -22% 

< Jiarles  E.  Grimes 

Harrisburg 

. . . .21% 

George  Huss 

Harrisburg 

. .24% 

H.  Raymond  T rout 

Harrisburg 

. . .22 

James  E.  Flowers 

SUCKERS 

Harrisburg 

18  and  18 

John  M.  Minnick 

Harrisburg 

. . .19 

Joseph  J.  Nesaric 

CATFISH 

Steelton 

■20% 

Joseph  L.  Hertzler 

Harrisburg 

18 

Donald  Hoas 

ROCK  BASS 

Harrisburg 

■ 9% 

W.  Donald  Martin 

PICKEREL 

Fort  Hunter 

. 20 

N.  F.  Willard 

WALL-EYED  PIKE— “SALMON” 
Marysville 

...24% 

Lbs. 

5 

Wm.  B.  Shoron 

Harrisburg 

. 26 

5% 

George  Keller 

Harrisburg 

. . .28% 

6 

Ray  Hause 

Harrisburg 

. . .27 

6% 

Albert  Horn 

New  Cumberland 

. .29% 

7 5 ozs. 

M.  L.  Brown 

LARGE-MOUTH  BASS 
Harrisburg 

18% 

2 7 ozs. 

Ed.  A.  Nisley 

Pen brook 

. . .21 

5 6 ozs. 

M.  L.  Brown 

SMALL-MOUTH  BASS 
Harrisburg 

.19 

3% 

A.  R.  Fluke 

Overview 

. 20 

4 

M.  L.  Brown 

Harrisburg 

. . .21% 

3% 

Wm.  F.  Brown 

Harrisburg 

. 17%  and 

2% 

Harold  Fickes 

New  Cumberland 

18  H 
22 

2% 

5 1 oz. 

John  W.  Turner 

Mechanicsburg 

. 21 

4% 

John  E.  Gingrich 

...20% 

3 14  ozs. 

.1 . W.  Starr 

Harrisburg 

19% 

4 3 ozs. 

Richard  Steigleman 

Camp  Hill 

. . .20 

4 

Ed  Cumkle 

Harrisburg 

20% 

4 3 ozs. 

Leroy  E.  Berry 

Harrisburg 

18% 

3 

A.  M.  Heikes 

York 

.20 

3 11  ozs. 

A.W.A.  SPORTSMEN  NAME 
PRESIDENT 

E.  W.  Carnahan  was  elected  by  members  of 
he  A.W.A.  Sportsmen’s  club  as  the  organiza- 
ion’s  president  for  the  next  year. 

Other  officers  will  be;  Fred  Grau,  vice-presi- 
lent;  Robert  Guiney,  secretary;  Vincent  Miller, 
reasurer;  Albert  Guiney,  range  officer;  John 
Anchors,  archery  committee;  Mrs.  Ray  Chiodo, 
ocial  committee.  In  addition,  Fred  McKean, 
nember  of  the  Fish  Commission,  is  associated 
vith  the  club,  and  John  Lloyd  is  head  of  the 
;ame  committee. 

The  club,  now  has  more  than  300  members. 

All  shooters  wishing  to  try  out  for  the  club’s 
file  team  are  asked  to  see  Ab  Guiney  at  the 
ange.  Practice  is  held  each  Friday  night. 

In  addition  to  range  work  with  pistol  and  rifle, 
he  club  has  a crack  archery  brigade.  It  has  been 
■xtremely  active  in  various  sportsmen’s  activities 
n the  district  in  the  past  three  years. 


A GOOD  STARTER 

Stock  Clerk,  to  his  love:  “I  would  go  through 
anything  with  you,  dear.” 

She,  brightly:  “Oh,  Tom,  let’s  begin  with  your 
bank  account.” 


PRACTICAL  FIGURING 
Visiting  Relative:  “And  when  was  the  baby 
born?” 

Modern  Father:  “Between  the  second  payment 
on  the  radio  and  the  tenth  on  the  car.” 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler/'  Do  not  send  stamps. 

Name 

(Print  Name) 


Please  Check 
□ New 
n Renewal 


Street  and  Number- 

City — 
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Old  waders  can  be  reinforced  with  Lo-  So  and 
thereby  their  life  extended  for  the  duration. 


Don’t  tinker  with  a casting  reel  just  for  the 
sake  of  exploring  its  innards.  Keep  it  oiled 
and  clean,  and  if  major  trouble  develops  it 
will  pay  you  to  take  it  to  an  experienced  man 
for  repairs  or  adjustments. 


Lloyd  King,  ardent  and  expert  Harrisburg  angler, 
catches  many  fish  but  kills  few.  When  he  does 
desire  to  furnish  food  for  his  table  he  concentrates 
on  wall-  eyes.  He  caught  this  five  pounder  in  the 
Juniata  River. 


SOFT-SHELL  CRABS 

I have  heard  from  different  sources  that  you 
can  take  a hard-shelled  crab,  that  is  the  common 
river  crab,  and  convert  it  into  a soft-shell. 
Understand  that  this  is  done  by  the  use  of  corn 
meal  and  some  chemical. 

No  one  seems  to  remember  off  hand  just  how 
this  is  done.  Would  appreciate  whatever  in- 
formation you  can  give  on  this  subject. — A.D.B., 
Johnstown. 

Here  is  a satisfactory  method  of  making  hard- 
shelled  crayfish  soft-shelled.  By  feeding  them  and 
developing  growth  the  crayfish  will  shed  their 
old  shell  frequently.  When  a bait  dealer  propa- 
gates his  own  crayfish  for  bait,  he  may  sort  out 
the  soft-shelled  crayfish  from  his  pond  every  2 to 
3 days,  and  have  soft-shelled  individuals  on 
hand  continually  during  the  summer.  If  they 
are  kept  cold,  metabolism  will  slow  up,  and 
growth  will  be  retarded,  with  the  result  that 
the  shell  will  not  harden  very  fast.  Soft-shelled 
crayfish  can  be  kept  in  a dormant  stage  in  a 
refrigerator  for  two  weeks  and  they  will  re- 
main soft  and  in  good  condition.  When  they 
are  removed  from  this  cold  storage  to  warmer 
quarters,  it  is  best  to  do  so  gradually.  They 
must  be  used  soon  after  they  are  removed  from 
cold  storage,  for  the  shell  often  hardens  very 
rapidly.  There  are  several  species  that  may  be 
used.  Langlois  recommends  Camba  rusrusticus. 
Embody  recommends  Cambarus  affinis  Spini- 
rostris  for  the  reason  that  it  is  prolific  and  be- 
cause the  shell  is  never  very  hard. 

In  regard  to  the  cornmeal  method,  John  L. 
Pastrick,  ardent  Tarentum  fisherman,  gives 
the  following  information : 

The  night  before  you  plan  to  go  fishing  take 
an  ordinary  “chip  basket”  and  go  forth  and 
secure  several  dozen  hard-shelled  crabs.  Tote 
the  crabs  back  home  and  place  them  side  by 
side  in  a crock  or  wooden  bottom  tub.  Cover 
well  with  cornmeal  and  place  another  layer  of 
crabs  if  desired.  Permit  the  crabs  to  stay  in 
this  position  for  24  to  30  hours  and  you  will 
have  the  finest  mess  of  “soft-shelled”  crabs  you 
ever  hoped  to  place  upon  your  hook.  Soft- 
shelled  crabs  rate  tops  when  it  comes  to  natural 
baits. 


Dick  Beers,  great  booster  of  the  Buffalo  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association  caught  this  20  V2  inc^ 
brown  trout  in  Buffalo  Creek,  Armstrong  Co. 


BAKED  FISH 

Sometime  publish  in  the  A.\gleh  a recipe 
for  baking  a fish. — E.  S.,  Erie. 

Either  fat  or  lean  fish  may  be  used  for  baking. 
The  former  are  preferred  by  many  homemakers 
as  they  require  less  care.  Lean  fish  should  be 
slashed  through  the  skin  in  several  places, 
since  there  is  less  shrinkage  of  the  flesh.  Re- 
move back  bone.  Sauces  may  be  served  with 
the  fish  as  desired. 

A 4-pound  fish,  cleaned  and  trimmed  but  not 
split 

Four  strips  of  bacon 

Cooking  oil 

Salt 

Prepare  stuffing  from  the  following: 

1 quart  bread  cubes 
Three  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
Two  teaspoons  finely  crushed  sage  leaves 
% teaspoon  salt 
% teaspoon  black  pepper 
% cups  cooked  celery,  finely  chopped 
Four  tablespoons  hot  celery  liquid 
Six  tablespoons  hot  melted  butter 
Mix  the  salt  and  pepper  into  the  liquids  and 
then  stir  in  the  celery. 

Pour  this  mixture  slowly  over  the  bread 
with  which  the  sage  and  onion  have  been  mixed, 
stirring  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly.  Cover 
for  a few  minutes. 

Dip  the  fish  into  a solution  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  tablespoons  salt  to  one  cup  cold 
water.  Allow  it  to  stand  five  minutes.  Drain 
fish,  slit  the  skin  in  several  places  and  brush  the 
skin  with  cooking  oil.  Lay  two  strips  of  bacon 
in  the  greased  baking  pan.  Stuff  the  fish,  tie 
with  strings  to  hold  in  stuffing,  and  place  it  on 
the  strips  of  bacon.  Lay  two  strips  of  bacon  on 
the  fish.  Place  it  in  the  center  of  the  oven  and 
bake  for  10  minutes  at  500  degrees  F.  Then 
lower  the  temperature  to  400  degrees  F.  and 
bake  8 to  10  minutes  longer. 


Brownie  Sherman  of  Williamsburg  and  a catch  of 
bass  he  made  in  the  Juniata  River,  Huntingdon 
County,  on  plugs. 


Here’s  the  bounding  little  flea, 

You  can  hardly  tell  the  he  from  she; 
There’s  no  apparent  sex  you  see 
But  he  can  tell  and  so  can  she. 
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WARDEN  C.  W.  SHEARER  OF 
ARMSTRONG  CO.  WRITES: 

On  the  evening  of  August  13th  I attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  at  Worthington,  Pa. 

At  this  meeting  winners  of  the  association’s 
annual  trout  fishing  contest  were  named.  This 
contest  is  open  to  all  club  members  who  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  25c,  this  money  to  be  divided  as 
prizes  to  the  winners.  Fish  taken  from  any 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  excluding  “Fisher- 
men’s Paradise,”  Spring  Creek,  may  be  entered 
in  the  contest. 

The  largest  fish  entered  was  taken  by  Mike 
Skver  in  the  Juniata  River.  It  was  a rainbow, 
23  inches  in  length  and  weighing  5 lbs.  7 ozs. 

Second  was  a 22  inch  rainbow  also  caught  in 
the  Juniata  River  by  Mike  Conrad. 

Third  was  a brown  trout,  2034  inches,  weigh- 
ing 2 lbs.  15  ozs.,  taken  by  Dick  Beers  in  Buffalo 
Creek,  Armstrong  County.  Mr.  Beers  is  the 
association’s  secretary. 

Fourth  was  a brown  trout  20|4  inches,  3 lbs. 
34  oz.  taken  by  John  Rearick  in  Buffalo  Creek. 

There  were  also  a large  amount  of  other  trout, 
both  brown  and  rainbow,  entered  that  measured 
from  14  to  18  inches. 

The  association  is  formed  of  real  live  wires, 
always  willing  to  work  for  their  sport.  Last 
year  their  paid  membership  was  well  over  800 
members. 

They  are  always  on  hand  to  help  stock  fish 
and  game,  feed  game,  plant  food  plots  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  “Pennsylvania  Mixture,” 
they  have  also  done  improvement  work  on  the 
streams  by  building  retards,  dams,  and  deflectors. 

The  fish  contest  was  organized  and  carried  on 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fish  Committee,  Mr. 
Hoyt  Noggle,  and  the  boys  are  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  3d  and  4th  largest  fish  were 
taken  from  Buffalo  Creek  at  their  back  doors. 


Edward  Walker  of  Steel  ton  has  caught  some 
fine  small-mouth  bass  plugging  in  the  Susque- 
hanna opposite  Steelton  and  Highspire.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  four  from  15  34  inches  to 
21  inches  on  a Shakespeare  pumpkinseed. 

S.  F.  Strickler  of  Harrisburg  has  taken  a 
number  of  silver  carp  from  Wildwood  Lake  on 
dough  balls  since  the  season  opened. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  biggest  bass  thrown 
back  this  season  was  the  20-incher  caught  last 
night  by  Bill  Eckenroth  in  the  West  Lebanon 
quarry.  Bill  caught  the  bass,  measured  it,  then 
threw  him  back  after  he  saw  it  measured  20 
inches.  Gentlemen,  there  is  sportsmanship. 

A carp  fisherman  caught  a 6-pound  bass  at 
Stoever’s  Dam.  The  fish  bit  on  a doughball. 

Caution  is  the  eldest  child  of  wisdom. 

PARTLY  RIGHT 

Visitor:  “And  what  brought  you  hereP” 

Convict:  “Love  of  books,  sir.” 

“Love  of  books  brought  you  to  prison?” 

“Yes,  sir,  pocket-books!” 


HERE  \ THERE 
n ANGLERDOM 


Trout  fishing  was  good  in  Buffalo  Creek  during 
the  past  season.  Here  is  John  Pearick  of  Craigs- 
ville  with  a 20 V2  inch,  3 pound  brown. 


Burton  Wygant,  Meadville  fisherman,  was 
so  excited  and  surprised  that  he  quit  fishing  and 
heralded  his  catch  after  he’d  snagged  a 5-pound, 
9-ounce  bass  while  fishing  from  Wolf  Isle  in  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Sunday  morning,  friends  reported. 

County  Fish  Warden  Carlyle  Sheldon  was  a 
witness  to  the  capture  of  the  huge  large-mouth 
bass — believed  the  biggest  reported  in  the  county 
this  season. 


R.  E.  Angst  in  his  interesting  column  “Field 
& Stream,”  published  in  the  Record  American 
Mahonoy  City  and  the  Lansford  Record  tells  of 
two  great  fish. 

Oliver  Mengle,  of  near  Allentown  took  a 27 % 
inch  pickerel  at  Peck’s  Pond  and  Nelson  Bruder, 
same  address,  caught  a record  large-mouth  bass 
at  Costello’s  Lake.  Bruder’s  bass  was  8 pounds, 
5 ounces,  and  just  about  the  heaviest  one  so  far 
reported  in  the  state. 


“ Behold  the  Fisherman — he  ariseth  early  in  the 
morning  and  disturbeth  his  neighbors.  He  maketh 
much  preparation.  He  goeth  forth  in  joyful  an- 
ticipation, alas  findeth  that  he  has  forgotten  his 
tobacco.  This  causeth  much  vexation.  In  anger 
doth  he  utter  profane  words.  He  taketh  deep  draught 
from  the  bottle,  then  when  the  day  is  well  spent,  he 
returneth  home;  he  smelleth  of  strong  drink  and 
truth — nay,  the  truth  is  not  in  him." 


Just  fishing  from  the  bridge  over  the  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek  along  the  Doubling  Gap  road, 
Vaughn  Reid  of  Newville  caught  an  eel  that 
measured  37  inches  in  length  and  that  weighed 
5 pounds. 

Adriel  Halstead  and  James  Cox  journeyed  to 
Waterford  early  one  day  and  returned  with  a 
muskie  which  tipped  the  scales  at  exactly  38 
pounds. 

The  fish  was  hooked  by  Halstead  with  an 
artificial  bait  and  it  required  over  an  hour  to 
tire  the  big  fellow  so  he  could  be  taken  into  the 
boat.  The  fish  measured  51 34  inches. 

This  was  one  of  the  old  “grand-dads”  and  few 
are  taken  that  come  up  to  this  size.  The  big  fellow 
was  somewhat  streamlined  and  appeared  to  be 
underfed.  Fishermen  claim  that  during  August 
this  species  of  fish  go  on  a diet;  that  they  eat  very 
little  on  account  of  losing  their  teeth  at  this 
season.  The  old  teeth  are  shed  during  the  summer 
and  new  ones,  sharp  as  needles,  grow  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  used  set.  If  caught  in  late  fall 
the  muskie  no  doubt  would  have  weighed  nearer 
50  pounds. 

Lake  LeBoeuf  has  produced  many  big  fish 
in  past  years.  R.  C.  Exley,  Fairview,  landed  a 
31-pounder  three  years  ago  and  it  is  reported 
that  one  weighing  43  pounds  was  taken  last  year. 

Many  a big  fellow  has  been  hooked  in  LeBoeuf, 
but  not  brought  to  gaff.  Patience  and  skill  are 
required  to  land  a specimen  of  this  size. 


Warden  Lincoln  Lender  passes  the  informa- 
tion along  about  the  following  catches  made  in 
his  territory: 

Brownie  Sherman  and  Ted  Appleman  of 
Williamsburg  have  turned  to  plugs  this  year  and 
are  enjoying  good  fishing.  Each  has  caught  a 
number  of  bass  over  18  inches  in  length  from 
the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  County. 

Huntingdon  plug  fishermen  have  been  going 
great  guns  in  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata.  James  Kyper  and  Chirp  Richardson 
each  landed  18  inch  bass.  Gib  Updike  caught  a 
4 pounder  measuring  1934  inches.  Bud  Harris 
took  two  1934  inch  small-mouths  and  Lon 
Green  connected  with  a 19  inch  one. 

This  sport  of  light  lure  plugging  is  spreading 
like  wildfire  over  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no 
more  effective  method  for  the  big  ones. 

A SMOKY  STORY 

“Why  did  that  salesman  yell  ‘Fire’  when  you 
passed  by?” 

“Because  I’m  an  old  flame  of  his.” 
PRECAUTION 

“Are  these  animals  carnivorous,  keeper?” 

“Sometimes  when  they  first  arrive,  Mum;  but 
we  always  ’as  ’em  disinfected.” 

“But  your  mother  is  too  old-fashioned,  my 
dear.  I’m  afraid  she’d  be  awfully  shocked  at  our 
party.” 

“She  expects  to  be,  that’s  why  she’s  dying  to 
come.” 

— Life. 
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STOP  FOOLING 
AROUND,  DOC- 
HURRY  OP  AND 
MAKE.  THE 
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UEY.'  LEGGO  OF 
THAT  DRUMSTICK 
OR  YOU'LL  GET 
NOTHING  BUT 
THE  NECKf 
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DID  l SALT 
\T  OR 
D\DN'T  1? 
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u,  l WONDER  IF  \T 
WOULD  BE  TOO  COED 
TR\S  AFTERNOON 
TO  GO  FISHING? 


IF  YOU  DONiT 
STOP  LOO  YUNG  OUT 
THAT  W\NDOW  AND 
SIT  DOWN  YOULL  EE 
TOO  COLD  TH\S  NOON 
TO  DO  ANYTHING' 
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l WONDER  \F  TROUT 
WOULD  L\KE  MASHED  xxc 
.POTATOES  AND  GRAVY 

THEY  M\GHT,  BUT 
HOW  WOULD  YOU  GET 
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1 WONOER  \F 
THEY’D  SEND  ME 
AWAY  FROM  THE 
TABLE  \F  I TOLD 
ABOUT  THE  TIME 
1 ALMOST  CAUGHT 
A,  MERMAID? 
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THERES  ONLY 
ONE  SEAT  HERE 
FOR  BOTH 
OF  US* 
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DVD  I EVER  TELL 
WHAT  UOE  SA\D  WHEN 
SUS\ES  W\LD  CAST  UFTED 
OFF  H\S  TOUPE  ? , 
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THAT  WAS 
MY  IDEA- 
YOU'LL  HAs/E 
TO  S\T  ON 
MY  LAP* 
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NO,  BUT 
MAM  BE  YOU 
BETTER  NOT 
GAY  IT  HERE' 
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OBOY,  WHAT 
A CAST*^ 

'\F  YOU'D  CAFCH 
SOMETHING  LIKE 
THAT  EVERY  _ 
T\ME  1 WOULDN'T  u 
MIND  YOUR  A /(N 
GOING  if  L 
FISHING*  / /}  W 


GO  WAY,  KITTY, 
1 FOUND  THIS 
SPOT  FIRST » 
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IF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  CANNOT  BE  FOR- 
WARDED  TO  A SOLDIER  FROM  AN  ARMY  CAMP 
WHERE  HE  WAS  LOCATED  IT  IS  SUGGESTED  THAT 
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I’LL  TAKE  THE  HIGH  ROAD 
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WHEN  LINES  ARE  STREAMLINES 

William  J.  Ellis,  Sr. 


WHAT  LURE? 
H.  R.  Wagner,  Jr. 


ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN 
OUT  FISHING 
Charlie  Fox 


Reason’s  (Brcetincjs 

It,  is  the  deepest  hope  of  the  Fish  Commission  that  1943  will  bring  to  our  citizens 
and  our  allies  a year  of  brightness  and  success. 

May  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  enjoy  greater  pleasure  and  reward  when  they 
turn  to  the  out-of-doors  for  their  scant  but  necessary  recreation.  May  close  to  home 
angling,  the  back-yard  fishing,  bring  enjoyment,  results,  and  relief  as  it  has  never 
done  before. 

To  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  we  say,  the  people  back  home  are  as  anxious  for 
the  war  to  end  as  you,  and  are  looking  forward  to  your  return  even  as  much  as  you. 
When  you  can  once  again  wet  a line  in  your  home  waters  it  is  our  intent  to  have  for 
you  better  angling  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  just  a vision;  it  will  be  a reality. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  Fish  Commission  extends 
to  Pennsylvania  fishermen  a MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  a HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


NYMPH  FISHING 

John  Rudy 


SNAPPY  SNAPPING  TURTLES 

Robert  J.  Wheeler 


REARDS  ON  YOUR  WET  FLIES 

Dick  Fortney 


WALL-EYED  PIKERS 

Fred  Everett 


AS  SNOWTIME  NEARS 
PART  II 
Lloyd  King 


TROUT  ON  THE  FLY 

Sparse  Grey  Hackle 


Credit  to  Sparse  Grey  Hackle 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  deeply  grateful 
to  the  grand  old  angler,  whose  pen  name  is 
Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  for  his  biography  of  H.  L. 
Leonard,  entitled,  “The  Father  of  the  Fly  Rod.” 
This  appeared  in  the  November  Issue  and  has 
received  much  favorable  comment. 

The  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Angler's 
Club  Bulletin,  the  publication  of  the  Angler’s 
Club  of  New  York.  It  was  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  author  who  has  applied  for  a 
copyright  on  it. 

In  this  issue  appears  another  gem  of  expression 
from  the  same  pen  under  the  title  of  “Trout  On 
The  Fly.” 


THE  EDITOR  JOINS  THE  ARMY 

TWELVE  years  ago  Alex  Sweigart  became  affiliated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  as 
the  Editor  of  a mimeographed  stitched  pamphlet  he  called  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Before 
this  state  bulletin  was  many  moons  old  it  developed  into  a full  fledged  angling  magazine.  Its  growth 
and  circulation  were  rapid. 

The  first  covers  were  made  from  photographs.  Later  the  services  of  Fred  Everett,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  nature  artists,  were  secured. 

As  Editor  of  the  Angler,  Alex  read  hundreds  of  manuscripts  and  looked  over  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs and  sketches.  He  built  up  a staff  of  outdoor  writers  who  are  experts  in  some  branch  of  angling 
and  authorities  on  Pennsylvania  fishing.  His  idea  was  to  have  under  that  elaborate  cover  practical 
things  which  deal  with  Pennsylvania  fish  and  fishing  and  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  Board. 

He  had  a prolific  pen,  contributing  many  interesting  articles  to  the  magazine  he  edited.  His 
first  love  is  plugging  with  midget  plugs  for  bass  and  pickerel,  and  he  has  been  a pioneer  and  student 
in  this  field.  Through  his  writing  he  has  helped  popularize  this  interesting  sport,  the  growth  of  which 
has  been  rampant  in  Pennsylvania. 

Alex  loves  his  hunting  and  fishing  and  this  is  only  natural  because  he  is  the  hunting  and  fishing 
son  of  a hunting  and  fishing  father,  the  late  Dr.  Sweigart  of  Lewistown,  a grand  sport. 

At  times  it  was  my  fortune  to  roam  the  Tuscarora  hills  for  birds  with  Alex  or  wade  Pennsylvania 
trout  and  bass  streams.  Always  there  was  in  the  back  of  his  head  a desire  to  preserve  and  improve. 
He  returned  most  of  the  fish  he  caught  although  many  were  well  above  the  legal  limit. 

He  did  a tremendous  amount  of  winter  feeding  of  game,  conducting  a regular  line  of  feeders  similar 
to  a trap  line.  If  he  thought  the  surplus  of  game  was  insufficient  where  he  was  hunting  he  would  work 
his  bird  dog  on  the  game  but  never  shoot  his  gun. 

Alex  is  a crack  shot  particularly  with  a rifle.  He  has  had  the  thrill  of  bringing  down  several  big 
bucks  with  good  clean  running  shots.  He  is  hard  to  beat  over  the  traps. 

Alex’s  happy  laugh  and  wit  make  him  the  center  of  attraction  in  a group.  Fred  McKean,  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Fish  Commission  says,  “that  man  has  ‘it’  if  I ever  saw  it.”  Alex  calls  it  “if. 

Back  in  his  college  days  he  was  the  fastest  sprinter  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  and  competed  with 
the  best  runners  on  eastern  collegiate  tracks.  Although  he  is  crowding  forty  he  is  as  hard  as  nails. 
One  day  I saw  him  grab  one  of  those  machines  which  measure  the  grip  of  the  hand  in  pounds.  \\  ilfi- 
out  apparent  difficulty  he  forced  the  needle  to  the  extremity  of  the  dial. 

Like  many  Americans,  Alex  feels  that  he  is  from  the  best  County  of  the  best  State.  I hat  section 
where  the  Tuscarora  and  Juniata  Valleys  approach,  then  converge,  is  God’s  country  to  him.  Often 
his  thoughts  will  turn  to  his  home  country  and  he  will  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  great  celebration 
and  those  days  that  follow.  There  will  be  satisfaction  in  his  mind  as  he  realizes  that  he  is  fighting  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  things  that  are  most  dear  to  him. 

He  can  look  at  his  rifle  and  think  of  exciting  times  in  the  past.  He  has  been  a deer  and  bear  hunter 
at  organized  camps  in  the  big  country  of  Penn’s  Woods,  and  there  is  no  better  background  for  a soldier. 
He  knows  that  anything  he  can  get  in  those  sights  is  his. 

He  is  smart,  keen,  alert,  and  observant.  Alex  Sweigart  will  be  a great  soldier.  W e wish  him  good 
luck  and  Godspeed  until  once  again  he  can  assume  his  duties  at  this  desk. 
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WHERE  has  the  native  brook  trout  of 
Pennsylvania  gone?”,  is  a question  I hear 
fishermen  asking  practically  every  day.  Do  you 
know?  Well  I think  I do,  so  just  snuggle  up  and 
I’ll  let  you  in  on  my  secret.  Those  big  brookies 
are  just  where  they  have  always  been.  Yes, 
those  big  golden  bellied  fellows  your  Pop  and 
Grandpa  used  to  take.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Penn- 
sylvania is  doing  a swell  job  for  us  fisherfolk. 
He’s  stocking  plenty  of  big  Brownies,  nice  pink- 
sided Rainbows,  and  some  hatchery  brookies. 
Just  drive  your  car  up  to  your  favorite  stream, 
rig  up,  and  hope  that  they’re  biting.  You’ll 
take  some  nice  ones  if  you  know  wbat  it’s  all 
about,  and  they’ll  be  nicely  marked,  scrappy 
fellows  too.  Now  if  you’re  particularly  like  me, 
just  plain  brook  trout  buggy,  well,  that’s  some- 
thing different.  Your  first  job  is  to  find  a nice 
stream.  Then  to  the  stream,  over  old  country 
roads,  and  park  as  near  to  the  stream  as  you  can 
get.  Now  we  take  to  the  hills.  Over  rock,  under 
logs,  through  regular  mountain  goat  country. 
Up,  up  we  go,  up  where  the  big  ones  are.  It’s 
real  country  we’re  in  now,  ferns  growing  out  of 
the  rock,  towering  jack  pines,  thickets  of  laurel, 
and  here  and  there  a clump  of  mountain  flowers. 
This  is  where  the  eagle  flies,  where  the  old  bucks 
run,  where  the  cold,  tumbling  water  flows,  and 
where  the  big  speckle  backs  lie  in  their  favorite 
pools,  growing  fat,  and  waiting  for  the  fishermen 
to  come  and  try  to  catch  them.  It’s  like  a 
challenge. 


We  finally  find  our  stream,  and  at  first  we  are 
astonished  at  its  size.  Big  brookies  in  a little 
trickle  like  that,  you  say,  impossible.  But  wait, 
let’s  find  a nice  pool,  then  we’ll  see.  We  scramble 
down  some  more  rocks  in  search  of  a shady  pool. 
The  white  tumbling  water  roars  in  our  ears,  but 
at  last  we  find  a quiet  pool  at  the  foot  of  a water- 
fall. A fragrant  spicewood  tree  shades  the  pool. 
Keep  out  of  sight  now,  these  trout  are  wary.  A 
good  cast,  the  fly  lands  just  beside  that  big  rock. 
The  water  is  crystal  clear,  not  a sign  of  trout, 
our  fly  floats  nicely  in  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
Then  a brown  shadow  shoots  out  from  beneath 
the  waterfall.  A flash  of  gold  beneath]  the  fly, 
the  brookie  rises  nicely  to  the  fly,  and  with  a flick 
of  the  wrist  he’s  hooked.  At  the  setting  of  the 
hook  he  heads  for  the  bottom,  we  follow  his 
headlong  rush,  and  bring  him  to  the  surface  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  pool.  Splash!  Then  a 
somersault  and  we  settle  down  for  a tug-of-war. 
There  he  is,  bull-dogging  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. A few  more  runs  and  he’s  ready  for  the  net. 
We  lead  him  into  a shallow  section  of  the  pool, 
and  slide  him  in.  What  a beauty!  That  dark- 
brown  mottled  back,  those  blood-red  spots 
bordered  with  blue,  the  golden  sides,  and  the 
yellow  spots.  Well,  now  we’ve  got  our  native 
brook  trout.  Five  or  six  of  these  beauties  is 
plenty.  Lay  your  catch  out  on  a mat  of  ferns  or 
pine  boughs  and  you’ve  got  a sight  to  remember. 
No,  they’re  not  big  ones,  6 or  7 inches  is  the 
average.  A 12  incher  is  a big  one.  Lots  of  work 


for  little  fisb,  but  well  worth  it.  When  you  bring 
in  a good  catch  of  native  brookies,  you  can  get 
a satisfaction  out  of  fishing  that  no  other  fish 
can  give.  Brookies  are  different. 

Brookies  are  the  farmer  boy’s  fish,  as  are 
suckers,  catfish,  and  sunnies.  Seeing  the  farmer 
kids  fetching  in  their  catches  of  brookies,  cane 
pole  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  worm  can 
in  hand;  it’s  a sight  as  American  as  apple  pie. 
Of  course,  cane  pole  and  worm  can  seems  to  me 
rather  humble  equipment  for  the  royal  Salve- 
linus  Fontinalis,  so  I choose  a 2J/£  ounce  fly  rod 
and  a fistful  of  flies,  none  larger  than  size  10.  I 
will  never  forget  my  last  fishing  trip  for  brookies. 
I was  out  of  flies,  so  I stopped  at  the  little  coun- 
try store  and  picked  out  five  dry  flies.  Trout 
season  was  coming  to  a close,  and  I wanted  to 
get  a last  crack  at  the  speckle  backs  I followed 
the  main  branch  of  the  creek  up  for  a distance, 
taking  a cast  here  and  there  but  nary  a rise 
could  I get.  Then  I came  to  a tiny  tributary. 
It  looked  like  just  the  answer  to  my  problems, 
so  up  I went.  I felt  like  Daniel  Boone,  or  some 
wilderness  explorer,  not  knowing  what  to  expect 
around  the  next  bend  of  the  tiny  creek. 

Stepping  on  a big  rock,  I found  myself  facing 
a large  pool.  Twin  waterfalls,  separated  by  a 
large  rock,  flowed  into  the  pool.  The  late  after- 
noon sun  pushed  its  rays  through  the  thick 
foliage.  It  looked  like  heaven  to  me.  Keeping 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  I selected  my 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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' | 'HAT  chap  in  the  sneak-box  seems  to  have 
A something  pretty  big.  Gosh!  Look  at  that!” 

I turned  and  glanced  over  my  shoulder  toward 
the  only  other  occupant  of  the  cove.  He  was 
about  three  hundred  feet  away.  Fishing  from  a 
Barnegat  sneak-box  with  what,  at  that  distance, 
appeared  to  be  a light  boat  rod,  he  had  evidently 
struck  a humdinger  that  was  running  away  with 
his  entire  line. 

From  the  tip  clear  down  to  the  reel  seat,  the 
rod  was  arched  almost  to  a semi-circle.  The 
angler  appeared  to  be  a very  cool  individual  and 
was  allowing  his  prey  to  have  a good  run  before 
he  attempted  to  bring  him  to  the  boat.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  start  to  retrieve  but  would 
hardly  get  any  line  wound  on  his  reel  before  an- 
other run  had  started. 

After  watching  these  maneuvers  for  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  began  to  wonder 
just  what  kind  of  marine  life  he  had  hooked, 
that  was  putting  up  such  a battle.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  a shark  and  a large  striper  or  a weakie 
would  have  broken  water  before  this.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  he  started  to 
make  any  progress  with  the  fish.  The  runs  be- 
came less  frequent  and  much  shorter;  and  the 
angler,  with  undoubtedly  the  greatest  amount  of 
caution  I have  ever  seen  exercised,  was  bringing 
him  inch-by-inch  closer  to  the  boat. 

Finally,  we  could  see  the  fish  brought  to  the 
surface  alongside  the  sneak-box,  completely  ex- 
hausted from  a forty  minute  tug-o’war  between 
a game  fighter  on  one  end  and  “brains”  on  the 
other.  Yes,  I said  “brains,”  for  I have  never 
seen  more  patience  or  better  headwork  displayed. 


He  just  let  the  fish  rim  itself  out  until  finally  it 
turned  belly-up,  and  he  was  able  to  guide  it 
directly  over  the  waiting  net. 

As  he  lifted  it  into  the  boat,  our  first  impulse 
was  to  cheer,  but  when  we  got  a look  at  the  fish 
our  amazement  was  so  great  that  we  could  only 
stare  in  open-mouthed  astonishment.  Not  at 
the  size  of  the  fish,  but  rather,  at  its  lack  of  size. 
It  was  a kingfish  that  probably  weighed  slightly 
over  two  pounds. 

“Can  you  beat  that?”  said  Bill.  “From  the 
way  it  fought  I fully  expected  a twelve  or  fifteen 
pound  weakfish.  Gosh!  That  fellow  is  either 
fishing  with  a cobweb,  or  he  likes  to  do  it  the 
hard  way.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right  on  both  counts,”  I 
replied. 

“Wadda  yu’  mean?” 

“If  he  used  a cobweb,  he’d  be  doing  it  the 
hard  way,  wouldn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  but  you  know  he  wasn’t.” 

“Probably  not  a cobweb,  but  the  nearest 
thing  to  it.  Bill,  you’ve  just  seen  a beautiful 
demonstration  of  cotton-thread  fishing.” 

“Cotton-thread  fishing?  Never  heard  of  it.” 

“Well,  now  you’ve  seen  it.  That  man’s  a real 
angler.  He’s  using  a fine  cotton  sewing  thread  for 
a line  and  balancing  it  with  a two  or  three  ounce 
rod  and  a small  bait  casting  reel.” 

“But  look  at  the  time  he  took!  I could  have 
caught  six  kingfish  on  my  outfit  while  he  was 
fooling  with  that  one.” 

“If  you  caught  sixty  you  wouldn’t  have  half 
the  satisfaction  that  that  man  has  right  now.  A 
sportsman  gets  his  gratification  from  accom- 


plishment, not  quantity.  It’s  easy  to  fish  with  a 
heavy  line  that  no  inland  water  fish  could  possibly 
break,  and  just  pull  ’em  in;  or,  for  that  matter, 
a net  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a small  creek 
will  insure  a full  basket — or  boat.  There  are 
easy  ways  of  getting  fish  but  the  sportsman- 
angler  refuses  to  use  them,  preferring  to  give 
the  fish  a little  better  than  an  even  break.” 

That  morning  I hadn’t  caught  a fish,  nary  a 
strike,  but  I had  witnessed  an  exhibition  that 
put  many  of  the  high  priced  spectator  sports  to 
shame.  Yes  indeed,  that  demonstration  of 
cotton-thread  fishing  was  well  worth  the  price 
...  a fishless  morning.  I had  read  considerable 
about  this  sport,  and  bad  even  tried  it,  without 
success.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  I had  not 
been  using  the  proper  accompanying  equipment. 
Such  a delicate  thread  could  never  hold  up  when 
used  with  a six  or  eight  ounce  rod  and  a heavy 
reel  regardless  of  the  skill  exercised.  The  morn- 
ing’s performance  had  shown  me  the  folly  of 
such  unbalanced  equipment. 

Many  sportsmen  prefer  this  cotton-thread 
fishing  to  any  other  kind  of  angling  for  it  cer- 
tainly represents  the  “last  word”  in  sport. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  weakfish  up  to  ten 
and  twelve  pounds  being  taken  by  this  method. 
These,  however,  are  rare  and  such  gratification 
only  comes  after  many  discouraging  trials. 

Although  I am  an  ardent  advocate  of  light 
tackle  fishing,  don’t  think  I’m  proclaiming  it 
the  most  humane  method  of  taking  a fish.  It 
affords  the  greatest  amount  of  sport  for  the 
angler  and  generally  gives  the  fish  more  than 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


WHAT  LURE? 

Analysis  of  Trouting 


By  H.  B.  WAGNER,  Jr. 


INEVITABLY,  whether  bait  or  fly  fisherman, 
you  returned  home  “sans  fish”  at  one  time  or 
another.  Probably  the  “sans  fish”  return  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  “they  just  weren’t 
bitin.”  This  statement  covers  a very  wide  range 
and  how  many  of  us  ever  sought  to  discover 
just  why  “they  weren’t  bitin.”  Let’s  review  the 
factors  in  control  of  the  situation;  contrasting 
fly  and  bait  fishing  meanwhile  showing  how  they 
are  interlocked  in  a trout’s  feeding  cycle. 

Since  entering  the  realm  of  fly  fishing,  I have 
come  to  look  upon  failure  to  catch  trout,  with 
a few  exceptions,  as  fault  of  my  own.  The  fault 
being  either  in  my  lack  of  streamcraft  knowledge, 
not  observing  and  acting  accordingly,  or  in- 
competent observations. 

Theoretically,  I believe,  at  no  one  time  will  a 
trout  refuse  altogether  food  which  is  in  harmony 
with  stream  or  weather  conditions.  As  in  most 
nature,  food  must  be  taken  at  random  and  far 
be  it  from  a trout  to  refuse  even  though  he  is 
already  full.  In  many  cases,  the  trout’s  feeding 
depends  upon  the  predominating  food.  Upon 
that  one  thing  they  feed  unreservedly  mean- 
while shunning  most  other  food.  This  theory, 
however,  can  only  be  applied  as  long  as  there 
are  no  impending  dangers  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  food.  As  a person  marooned  on  an 
island  being  confined  to  eating  whatever  is  in 
season,  so  is  a trout  confined  to  feed  on  certain 
foods  either  seasonally  or  periodically  as  the 
case  may  be.  Thus,  according  to  stream  and 
weather  conditions  a trout’s  food  might  be  worms 
from  the  stream  bottom  or  winged  insects  taken 
from  the  surface.  How  can  the  conditions 
under  which1  bait  or  fly  fishing  will  flourish  be 
distinguished?  To  describe  such  conditions  the 
baits  and  artificials  used  plus  methods  employed 
in  their  fishing  should  be  explained. 

Under  a heading  of  better  known  baits  would 


be  classified  worms,  minnows,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  lizards,  helgramites,  and  crayfish.  The 
helgramite  is  in  reality  a nymph  (nymph  of  the 
Dobson  fly)  but  is  considered  a bait  in  this  light. 

Worms  are  perhaps  the  most  widely  used 
bait  so  let  me  start  with  the  commonly  dubbed 
“garden  hackle.”  The  productive  fishing  of 
worms  is  definitely  an  art  whether  our  egotistic 
flymen  will  let  us  believe  so  or  not.  Expert 
worm  fishermen  are  as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth. 

Many  worm  anglers  seem  to  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  trout  can  be  taken  easiest  on 
worms  while  the  water  is  clear.  Strangely 
enough  trout  are  taken  in  clear  water  but  as  a 
rule  the  number  caught  plus  size  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about.  I pause  here  to  contradict 
what  I have  just  stated.  Some  anglers  are 
successful  in  clear  water  worming  but  their 
knowledge  of  both  streams  and  worm  fishing,  I 
have  found  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
angler. 

It  has  long  been  a source  of  wonderment  for 
me  to  think  of  the  many  anglers  who  never 
touch  the  stream  when  it  is  roily  or  muddy. 
These  conditions  among  the  better  informed 
anglers  mean  ideal  fishing  and  many  times 
catching  big  trout.  When  a short,  heavy  rain 
sends  small  streams  of  mud,  debris,  worms,  and 
other  food  into  the  stream,  the  trout  then  begin 
bottom  feeding.  An  extra  heavy  or  prolonged 
rain  often  sends  the  stream  into  a high  and  very 
discolored  stage.  When  this  occurs  one  must  be 
alert  to  catch  it  in  proper  condition  as  it  recedes 
and  clears.  This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
telling  of  an  experience  on  Spring  Creek,  in 
Centre  county,  about  five  seasons  ago. 

It  happened  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  quite  near  the  stream  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  early  July. 

About  the  third  day  of  my  stay,  a heavy 


thunder  shower,  which  fell  in  the  evening, 
brought  promise  of  good  bait  fishing. 

Next  morning  I was  on  the  stream  at  daybreak 
only  to  find  an  exceptionally  yellow  colored 
stream  unfit  to  fish.  That  evening  a survey 
showed  it  had  improved  only  slightly.  The 
following  morning  finding  it  to  be  fishable,  I 
decided  to  try  my  luck.  Several  hours  of  worm- 
ing produced  three  small  trout.  Evening  fishing 
proved  to  be  no  better  but  the  stream  condition 
looked  promising  for  the  next  morning.  At 
four  a.m.  the  next  day  I was  standing  in  the 
cold  (50°)  water  over  which  hung  a slight  mist. 
My  first  trout  was  a wicked  looking  brownie  of 
eighteen  inches  which  in  an  attempt  to  get  under 
a brush  pile  succeeded  only  in  giving  me  a 
bootful  of  water.  By  eight-thirty  that  morning 
my  catch  numbered  five  trout  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  inches,  one  being  a beautiful 
brookie.  Besides  landing  the  five,  three  were 
lost,  all  of  which  I judged  to  be  over  sixteen 
inches. 

This  little  incident  taught  me  that  although 
trout  may  feed  all  during  high  discolored  water, 
a peak  is  reached  as  the  water  goes  from  the 
translucent  stage  into  transparency. 

An  experienced  worm  fisherman  must  bear  in 
mind  besides  stream  conditions,  to  keep  the 
worm  floating  properly  and  at  the  right  depth. 
It  must  be  hooked  and  floated  naturally.  Most 
expert  “wormers”  with  whom  I have  come  in 
contact  fish  upstream  ahead  of  themselves. 
This  is  done  primarily  to  remain  invisible  to 
the  trout  as  they  fie  with  their  head  upstream. 
The  hook  is  also  easier  to  set  when  fishing  from 
below.  Fishing  downstream  from  one’s  self 
often  involves  the  dangers  of  rolling  pebbles  or 
dirt  downstream  or  being  seen  by  the  trout  which 
may  become  suspicious  and  discontinue  feeding. 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  OUT  FISHING 

Anglers  Witness  Odd  Experiences 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


IT  IS  said  that  the  most  unbelievable  inci- 
dents happen  to  fishermen  and  coon  hunters. 
This  is  probably  just  a polite  way  of  saying  that 
fishermen  and  coon  hunters  fabricate  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others  who  tell 
tall  tales.  The  incidents  noted  here  are  true, 
so  help  me,  just  as  your  own  odd  experiences 
are  true.  These  tales  are  told  even  at  the  hazard 
of  being  called  Ananias,  Jr. 

One  day  while  fishing  for  bass  in  a Canadian 
lake  a large  snapping  turtle  turned  after  the 
plug  of  my  companion.  Bob  Klotz  of  Hazleton. 
He  speeded  his  retrieve  and  took  the  pikie 
minnow  away  from  the  turtle.  After  the  plug 
was  out  of  water  Bob  decided  that  it  would 
have  been  fun  to  hook  the  tin-tie  so  he  cast 
right  back.  Again  the  turtle  made  for  the 
silver  flash  plug  and  this  time  he  caught  up 
with  it  and  viciously  seized  it.  The  hooks 
sank  home.  As  would  be  expected  a hooked 
turtle  is  slow  but  vicious.  He  is  bad  enough  in 
the  water  but  once  between  the  gunwales  of  a 
boat  with  his  feet  on  terra  firma  as  it  were,  he 
is  worse.  He  is  no  longer  fighting  a purely 
defensive  battle  and  there  is  a chance  for  counter 
attacks.  Snappers  not  quite  captured  really 
become  enraged.  What  goes  on  in  that  small 
reptilian  brain  is  unknown  to  humans  but  it 
must  all  concentrate  around  self  preservation. 

After  being  lifted  into  the  boat  by  the  tail 
the  turtle  immediately  centered  his  attention 
on  the  shiny  wooden  minnow  in  its  mouth. 
A powerful  horned  claw  raked  the  plug  and 
straightened  out  the  upper  tri  hook.  Satisfied 
that  the  tenacious  thing  clinging  to  the  corner 
of  its  mouth  could  not  be  ejected  it  then  looked 
around  to  take  stock  of  other  things.  The 
next  target  was  one  of  Bob’s  feet.  The  turtle 
made  its  clumsy  charge  and  lashed  out  with 
its  hard  mouth.  This  attack  drove  Bob  up  on 
the  seat.  A couple  minutes  later  Mr.  Snapper 
had  me  standing  on  the  seat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  boat.  We  then  got  him  by  the  tail,  took  him 
ashore  and  finished  the  job.  The  lake  was  cer- 
tainly rid  of  a tough,  destructive  customer, 
which  must  have  wrreaked  havoc  with  the  wild 
ducks  and  fish  which  used  the  small  lake  as  their 
home. 

The  plug  was  almost  cut  in  half  by  the  strong 
jaws  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  dent  a gun 
barrel. 

* * * 

There  is  the  old  story  of  fish  jumping  into 
a boat.  Here  is  the  way  it  happened  to  three 
boys  one  of  whom  is  a brother  of  the  writer  and 
one  of  the  others  now-  a brother-in-law.  Three 
boyhood  companions  slipped  their  canoe  into 
the  Conodoguinet  at  Hoagstown  and  started 
their  slow  trek  upstream.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a camping  trip.  After  about  five 
hours  of  paddling  they  decided  to  take  time  out 
to  eat.  As  they  approached  the  bank  the  canoe 
was  forced  through  a comparatively  shallow 
weed  bed.  Bass  started  to  shoot,  and  scoot 
and  jump  in  all  directions.  With  every  stroke 
of  the  paddle  some  thumped  against  the  side  of 
the  canoe.  A number  bumped  the  paddles. 
Three  jumped  up  and  hit  the  occupants  of  the 
canoe  and  one  of  these  three  landed  on  the  in- 
side of  the  boat  and  was  captured.  Apparently 
there  were  at  least  a hundred  bass  located  here 
and  many  of  them  were  big  ones.  The  one  that 


landed  in  the  boat  was  163^  inches,  but  many  of 
the  fish  were  bigger  than  this.  This  is  a great 
stream  for  very  large  small-mouths. 

When  the  boys  returned  home  with  this  in- 
triguing news  there  was  considerable  excite- 
ment and  interrogation.  Here  apparently  was 
a spring  hole  in  which  most  of  the  bass  of  that 
section  of  the  stream  congregated  during  the 
heat  of  midsummer  days.  This  might  be  the 
finest  place  of  all  on  a fine  big  bass  stream. 
Evening  fishing  and  night  fishing  there  when 
these  bass  start  to  forage  should  really  be 
something.  The  problem  was  to  locate  the 
spot  and  the  boys  were  sure  they  could  find  it. 

The  following  day  we  went  over  together  in 
a car.  We  drove  in  one  road  after  another, 
crossed  half  a dozen  bridges,  walked  dow  n lanes 
and  across  fields  and  walked  along  the  creek 
at  numerous  spots  but  all  to  no  avail.  Several 

n 


times  they  thought  they  had  found  it  but  ap- 
parently that  was  not  the  case.  Today  this 
location  is  a moot  question  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  decade. 

* * * 

Bass,  like  most  fish  and  game  are  unpre- 
dictable. Sometimes  they  do  funny  things. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a mad  jumping  flurry 
which  lasted  for  about  a minute?  Everything 
is  quiet;  then  there  is  a great  surface  commotion 
in  a 50-foot  radius;  then  all  is  quiet  again. 
Have  you  ever  managed  to  cast  some  sort  of  a 
lure  in  the  middle  of  all  this?  If  you  have, 
you  probably  produced  the  same  results  that 
some  of  us  have  experienced. 

What  the  fish  are  doing,  or  why  they  are 
doing  it,  is  questionable  but  bass  will  do  this 
in  different  waters.  It  happens  occasionally 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Warden  Frank  Kirchner  tells  us  that  many  big  bass  were  caught  in  the  Conococheague 
in  Franklin  County  during  the  past  season.  The  big  one  pictured  here  was  caught  by 
E.  W.  Pensinger  of  Greencastle.  It  weighed  3%  lbs.  and  was  19  inches  in  length. 
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John  I^udy 


ALL  of  us  who  have  followed  the  Waltoniari 
pastime  of  angling  for  trout  with  flies  for 
a number  of  years  have  been  confronted  with  a 
pool  full  of  rising  trout  that  were  totally  in- 
different to  our  most  toothsome  offerings. 

Quite  frequently  these  fish  that  appear  to  be 
surface  feeding  and  who  maintain  such  a dis- 
criminating indifference  to  our  dry  flies  are  not 
feeding  on  flies  that  are  matured  and  falling 
to  the  water  but  are  taking  nymphs  that  are 
just  in  the  process  of  becoming  winged  insects. 

Matt,  my  fishing  partner,  and  I were  fishing 
a favorite  pool  on  the  Wallenpaupack  River 
some  years  ago  just  about  dusk  when  a particu- 
larly large  hatch  of  flies  made  its  appearance  on 
the  water.  Almost  immediately  the  pool  be- 
came dotted  with  dimples  and  as  time  wore  on 
these  dimples  became  splashes  that  sounded  as 
though  someone  were  beating  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a snow  shovel. 

During  all  this  feeding  Matt  and  I were  fishing 
dry  flies — and  I mean  Flies,  having  changed 
about  every  pattern  that  we  had  in  our  boxes — 
without  so  much  as  hooking  into  a single  fish. 
I have  rarely  seen  Matt  so  exasperated  with  fish 
and  fishing.  He  actually  had  buck  fever  or 
more  properly  fish  fever.  Finally  in  disgust  he 
exploded, 

“To  hell  with  them,  they  got  me  so  damn 
nervous  I can’t  even  thread  the  tippet  in  the 
%•” 

I could  well  appreciate  his  feelings  as  some  of 
the  fish  in  that  pool  were  real  trout  and  I was 
not  the  essence  of  unperturbed  insouciance  my- 
self. 

On  the  way  home  the  subject  of  paramount 
discussion  was  the  indifference  of  the  trout. 
After  quite  a bit  of  discussion  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  trout  were  not  surface  feed- 
ing but  just  “bulging.”  We  had  both  often  read 
of  fish  feeding  in  this  fashion,  but  this  had  been 
our  first  experience  with  the  fish  actually  feeding 
on  nymphs.  We  decided  that  on  our  next  ex- 
pedition we  were  going  to  try  out  some  nymphs. 
The  following  week  found  us  on  the  stream 


just  about  sundown  anxious  to  try  out  our  newly 
devised  scheme  of  outwitting  the  trout. 

Well,  we  had  our  chance.  About  7 :30  the  flies 
began  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  water  and  with 
them  the  dimples  began  to  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  pool. 

Hurriedly  we  tied  on  our  nymphs  and  went  to 
work,  fishing  the  nymphs  down  stream,  much  in 
the  way  the  conventional  wet  fly  is  fished.  No, 
we  did  not  catch  our  limit  of  trout,  but  we  had 
sufficient  success  to  encourage  us  and  set  us  to 
perfecting  our  method  of  fishing  the  nymphs. 

After  much  experimenting,  we  found  that  the 
most  productive  method  of  fishing  the  nymphs 
was  upstream  in  the  manner  of  a dry  fly,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  best  results  were  obtained 
fishing  them  with  a dry  fly.  Sounds  rather 
“screwy,”  doesn’t  it?  Well  brother  of  the  angle 
allow  me  to  elucidate. 

First,  we  tie  two  fourteen  inch,  3X  tippets  to 
our  seven  and  one-half  foot  leaders  and  to  the 
end  one  of  these  we  attach  our  nymph.  Then  at 
the  point  where  our  first  tippet  is  attached  to 
the  leader  we  tie  a large  white  dry  fly  on  about 
a six  inch  dropper.  Now,  the  purpose  of  this 
large  white  dry  fly  is  strictly  for  our  own  con- 
venience in  determining  strikes.  Many  times  in 
taking  the  nymph  the  only  visible  sign  of  the 
strike  is  the  momentary  pausing  of  the  white 
fly  on  its  progress  downstream.  When  this  occurs, 
“strike.”  Invariably,  you  will  find  yourself  fast 
to  a nice  trout. 

One  thing  more,  nymphs  tied  in  the  smaller 
sizes  14,  16,  and  18  with  16  being  the  best  com- 
promise size,  seem  to  be  the  most  effective. 
Another  notable  fact,  that  when  the  trout  take 
these  nymphs  they  take  them  so  they  are  usually 
hooked  well  down  in  the  throat,  showing  that 
they  really  represent  the  type  of  food  they  are 
feeding  upon. 

After  you  have  caught  several  trout  on  a 
nymph,  you  will  become  as  ardent  a nymph 
fisherman  as  Matt  and  I.  We  are  both  fly 
fishermen  of  many  years’  standing  and  have  run 
the  gauntlet  from  streamer  to  dry  fly  fishing  and 


I state  unhesitatingly  that  nymph  fishing  has  no 
peers  and  few  equals  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  I wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  only  time  the  nymph 
will  produce  is  when  fish  are  visibly  rising  to 
them  on  a hatch.  Frequently,  they  produce 
their  best  results  when  there  is  no  visible  activity; 
of  course,  at  such  times  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  quite  different  from  the  above. 

When  fishing  nymphs  for  trout  that  are  feeding 
on  or  near  the  bottom,  they  are  fished  very  slowly 
and  deep.  For  the  really  big  trout  that  lurk  in 
the  large,  still  pools  this  method  of  fishing 
nymphs  is  the  most  productive  of  any  we  have 
ever  seen  demonstrated.  As  you  well  know, 
these  fish  that  lurk  in  these  mellifluent  pools 
are  the  most  difficult  to  take  and  after  you  have 
acquired  the  technique  of  coping  with  them,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  become  i 
one  of  your  favorite  methods  of  angling  for  trout. 

So,  the  next  time  you  are  out  on  your  favorite 
pool  and  the  trout  display  their  exasperating  in- 
difference to  your  favorite  flies,  try  nymphs. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  and  I sin-  j 
cerely  promise  you  the  time  of  your  life. 

FLY- NYMPHO  ; 
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SNAPPY  SNAPPING  TURTLES 

By  ROBERT  J.  WHEELER 


WITHOUT  exception,  the  most  savage 
creature  that  lives  in  the  Pike  County 
woods  is  the  homy  backed  snapping  turtle.  He 
infests  streams,  rivers,  inudholes  and  lakes  and 
is  the  fierce  enemy  of  all  wildlife,  fearlessly 
attacking  anything  that  he  can  catch  and  hold 
in  his  gaping,  knife-sharp  jaws. 

The  snapper,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  a 
meat  eater.  He  has  an  enormous  appetite  to 
satisfy;  he  hunts  from  dawn  to  dark  and  even 
sits  up  nights  to  rob  a fisherman’s  hook.  Old 
Snapper  is  a remorseless  killer  of  fish,  frogs, 
small  ducks,  snakes,  little  animals  on  land  and 
water.  No  other  creature,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  mink  or  weasel,  seems  to  kill  for 
the  love  of  killing;  but  perhaps  it  is  due  to  his 
never  satisfied  appetite. 

Authorities  say  the  snapper  lives  to  be 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  slowness  of  his  growth  and 
note  the  great  size  of  some  caught  in  Peck’s 
Lake,  doubtless  there  are  snappers  there  over 
one  hundred  years  old. 

Snapper’s  activities  are  not  confined  to  the 
water.  He  is  also  a land  reptile.  Not  only  does 
his  wife  come  out  on  land  to  lay  eggs  but  both 
leave  the  water  to  hunt.  They  travel  consider- 
able distances  from  water  on  hunting  trips. 
They  like  to  follow  a path  and  hide  them- 
selves in  the  grass  close  to  animal  paths  or  run- 
ways and  wait  for  some  small  animal,  like  a 
ground  squirrel,  mouse  or  even  a rabbit  to  come 
along.  Then  the  big  ugly  head,  with  its  knife- 
like jaws  will  dart  out  six  or  more  inches  from 
the  shell,  like  a striking  snake  and  clamp  upon 
the  animal  in  a vicelike  grip,  dragging  it  within 
reach  of  the  big,  powerful  fore  paws,  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  great,  razorlike  claws  with  which 
the  fore  paws  are  armed. 

In  the  water,  the  snapper  likes  to  frequent 
the  forests  of  weeds  along  shore  where  fish 
gather,  hunting  for  food.  Snapper  lies  hidden  all 
but  his  nose  and  eyes  until  a fish  comes  close 
enough;  then  he  strikes  surely  and  his  prey 
hardly  ever  escapes,  except  now  and  then  a 
large  fish  gets  away  with  a piece  bitten  out  of 
its  back. 

Peck’s  Lake  is  a paradise  for  snappers.  In 
the  back  stretches  it  is  covered  with  weeds, 
floating  logs  and  islands  and  permanent  muskeg 
— perfect  hunting  grounds.  Its  many  islands 
contain  soft  sandy  spots  where  the  snappers  can 
dig  holes  in  which  to  lay  eggs,  from  which  the 
little  fellows  escape  and  hide  in  the  surrounding 
weeds,  safe  from  snakes  and  raccoons  and  other 
enemies. 

At  Smith’s  landing  there  is  a sandy  field. 
Snappers  crawl  out  in  this  field  and  dig  nesting 
holes.  One  morning,  we  caught  ten  big  ones  at 
one  time. 

Opposite  Henry  Bauman’s  place,  there  is  an 
island  where  one  may  go  and  watch  in  the  early 
morning  in  the  month  of  June  and  see  the  snap- 
pers come  out  to  lay  their  eggs.  This  is  most  in- 
teresting. Before  coming  out,  the  female  turtle 
drinks  a large  amount  of  water.  Then  on  shore, 
she  selects  a depression  where  she  begins  to  dig 
a hole.  Raising  herself  as  high  as  possible  on 
her  front  legs,  she  tips  the  back  of  her  shell 
until  it  begins  to  scrape  the  ground  on  one  side. 
Then  she  turns  slowly  about  in  a circle  and  the 
shell  shaves  the  ground.  Her  shell  is  so  shaped 
that  the  earth  slides  off  as  she  turns  and  piles 
up  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  hole.  By  and  by 
the  hole  is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  turtle  to 
stand  upright  and  she  turns  on  her  hind  feet 


until  she  has  bored  a hole  as  deep  as  her  front 
legs.  While  turning  slowly  and  deepening  the 
hole,  the  turtle  voids  some  of  the  water  she 
carries  and  thus  softens  the  ground,  making  the 
digging  easier. 

When  the  hole  is  finished,  the  turtle  lays  her 
eggs,  pulls  herself  out  of  the  hole,  carefully 
covers  up  the  eggs  and  smoothes  the  earth  in 
a little  mound  over  them.  Later,  when  the  sun 
has  hatched  the  eggs,  the  little  turtles  dig 
themselves  out  and  may  be  seen,  about  the  size 
of  a quarter,  in  a little  company  making  their 
way  along  the  shore  in  the  shallow  water. 
Until  they  learn  to  hide  in  the  weeds,  snakes, 
blue  herons,  frogs  and  even  big  fish,  readily  eat 
the  little  turtles. 

The  first  big  one  I ever  saw  was  speared  by 
my  father  and  several  other  fishermen,  at  the 
Twin  Lakes  when  I was  a small  boy.  This 
fellow  weighed  68  pounds. 

One  day  I was  fishing  in  the  Paupac,  above 
Wilsonville,  when  a giant  turtle  ran  down  the 
bank  and  dove  under  a big  saw  log.  He  was  so 
large  that  he  heaved  the  big  log  up  and  crawled 
under  it.  I would  estimate  his  weight  at  100 
pounds  at  least.  I might  have  caught  him  by 
the  tail;  but  I was  so  surprised  and  astonished 
at  his  great  size  that  I just  stood  there  and  let 
him  get  away. 

One  day,  Billy  Miller  was  fishing  at  Peck’s 
Lake,  over  near  the  big  muskeg  on  the  East 
Branch  when  he  came  upon  two  giant  turtles 
fighting  over  a log.  They  would  seize  each 
other’s  fore  paws  and  drag  each  other  up  to  the 
log,  then  let  go  and  try  for  a neck  hold.  Billy 
grabbed  one  but  could  not  get  him  into  the 
boat  alone. 

Sometime  afterward,  Howard  Heimbach  and 
John  Eckhert,  of  Allentown,  were  fishing  in 
the  pools  inside  the  muskeg  when  Heimbach 
saw  a monster  turtle  on  top  of  the  muskeg 
under  a lily  pad.  Howard  caught  him  by  the 
tail  and  together  they  dragged  the  snapper  into 
the  boat.  When  they  got  him  ashore  they 
weighed  him  and  he  tipped  the  scales  at  110 
pounds.  This  turtle  was  served  to  forty  people 
later  at  a game  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Traylor. 

Last  summer  a man  sent  me  a barrel  of 
snappers  from  Whiting,  New  Jersey.  One  of 
these  fellows  weighed  thirty  pounds.  We  let 
the  big  snapper  out  on  the  floor  and  he  was  so 
savage  that  he  ran  at  the  nearest  person  and 
struck  at  him  a distance  of  six  inches  from  his 
shell.  I never  saw  such  an  ugly  brute.  We 
could  not  go  near  him  for  a while:  but  had  to 
let  him  bite  a stick  before  we  could  catch  him 
by  the  tail. 

This  spring  a man  fishing  for  trout  in  the 
lake  at  Dorney’s  Park,  stepped  on  a big  snapper. 
Feeling  the  thing  moving  under  him,  he  put 
his  other  foot  on  it  and  held  it  down  in  the  mud. 
Another  man  close  by  came  wading  out  to  help 
him  land  the  turtle.  Just  across  the  lake, 
Miller  Saeger  shouted  to  them:  “Don’t  let  him 
get  away,  he  caught  three  of  my  little  ducks 
this  week.” 

The  second  mem  held  the  fishing  pole  while 
the  man  on  the  back  of  the  snapper  felt  about 
until  he  got  hold  of  its  tail;  then  he  threw  the 
turtle  out  on  the  bank.  When  they  got  the 
snapper  to  town,  it  weighed  35  pounds. 

Last  summer  I was  fishing  for  muskellunge 
in  Canada.  My  Indian  guide  told  me  that 
snappers  were  a source  of  much  revenue  to  the 
Indians.  Thousands  were  caught  yearly  and 
sold  to  dealers  as  far  away  as  Steubenville, 


Ohio.  They  came  with  big  trucks  and  hauled  the 
snappers  away  by  the  ton  at  10c  per  pound. 

One  time  I was  the  guest  of  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  at  the  Union  League  Club,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Hampty  introduced  me  to  “snapper 
stew,”  served  with  hot  roast  potatoes.  “Oi,  oi, 
Oi,”  as  we  Dutch  say,  snapper  stew  is  food, 
what  I mean.  After  all  I guess  the  Lord  had  a 
use  for  everything  created.  The  savage  snapper 
was  made  to  be  served  in  toothsome  stews. 


Some  Clay  Pit  Near 
Gettysburg 

The  brickyard  pond,  long  a favorite  swimming 
pool  in  the  summer  time  and  a handy  ice  skat- 
ing rink  in  the  winter,  now  has  acquired  a new 
popularity  as  the  residence  of  some  of  the  largest 
fish  taken  from  Adams  County  waters  in  many 
years. 

Each  day  there  are  fishermen  there  and  in 
the  evening  the  ring  of  rodsmen  becomes  more 
populous  and  a considerable  gallery  of  inter- 
ested spectators  usually  is  on  hand. 


Catch  Large  Fish 

Popularity  of  the  spot  took  a big  jump  when 
word  got  around  that  the  25-inch  pike  perch  that 
Norman  “Reds”  Tipton  caught  and  the  20  J^-inch 
small-mouth  bass  pulled  in  on  the  same  day  by 
Earl  Myrick,  13-year-old  angler  from  Rrecken- 
ridge  Street,  had  come  from  the  brickyard  waters. 
Pike  perch  are  very  rare  in  this  county. 

William  Bushman,  86-year-old  father  of  Adams 
County’s  game  protector,  Leo  Bushman,  pulled 
in  a 24-inch  pike  perch  at  the  same  place.  For 
several  weeks  a few  local  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  who  were  “in  the  know”  about  the 
brickyard  have  been  pulling  out  bass  measuring 
from  12  to  20  inches.  Game  protector  Leo 
Bushman  himself  caught  big  bass  there. 

Ernest  Kranias  snared  a 19-inch  bass  there 
and  there  is  a report  that  one  21-inch  bass  has 
been  taken. 


Only  by  Accident 

Some  of  the  bass  are  said  to  have  been  stocked 
there  from  county  streams  by  local  fishermen 
who  saw  fishing  possibilities  in  the  brickyard 
pond  but  pure  chance  is  credited  for  placing  the 
pike  and  most  of  the  bass  there.  About  eight 
years  ago,  the  story  goes,  a state  fisheries  de- 
partment truck  loaded  with  many  cans  of 
fingerling  bass  and  pike  broke  down  in  or  near 
Gettysburg.  The  fish  coidd  not  be  taken  to 
their  destination  but  had  to  be  liberated  to 
keep  them  alive.  The  driver  was  shown  the 
brickyard  pool  and  the  hundreds  of  small  fish 
were  thrown  in  there. 

Goldfish  that  once  populated  the  pond  have 
been  devoured  by  the  growing  bass  and  pike 
who  incidentally  face  a serious  food  problem. 
Some  are  said  to  be  underweight  for  their  size. 
There  is  no  stream  flowing  into  the  pond  to 
carry  food  to  the  fish.  The  food  shortage  also 
is  said  to  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  strike  at  baited  hooks. 

The  brickyard  successes  have  brought  forth 
other  summer  fishing  stories  and  one  tells  of  one 
of  the  largest  eels  taken  in  this  section  this 
summer.  It  measured  34  inches  and  weighed 
about  five  pounds.  It  w'as  caught  by  Russell 
Howard  at  the  Twin  Bridges  on  the  Conewago 
at  the  Harrisburg  road.  _Gellysburg  Compiler 


Voice  over  the  telephone  to  schoolmaster — 
Please,  Alfred  Jones  will  not  be  at  school  today, 
because  he  is  in  bed  sick. 

Schoolmaster — Very  good,  but  who  is  speaking? 


Voice — Mv  father. 


— Montreal  Star 
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BEARDS  ON  YOUR  WET  FLIES 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 

That's  One  Way,  Says  a Veteran  Tyer,  to  Make  Under- 
water Trout  Lures  More  Like  Natural  Stream  Insects 


(Note:  In  an  interview  last  month,  Howard  T.  Weaver, 
of  Williamsport,  veteran  amateur  fly-tyer,  discussed  some 
of  the  major  points  in  the  art  of  making  dry  trout  flies. 
This  month  he  discusses  with  the  author  the  making  of 
wet  flies.) 

MOST  fly-tyers  take  a lot  of  pains  making 
the  dry  flies  which  they  use  for  trout 
angling,  and  then  these  same  meticulous  crafts- 
men hold  to  the  theory  that  a wet  fly  serves  the 
purpose  even  if  it  is  hurriedly  slapped  together 
more  or  less  according  to  a standard  pattern. 

The  dry  fly  is  more  difficult  to  make,  since 
consideration  must  be  given  to  such  factors  as 
balance  and  floatability. 

But  when  a man  comes  to  realize  that  the 
dry  fly  floats  on  the  surface  and  is  not  seen 
distinctly  by  a feeding  trout,  whereas  the  wet 
fly  goes  right  down  into  the  water  and  may  come 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a trout  that  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  all  forms  of  na- 
tural stream  insects,  then  the  fly-tyer  begins 
to  take  more  pains  with  the  lures  he  intends 
to  use  under  the  surface. 

The  point  is,  the  good  wet  fly  is  that  one  which 
is  nearest  possible  imitation  of  a natural  stream 
insect. 

Point  by  Point  Problems 

Those  are  the  conclusions  of  Howard  T. 
W eaver,  of  Williamsport,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  amateur  fly-tyers  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  They  are  the  principles 
which  guide  his  own  deft  fashioning  of  trout 
lures  and  upon  which  he  elaborated  in  this  inter- 
view for  the  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Weaver  feels  that 
each  separate  part  of  a wet  fly  carries  its  own 
problems  for  the  tyer  who  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  the  very  closest  imitation  of 
a stream  insect  that  he  can  create  out  of  the 
materials  at  his  command. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  topic  under  consideration 
is  the  standard  wet  fly,  not  nymphs  or  other 
types  of  underwater  trout  lures. 

First,  the  Wet  Fly  Tail 

“Let’s  begin  at  the  tail,  the  first  part  of  the 
wet  fly  which  is  attached  to  the  hook,”  said  o 
Howard  as  we  launched  into  the  interview  at 
his  home  work  table.  “The  tail  of  the  dry  fly 
has  one  most  important  function — to  help  to 
float  the  lure.  Its  thickness  is  of  no  particular 
importance,  since  presumably  the  trout  sees 
only  the  few  bottom  hairs  which  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  the  fly  floats. 

“The  wet  fly  is  entirely  different  so  far  as  the 
tail  is  concerned.  For  here  the  tail  is  attached 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  imitating  the 
natural  insect,  and  a glance  will  show7  that  the 
insects  which  live  in  our  trout,  streams  have 
tails  of  only  two  or  three  sprigs.  Further,  their 
tails  are  long  and  delicate  in  most  cases. 

“And  that’s  the  specification  the  tyer  must 
follow. 

“My  favorite  material  for  the  wet  fly  tail 
is  barbules  of  the  barred  flank  feathers  of  the 
Mandarin  duck.  I use  three  barbules  to  a fly, 
for  once  the  lure  is  under  water  the  tail  portions 
may  mat  together  and  lose  their  natural  ap- 
pearance. They  should  be  spread  apart,  not 


bunched  as  on  the  dry  fly,  and  if  they  curl  up- 
ward no  harm  is  done.” 

Body  Little  Changed 

The  body  of  the  wet  fly,  Howard  continued, 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  dry  fly, 
and  in  its  construction  the  skilled  tyer  gives 
heed  to  such  points  as  taper,  the  proper  propor- 
tion, and  color. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  “that  the  wet  fly 
imitates  a drowning  insect,  and  in  the  process 
of  drowning  the  body  of  the  insect  does  not 
change  in  shape  or  appearance.  Some  other 
features  change — we’ll  come  to  that  a bit 
later — but  the  body  remains  the  same. 

“Invariably  I use  fur  for  wet  fly  bodies,  be- 
cause fur  has  a certain  sheen,  a more  ‘meaty’ 
and  natural  appearance. 

“Quill  generally  is  used,  of  course,  to  imitate 
flies  which  have  natural  distinctly  quill  bodies. 

“The  fur  body  of  the  wret  fly,  however,  should 
be  wrapped  with  thin  gold  w7ire  to  give  the  body 
a segmented  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  quill 
body,  the  gold  wire  serves  still  another  pur- 
pose. It  keeps  the  body  from  being  ripped 
loose  by  the  teeth  of  a trout. 

“I  advise  against  the  use  of  wool  for  wet  fly 
bodies,  for  wool  simply  does  not  have  the  ‘food 
appeal’  and  effect  of  fur.  Nor  does  wool  lend 
itself  to  good  workmanship  in  the  matter  of 
tapering. 

Hackles  for  Wet  Fly 

“The  hackle  of  a wet  fly  is  a real  challenge  to 
the  good  sense  and  skill  of  the  fly-tyer.  It  must 
be  of  good  color,  soft  in  texture,  and  above  all 
sparsely  tied. 

It’s  worth  repeating  that  a trout  gets  a close- 
up  view  of  a wet  fly.  The  fish  knows  from  long 
experience  to  expect  certain  types  of  flies  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  fish  knows, 
also,  that  one  particular  color  and  type  of  fly 
dominate  every  hatch. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
if  a trout  is  feeding  on  a fly  that  is  brown  in 
color  he  cannot  be  expected  to  take  an  artificial 
a half  a dozen  shades  lighter. 

“Yes,  faithful  imitation  of  natural  colors  is 
one  of  the  most  important — probably  the  most 
important — qualities  of  a perfectly  made  wet 
fly  that  will  really  catch  trout. 

Purpose  of  Softness 

“The  soft  texture  of  the  hackle  is  stressed 
because  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  killing 
features  of  the  wet  fly  is  the  twisting,  swaying 
movements  of  its  hackles  in  the  water. 

“A  real  insect,  drowning,  struggles  to  get 
back  up  into  the  air,  kicking  its  legs,  and  the 
trout  know  that  fact.  So  the  effective  wet  fly 
has  long,  soft  hackles  which  seem  to  come  to 
life  when  the  lure  is  properly  manipulated  by 
the  angler. 

“Sparse  tying  of  wet  fly  hackles  is  dictated 
by  the  fact  that  the  stream  insects  upon  which 
trout  feed  never  have  more  than  six  legs. 

“Let’s  go  back  to  the  dry  fly  again  for  com- 
parisons. The  hackle  on  a dry  fly  is  to  make  it 
float,  and  the  tyer  has  to  make  the  hackles 
thick  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  But 


the  wet  fly  hackle  imitates  the  legs  of  an  in- 
sect, and  trout  are  pretty  sure  to  shy  away  from 
an  imitation  that  looks  as  if  it  had  a hundred 

legs. 

“Beyond  all  this,  hackle  sparsely  tied  on  a 
standard  heavy  wet  fly  hook  does  not  interfere 
with  the  sinking  of  the  fly — and  getting  a wet 
fly  down  into  the  water  without  split  shot  or 
lead  is  a problem  that  all  anglers  have  to  solve 
at  one  time  or  another.” 

The  Wet  Fly  Beard 

Howard  brought  the  hackle  problem  to  a 
head  with  the  assertion  that  he  puts  beards  on 
his  wet  flies  to  achieve  these  results.  I quote 
from  my  notes  on  the  questions  and  answers 
that  followed. 

Q.— “What  is  a beard?” 

A. — “A  wet  fly  beard  is  a moderate  number 
of  hackles  tied  under  the  hook,  extending  down- 
ward on  an  angle  and  extending  slightly  past 
the  point  of  the  hook,  just  enough  to  cover  it.” 

Q. — “How  bulky  should  the  beard  be?” 

A. — “Not  bulky  at  all.  Remember  what  we 
said  about  six  legs  on  a stream  insect?  The 
beard  is  about  twice  the  thickness  of  an  average 
dry  fly  tail.  Generally,  it  should  not  exceed  30 
barbules.” 

Q.— “Where  do  you  get  beard  material?” 

A. — “I  like  the  fully7  colored  barbules  from  the 
butt  end  of  a large  dry  fly  hackle,  for  in  a large 
dry  fly  hackle  the  butt  barbules  are  soft.  In- 
cidentally, I never  buy  a neck  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  getting  wet  fly  hackles  from  it.  It’s 
good  economy  to  use  one  neck  for  both  wet  and 
dry  fly  hackles.  The  barbules  on  the  larger 
feathers  are  extremely  long,  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  use  the  webbv  portions.” 

Q. — “How  do  you  attach  the  beard?” 

A. — “After  clipping  off  the  proper  number  of 
barbules,  hold  them  along  the  bottom  of  the  hook 
with  the  points,  or  tip  ends,  toward  the  eye  of 
the  hook;  make  three  wraps  of  the  tying  silk  to 
bind  them  in  place.  Then  with  the  fingers  turn 
the  barbules  backward  and  downward  at  the 
proper  angle  over  the  point  of  the  hook  and 
complete  by  firmly  binding  the  beard  in  this 
position.” 

Wrings  for  Wet  Flies 

So  far  so  good.  We  had  gotten  the  tail,  the 
body,  and  the  hackles  on  our  ideal  wet  fly. 

How  about  its  wings? 

Howard  went  back  to  the  illustration  of  the 
drowning  fly. 

“Its  wings  are  usually  matted  fairly  close  to  its 
body,  and  unless  it  is  a very  large  insect,  it  is 
unable  to  extend  its  wings  against  the  pressure 
of  the  water  in  which  it  is  struggling  or  dying,” 
he  pointed  out.  “That’s  the  effect  we  seek  in  the 
ideal  wet  flv.” 

“How  do  you  get  this  effect?”  I asked. 

“Well,  there  are  really  three  ways,  three  good 
types  of  wet  fly  wings,”  Howard  replied. 

“One  type  consists  of  long,  narrow  strips  of 
fairly  stiff  wing  quill  material.  Another  is  made 
with  small  bunches  of  barbules  from  the  flank 
feathers  of  a Mandarin  duck  or  the  gray  flank 
feathers  of  the  Mallard  duck.  Still  a third,  and 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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WALL-EYED  PIKERS 

By  FRED.  EVERETT 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


When  the  frost  is  on  the  pum’kin 
And  the  ice  is  on  yore  line, 

You  kin  bet  yore  bottom  dollar 
The  wall-eyes  be  bitin'  line. 

' I 'HAFTS  more  truth  than  good  poetry  in 
A them  thar  lines,  boys.  It’s  a wonder  I 
don’t  know  enough  to  stick  to  the  truth  and 
leave  the  poetry  to  those  who  can  handle  it. 
Maybe  it’s  because  I feel  bad  poetry  with 
truth  in  it  is  better  than  good  poetry  with  none 
in  it. 

Now  that  I’ve  got  both  out  of  my  system, 
let’s  take  a look  at  that  supposed  truth  and  see 
just,  how  much  there  is  to  it.  You  oldtimers 
with  the  wall-eyed  pike  (or  pike  or  pike  perch  or 
salmon  or  jack  salmon  or  Susquehanna  salmon 
— take  your  pick,  the  wall-eyes  don’t  care) 
know  what  it  is  to  sit  and  shiver  in  the  cold 
windy  nights,  praying  they  will  be  abitin’  fine. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  fishermen  are  pretty 
crazy  at  that.  I was  brought  up  on  that  old 
idea  that  wall-eyes  wouldn’t  bite  until  the  line 
froze  in  the  guides  and  your  hands  froze  to 
the  rod. 

When  I think  back  on  some  of  those  long 
nights  I used  to  shiver  and  shake  with  Dad  up 
on  the  Delaware  at  Narrowsburg,  hands  too 
stiff  to  bait  the  hook,  nose  blue  and  a’runnin’ 
with  the  cold,  arms  cramped  a’pullin’  slow  as 
we  trolled  along  prayin’  for  at  least  one  little 
strike,  I’m  wondering  if  crazy  is  the  right 
word  for  it.  What  makes  me  wonder  still 
more  is  the  fact  that  I can  hardly  wait  to  do  it 
again!  Nope — crazy  is  too  mild  a word. 

It’s  August  as  I write  this — hotter’n  blue 
blazes.  Maybe  that’s  why  those  cold  nights 
have  such  an  appeal.  Besides,  the  small-mouths 
have  gone  off  somewhere  looking  for  a cool 
drink.  Do  you  suppose  that’s  why  wall-eyes 
come  to  mind? 

Wait  a moment  ’til  I get  a dry  towel  so  the 
sweat  won’t  drop  on  the  paper  and  I’ll  write 
you  about  one  of  those  lovely  cool  November 
nights  (it  wasn’t  down  to  zero)  when  we  did 
find  the  wall-eyes  hungry  and  willing.  Not 
that  they  were  big  but  they  kept  a’comin’ 
pretty  regular.  That’s  the  way  I like  it — 
action  every  now  and  then.  You  know  what 
I mean. 

Just  a second,  though,  ’til  I set  up  an  alibi  in 
case  some  of  the  fellows  who  have  me  down  as 
la  bait-hater  happen  to  see  this  part  of  the 
story.  Remember,  it  happened  away  back  when. 
That  “when”  means  when  I was  more  human 
and  Dad  was  where  he  could  fish  earthly  waters. 
I wonder,  are  there  wall-eyes  up  there? 

Stop  me  if  you  have  heard  this  one  before. 
We  old  birds  kinda  forget  and  repeat  things 
pretty  often.  Especially  when  it’s  a fish  story. 
An  expert  can  always  tell  by  the  size  of  the  fish 
said  to  be  caught — or  got  away — just  how 
many  times  the  story  has  been  told.  Take  a 
normal  length  or  weight,  then  subtract  that 
from  the  size  in  the  story.  The  number  of 
aches  or  pounds  left  over  is  how  many  times  the 
[story  has  been  told. 

Realizing  the  truth  of  that,  I wonder  am  I 
a real  fisherman?  For  some  unknown  reason 
f (?)  I don’t  tell  stories  that  way.  In  fact,  I 
sort  of  reverse  the  process  until  my  fish  reach 
normal  inches  or  pounds.  Then  I know  that 


the  story  has  been  told  often  enough  and  it’s 
time  to  make  up — excuse  me — to  remember 
another  thrilling  experience.  So  if  I say  in  this 
story  that  the  wall-eye  weighed  10  pounds, 
you  can  be  sure  it  was  much  bigger  because  I 
have  told  the  story  before.  If  you  believe 
that  one,  you’re  just  the  guy  I’ve  been  hoping 
would  read  my  articles.  (I  don’t  dare  advise 
all  others  not  to,  because  I’d  hate  to  have  the 
editor  the  only  one  who  reads  further.  He 
wouldn’t  either,  only,  he  has  to — that’s  his  job.) 

Let’s  see,  where  was  I?  Oh — yes.  Dad  and 
I had  come  back  from  hunting  pheasants  and 
rabbits.  Little  Black  Joe  was  in  his  prime. 
We’d  had  a grand  day.  So  what  do  we  talk 
about  that  night  as  we  sit  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, with  Little  Black  Joe  at  our  feet,  his  legs 
jerking  and  muffled  yips  coming  from  some- 


where inside  him,  as  he  chased  the  birds  and 
bunnies  in  his  dreams? 

That’s  right!  Fishing  it  was — wall-eyes,  at 
that.  Yes  sir,  Dad  stretched  out  his  legs  as  he 
heaved  a sigh  and  settled  deeper  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a faraway  look  in  his  eye.  I’da  bet  he 
was  thinking  about  that  last  shot  he  made  as  the 
old  cock  took  a header  over  a corn  shock.  That 
was  pretty. 

“Fred,”  he  said,  gazing  into  the  lire.  "It’s 
goin’  to  freeze  tonight.”  Dad  always  knew  those 
things,  somehow. 

“Guess  you’re  right,  Dad.”  I answered,  won- 
dering how  I ever  missed  that  easy  grouse  shot. 

“Make  you  think  of  anything?”  Dad  was  too 
comfortable  to  even  turn  his  head  to  look  at  me. 

“Yeah,”  I said,  “I  better  go  put  some  coal  on 
the  furnace  fire.” 

“Huh.”  Dad  sorta  snorted  under  his  breath. 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  tried  again.  "( mess 
it  won’t  freeze  too  hard.  What  do  you  think?" 

“Ought  to  be  just  right  in  the  fields  -good 
trailin’  and  not  too  hot  to  hunt.” 

Dad  didn’t  even  snort  this  time.  But  1 thought 
I saw  the  short  hairs  in  his  moustache  sorta 
stand  on  end  as  he  pursed  his  lips.  That’s  how  he 
did  when  he  was  thinking  how  to  say  something 
without  coming  right  out  and  saying  it. 

“Fred,  do  you  remember  that  mess  o'  wall- 
eyes you  caught  about  this  time  last  year?" 
Dad  always  gave  me  credit  when  he  wanted  to 
egg  me  on. 

“You  mean  we  caught,  don’t  you?” 

“Uh-huh.  It  was  weather  just  like  this  not 
too  cold — but  the  old  line  did  stick  in  the  guides.” 

“You've  got  sumpin’  there.  Dad.  When  do 
we  start?” 

“Should  be  there  before  dark  tomorrow,  so’s 
to  be  sure  of  a boat.” 

“Maybe  I better  call  Dutch  and  reserve  one — 
and  some  lumpers.” 

“Guess  you  better.  It’s  a long  trip  to  risk  not 
having  a boat.” 

That’s  how  it  started — just  as  usual.  By  noon 
we  were  in  my  junk  pile,  rattling  up  the  highway 
(Continued  on  P age  20 ) 
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THE  title  of  this  discussion  might  best  have 
been  “Buy  What  You  Need,  Now!”;  the 
parable,  if  any,  “Take  care  of  what  you  have 
and  make  it  last  longer!  Waste  nothing!” 

Already  as  this  is  being  edited,  October’s 
tantalizing  autumn  days  are  passing  into  history. 
Baseball  . . . the  World  Series  is  over  and  no 
one  seems  to  lament.  Greedily  reckless  youth 
grasps  at  a new  toy,  the  lure  of  war  and  of 
collegiate  football;  thirstily  and  even  a bit  wist- 
ful, reluctant  elders  revel  in  and  cling  to,  the 
still  bright  sunshine,  the  last  lingering  hum  of 
the  few  surviving  insects,  the  smoky  distant 
mysticism  of  the  drowsy  horizon. 

The  timderdoodle  long  since  has  fled,  the  duck 
is  winging  . . . the  pungent  odor  of  dying  and 
rotting  leaves,  the  dank  tendril  offense  of  the 
fence  row  and  weedpile  embers,  the  saucy  bark 
of  the  gray  squirrel,  the  denuded  nakedness  of 
the  shellbark  hickory,  the  sentinel-like  rows  of 
corn  shocks;  the  silken  curls,  the  bright  lunch 
pails,  the  red  dresses  of  little  girls  on  the  way  to 
the  crossroad  school,  the  ever-present,  starchy 
little  male  sissy  hurrying  way  on  ahead  with  his 
apple  for  teacher,  the  impatient  nimrod,  sans 
the  gun,  furtively  tramping  the  thickets  and 
swail,  all  bespeak  an  epoch,  symbolize  a day 
passed  or  passing,  bequeath  a hint  at  expectancy, 
even  foreboding,  a brooding  interlude  or  last 
bulwark  against  Old  King  Winter  and  his  death 
dealing  blasts  creeping  down  from  the  frozen 
tundras  of  the  far  away  northland. 

Thus,  perhaps  the  cream  of  the  1942  fishing 
season  is  already  of  the  bygone  ...  a page 
momentarily  borrowed  and  forthwith  about  to 
be  returned  to  its  mouldering  niche  in  the  ar- 
chives of  eternity.  Of  a truth,  it  has  been  a 
goodly  seven  or  eight  months  to  the  writer  and 
his  dearest  of  kin,  who  are  his  fishing  pals, 
friendly  rivals,  cheerful  advisers,  sharers  of  good 
and  woe  . . . the  cool,  cunning  old  master 
Charlie,  genial,  smiling  Jim,  rollicking,  good 
natured  Alex,  quiet,  modest  Bobbie,  taciturn, 
stream-wise  Don,  devil-may-care  Bill,  ever 


hopeful  and  optimistic  Clyde,  friendly,  well- 
wishing  Mike,  and  Bart  and  Toots,  trouters 
deluxe,  all  salt  of  the  earth  guys  onto  the  last 
ditch,  gentlemen,  sportsmen,  topflight  in  fisher- 
dom.  As  a fitting  climax,  recently,  several  mighty 
nice,  late  season  small-mouth  came  our  collective 
way,  bonanza  so  to  speak,  a poignant  au  revoir. 
Muddy  water  did  discourage  the  last  of  the 
trouting;  high  and  discolored  streams  handi- 
capped the  beginning  of  the  bass  play,  but  all  in 
all  most  Keystone  Anglers  may  look  back  with 
pleasure,  and  hope  for  as  good  days  to  come  the 
next  season.  And  as  already  pointed  out,  what 
the  angler  does  now  with  what  he  has  in  the  way 
of  equipment,  may  ultimately  decide  whether  or 
not  the  purchase  of  a license  shall  be  worthwhile 
five  or  six  months  hence.  Today  is  not  the  hour 
of  indecision  or  wishful  thinking.  With  war  the 
first  consideration,  one  may  almost  foresee  or 
foretell  what  to  expect.  Certainly  only  a passable 
availability  of  already  inventoried  new  equip- 
ment has  any  scheme  in  the  present  outlook  of 
things.  Only  trouble  in  large  gobs  looms  ahead 
for  the  improvident,  the  tackle  careless,  the 
storage  foolish,  the  neglectful,  the  wasting 
waterway  habitue.  If  the  old  fable  of  the  thrifty 
bee  and  the  improvident  grasshopper  ever  meant 
anything,  now  is  the  hour  of  angling  parallel. 

Rods 

I do  not  elect  to  traffic  at  great  length  as 
regards  rods,  and  the  majority  of  the  discussion 
hereinafter  shall  apply  to  bamboo.  For  the  better 
half  of  a century,  the  split  bamboo  fly  and  cast- 
ing stick  has  met  every  test  of  the  discriminating 
angler.  It  has  stood  off  every  effort  of  the  scien- 
tific minded  to  evolve  a substitute.  No  material 
other  than  bamboo — either  wood  or  metal — has 
yet  been  fabricated  to  possess  so  much  liveliness, 
lightness,  sensitiveness,  power  per  ounce,  pride 
of  ownership  and  genuine  pleasure  of  employ- 
ment. True  there  is  a certain  following  of  steel, 
able  fishermen  at  times  best  suited  for  that 
material  either  physically  or  temperamentally  . . . 


but  run  the  gamut  of  the  truly  great  in  anglerdon 
and  it  will  be  found  bamboo  far  outspeaks  al 
the  rest,  this  observation  of  course  from  tht 
standpoint  of  Keystone  work  and  over-fishec 
water,  exquisitely  delicate  trout  finangling  ant 
long  range  light  lure  bass  casting  with  plug! 
ranging  in  weight  from  Y oz.  to  % oz.,  and  with 
exception  up  to  Yi  oz. 

Limitation  of  space  at  the  moment  does  noi 
permit  more  than  elementary  consideration  o 
proper  rod  insurance.  Further  and  as  a mattei 
of  fact  I have  suggested  to  Ye  Editor  that  a ful 
length  article  in  connection  with  authoritative  roc 
rehabilitation  might  not  prove  amiss.  And  while 
I have  written  previously  on  rod  finish  and  re- 
pair, as  have  others  . . . nowadays  as  the  crisis 
of  supply  and  demand  meets  and  passes  in  £ 
negative  direction,  all  such  mechanics  are  foi 
the  expert — the  amateur  has  no  business  fiddling  I 
around  with  a workable  tool.  In  some  instances  i 
the  manufacturer  will  handle  re-finishing,  re 
wrapping,  re-outfitting  and  the  like.  Paul 
Young  makes  a feature  of  the  work,  or  at  leasl 
did.  Our  good  friend  Ray  Bergman  mentions  il 
as  a speciality  in  his  catalogue  and  is  always  the 
source  of  the  highest  class  artisanship  or  advices 
as  to  where  such  may  be  forthcoming.  Either  oi 
these  fine  gentlemen  and  truly  great  sportsmen 
are  easily  accessible  to  Pennsylvanians. 

Briefly  if  your  pet  needs  a new  coat  of  varnish, 
or  even  a wrapping,  do  not  hesitate.  Water, 
wetness,  moisture,  lurk  as  bamboo’s  worst  enemy. 
An  unbroken  coat  of  good  varnish,  properly 
applied,  is  a decided  essential  to  any  well  worn  or 
pitted  rod  and  bulwarks  the  porous  material 
against  the  ravages  of  dissolution.  Next  a set  ol 
ferrules,  several  guides,  an  extra  tip,  even  a new  . 
handle?  Make  an  effort  to  locate  the  parts,  then  i 
if  unsuccessful  the  old  conscience  will  not  harp 
upon  “might  have  been’s”  a year  or  so  hence.  : 
Incidentally  your  old  stand-by  for  wader  and  boot 
repairs,  So-Lo,  rates  a mighty  fine  material  with 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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f | 'HERE  is  a tremendous  diflerence  between 
the  voracious,  hooked  jaws  of  a monster 
trout  and  a wet  or  dry  fly  in  Size  18  or  20. 

Yet  more  than  one  angler  has  discovered,  to 
his  profit,  that  the  two  go  pretty  well  together 
in  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Granted  that  the  old  axiom,  “big  bait  for  big 
fish,”  still  is  true,  the  fact  remains  that  often 
the  tiniest  lure  is  needed  to  ensnare  some  of  the 
whoppers.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  limestone 
streams,  where  big  trout  are  at  their  selective 
best  and  where  the  water  carries  a great  num- 
ber of  midget  sized  varieties  of  natural  food. 

One  of  the  wardens  at  the  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise last  summer  supplied  pretty  conclusive 
proof  of  this  statement. 

He  caught  literally  scores  of  big  trout  at  the 
Spring  Creek  project  with  a soft-bodied  artificial 
ant,  tied  on  a Size  18  or  20  hook  and  fished  with 
a leader  tapered  down  to  4X  or  5X. 

He  hooked  many  more  trout  than  he  caught, 
for  with  the  tiny  lures  he  was  forced  to  use  a 
leader  that  was  simply  too  frail  to  hold  the 
lunkers.  He  often  lost  as  many  as  half  a dozen  of 
his  pet  flies  in  a single  day,  but  at  the  least  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  some  fine  sport 
while  other  anglers,  using  larger  lures,  scratched 
their  heads  and  wondered  if,  after  all,  there  are 
any  big  trout  in  those  well-stocked  waters. 

Another  favorite  wet  fly  on  the  lime  streams  of 
Centre  County  is  the  Newville  Midge,  designed 
on  Big  Spring  in  Cumberland  Co.  This  is  sel- 
dom constructed  on  a hook  larger  than  Size  18. 

Both  of  these  lures,  because  of  their  tiny  size, 
must  be  fished  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
unless  a bit  of  lead  is  used  to  get  them  down  to 
the  bottom.  Apparently  they  are  just  about 
perfect  imitations  of  natural  insects  which  have 
become  detached  from  rocks  and  weeds  and 
which  are  floating  in  the  stream  currents. 

The  fact  that  they  do  not  sink  deep  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  using  these  tiny  flies,  because  the 
rise  of  a Trout  breaks  the  surface. 

To  the  angler  they  look  like  tiny  specks  of 
black  against  the  limestone  water  background, 
and  the  leader  is  invisible.  They  often  are 
allowed  to  float  freely  with  the  current — and  it 
is  a supreme  thrill  to  see  a big  brown  trout  or 
rainbow  appear  out  of  nowhere  and  snap  them  up. 

A Hick  of  the  wrist  or  a gentle  lift  of  the  arm  is 
all  the  action  that  can  be  employed  in  setting 
the  hook,  else  the  tiny  points  will  tear  easily 
through  the  flesh  of  the  trout’s  mouth,  or  the 
fine  leader  will  break.  And  once  the  trout  is 
hooked  delicate  handling  of  the  tackle  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  light  terminal  tackle. 

These  two  patterns  of  tiny  wet  flies  also  are 
effective  on  clear  water  streams,  although  not 
nearly  so  much  as  in  lime  water.  The  darker 
green  hue  of  clear  water  makes  them  more  difficult 
to  see.  But  probably  the  chief  reason  they  can  be 
used  with  only  spotty  success  is  the  fact  that 
clear  water  streams  do  not,  as  a rule,  contain  so 
much  natural  insect  life  of  the  type  they  imitate. 

Both  the  soft  ant  and  the  Newville  Midge 
are  easy  to  make. 

To  build  the  ant,  take  two  turns  of  fine  black 
chenille  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  then  tie  in  a 


small  and  soft  black  hackle.  Two  wrap*  of  the 
hackle  will  create  plenty  of  “legs.”  Once  the 
hackle  is  tied  ofi,  the  fly  is  finished  with  two  more 
turns  of  the  chenille. 

The  Newville  Midge  may  have  a body  of 
either  black  silk  thread,  dark  colored  quill,  or 
fine  chenille.  The  hackle,  at  the  head,  is  very 
sparsely  applied,  and  the  fly  has  two  delicate  quill 
w ings  either  black  or  slate  in  color. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  making  both  patterns 
to  give  plenty  of  head  clearance,  for  tying  one  of 
these  midgets  on  even  a ."iX  tippet  is  a tedious 
job  if  there  is  not  all  possible  clearance  at  the 
hook  eve. 
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State  of P.annaffianlfl | 

County  of j 

Before  me,  a _ jn  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

C fearl&a.  .£*_  J.qx. __ , who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  ie 

the Anting  Editor __ of  the Pennsylvania  angler 

(State  whether  editor,  publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner.)  (Insert  titlo  of  publication.) 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  tills  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of—  Post  office  address — 

Editor  (.-.ctlng)  Charles  K.  Fox South. .Or  fi.ee  BIC^,  , jibe. Fa. 

Business  Managers 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  tho 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern, 
its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Pennsylvan la  Fish  Comcil33lon  Karri 3burgr  Pennsylvania 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

NONE — — 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holderappears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  tho 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 

the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this.. 


24th 


..day  of... 


nor,  i»ct  Jfcr 

fit 


(Mv  commission  expires. 


Uurch 


Note.— This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies  delivered  by  tho  publisher  I 'ssistont 

Postmaster  General  ( Division  of  Classification).  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  tho  other  in  tho  tiles  of  tho  post  office.  Tho  publisher  uuisi  publish  a cup)  1 1 Cu  tat*- 
meat  in  the  second  issue  printed  next  alter  its  filing.  *— 001  j 

POSTMASTER:  BE  SURE  TO  READ  AND  CAREFULLY  OBSERVE  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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R.  S.  Kirae  of  Steelton  has  taken  11  bass 
this  season  from  12  to  21  inches,  on  flies  above 
the  York  Haven  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna. 
His  brother,  a plug  fisherman,  has  taken  a 
number  from  the  same  waters  the  largest  of 
which  was  19  inches. 


Geo.  Knapp  of  Middletown  caught  over  30 
bass  from  the  Susquehanna  during  the  course 
of  the  season  which  ranged  from  12  to  19  inches. 
Little  ones  don’t  count  and  are  returned. 


Melvin  Zimmerman,  Lebanon  fisherman, 
caught  two  bass  one  evening  at  Staver’s  Dam 
on  night  crawlers.  One  was  11  inches,  the 
other  16)4- 

E.  M.  Zimmerman  makes  frequent  trips  to 
Millardsville  Quarry,  East  of  Myerstown.  He 
caught  10  bass  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length, 
and  a great  many  fine  blue  gills  running  up  to  a 
foot. 


Steelton  fishermen  seem  to  be  having  a con- 
test catching  eels,  no  less.  While  fishing  for 
bass  with  minnows  below  the  Dock  Street  Dam 
in  the  Susquehanna,  Ira  A.  Brown  landed 
an  eel  that  weighed  6 lbs.  1 oz.,  cleaned. 

George  Chronister  celebrated  the  glorious 
Fourth  by  catching  a 36  inch  eel  under  the 
Market  Street  Bridge,  on  a night  crawler. 
The  big  fish  broke  the  tip  of  the  rod. 


Tony  Lech,  fish  warden  located  in  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  writes:  The  largest  fish,  a large- 
mouth  bass,  to  be  taken  from  Sweet  Arrow 
Lake  this  year  was  23  inches  long  and  weighed 
6 lbs.  13  ozs.  It  was  taken  on  a Crazy  Crawler 
by  Guy  Reber  of  Auburn,  R.  D. 


Harold  Hale  of  Parkers  Landing  is  called 
the  Champ  this  year.  He  caught  a muskie 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clarion  River  which  weighed 

16)4  lbs. 

Duane  E.  Tettle,  Clarion  County  Game 
Warden,  connected  with  an  8)4  pounder,  measur- 
ing 33  inches,  near  Tionesta. 


Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville  passes 
along  the  following: 

The  Tionesta  Dam  remained  clear  while 
most  of  our-  waters  were  muddy.  Good  catches 
of  bass,  perch,  blue-gills  and  muskies  were 
made. 

Norman  Shawley  of  Apollo  caught  a 31  inch 
muskie  which  he  later  lost  when  it  came  off 
the  stringer.  However,  when  I contacted  him 
he  had  a 26  inch  muskie  and  a 17  inch  small- 
mouth  bass. 

Marshall  California  of  Edmon,  fishing  with 
Shawley  had  a 23  inch  muskie  and  a 16  inch 
bass. 

Tionesta  is  fast  becoming  a popular  place 
and  it  is  very  common  to  see  30  to  50  cars  of 
fishermen  stopping  there  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 


HERE  \ THERE 
ANGLERDOM 


Bear^  Fish  Story 

The  murmur  of  Kettle  Creek,  near  Germania, 
Potter  County,  was  shattered  Saturday  by  the 
cries  of  a fisherman  in  distress,  accompanied  by 
the  beat  of  running  feet  and  the  pad-pad  of  a 
lumbering  Pennsylvania  wild  bear. 

A.  B.  Elder,  supervising  principal  of  the 
South  Williamsport  schools,  considered  himself 
rudely  interrupted  while  fishing  the  rapids  in 
the  stream  when  he  turned  and  sighted  a 6-foot 
bear  watching  him  from  nearby  brush. 

“Takes  To  Heels” 

Discretion  was  the  greater  part  of  valor  for 
the  school  principal,  when  he  deserted  his 
favorite  pastime  and  “took  to  his  heels”  in  an 
effort  to  leave  his  unwelcome  visitor  behind. 

But  the  bear,  a friendly  fellow  at  heart, 
wouldn’t  have  any  of  it,  and  decided  he  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  the  fisherman  to  the  lone- 
liness of  the  forest. 

The  faster  the  fisherman  ran,  the  more  at- 
tractive became  the  company  of  a human  to 
the  bear.  Discouragement  did  not  follow  for  the 
bear  when  Elder  “shinnied”  up  a tree,  for  the 
bear  liked  to  play  that  way  and  started  climbing 
too. 

Both  Up  Tree 

Elder  was  treed,  and  so  was  the  been,  but 
another  factor  entered  in  the  person  of  Ralph 
Pearson,  fishing  companion  of  the  principal. 

Pearson  used  weapons  considered  unfair  by 
the  bear,  especially  after  a well-directed  stone 
struck  the  animal’s  paw.  While  the  bear  was 
busy  licking  the  injured  member,  Elder  descended 
the  tree  and  headed  back  to  the  stream,  where 
he  dropped  his  creel  and  rod. 

Pearson  took  up  the  watch  on  the  creek 
bridge,  posted  to  tell  his  companion  if  the  bear 
decided  to  continue  his  friendly  policies. 


23-iNCH  BASS  CAPTURED  FIRST  DAY 
AT  RESERVOIR 

It’s  a thrill  of  a lifetime  to  land  a 23-inch 
small-mouth  bass.  But  that’s  what  came  to  a 
visiting  fisherman  at  the  Citizens  Water  Com- 
pany reservoir,  near  here  yesterday.  The  fisher- 
man, whose  name  was  not  known,  was  a visitor 
from  the  Langloth  section,  who  is  a railroad 
engineer.  The  prize  beauty  of  the  day  was 
taken  from  the  No.  1 (old)  reservoir  early 
yesterday  morning,  the  first  day  of  fishing. 

J.  W.  Seibert,  superintendent  of  the  pumping 
station,  said  there  was  a large  crowd  of  fisher- 
men at  the  company’s  two  reservoirs  yesterday 
and  there  were  more  today.  Mr.  Seibert  re- 
ported that  there  was  a nice  catch  at  the  No.  2 
(new)  reservoir  yesterday  with  many  bass 
being  taken  out  ranging  from  10  inches  to  18 
and  20. 

The  company  announced  a decision  to  ban 
fishing  this  year,  because  of  the  war  and  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  municipal  water 
supply,  but  that  the  order  has  been  rescinded 
due  to  the  many  pleas  for  fishing  privilege. 
Anglers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  making 
trips  to  Canada,  the  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina coasts  and  other  fishermen’s  paradises, 
find  this  impossible  this  year  and  then,  too,  the 
war  keeps  them  closer  to  their  work. 

As  a result,  the  company  has  opened  the 
properties  here  and  at  Washington  for  fisher- 
men, who  first  get  a fishing  license,  then  make 
application  to  the  company’s  office  here  or  in 
Washington.  They  must  be  American  citizens 
and  must  show  proof  of  this,  if  necessary. 

Many  sportsmen  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  will  enjoy  the  sport  during 
the  season. 

— Daily  Notes,  Canonsburg 


Bear  Returns 

Calls  of  “Rocky,  see  anything  of  the  bear?” 
were  repeated  at  regular  intervals  for  a period 
of  time,  until  the  reply  came  back,  “here  comes 
the  bear.” 

The  fishermen,  when  the  limit  of  their  patience 
had  about  been  reached,  discovered  the  bear 
wasn’t  vicious,  but  merely  hungry.  They  con- 
tinued their  fishing  while  the  animal  stood  and 
watched. 

— Grit  of  Williamsport 


Dr.  Bowman,  engineer  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment, has  been  enjoying  good  bass  fishing 
at  Wild  Wood  Lake  just  North  of  Harrisbmg. 
He  caught  a 14  and  15  inch  large-mouth  bass 
on  his  first  trip;  the  second  escapade  produced 
two  more,  one  17  and  the  other  19  inches  and 
then  he  followed  up  this  with  a 4 lb.  20)4  inch 
lunker. 


POTENT  FLY  DOPE 

Have  you  heard  the  fly  dope  fishing  story 
which  is  making  the  rounds?  It  seems  two  fisher- 
men made  a camping  trip  in  a mosquito  in- 
fested country.  They  tried  various  fly  dopes  to 
combat  the  pest,  but  none  was  highly  satis- 
factory. On  one  of  their  trips  back  to  civiliza- 
tion for  supplies  they  purchased  different  drugs 
which  were  known  to  be  ingredients  of  fly 
dopes  and  mixed  them  together.  Much  to  their 
satisfaction  and  comfort  their  homemade  con- 
coction did  the  trick  and  was  a vast  improve- 
ment over  their  other  preventives. 

The  time  arrived  when  their  supply  had  to 
be  replaced.  They  told  the  druggist  about 
their  new  discovery  and  asked  him  to  mix  up 
another  batch  of  it  for  them  and  fill  their  bottle. 

When  the  Doctor  read  the  list  of  ingredients 
he  looked  at  them  in  alarm  and  exclaimed: 
“Put  out  those  pipes  and  get  that  bottle  out  of 
here;  you  have  mixed  up  a high  explosive.” 


Sam  Fleck  of  Harrisburg  caught  six  Wild- 
wood Bass  on  minnows.  They  ranged  from  13 
to  19  inches. 


Urge  a mem  to  greater  effort,  and  he  will  do 
well;  praise  the  effort  he  has  made,  and  he  will 
do  his  best. 


1942 


P ENNS Y L V A N I A A N G L E R 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


NORTHWESTERN  DIVISION  OF 
FEDERATION  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Gentlemen : 

At  the  regular  fall  meeting  and  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Northwestern  Division, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Chairman:  Dr.  John  J.  Koehler,  of  Erie 
Vice  Chairman:  E.  E.  Brown  of  New  Castle 
Secretary : Seth  L.  Myers  of  Sharon 
Treasurer:  L.  D.  Wagner  of  Franklin 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Castleton  Hotel, 
afternoon  and  evening  with  a turkey  dinner 
at  6:30  p.m.  During  the  meeting  a resolution 
was  passed  commending  Rev.  Darlington 
Kulp  for  his  article  in  the  September  Game 
News,  “What  is  a Sportsman?” 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  to  the  edi- 
tors of  both  magazines  for  the  quality  of  articles 
being  published. 

The  Northwestern  Division 
Seth  L.  Myers,  Secretary 


Dear  Sir: 

Due  to  the  rubber  emergency  now  existing, 
would  you  please  insert  this  in  your  magazine? 

Sportsmen,  you  enjoy  fishing.  So  did  my 
pal,  George.  Your  boots  would  release  tons  of 
vital  rubber  which  would  help  win  the  war. 

I gave  my  boots,  won’t  you  give  yours? 
My  pal,  George,  gave  his — life. 

Remember  you  can  fish  without  boots  but 
you  can’t  fish  with  Hitler. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Ash,  Reading,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

My  subscription  to  the  Angler  expired 
and  I don’t  want  to  miss  a single  issue.  I am 
enclosing  one  dollar  for  two  more  years  of 
interesting  reading  and  a lot  of  fishing  hints 
and  helps.  I am  also  enclosing  a snapshot  of 
my  wife  with  her  catch  of  trout  taken  on  the 
opening  day  with  wet  flies  at  the  big  Bushkill 
in  Pike  County. 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  Kirciigassner 
826  Miller  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


RICHARD  ROWLEY  HEADS  SPORTS- 
MEN OF  TARENTUM 

Richard  Rowley  was  elected  president  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  Club  at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  group  held  in  the  I.O.O.F.  building. 
Other  officers  elected  at  this  time  were:  Ralph 
Waltenbaugh,  vice-president;  Lee  Brenneman. 
secretary;  and  William  Thompson,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  given  over 
to  a discussion  of  ways  to  improve  hunting  and 
fishing  conditions.  During  the  evening  a short 
talk  was  given  by  Clarence  Shearer,  of  this 
place,  and  fish  warden  of  Armstrong  County. 
In  his  talk  he  stated  that  fish  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes  had  been  stocked  in  Buffalo  Creek, 
and  the  Allegheny  River;  the  latter  being  above 
Lock  No.  6. 

The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  setting  up  bird 
feeding  stations  was  approved  with  the  pur- 
chase of  100  pounds  of  scratch  feed  to  maintain 
the  stations  they  have  already  established. 

A lunch  was  served  by  a committee  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Besides  the  senior  members 
of  the  club  a number  of  junior  members  were 
present. 

— Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

Dear  Charlie: 

Spread  the  word  around  that  we  need  men 
for  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps  Aux- 
iliary. 

Any  interested  person  in  and  about  Harris- 
burg can  get  complete  information  from  me 
at  the  Harrisburg  Hardware  Store,  Market 
Square. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a similar  demand  all 
over  the  State  and  possibly  readers  of  the 
Angler  would  like  to  assist. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Cleckner 


PUBLIC  FISHING  AT  THE  CROSS 
ROADS 

Lehigh  Sportsmen  Urge  Earmarked  Fund 
Fellow  Sportsman: 

As  a boy  you  enjoyed  fine  fishing.  There 
were  few  posted  properties;  the  creel  limits 
were  extremely  large,  if  any  at  all;  and  you 
just  fished  to  your  heart’s  content. 

Today  the  picture  has  been  changed  com- 
pletely. Our  creel  limits  are  more  within  the 
sensible  quota  of  sound  conservation.  But 
what  of  posted  properties?  Many  of  the  famous 
trout  waters  and  bass  ponds,  which  you  as  a 
boy  considered  a common  heritage,  are  now 
posted  to  trespass. 

As  Americans  we  can  solve  this  perplexing 
problem  through  our  common  efforts.  The 
Sportsmen  are  a sane  lot.  We  must  solve  the 
problem  or  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  will  de- 
crease to  such  an  extent  that  only  the  more 
fortunate  individuals  can  enjoy  this  healthful 
outdoor  sport. 


Earmarked  License  Fund 

During  this  past  summer,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  announced  that  its  ac- 
quisition program  of  public  game  lands  had 
passed  the  700,000  acre  mark.  What  a wonder- 
ful contribution  to  the  perpetuation  of  public 
hunting  within  the  Commonwealth. 

We,  as  citizens,  have  a right  to  point  with 
just  pride  to  such  a wise  planning  program  for 
the  future  of  game  conservation.  A most  re- 
markable fact  in  this  adventure  is  that  the 
hunters  themselves,  through  an  earmarked  fund  of 
seventy-five  cents  from  each  hunting  license, 
have  paid  the  entire  land-purchase  program, 
and  what  is  still  better,  are  paying  taxes  and 
maintaining  the  marginal  properties  for  the 
most  efficient  management  of  wildlife. 


Earmarked  Fifty  Cents  for  Fishing  License 

Since  1937,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  repeatedly  endorsed 
legislative  action  for  an  “earmarked  increase  of 
Jifty  cents  in  the  fishing  license,  provided  the 
money  so  received  would  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  public  fishing 
waters.”  The  1941  state  legislature  lost  the 
measure  by  a margin  of  only  five  votes — our 
best  showing  so  far. 

The  movement  which  the  sportsmen  of  Lehigh 
County  champion  is  certainly  not  new.  Many 
years  back  Kenneth  Reid,  then  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  one 
of  the  finest  leaders  in  the  Isaak  Walton  League 
Chapters  in  Pennsylvania,  began  to  spread  the 
gospel  for  an  earmarked  increase  of  the  fish- 
ing license.  Today,  “Ken”  directs  the  national 
organization  of  the  League  through  his  offices  in 
Chicago. 
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Sportsmen  Elect  Officers  and 
Adopt  Resolutions 

The  Northeastern  Division  of  the  Pa.  federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  which  composes: 
Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Susque- 
hanna, \\  a\  ne,  and  W yoming  Counties,  met 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1942. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Bene- 
dict J.  Kane;  Vice-Chairman,  Andrew  G. 
Hutchison;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Strohl.  I he 
Secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  were 
as  follows: 

Resolved:  That  the  Northeastern  Division 
feels  that  as  a matter  of  information,  the  various 
dixisions  should  send  to  the  state  secretary 
on  or  before  January  10,  a copy  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  each  division  and  expected  to  be 
presented  to  the  state  convention  for  action 
at  the  annual  meeting.  Upon  receipt  of  all 
resolutions  the  state  secretary  shall  have  copies 
of  these  resolutions  compiled  and  forward  a 
copy  to  each  division  secretary  within  seven 
days,  so  that  each  di\ision  can  be  aware  of 
the  resolutions  to  be  offered  by  other  divisions 
at  the  state  convention  for  consideration. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Northeastern 
Division  go  on  record  as  favoring  an  immediate 
change  in  the  state  by-laws  and  constitution 
to  provide  for  this  action  and  that  the  definite 
date  after  which  no  resolutions  can  be  presented 
to  the  state  convention  for  consideration  and 
action  be  January  10,  except  in  consideration 
of  a bill  introduced  to  the  legislature  in  session. 
Motion  approved. 

Resolved:  That  the  fishing  license  be  in- 
creased, the  increase  to  be  earmarked  for  the 
acquisition  by  purchase,  the  creation,  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  fishing  waters  and 
fishing  rights.  The  increase  recommended  is 
fifty  cents. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  on  lorest 
cutting  in  the  state  was  read  and  discussed. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  duly  passed  that 
the  secretary  write  to  the  Forestry  Committee 
of  the  Federation  and  request  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pinchot, 
Governor  James,  and  Mr.  Stewart  and  to 
take  suitable  action  and  further  to  send  back 
to  the  division  a report  of  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Harwood,  Game  Commissioner, 
made  a few  remarks  on  the  work  ol  the  Game 
Commission. 

Mr.  John  L.  Neiger,  Fish  Commissioner, 
reported  on  his  study  of  the  stream  purchase, 
stream  improvement,  research  and  control 
program  in  New  \ ork  State.  Streams  are  bought 
in  New  York  for  fishing  only.  V survey  is  made 
to  determine  the  food  and  oxygen  content  ol 
the  stream,  which  fish  and  how  many  the  stream 
can  hold  best.  Mr.  Neiger  suggested  that  the 
Game  Commission  water  can  be  cared  for  in 
the  best  wav  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Fish  Commission  land  can  be  cared  for  in 
a better  manner  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Cooperation  of  both  Commissions  is  desirable 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  sportsmen. 

it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  duly  passed 
that  we  urge  and  recommend  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission that  they  expend  without  further 
delay,  money  from  their  available  funds  for 
the  purchase,  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  fishing  waters  and  fishing  rights.  Motion 
approved. 

— Robert  W.  Stcventon 
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WISE  CRACKS 

She  was  only  a chauffeur’s  daughter,  but  you 
lould  see  her  re-tire! 

She  was  really  a skipper’s  daughter,  but  there 
asn’t  much  that  she’d  skipped. 

She  was  really  a coachman’s  daughter,  but 
le  didn’t  need  to  be  coached. 

She  was  only  a gambler’s  daughter,  but  she 
salt  in  diamonds  and  hearts. 

She  was  only  a forester’s  daughter,  but  could 

be  she  was  ever-green? 

She  was  only  a baker’s  daughter,  but  she 
ways  needed  dough! 

— Annapolis  Log. 


FEDERAL  STOCKING  IN  ALLE- 
GHENY NATIONAL  FOREST 

Stocking  of  the  streams  in  the  Allegheny 
iational  Forest  with  trout  is  under  way  with 
re  greatest  shipments  of  trout  of  near  legal 
ze  being  placed  in  the  forest  streams.  Add- 
itional shipments  will  be  received  later  and 
ut  in  the  streams.  Federal  agencies  take  care 
['  the  stocking  of  the  streams  in  the  Forest  area 
hile  the  state  hatcheries  send  fish  for  streams 
utside  the  Forest.  The  stocking  program  is 
[•ranged  to  bring  back  fishing  in  some  streams 
rat,  have  been  fished  out. 

— Warren  Times  Mirror 


A two  foot  brown  trout  caught  in  Loyalsock 
Creek  near  Barbours  by  Harry  Boring.  The  fish 
weighed  4 V2  lbs. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FORAGE 

By  CHARLES  E.  BIDDLECOMBE 

When  we  search  the  streams  for  our  live  bait, 
we  not  only  take  from  the  waters  some  of  the 
food  the  fishes  depend  on  for  their  existence,  but 
we  interrupt  the  natural  cycle  that  must  take 
place  if  the  different  spawns  and  larvae  which  we 
disturb  are  to  exist.  When  we  lift  a stone  in  a 
stream  in  search  for  helgramites,  notice  the 
dozens,  or  hundreds  of  crawling  larvae  which 
try  to  cling  to  the  stone  and  hide  from  exposure. 
It  is  safe  to  say  we  see  only  a small  percentage  of 
what  originally  was  under  the  stone.  Those 
larvae  and  spawns  which  cannot  hold  fast  to  the 
stone  are  immediately  swept  downstream  with 
the  current;  to  be  either  devoured  by  the  first 
fish  that  discovers  them,  or  to  perish  on  the 
unshaded  stream  bed.  Had  we  not  disturbed 
their  cycle  of  life,  a large  percentage  of  these 
larvae  would  have  grown  to  the  metamorphosis, 
and  in  that  stage  would  have  reached  the  peak 
as  fish  food. 

We  proceed  upstream  in  our  quest  for  bait, 
turning  one  stone  after  another,  and  never  a 
thought  about  the  fish  food  we  thoughtlessly 
destroy.  The  next  time  we  hunt  for  helgramites, 
let  us  return  what  stones  we  are  able,  back  to 
their  original  position  on  the  stream  bed;  and 
not  leave  those  clusters  of  egg  sacs  and  struggling 
larvae  to  dry  up  in  the  sun.  In  hunting  craw- 
fish and  water-worms,  (crane-lly  larvae)  we  do 
the  same  thoughtless  damage.  Even  seining  for 
minnows  has  its  relative  share  of  destruction, 
especially  in  shallow  waters,  where  the  bottom 
of  weighted  nets  drag  on  the  stream  bed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  game  fish  season  this 
method  of  bait  catching  causes  its  most  damage 
by  disturbing  nests  of  spawn  of  fishes  and  frogs; 
and  separating  and  scattering  schools  of  newly 
hatched  fry. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  bait  fisherman. 
A certain  amount  of  skill  is  necessary  to  be  a 
good  bait  fisherman;  and  some  of  the  best  sports 
and  most  conservative-minded  fishermen  I 
have  met  use  live  bait  exclusively;  hut  this  fact 
is  staring  us  in  the  face.  Each  year  the  natural 
supply  of  fish  food  is  getting  less.  Every  season 
a new  crop  of  fishermen  take  to  the  streams; 
and  regretful  to  say,  some  are  very  careless  re- 
garding the  conservation  of  our  fishes  and  fish 
food.  These  fish  partly  belong  to  us  fishermen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  if  we  expect  to  long  enjoy 
the  pleasure  and  sport  of  fishing,  we  must  all 
lend  a hand  and  bring  these  few  wayward  ones 
to  task  whenever  met  on  the  streams.  I do  not 
mean  to  bully  the  thoughtless  ones,  but  in  a 
polite  way  appeal  to  their  sportsmanship,  and 
he  must  be  an  incorrigible  violator  who  would 
ignore  sound  advice  on  this  subject.  The  man, 
who  when  finished  fishing  allows  his  live  bait  to 
die  through  carelessness  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  one  who  will  tear  a deep  seated  hook  from 
the  throat  of  an  undersized  fish. 

As  the  closing  suggestion,  let  us  vie  with  one 
another  in  conservativeness.  Use  care  and  good 
judgment  in  taking  only  what  live  bait  you  will 
actually  need;  and  if  unable  to  keep  in  good 
condition  what  is  left  from  your  trip,  return  it 
to  the  water,  and  go  home  from  your  fishing 
outing  with  the  satisfied  feeling  you  have  done 
as  you  would  have  everyone  else  do.  If  we  all 
just  give  this  a thought,  the  idea  will  grow  with 
us,  and  we  will  contribute  our  share  towards 
keeping  our  streams  and  lakes  the  sources  of 
pleasure  they  always  have  been.  t 


Dealer  Dolan:  “We’ll  get  the  best  car  we  can 
afford.” 

Mrs.  Dolan;  “I  won’t  be  seen  in  one  of  those.” 
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BEARDS  ON  YOUR  WET  FLIES 

[Continued  from  Page  8 ) 

in  many  cases  a particularly  deadly  type,  is  the 
wing  made  of  hair,  such  as  monkey  or  capras. 


Position  of  the  Wing 

Again  I quote  directly  from  my  notes: 

Q. — “In  what  position  should  the  wing  be 
placed  on  the  fly?” 

A. — “Cock  the  wing  at  an  angle  of  approxi- 
mately 45  degrees  above  and  close  against  the 
sides  of  the  body.” 

Q. — “How  long  should  the  wing  be?” 

A. — “I  like  long,  slender  wings,  usually  ex- 
tending beyond  the  back  end  of  the  body  of  the 

fly.” 

Q. — “Do  you  prefer  a divided  wing?’ 

A. — “Yes,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
every  natural  insect  has  a pair  or  pairs  of  wings.” 
Q. — “How  wide  should  the  wing  be?” 

A.— “In  quill,  slightly  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  for  a Size  12  fly,  and  the  same  proportion 
in  other  materials.  For  flies  larger  than  Size  12, 
the  wing  should  be  broader,  and  for  those  smaller 
than  12  they  should  be  relatively  narrower,  no 
matter  what  material  is  used. 

“And  the  final  job,”  Howard  went  on,  “is  the 
same  as  in  the  dry  fly — to  tie  the  wings  firmly  in 
place  and  then  to  finish  the  fly  with  a small, 
neatly  tapered  head.” 

Over-Dressed  Flies 

Gathering  all  he  had  said  into  one  meaty 
sentence,  Howard  offered  this  bit  of  fishing 
philosophy : 

“I  believe  that  the  average  wet  fly  is  heavily 
over-dressed,  and  that  the  average  angler  would 


see  an  immediate  improvement  in  his  trout 
fishing  with  the  sparsely  tied  artificial  that  comes 
closer  to  the  natural  insect.” 

Howard  figured,  that  that  about  rounded  up 
the  things  he  had  in  mind  relative  to  tying  wet 
flies,  and  we  interrupted  the  discussion  for  coffee 
and  sandwiches.  Then  there  were  four  more 
questions  on  my  mind.  Here  they  are,  along  with 
his  replies: 

Q. — “What  type  of  hook  is  best  suited  for 
tying  wet  flies?” 

A. — “The  standard  heavy  wet  fly  hook,  and 
it’s  best  because  it  adds  sufficient  weight  to  sink 
the  fly.  The  standard  dry  fly  hook  is  much  too 
light  for  this  purpose.” 

Q. — “Which  are  best,  eyed  or  snelled  wet 
flies?” 

A. — “Decidedly,  the  fly  without  a snell. 
Many  more  can  be  carried  in  the  fly  box,  and 
there  is  no  worn-out  gut  to  break  at  a critical 
moment.  Further,  the  snells  on  most  wet  flies 
are  heavy  affairs,  and  it’s  necessary  at  times  for 
the  wet  fly  angler  to  get  down  to  3X  or  4X  leader 
points.” 

Q. — “What  are  your  preferences  for  day  and 
night  fishing?” 

A. — “For  night  fishing,  the  larger  sizes,  such 
as  4 or  6.  For  daylight  wet  fly  fishing,  all  the 
range  from  10  down  to  20.” 

I interrupted. 

“Twenty,  did  you  say?” 

“Twenty,  I said,”  replied  Howard.  “I’m 
thinking  of  the  soft  ant  in  the  size  20.  You  make 
it  by  tying  two  little  knobs  of  fine  black  chenille, 
with  a very  sparse  black  hackle  sandwiched  in 
between  the  two.  It’s  a deadly  lure,  particularly 
on  limestone  streams. 

“Being  so  small,  it  sinks  only  an  inch  or  two 


beneath  the  surface,  and  it’s  surprisingly  easy  to 
see  in  the  water.” 

And  one  final  question: 

“What  is  your  favorite  wet  fly?” 

“I  really  have  three,”  replied  my  friend. 
“The  Light  Cahill,  the  Ginger  Quill,  and  the 
Quill  Gordon.” 

“And  every  one  with  a beard?” 

“You  bet,”  laughed  Howard.  “I’m  not  going  to 
have  some  big  lunker  of  a trout  laughing  at  a 
thousand-legger  on  the  end  of  my  leader.’ 

“And  what  if  your  favorite  wet  fly  doesn’t 
produce?” 

“I  make  a bee-line  for  the  bank  and  hunt  up  a 
nice,  juicy  grasshopper.” 


Dear  Charlie: 

Please  put  the  following  lost  item  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  “Angler”  by  all  possible 
means. 

“Lost  and  missing:  Male  Foxhound,  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  King,  age  3 years,  color 
white,  black  and  tan.  Registration  number 
54-6.  Notify  John  Fignar,  Schuylkill  County 
Recorder,  203  Greenwood  St.,  Coaldale,  Penna.” 

This  came  in  while  l was  sick;  will  you  please 
take  care  of  it? 

Very  truly  yours, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
C.  A.  Mortimer,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Teacher — Some  fish  travel  great  distances. 
Can  anyone  give  me  an  instance? 

Dick  Peterson— Yes.  A gold  fish.  It  travels 
around  the  globe  every  day. 
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I’LL  TAKE  THE  HIGH  ROAD 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

argest  fly,  a Silver  Doctor,  on  a size  8 hook, 
khead  of  this,  I fastened  a small  gold  spinner. 

The  first  cast  was  right  where  I wanted  it, 
md  it  landed  on  an  overlapping  rock  and  slithered 
nto  the  pool.  I began  the  retrieve.  The  spinner 
luttered  nicely,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
V large  brown  shadow  began  to  follow  the  fly, 
vhich  was  now  in  the  center  of  the  pool.  Huge 
aws  engulfed  the  fly,  and  with  a jerk  I set  the 
look.  The  big  brookie  went  straight  for  the 
jottom,  and  I couldn’t  even  begin  to  stop  his 
un.  The  leader  swished  through  the  water  as 
he  trout  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  big  pool.  He 
,ook  a long  run  across  the  pool,  headed  for  the 
jottom,  the  hook  held  firm,  and  at  last  I turned 
lim.  I put  on  all  the  pressure  the  tiny  rod 
iould  bear,  and  the  big  trout  came  slowly  where 

led  him.  I slipped  the  net  under  him  and 
ifted  him  out. 

What  a beauty!  Fifteen  inches  my  ruler  told, 
fhe  biggest  brookie  of  the  year  on  the  last  day 
>f  trout  season.  The  trout  were  rising  well  in 
hat  tributary,  but  I returned  all  but  the  big 
ellow.  It  was  with  no  little  pride  that  I opened 
ny  creel  later  back  at  the  store  to  display  him. 
. couldn’t  get  him  to  a taxidermist,  but  I mounted 
ns  head,  which  now  reposes  on  my  mantle  with 
he  Silver  Doctor  and  gold  spinner  hanging  in 
lis  jaw. 

My  favorite  brook  trout  water  is  the  Rays- 
own  Branch  of  the  Juniata.  Other  good  streams 
ire  Sterling  Run,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  Maple  Run, 
fine  Run,  and  numerous  others,  some  of  them 
;till  unnamed.  I like  the  unnamed  streams  best, 
he  little  tributaries,  and  headwaters  of  larger 
;reeks.  I found  a little  spring-fed  mountain 
un  a few  years  ago  that  emptied  into  an  under- 
ground cavern.  I named  that  one  Blue  Heaven 
dun.  Most  of  the  better  known  streams  men- 
tioned above  are  stocked  by  the  State  with 
mtchery  brookies.  It  isn’t  hard  to  tell  the 
ratives  from  the  hatchery  stock,  as  the  natives 
ire  much  darker  and  prettier. 

In  most  streams,  the  brook  trout  complete  a 
nigration  cycle  every  year.  In  late  summer 
md  fall,  the  trout  go  to  the  tributaries  to  spawn. 
iVhen  summer  comes,  and  the  water  temperature 
•ises  and  the  water  level  falls,  the  trout,  large 
ind  small,  go  to  the  headwaters  of  the  creek 
vhere  the  water  is  fast  and  cool.  Of  course,  there 
ire  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  as  the  old-timers 
;ay,  “Trout  are  where  ya  find  ’em,  ya  can’t  ketch 
em  where  they  ain’t.” 

Many  fishermen  noting  the  absence  of  the 
jrook  trout  from  the  record  catches  of  the 
Angler  last  season,  believe  this  noble  fish  is  on 
ts  last  frontier.  I don’t  think  so.  Ma  Nature 
las  given  too  much  protection  to  the  brookie. 
ro  get  truly  good  native  trout  fishing,  the  angler 
ras  to  go  high  in  the  mountains  where  the  cold, 
ambling  water  flows.  Not  many  are  willing  to 
,ake  the  chance  of  a hard  trip.  The  brownies 
md  rainbows  of  the  lowland  creeks  are  alright, 
jut  for  me,  well.  I’ll  take  the  high  road. 


THE  END 


No,  my  dears,  in  these  days  Santa  does  not 
really  come  through  the  chimney,  but  through 
i large  hole  in  the  pocketbook. 
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WHAT  LURE? 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Minnows,  fished  dead  or  alive,  account  for  a 
large  number  of  big  trout  each  year  so  let’s  see 
its  position  in  the  feeding  cycle. 

Many  big  trout  strike  a minnow  because  they 
are  tantalized  into  doing  so.  Naturally  they 
strike  minnows  more  readily  in  clear  water  when 
the  visibility  is  good  and  they  are  looking  for 
this  type  of  food.  However,  trout  are  taken  in 
slightly  cloudy  water  on  minnows. 

Minnows  are  taken  either  as  they  dart  past  a 
trout  or  the  trout  drifts  into  small  still  places 
formed  by  riffles  in  search  of  the  minnows  fre- 
quenting such  places. 

Supposing  a trout’s  hiding  place  was  near  the 
stream  bank  and  a grasshopper  fell  into  the 
water.  Immediately  it  would  be  eaten  and  the 
trout  might  then  start  to  look  for  anything  fall- 
ing upon  the  water  in  this  manner. 

Helgramites  and  crabs  are  probably  taken 
more  during  times  of  high  water  temperature 
when  trout  sink  to  the  stream  bottom. 

Under  wet  flies  we  have:  the  bucktails  and 
streamers,  nymphs,  and  wet  flies  proper.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  bucktails  and  streamers 
are  used  primarily  to  imitate  minnows  as  they 
dart  about  in  the  stream.  They  are  used  in  the 
early  season  when  waters  usually  are  high  or 
discolored.  Also  as  an  early  morning  lure. 

Nymphs  are  used  to  imitate  the  immature 
stage  of  a fly  in  which  it  lives  under  water  for 
varying  periods  of  time.  They  can  be  fished 
any  time  prior  to  a fly  hatch  or  when  stream 
conditions  (clearness  and  temperature)  permit. 
Wet  flies  (proper)  are  used  to  represent  the 
drowned  or  underwater  swimmer  of  adult  flies. 
They  are  good  semi-early  season  lures. 

Under  dry  flies  come  the  adult  flies  which 
have  transformed  from  the  nymphal  into  the 
adult  stage.  They  include  the  upright  winged, 
spent  winged,  fan  winged,  hackled  and  bivisable 
imitations.  All  of  the  flies  mentioned  are  fished 
upon  the  water  surface  imitating  the  dun  as  it 
flutters  about  trying  its  wings  and  the  spent  or 
spinners  as  they  fall  and  float  lifelessly  on  the 
water. 

An  explanation  of  how  the  baits  and  flies 
mentioned  might  fit  into  a trout’s  diet,  will  have 
to  include  an  imaginary  trip  to  a stream  for  four 
days.  The  figures  on  trout  caught  are  not  rela- 
tive to  myself  but  merely  illustrative. 

Upon  our  arrival,  the  evening  before  the  first 
day’s  fishing,  a fairly  heavy  downpour  discolors 
the  stream.  Next  morning  the  crack  of  dawn 
finds  us  fishing  worms  in  the  brownish  water. 
Until  nine-thirty  that  morning  our  catch  totals 
eight  nice  brownies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches. 
This  success  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  muddy 
water  which  caused  the  trout’s  instinctive  search 
for  worms  and  insects  which  were  washed  into 
the  stream.  The  evening  fishing  also  proves 
fairly  successful  although  the  water  has  now 
become  almost  clear.  Next  morning  worms  are 
again  fished  in  the  all  but  clear  water  with 
waning  luck.  Three  trout  averaging  ten  inches 
were  netted. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
bright  sun  in  our  favor,  we  switch  to  minnow 
fishing.  In  two  hours  of  this  we  kill  several  very 
nice  trout  including  a nineteen  inch  rainbow. 
Evening  fishing  produces  a brace  of  brownies. 
A check  of  the  stream  temperature  indicates  a rise. 

Bucktails  are  used  for  the  early  morning 
fishing  next  day  in  the  now  clear  water. 

During  the  day  a noticeable  stream  tempera- 
ture rise  furnishes  some  quick  action  with 
nymphs.  It  was  attributed  to  the  movement  of 
small  May  fly  nymphs  as  they  prepared  to  trans- 
form into  adult  flies. 


The  evening  lure  is  a dry  fly  with  which 
several  small  trout  are  taken  although  only  a 
few  flies  are  hatching.  On  the  last  day  warm  in- 
termittent rains  fell  providing  the  proper  con- 
dition for  a slight  hatch  of  flies  during  the  day. 
That  evening  flies  were  snapped  fast  and  furi- 
ously. Half  a dozen  trout  were  taken  including 
a plump  seventeen  inch  brownie. 

Thus,  we  roughly  have,  descriptions  of  lures 
and  conditions  necessitating  their  use.  Of 
course,  no  definite  system  can  be  arranged  to 
combine  lure  with  conditions  but  if  both  are 
considered,  the  correct  lure  selection  becomes  a 
simpler  matter. 

So,  if  upon  your  next  jaunt  “they’re  just  not 
bitin,”  maybe  “you’re  just  not  thinkin.” 
(Author’s  Note:  By  this  article  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  set  forth  my  own  ideas  or  theories  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  or  impressing  any  ex- 
perts or  expert.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  I hope 
will  enlighten  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  any 
beginners  who  have  become  confused  by  the  maze 
of  flies,  tackles,  and  methods.) 


ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN 
OUT  FISHING 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

on  the  lower  Susquehanna.  I have  seen  it 
there  on  about  2 dozen  occasions.  Adam  Socher, 
enthusiastic  Blawnox  plugger,  tells  me  he  has 
witnessed  it  on  the  upper  Allegheny  several 
times.  I have  seen  it  twice  in  a certain  good 
Quebec  bass  lake.  Never  have  seen  this  on  the 
Juniata  or  Conodoguinet  where  many,  many 
happy  hours  have  been  spent. 

Whatever  is  going  on  we  don’t  know  but  one 
thing  has  never  missed.  If  the  “whirligig” 
is  within  casting  range  and  a plug,  spoon  or 
spinner  is  cast  into  it  a strike  is  forthcoming. 
One  time  when  this  occurred  in  the  Susque- 
hanna at  New  Cumberland  in  clear  water 
close  at  hand  I cast  a midge-oreno  into  it. 
Bass  came  at  the  plug  from  all  directions.  At 
least  half  a dozen  must  have  struck  or  tried 
to  strike  but  just  one  was  hooked.  Casting 
around  this  spot  was  fruitless  after  the  commo- 
tion abruptly  ceased.  In  about  half  an  hour 
it  started  up  again  in  the  same  location.  Again 

a cast  was  rewarded  by  a hooked  fish. 

* * * 

Some  incidents  will  ever  remain  mysteries. 
One  time  two  of  us  were  plugging  in  a lake 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  some  large 
pike  along  with  the  good  supply  of  bass.  In- 
stead of  making  the  conventional  cast  toward 
the  weed  beds  I shot  one  out  the  other  way 
toward  the  middle  over  deep  water.  Some- 
thing struck  and  I struck  back  to  set  the  hooks. 
There  was  no  movement  or  burst  of  speed — - 
just  dead  weight.  I told  my  companion  that  I 
must  be  hooked  into  a log  out  there  in  the  deep 
water,  yet  that  seemed  improbable  for  the 
plug  only  traveled  two  feet  under  the  surface 
and  we  could  see  no  obstruction. 

As  he  backed  the  boat  toward  the  spot, 
the  lure  moved.  There  was  life  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Jarring  the  butt  of  the  rod 
brought  no  action.  Neither  did  jerking  and 
horsing  tactics.  Now  and  then  it  was  possible 
to  feel  slight  movement;  it  wasn’t  all  dead 
weight.  “Strike  him  good  and  hard  a couple 
of  times,  advised  my  companion,  “maybe  a 
big  pike  is  just  hanging  on  the  plug  and  has 
not  been  hooked.”  I did  as  he  suggested  but 
this  did  not  affect  the  situation  one  iota.  Fin- 
ally we  got  the  boat  directly  over  the  spot. 
Whatever  had  that  plug  must  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  All  it  would  do  was 
move  slightly  now  and  then.  Every  now  and 
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Miss  Mildred  L.  Miller  of  Elizabethtown  was  plugging  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  with  a midget  pikie 
minnow  when  this  fine  small-mouth  bass  hit.  It  weighed  33/4  lbs.  and  was  just  short  of  21  inches. 


then  I would  strike  just  as  you  do  when  a fish 
takes  a plug. 

“Let’s  bring  this  thing  to  a head,”  said  my 
partner.  “I’ll  drop  the  anchor  right  down  on  it.” 

This  he  did.  There  were  a couple  more  of 
those  little  jerks  then  the  line  became  slack 

and  the  plug  floated  to  the  surface. 

* * * 

One  day  my  brother  and  I were  plugging  the 
shoreline  of  a lake  in  a pretty  wild  country. 
He  overshot  his  mark  and  the  bass-oreno 
looped  over  a bush  and  dangled  there.  From 
out  of  nowhere  came  a mink  and  grabbed  the 
plug.  Upon  feeling  its  hard  contour  it  im- 
mediately dropped  it.  Then  it  batted  the 
plug  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a cat  would 
play  with  a ball  suspended  from  a string.  This 
was  just  asking  for  trouble  for  both  us  and  the 
mink  so  we  waved  our  arms  and  yelled  and  the 
mink  disappeared. 

* * * 

We  hear  a lot  about  the  damage  done  by 
water  snakes  to  aquatic  life.  Unquestionably 
they  do  more  harm  than  good.  A snake  can 
swallow  something  which  appears  to  be  greater 
in  diameter  than  the  snake  itself.  The  jaws 
unhinge  and  the  victim  is  slowly  swallowed. 
The  elasticity  of  the  reptile’s  skin  takes  care  of 
the  difference  in  diameter. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  the  pool  in 
the  Yellow  Breeches.  Upon  close  examination 
we  saw  that  a water  snake  had  a trout  by  the 
tail.  The  trout  was  taking  the  snake  for  a 
merry  ride  around  the  pool,  and  most  of  it  was 
on  the  surface.  The  tenacious  snake  could  not 
be  dislodged  and  the  violently  struggling  trout 
soon  became  exhausted.  We  were  anxious  to  see 
how  the  snake  could  handle  the  trout  after 
wearing  it  down  so  we  remained  motionless  on 
the  bank.  The  snake  worked  its  way  to  the  side 
of  the  stream  then  emerged  from  the  stream 
tail  first.  Little  by  little  it  backed  up  into  the 
rocks  dragging  the  feebly  struggling  trout  up 
on  the  bank  after  it. 

This  was  too  much  for  us  so  instead  of  watch- 
ing the  snake  swallow  the  trout  we  stepped  in 
and  killed  the  snake.  The  tail  of  the  fish  bore 
a small  scar.  We  placed  it  in  the  water  and  it 
swam  away.  The  trout  was  about  eight  inches, 
the  snake  about  20. 

^ ^ 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  predators 
here  is  one.  Lloyd  Rillinger,  Clerk  of  the  Court 
in  Cumberland  County,  and  Ed  Eater  of  New 
Cumberland  were  fishing  for  bass  below  the 
Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna.  A number 
of  wheels  were  open  and  a raging  torrent  covered 
the  rock  strewn  river  bed.  The  current  was  so 
fast  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  row 
a boat  against  it.  Many  of  the  submerged  and 
protruding  rocks  are  larger  than  automobiles 
in  this  amazing  ledge  formation.  Some  of  them 
that  are  never  completely  submerged  support 
a growth  of  underbrush  and  trees. 

An  osprey  hovered  overhead  and  spotted 
its  prey  in  a fast  smooth  glide.  At  its  high  alti- 
tude it  folded  its  wings  and  made  a crashing 
dive  into  the  torrent.  There  was  a great  flapping 
of  wings  on  the  surface  and  slowly  the  bird 
emerged  into  the  air  with  a struggling  fish  in 
its  talons.  When  it  got  over  the  shore  it  lost 
its  hold  on  the  struggling  fish  which  dropped 
into  the  rocks.  Upon  investigation  the  two 
fishermen  found  the  fish  to  be  a three  pound 
small-mouth  bass. 

;f:  sj: 

After  a snake  swallows  something  large  it 
remains  in  a rather  dormant  state  until  di- 
gestion has  been  completed.  Pythons  at  zoos 
are  usually  fed  a small  pig  just  once  every  several 
months. 


Dr.  Dick  Hoffman,  prominent  Bellefonte 
angler,  now  Captain  over  seas,  and  I had  this 
experience  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise.  A large 
water  snake  was  stretched  out  in  the  path  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Paradise.  It  appeared  to 
be  practically  dead  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
had  swallowed  something  very  large.  When 
the  snake  was  prodded  it  moved  slightly.  When 
it  was  goaded  harder  it  commenced  to  struggle 
violently  and  twisted  itself  in  a corkscrew 
manner  rotating  on  the  ground.  Apparently 
it  was  in  agony  but  we  had  not  injured  it.  We 
then  crushed  it  with  a large  stone  which  broke 
the  skin  at  the  thickest  part.  In  it  was  a partly 
digested  fish.  As  Dick  and  I leaned  over  to 
examine  this  more  thoroughly  we  got  a big 
whiff  of  the  worst  odor  imaginable.  Both  of  us 
stepped  back  almost  nauseated.  Dick  passed 
the  remark,  “that  was  worse  than  a ruptured 
appendix.” 

sje  sje 

Seeing  is  believing.  Some  things  are  so 
peculiar  it  is  almost  hazardous  to  write  about 
them.  This  may  be  in  that  category.  There 
has  been  a tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  nesting  ducks  on  many  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Quite  a few  of  these  are  mallards  which  become 
accustomed  to  fishermen  and  are  rather  tame, 
so  tame  in  fact  that  they  ignore  humans.  A 
mallard  duck  with  a brood  of  14  very  young 
ducklings  was  feeding  around  the  point  of  an 
island  in  the  Yellow  Breeches.  Two  drakes 
flew  in  and  joined  the  group.  The  drakes 
harassed  and  worried  the  old  hen  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  unbearable  to  her  and  she 
flew  up  the  creek  leaving  her  brood . The  drakes 
followed  her.  Another  hen  with  a brood  of 
considerably  larger  ducks  approached  from  the 
Brandtville  Bridge.  When  the  deserted  little 
ducklings  saw  this  hen  and  heard  her  calling 
to  her  brood  they  immediately  swam  toward 
her.  She  flew  into  the  brood  of  small  ones  and 


killed  them  as  fast  as  she  could  catch  them. 
She  would  grab  one  by  the  neck  and  shake  it 
viciously  like  a dog  shaking  a rat.  Some  of  the 
dead  ones  she  dragged  out  on  the  bank  and 
continued  to  thrash  them  around  long  after 
they  were  dead.  The  remaining  little  duck' 
scurried  to  cover.  When  one  would  make  it' 
little  peeping  call  the  old  hen  would  cock  her 
head,  spot  it,  then  shoot  across  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  fast  as  she  could  charge.  Again  and 
again  she  caught  and  killed  another.  I was 
practically  helpless  to  stop  this.  Although  I 
had  on  waders  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it 
was  impossible  to  navigate  rapidly  and  the  old 
duck  would  scoot  within  5 feet  of  me  to  get  at 
another  little  one.  She  killed  11  out  of  the  14 
before  I was  able  to  chase  her  with  her  brood 
down  the  creek. 


FINED  $100  AND  $10  FOR  EACH  FISH 
HE  TOOK  OUT  OF  COMMERCIAL  NET 

Persons  who  have  a habit  of  catching  their 
oxxn  fish  dinners  out  of  other  people’s  nets  off 
the  peninsula  are  finding  it  a pretty  expensive 
proposition. 

An  unidentified  “sportsman”  was  caught 
yesterday  taking  fish  out  of  a net  belonging  to 
Fred  Ralph,  a commercial  fisherman.  Ralph, 
who  has  had  much  trouble  this  year  with  such 
occurrences,  reported  the  violator  to  Chief  Fish 
Warden  William  Briggs. 

Speedy  action  followed.  The  fisherman  was 
fined  $100,  plus  $10  for  every  fish  he  had  taken 
from  the  net,  amounting  to  a very  considerable 
sum,  Briggs  said. 

Briggs  also  issued  a warning  to  other  fisher- 
men that  severe  penalties  would  follow  any 
similar  violation. 

— Erie  Dispatch  Herald. 

So  long  as  that  which  might  have  been  isn’t, 
why  worry  your  head  about  it? 
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HERE  is  an  ideal  rigging  for  the  light 

TACKLE  ENTHUSIAST,  USE  A BAfTCASTING 
ROD  WITH  NO.ZUNEN  LINE  OR  A NO  24 
COTTON  THREAD 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


- NUMBER  2 THREE-WAY  BRASS 
S WIVE  L 

-24" SINGLE  STRAND  GUT 
LEADER 

- TWO  18"  SINGLE  STRAND 
GUT  LEADERS 

-NUMBER  5 TWO-WAY  BRASS 
SWIVEL 

- CLIP  TYPE  CONNECTING 
LINK 

- PITCHER  TYPE  BRASS 
SINKERS  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES 

- 2 fO  TO  6/0  O-SHAUNNASSY 
RINGED  HOOKS  WITH 

V_  SLIGHTLY  TURNED  DOWN 

EYE. 


WHEN  LINES  ARE  STREAMLINES 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


an  even  break:  but  there  are  some  who  claim, 
and  not  without  authority,  that  playing  with  a 
fish,  tiring  him  out,  and  then,  when  he’s  too 
weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  netting  him  is  un- 
sportsmanlike and  cruel.  They  compare  it  to 
the  antics  of  a cat  in  playing  with  a mouse  be- 
fore making  his  kill. 

Maybe  they’re  right,  but  the  cat  is  at  all 
times  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  knows  it. 
With  the  light  tackle  angler,  this  is  not  true, 
for  there  isn’t  one  minute  during  the  battle  that 
he  doesn’t  have  to  outmaneuver  the  fish  ...  a 
sudden  twist,  and  snap — the  fish  is  free.  Yes, 
the  fellow  with  the  heavy  line  and  “pool  cue” 
rod  who  wastes  no  time  in  boating  his  fish  and 
then,  if  be  doesn’t  want  to  keep  it,  places  it 
carefully  back  in  the  water,  is  probably  a lot 
more  humane,  but  he  certainly  doesn’t  give 
the  fish  much  chance.  And  he  misses  a lotta  fun. 


The  education  of  fishermen  in  the  use  of  light 
lines  and  the  proper  accompanying  reels  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  tournament  cast- 
ing. It  was  the  tournament  caster  who  dis- 
covered that  a heavy  line  on  the  spool  of  his 
reel  added  enough  extra  weight  to  accentuate  the 
momentum  and  cause  unnecessary  backlashing. 
In  his  efforts  to  get  distance,  he  also  discovered 
that  a heavy  line  increased  the  wind  resistance 
as  well  as  the  friction  at  the  guides,  both  of  which 
retarded  his  cast  and  made  the  spool  overrun. 

The  tournament  caster  is  also  a fisherman,  so 
naturally  he  will  benefit  in  his  fishing  from  the 
knowledge  gained  from  scientific  casting.  Where 
the  surf  fisherman,  only  a few  years  ago,  used  a 
twelve,  or  even  a fifteen  thread  line,  now  he 
would  be  an  object  of  ridicule  if  he  dared  cast 
with  anything  heavier  than  nine.  If  he  really 
wants  sport,  he  uses  six. 

For  severed  years  I’ve  been  using  nothing 
heavier  than  a six  thread  line  for  either  surf  or 
bay  fishing,  and  I have  very  little  sympathy 


with  the  angler  who  uses  anything  heavier  with 
light  tackle.  The  fisherman  who  thinks  he 
needs  anything  heavier  than  an  eighteen  pound 
test  line  for  any  fish  he  can  handle  with  a tip  over 
six  feet  long  is  all  out  of  reason.  If  you’re  skeptical, 
just  tie  an  eighteen  pound  weight  to  the  tip  of 
your  favorite  surf  rod,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
other  rod,  and  then  try  lifting  it  by  the  butt. 
See  what  I mean?  Be  careful  not  to  break  your 
rod — some  won’t  take  it. 

The  influence  of  tournament  casting  has  also 
increased  the  demand  for  polished  lines.  A wax 
polish  on  a linen  line  is  not,  as  many  think,  to 
strengthen  it.  It’s  the  old  story  of  a high  polished 
surface  developing  less  friction  than  a rough 
surface. 

For  years  fly  casters  have  been  using  enameled 
lines.  These  lines  certainly  don’t  need  strengthen- 
ing just  to  hold— a fly.  The  truth  is  that  they 
are  not  casting  a fly.  They're  casting  the  line. 
The  fly,  being  weightless,  is  incapable  of  being 
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cast  any  appreciable  distance.  So  it  (the  line) 
must  be  streamlined,  it  must  be  highly  polished 
to  eliminate  as  much  air  friction  as  possible  . . . 
to  keep  the  friction  at  the  guides  down  to  a 
minimum.  Hence  the  enameling. 

What,  you  may  ask,  has  all  this  got  to  do 
with  actual  fishing?  A line  certainly  does  not 
have  to  be  polished  to  pull  in  a fish.  No,  but  it’s 
a lot  easier.  How?  For  the  same  reason  as  in 
casting — friction . 

If  you  don’t  think  a line  develops  friction  in 
pulling  it  through  the  water,  just  sit  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  on  your  next  trip  to  the  fishing 
grounds  and  run  five  hundred  feet  of  line  o(f  your 
reel.  No  sinker,  hooks,  or  anything  else — just 
the  bare  line  Feel  the  resistance  with  the  boat 
going  at  a speed  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Fish  have  been  known  to  swim  at  a speed  as 
high  as  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Try  the  above  with  a twelve  or  fifteen  thread 
line.  Then,  alongside  of  it  let  out  a six  thread 
high  polished  line.  Be  sure  that  both  lines  are 
out  exactly  the  same  distance.  You  won’t  need 
any  instrument  to  compare  the  relative  pulls  on 
these  two  lines  and  see  how  much  added  friction 
is  developed  by  the  heavier  line  when  pulled 
through  the  water.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be? 
We  know  that  this  condition  exists  in  air,  and 
if  you  don’t  think  water  is  denser  than  air,  try 
breathing  it  for  a while. 

Few  items  of  tackle  are  more  widely  mis- 
understood than  the  linen  lines  used  for  fishing. 
Recently  while  fishing  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
beaches  a companion  showed  me  a new  line  he 
had  purchased  which  he  called  a twelve-thread 
special. 

“What’s  special  about  it?”  I asked. 

“It’s  a twelve  thread  line  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  no  thicker  than  the  nine 
thread  line  you  are  using,”  he  replied. 

“Why  not  use  a nine  thread  then?” 

“Because  I’ve  got  three  extra  threads  in  this 
line  to  give  it  a third  more  strength.” 

This  sounded  reasonable.  He  was  probably 
repeating  the  story  he  had  heard  over  the 
counter  at  the  time  the  line  was  purchased. 
But,  let’s  make  an  analysis. 

His  fine  was  apparently  of  no  greater  thickness 
than  mine.  I was  using  a 9 thread  line  on  that 
occasion.  I knew  that  it  was  manufactured 
by  a reputable  firm  that  used  only  the  finest 
grade  of  flax.  The  quality  of  his  twelve-thread 
line  could  not  possibly  be  superior,  so  it  was 
evidently  twisted  with  a different  lea  thread. 
The  standard  lea  of  the  manufacturer  on  my 


BY  THE  butt.  BE  CAREFULL  — SOME  WONT  TAKE  IT. 


line  was  fifty,  therefore,  the  twelve-thread  line 
must  be  of  a higher  lea  or  thinner. 

A few  mental  calculations  in  simple  proportion 
told  me  that  a 50-9  line  would  have  exactly  the 
same  diameter  as  a 66^s-12  line  (assuming  that 
the  lines  were  made  of  equal  quality  llax).  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  fine  strand 
milled  as  66/3  lea,  so  the  chances  were  that  his 
line  was  twisted  from  a 70  or  a 75  lea  strand,  the 
latter  being  the  more  marketable  size.  One 
manufacturer  uses  a 100  lea  strand  in  his  special 
thin  lines. 

Now  let’s  calculate  that  “third  more  strength.” 
Using  three  pounds  as  the  tensile  wet  strength 
of  a 50  lea  fibre,  a 70  lea  strand  would  only 
withstand  a wet  test  of  2.15  pounds.  Therefore, 
his  twelve-thread  special  line  was  tested  to  a 
limit  of  25.8  pounds,  whereas  m>  nine-thread 
non-special  line  had  a tensile  wet  strength  of 
t wenty  seven  pounds. 

Calling  attention  to  this  1.4  pounds  difference 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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LITTLESTOWN  SPORTSMEN  ARE  ACTIVE 


The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association 
met  in  monthly  session  in  the  American 
Legion  home.  Charles  W.  Weikert.  president, 
presided.  He  appointed  a committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  annual  rabbit  banquet  which 
the  association  will  hold.  It  is  composed 
of  John  Bloom,  chairman,  Ernest  Renner,  Paul 
Hahn,  Charles  W.  Snyder,  William  H.  Renner, 
Theron  W.  Spangler  and  Seldon  B.  Taylor. 
The  association  decided  not  to  hold  its  annual 
shooting  match  this  year  due  to  the  scarcity  of 


shells.  The  president  appointed  a committee 
composed  of  Noah  C.  Snyder,  chairman,  Ed- 
ward J.  Altoff  and  Harry  O.  Harner  to  arrange 
a slate  of  officers.  Entries  are  being  received 
for  the  fishing  contest,  prizes  for  which  will  be 
awarded  at  the  December  meeting.  This  after- 
noon fifty  pheasants  were  released  from  the 
holding  pen  at  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church  grove. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting,  re- 
freshments were  served. 


WHEN  LINES  ARE  STREAMLINES 

(Continued from  Page  19) 

in  the  strength  of  the  two  lines  may  seem  to  be 
“splitting  hairs,”  but  it  was  done  for  a purpose. 
It  shows  how  easily  the  uninitiated  can  be  de- 
ceived by  clever  sales  talk  from  a clerk  who 
would  be  stumped  if  he  were  asked  a few  direct 
questions  about  the  flax  in  the  line  he  was  selling. 
See  what  I mean? 

The  term  “lea”  used  above  is  a measure  of 
weight  peculiar  to  the  linen  industry,  determined 
as  follows:  after  the  scutched  and  retted  flax 
has  gone  through  the  mill  and  undergone  the 
hackling,  combing,  cleaning,  and  stretching 
processes  and  has  attained  the  required  fineness, 
it  is  delivered  to  a flyer  which  twists  it  up  tight 
and  winds  it  on  a bobbin.  Here  the  subsequent 
drying  of  the  fibres  hardens  the  natural  gum  of 
the  flax  and  gives  it  the  firmness  required  to  allow 
its  handling  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  next  step  is  unwinding  it  from  the  bobbin 
onto  reels  which  measure  it  into  bundles.  Each 
bundle  is  subdivided  into  hanks  and  cuts,  the 
latter  of  which  weigh  exactly  one  pound  each 
and  are  three  hundred  yards  long.  The  number  of 
strands  are  then  counted  to  determine  the  lea. 

The  lea,  therefore,  denotes  the  number  of 
three-hundred  yard  strands  to  the  pound.  Hence, 
the  higher  the  lea  the  finer  the  strand.  The 
finest  spun  for  commercial  purposes  is  about  340 
leas  of  300  yards  to  one  pound  weight  though  it 
has  been  worked  up  to  700  leas  for  special 
purposes.  Most  reputable  manufacturers  of 
fishing  line  use  either  a fifty  or  a sixty  lea  strand. 

There  is  still  another  thing  to  be  considered 
by  the  prospective  purchaser  of  linen  fishing 


lines.  It  takes  thirty  pounds  of  flax  to  produce 
one  pound  of  first  grade  stranded  linen  thread. 
Somewhere  in  the  processing  twenty-nine 
pounds  are  lost.  Part  of  this  is  non-fibrous 
material,  part  is  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter 
removed  during  the  combing  and  cleaning,  and 
part  is  inferior  coarse  fibre  such  as  is  found  in 
the  low  ends  and  tops  of  the  stems  where  the 
natural  gum  content  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a 
first  grade  fibre. 

This  “tow,”  as  the  third  part  is  called,  is 
not  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  collected  in  bags 
and  shaken  out  by  a special  machine.  Then  it 
undergoes  a most  elaborate  process  not  unlike 
that  used  in  producing  the  first  grade  thread. 
The  product  of  the  two  when  finished,  dressed 
and  polished  cannot  be  told  from  line  made  from 
first  grade  fibre  by  mere  handling,  pulling,  or 
snapping.  When  dry  there  appears  very  little 
difference  in  strength.  Although  coarser  and 
softer,  the  dressing  and  polishing  makes  this  un- 
noticeable  except  to  the  initiated  expert  on  linen. 

Furthermore,  this  tow  product  is  a much 
better  absorber  of  moisture,  a disadvantage  to 
any  fishing  line.  So  you  can  see  how  ridiculous 
it  is  to  think  that  a mere  examination  of  any 
fishing  fine,  as  is  generally  done  by  anglers  when 
making  a purchase,  will  tell  much  about  its 
quality. 

The  reliable  line  manufacturer  uses  only 
stranded  fibre  that  has  been  milled  from  the 
best  grade  of  flax  grown  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  through  the  processing  con- 
tinuous inspections  and  tests  are  made  to  assure 
perfection  in  the  ultimate  product.  A linen  line 
bearing  the  label  of  a reputable  manufacturer, 
one  whose  integrity  is  unquestionable,  is  always 
the  best  line  to  buy  ...  in  fact,  the  only  line. 


WALL-EYED  PIKERS 

(Continued  f rom  Page  9) 

for  Narrowsburg.  Grand  place  there  for  wall- 
eyes; deep  and  rocky.  Seems  to  be  a stop-over 
station  on  the  trip  upstream  and  down.  Lots  of 
room  for  all  sizes  and  numbers  of  the  googly-eyed 
night  prowlers.  Man — do  they  taste  good  and 
sweet  out  of  that  cold  water! 

Well,  the  old  buggy  got  us  there  about  four 
o'clock.  When  we  walked  into  Dutch’s  shack  he 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

“Where'd  you  come  from?”  he  demanded,  as 
though  1 hadn’t  ’phoned  him.  “Didn’t  expect  to 
see  you  for  a week  yet.  Goin’  fishin’?”  There 
was  a twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Don’t  think  we’d  be  fools  enough  to  come 
here  if  we  wanted  to  fish,  do  you?”  grinned  Dad 
as  he  shook  hands. 

“Some  folks  don’t  know  no  better,”  Dutch 
countered. 

“In  case  we  can  find  a good  place,  we  might 
think  about  it,”  I said.  “Got  any  suggestions?” 

“Shore  have — go  to !”  That’s  Dutch  for 

you. 

“How’re  they  doin’?”  Dad  asked,  trying  to 
be  casual. 

“Too  darn  good — ain’t  got  no  bait  nor  boats 
left — they  et  ’em  all.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  that?”  says  I, 
“We’re  always  just  ahead  or  behind  the  good 
fishin’!” 

“Yep — that’s  how  it  be,”  says  Dutch.  “Why 
didn’t  you  come  yesterday  or  ter-morrow?’.’ 
“That’s  a good  idea,  Dutch.  Tomorrow  we’ll 
come  yesterday.”  Dad  was  in  good  form. 
“Since  today  is  yesterday’s  tomorrow,  how  about 
a boat  then?” 

Dutch  scratched  his  head,  reached  over  some 
junk  on  the  table,  picked  up  a notorious  bottle, 
held  it  to  the  light,  took  a swig,  coughed,  wiped 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  mouth,  sighed  and 
put  the  bottle  back. 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  “I  needed  an  excuse  for 
that.  Now — what  did  you  say?” 

“You  misunderstood  Dad,”  I remarks.  “What 
he  meant  was,  may  we  procure,  for  a substantial 
consideration,  the  beneficial  and  pleasurable  util- 
ization for  a nocturnal  perambulation  and  pisca- 
torial reconnaissance,  one  of  your  damned  old 
leaky  tubs  and  some  dirty,  slimy  lamper  eels?” 
“That,”  sighs  Dutch,  “is  music  to  my  ears. 
It's  the  first  plain  English  I’ve  heard  since 
wall-eyes  became  salmon.  What  do  you  want?” 
“Dutch,”  I was  looking  him  square  in  the  eye. 
“Yours  are  the  only  gondolas  I’ve  ever  seen 
which  have  to  be  rowed  around  with  the  river  on 
top  instead  of  under  them.  So  we  want  fishin’ 
outfits  that  sink  upwards  and  boots  with  the  feet 
at  the  top.  Then  a pair  of  upsidedown  oars  and 
reversible  spinners  unbaited  with  insideout 
lampers!” 

“Fred,  you  pain  me  with  joy,”  smacks  Dutch 
after  two  more  nips.  “It  will  be  a great  pleasure 
to  deny  you  for  two  bucks — in  advance — that’s 
the  reverse  for  charge  it.  please.” 

Eight  gurgles-from-the-bottle  later  Dad  and  I 
were  on  the  eddy,  all  baited  up  and  rarin’  to  go. 
At  last  we  were  going  to  fish  for  wall-eyes  again 
in  our  favorite  waters — and  by  the  usual  methods. 
You  know7  what  the  usual  methods  are,  don’t 
you?  If  you’re  the  son,  you  do.  You  row  and 
Dad  fishes.  Yeah,  that’s  it. 

So  I settled  down  to  the  oars — held  them  sus- 
pended in  air  and  asked,  “Where  to,  Dad?” 

“Oh.  I don’t  care — do  as  you  please — makes  no 
difference  to  me.”  That  was  Dad — free  and  easy. 

Well.  I do  as  I please,  that  is,  after  Dad  says 
go  upstream  along  the  left  bank.  I start  off  at  the 
usual  speed.  Why  do  they  call  it  “speed”?  It’s 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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which  to  build  up  and  reform  a disintegrating 
cork  rod  handle. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  the 
triple  smisters  in  the  short  life  of  bamboo 
rods — dampness,  artificial  heat  and  off-season 
storage.  Just  as  for  lines  and  flies,  a cool  dry 
winter  storage  place  is  an  absolute  precaution. 
Ordinary  room  temperature  seems  just  about 
right.  Never,  never  store  a bamboo  rod  where  the 
hot  sun  beats  down  upon  the  tool.  Both  rod  and 
cloth  bag  are  to  be  perfectly  dry  prior  to  packing 
up.  IJkewise  the  receptacle  ...  be  the  latter  a 
fibre  case  or  a wooden  box.  Never,  never  permit 
a rod  to  tarry  throughout  the  winter  months  in 
a metal  container.  Either  tin  or  aluminum  sweats 
freely  and  almost  without  provocation.  Once 
moisture  condenses  upon  the  inner  walls,  it  may 
be  good-bye  rod.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  the  war  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fisherman  is  the  shortage  of  metal  rod  cases. 
Why  manufacturers  ever  put  such  dangerous 
devices  in  the  hands  of  the  innocent  and  some- 
times none  too  thoughtful  fishing  public  seems 
difficult  to  comprehend  . . . why  some  righteous 
fishing  patriot  has  not  inaugurated  a “rod  case 
for  scrap  campaign”  even  more  difficult!  Metal 
even  threatens  doubtfulness  as  a carrying  re- 
ceptacle during  fishing  trips  ...  a spare  rod,  so 
encased,  and  permitted  to  lay  in  the  rear  of  a car, 
exposed  to  the  summer  heat  takes  a terrific 
beating. 

As  rod  insurance  and  as  once  before  detailed, 
I prefer  the  fibre  rod  case,  non-expensive  and 
non-moisture  condensing.  The  Weber  model, 
sturdy  and  neat,  single  or  telescope,  has  always 
received  the  personal  nod  ...  no  doubt  there  are 
others  just  as  sufficient.  The  last  Granger,  pur- 
chased approximately  a year  ago,  came  through 
in  a mighty  nifty  little  fibre  container,  identity 
of  the  maker  unnoticed.  My  battery,  a full 
dozen  or  thereabouts,  remain  in  these  spiralled 
tubes  of  cardboard  the  winter  through,  lying 
horizontal,  in  a dry,  unheated  room.  Oh,  what 
the  heck  . . . under  the  bed!  my  bed,  second  floor 
front,  and  the  personal  Sweet  Stuff  does  not  like 
it  a bit,  but  she’s  a good  scout  and  only  threatens 
to  throw'  ’em  out  about  once  or  twice  every 
couple  weeks.  And  that  in  itself,  mister,  is  a 
criterion!  Anyway,  long  since  I’ve  learned  her 
bark  far  outfoots  her  bite,  and  lucky  indeed  she 
decries  these  typewriter  fantasias  of  mine  as  a 
“lot  of  malarkey”  and  steadfastly  refuses  to 
! peruse  a single  word  thereof.  Likely  she  wouldn’t 
like  this  comment.  To  what  ends  domestic 
envy,  feminine,  will  soar! 


Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  artistic 
divided  compartment,  wooden  case  illustrated 
herewith,  and  the  property  of  a stream-wise 
Capital  City  angler.  Airtight,  non-porous,  cork 
insulated,  a bit  to  the  bulky  side,  still  of  un- 
questioned safety,  the  manufacture  and  materials 
of  this  case  were  fully  described  in  my  article, 
ROD  INSURANCE,  October  1940. 

I do  not  like  the  hanging  of  rods,  disjointed  or 
connected,  from  wooden  pegs.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  exactly  center  balance  the  dead  pull  of 
the  weight.  Some  fellows  claim  a rod  so  hung  will 
straighten  out  a tip  set  ...  I wonder!  Con- 
ceivably a winter  set  might  develop.  One  thing 
certain — rods  so  hung  collect  a wonderful  residue 
of  grime,  dust,  and  act  as  a veritable  magnet 
for  any  or  all  stray  insects.  And  lastly,  the 
surest  method  to  ruin  a rod  is  to  lean  either  the 
assembled  or  separate  joints  against  a wall  at  an 
angle,  or  even  to  recline  on  wall  pegs  in  a hori- 
zontal position. 


As  regards  the  tubular  steel  rod,  moisture  to<» 
may  harm  it.  Steel  will  rust  and  weaken,  then 
perhaps  snap  under  great  stress.  Wrappings  may 
come  loose  and  guides  fall  away.  Don't  permit 
your  steel  job  to  linger  in  the  unheated  garage, 
the  damp  attic  or  a moist  cellar  . . . sure  it's 
tough,  but  not  that  tough. 

Rehabilitate,  impoverish  . . . store  and  repair 
those  pets  carefully  this  off-season.  Don’t  wager 
that  you  can  improve  upon  the  original  by  even 
competent  attention,  but  don't  overlook  you  can 
irretrievably  ruin  by  the  incompetent  kind. 
Just  one  poignant  example — the  saving  of  a 
specialist's  fee — and  in  telling  this  interlude  hits 
pretty  close  to  the  heart  and  is  still  so  recent 
that  it  yet  hurts. 

Many  years  ago,  twelve  to  fifteen  to  l>e  exact, 
this  correspondent  purchased  a line  casting  job, 
a 6 ft.  4 in.  J.  Harvey,  slender,  sprightly,  and  as 
full  of  allure,  fire  and  shimmering  w itchery  as  a 
Frankford  belle  attending  her  first  Blue  Grass 
ball.  The  sporting  goods  man  pronounced  the 
rod  a tournament  model,  and  no  fiery  gallant 
acquiring  that  aforementioned  Blue  Grass  belle 
could  have  been  more  captivated  nor  possessive 
of  his  beauty  that  I with  the  rod.  A battery-  of 
Granger’s  later  came  my  way,  and  I used  them 
hard,  and  rod  for  rod,  inch  for  inch,  dollar  for 
dollar,  I doubt  the  Goodw  in-Granger  product 
needs  to  kow-tow  to  any.  But  still,  when  a par- 
ticularly gruelling,  heavy  piece  of  work  loomed 
ahead;  long,  tough,  rough  weather,  casting  high 
water,  bottom  kissing  wall-eye  grubbing,  pretty 
often  the  J.  Harvey  found  itself  a-hand.  Big 
fish,  big  wind,  big  water,  the  rod  never  asked 
quarter  and  it  was  not  given.  The  Grangers 
would  have  done  as  well,  but  there  was  a long 
inherent  confidence  in  the  extra  four  inches  of 
the  J.  Harvey,  a pal-ship  born  of  many  tough 
fights  astream  ...  a sort  of  good  luck  “medicine” 
attainable  only  to  long  abused  comraderie. 

The  past  season,  as  usual,  1 started  with  the 
Grangers,  and  then  took  the  old  pensioner  out 
the  second  week.  I had  personally  gone  over  it 
entirely  during  the  late  winter,  replacing  all 
wrappings,  re-varnishing.  The  first  few  cast- 
didn’t  seem  to  co-ordinate.  Every  now  and  then 
there  occurred  a rocking  sway  with  the  forward 
snap,  particularly  as  I put  drive  behind  the 
effort.  Finally  I stood  at  the  edge  of  a big,  deep, 
rough  Juniata  eddy,  and  aimed  the  pumpkin  seed 
far  out  across  the  half  muddy,  white  water.  I p 
and  then  sharply  forw  ard  came  the  rod  . . . some- 
thing snapped  drunkenly  and  there  1 sti>od  in 
bewilderment  ...  six  inches  of  rod  handle  in  my 
grasp. 

The  rod  had  broken  completely  in  twain  . . . 
my  reel,  line  and  all  the  bamboo  shaft  just  beyond 
reach  in  that  deep,  dangerous  milky  hole! 
Luckily,  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  later  and  after 
some  considerable  maneuvering,  the  errant 
portion  of  the  rod,  the  reel  and  the  line  were 
salvaged.  Unfortunately  the  butt  of  the  rod, 
badly  rotted  and  now  hopelessly  shattered,  can 
not  be  rehabilitated.  Had  this  tool  been  referreil 
to  an  expert  last  winter,  no  doubt  the  weakness 
might  have  been  detected,  re-inforced  or  fore- 
warned. It  would  have  been  a simple  matter  to 
pull  out  the  embedded  socket,  amputate  (lie 
weakened  portion  and  shorten  the  whole  a bit  . . . 
perhaps  no  longer  serviceable  for  active  work 
astream,  but  a cherished  pal  to  take  out  and 
fondle  sometimes  when  thoughts  turn  mellow 
and  memory  lane  beckons  all  aglow ! But  regret.' - 
never  make  amends,  and  winter  neglect  pretty 
surely  fore-ordains  summer  pain! 

Heels 

The  Jekyll  and  Hyde  of  the  fishing  rig!  Heels, 
automatic  or  single  action  fly,  or  the  more  vari- 
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able  bait  casting  ...  in  the  better  grades  deli- 
cately balanced  tools  for  a specialized  type  of 
work  . . . highly  sensitive  contraptions  of  pleasure 
and  pain — cussed  at,  prayed  over — harangued, 
cajoled,  exhorted — one  moment  inspiring  paeons 
of  exultation,  another  monologues  of  despair — 
today  source  of  pride,  tomorrow  deepest  recrimi- 
nation. 

In  other  words  reels  too  have  a personality 
and  an  annoying  trait  of  giving  expression 
thereto,  need  a bit  of  babying  now  and  then  and 
must  be  in  perfect  repair  to  give  the  happiest 
response,  half  way  efficiency  rating  more  das- 
tardly than  none  at  all,  there  being  no  com- 
promise with  croupiness,  gumminess,  dirtiness, 
worn  components,  missing  lugs,  singed  bearings, 
A.  W.  O.  L.  nuts  or  absentee  handles. 

Now  a single  action  fly  reel  personifies  sim- 
plicity itself.  . . both  astream  and  in  repair.  A 
bit  of  cleansing  every  so  often,  proper  lubrication 
as  needed,  a dash  of  tightening  up — doubly  im- 
portant as  cold  weather  settles  down — and  the 
old  girl  will  probably  take  good  care  of  herself. 
The  automatic  fly  and  the  bait  casting  model 
offer  different  hazards.  During  the  off  season  it 
is  mighty  judicious  advisement  to  return  can- 
tankerous jobs  to  the  factory  for  inspection,  ad- 
justment and  repair,  and  that  no  matter  how 
much  one  may  love  to  tinker. 

But  all  in  all  there  is  a hairline  of  decision, 
especially  on  the  bait  casting  reel.  This  tool 
has  the  more  wearable  parts,  the  more  simple 
fittings  requiring  repeated  replacement,  the 
more  exposed  mechanics  subject  to  grime, 
residue  and  grit.  Some  ultra-conservative 
technicians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  a bait 
casting  reel  should  never  be  opened  nor  torn 
down  by  the  fisherman  himself.  Others  advise 
fishermen  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
tool.  Apparently  with  reservation  the  manu- 
facturer leans  to  the  latter  recommendation. 
As  example  with  each  new  reel  the  manufacturer 
usually  includes  a screw  driver,  a book  of  in- 
structions and  even  information  on  spare  parts. 
Sorry  angling  indeed  and  bait  casting  at  its 
worst  for  the  fellow  who  confesses  to  not  open- 
ing the  reel  case  over  an  entire  season.  To 
insure  maximum  efficiency,  a reel  should  be 
flushed  out  with  gasoline  several  times  during 
the  active  period,  perhaps  after  each  half  dozen 
trips  and  especially  so  when  railroad  tracks, 
factories,  mines,  commercial  enterprises  parallel 
the  waterways  and  grit  or  other  flotsam  dead- 
heads along  so  lavishly  atop  each  wavelet.. 

Unless  already  qualified,  the  off-season  is 
the  best  time  to  learn  the  simpler  mechanics  of 
a reel.  Do  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  end 
plate  . . . just  picture  each  part  as  it  comes 
away.  Familiarity  breeds  understanding.  The 
simplicity  of  the  more  wearable  parts  is  ob- 
vious. Any  component  may  break  down  through 
poor  adjustment,  grit  or  long  wear.  Of  the  more 
common,  I watch  the  pawl,  the  level  wind  line 
guide,  oil  cups,  jeweled  or  otherwise,  and  double 
thread  shaft.  These  parts  are  simple  of  sub- 
stitution, readily  obtainable  and  every  fisherman 
should  school  himself  to  make  quick  replace- 
ment, astream  if  necessary,  and  he  should  like- 
wise carry  spares  on  his  person,  just  in  case. 

Cleansing  operations  may  be  consummated 
at  home,  and  when  abundant  time  is  available. 
Flush  with  gasoline.  Avoid  high  test!  An  old 
tooth  brush  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  to  probe 
cracks  and  crannies  for  stray  residue.  Always 
mop  up  lingering  traces  of  the  cleaning  fluid 
with  a clean  cloth.  Subsequent  to  pre-storage 
cleaning,  the  reel  should  not  be  fully  re-lubri- 
cated . . . merely  go  over  each  tiny  bit  of 


the  surface,  pawl,  end  plates,  handle,  lugs, 
screws,  gear  level  wind,  double  thread,  omitting 
nothing  of  metal,  with  a thin  oily  dressing. 
With  dis-use  and  removal  from  the  container, 
one  oil  gums — another  evaporates — most  do 
something.  Positively  comes  the  next  season, 
wash  again  in  gasoline  and  then  lubricate  with 
the  open  season  stuff.  As  regards  that  “stuff” 
— use  the  lubricants  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer,  not  something  just  as  good  or 
better  at  10c  the  bottle  or  tube  and  sold  by 
the  non-fishing  and  perhaps  not-too-interested 
tradesman.  Twenty  or  thirty  cents  is  mighty 
little  as  money  goes,  but  highly  important  in 
the  life  of  a reel. 

On  our  moderate  creek  and  river  fishing,  I 
prefer  a cork  arbor  to  a backing  line.  Cork 
arbors  do  not  become  waterlogged  and  are 
still  available.  Better  affix  one  during  the 
blustery  months. 

In  conclusion:  cleanse,  oil,  inspect,  repair, 
this  autumn  as  never  before  . . . throughout 
the  duration.  Do  not  indulge  in  wishful  think- 
ing! There  will  be  little  chance  of  dashing  down  to 
the  tackle  emporium  to  pick  up  a new  pet. 
Reel  materials  have  a high  priority  rating  . . . 
in  short  your  new  reel  is  being  geared  for  a 
round  trip  over  Berlin,  Rome  or  Tokyo  and 
those  eggs  it  shall  toss  around  won’t  be  “punkin” 
seeds  nor  river  runts.  If  in  doubt,  wait  a year 
or  so. 

And  now  out  of  the  gloom!  Uncle  Sam  is 
rumored  to  have  unbended  to  the  extent  of 
making  reel  repair  materials  available,  pri- 
oritally  speaking  . . . and  that,  fishermen, 
in  itself  is  a fit  subject  of  rejoicement! 

Plugs 

Winter  time  should  be  patch-up  time  on  the 
bait  casting  artificials.  Wartime  means  famine 
time  for  the  plastic,  painted  wood  and  metal  lures. 
Stocks  on  many  of  the  more  popular  plugs 
have  reached  exhaustion  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
great  manufacturers  have  long  since  turned 
their  attention  upon  the  artifices  of  strife.  Hap- 
pily, however,  with  a ringed-eye  screw  or  two, 
a couple  trebles  or  upturned  twin  hooks,  a 
hunk  of  wood  and  a pocket  knife,  the  die- 
hard may  improvise  something  that  conceiv- 
ably could  prove  fishable,  but  generally  most 
fellows  prefer  the  commercial  jobs. 

Many  popular  plugs  are  constructed  of  a 
wooden  base,  and  wood  is  durable  only  so  long 
as  waterproofed.  Once  the  armor  of  hard 
used  lures  becomes  scuffed,  cracked  or  broken, 
water  seeps  in  and  soaks  the  wood — the  flaw 
widens,  more  of  the  core  becoming  exposed, 
and  soon  the  plug  rates  beyond  easy  repair. 
It  is  so  easy  and  such  a pleasurable  task  to 
retouch  the  finish  of  damaged  lures  that  any 
neglect  nowadays  seems  inexcusable.  A tiny 
brush,  a couple  tins  of  enamel  or  deck  paint, 
a bit  of  rod  varnish,  soluble  brush  cleanser,  a 
blustery  winter  eve,  a dash  of  patience  and 
imaginative  application,  and  the  job  becomes 
almost  a passion.  As  regards  the  tiny  chippings 
and  stone  bruises,  it  is  necessary  only  to  ap- 
proximate, not  exactly  duplicate  the  original 
lines  and  coloration  ...  if  you  don’t  mind  a 
little  off  the  beam  daubing  the  bass  won’t. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  most  deadly  plug  I 
employed  last  season  originally  boasted  a perch 
dressing  . . . then  as  bass  after  bass  sampled 
the  fraud,  the  outer  finish  began  to  chip  away, 
exposing  the  white  undercoating.  Finally  as 
the  season  neared  a close  the  plug  resembled  a 
polka  dotted  something,  marked  hither  and 
yon  with  irregular  white  fungus-like  patches. 
Joshingly,  I dubbed  it  my  “fungus”  lure  and 
as  the  fungus  grew  in  area  the  plug  soared  in 
deadliness.  Emphatically,  I doubt  once  the 


If  you  like  to  use  a net  take  care  of  your  old  one 
for  they  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 


requirements  of  visibility  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  color  of  a plug  amounts  to  a darn, 
positively  not  a minor  irregularity.  To  me, 
action  and  the  degree  of  plop  when  the  lure 
hits  the  water  are  the  pay-off — paint  merely  a 
preservative. 

Another  winter  care  is  a check-up  on  the 
spinner  lures,  the  pumpkin  seed  types.  Identical 
spinners,  curved  the  same  way  fore  and  aft, 
denote  a revolving  plug  in  fast  water  and  a 
badly  twisted  line  eventually  . . . and  more 
critical  still  a fishless  lure.  Some  of  the  cheaper 
pumpkin  seeds  come  through  with  identical 
spinners  and  are  almost  hopeless.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  higher  priced  jobs,  no  doubt 
through  a bit  of  carelessness  on  the  assembly 
line,  will  show  the  same  handicap.  About  the 
only  cure  is  a small  pliers,  a hammer,  a cylindri- 
cal form  and  a bit  of  ingenuity  ...  try  to  re- 
verse the  slant  on  one  of  the  spinners,  preferably 
the  rear,  first  removing  from  the  plug,  of  course. 
Or  some  fellows  simply  remove  the  rear  spinner 
altogether,  which  lightens  the  lure,  but  hardly 
cures  the  tendency  to  revolve  and  twist  a line 
in  fast  water. 

Incidentally  the  surest  way  to  positively  iden- 
tify a pair  of  identical  spinners  is  to  blow  sharply 
against  each  in  turn.  If  each  revolves  in  the 
same  direction  the  plug  rates  a cripple  and  needs 
hospitalization.  Or  fill  the  wash  basin  and  then 
pull  the  plug  sharply  through  the  water.  The 
keen  eye  will  quickly  spot  identical  rotation. 
On  the  perfect  plug  the  fore  and  aft  blades  turn 
counterwise,  this  preserving  an  even  balance  and 
a steady  purpose  of  direction,  no  matter  how 
rough  the  water.  Identical  spinners,  each 
turning  to  the  left  or  each  to  the  right,  can 
cause  a plug  to  loop  the  loop  three  or  four 
times  in  each  foot  of  forward  direction,  de- 
pending a bit  upon  the  current  and  speed  of 
retrieve. 

For  some  reason  or  other  many  of  the  pointed 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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anything  but  that — what  is  meant  is  at  the  usual 
slow!  You  gotta  go  that  way  when  trolling  for 
wall-eyes — slow  and  deep,  right  along  the 
bottom. 

We  make  a complete  circle  of  the  eddy  and 
Dad  begins  to  get  uneasy.  Not  a strike.  That’s 
my  fault  and  I’m  told  to  slow  down,  this  is  no 
race  and  we  aren’t  going  anywhere  except  back. 
So  I drop  my  strokes  from  zero  to  minus. 

You  think  that’s  impossible,  don’t  you?  Well, 
if  you  had  been  there  and  had  seen  me  backing 
up  more  than  I went  ahead,  so  Dad  could  get 
loose  from  the  bottom,  you’da  known  what 
I meant. 

That’s  how  we  back-stitched  around  the  eddy 
again.  You’ve  seen  Maw  doing  back-stitching, 
haven’t  you?  That’s  it — take  a stitch,  then  go 
back  half  way  and  start  another  stitch.  That’s 
the  way  I rowed.  I sewed  up  that  whole  eddy 
that  way,  tight’s  a drum,  and  not  a strike  from 
a wall-eye. 

Dad  began  to  grumble.  When  he  fished,  he 
wanted  action.  I tried  to  console  him  by  re- 
marking he  shouldn’t  kick,  look  at  all  the  rock- 
fish  strikes  he’d  had.  I guess  it  wasn’t  so  funny — 
not  from  the  way  he  looked  at  me. 

Dad  got  up  and  turned  around.  If  he’da  had 
a chair,  he’da  walked  around  it,  same’s  he 
used  to  do  when  playing  cards  and  he  couldn’t 
fill  a hand.  Changes  luck,  if  you  believe  in  it. 

Another  round  trip  and  nothing  doing.  Dad 
looks  at  me  in  a way  that  makes  me  feel  guilty 
and  start  thinking.  Then  a bright  idea  hits  me. 

“Say,  Dad,  if  turning  around  is  good  luck, 
maybe  I ought  to  turn  around  and  row  back- 
wards.” 

That  didn’t  prove  so  easy  because  it’s  hard 
work  having  the  oars  behind  me.  A pain  in 
my  neck  gave  me  a new  thought,  so  I rowed 
the  boat  around  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
accomplished  the  same  result,  which  was  nothing. 

We  shifted  gears  to  all  speeds,  tapped  wood, 
spit  on  the  bait,  crossed  our  fingers  and  our 
legs,  and  started  getting  cold.  It  was  now  dark 
and  a raw  wind  was  blowing.  The  line  began  to 
freeze  in  the  guides  and  Dad  smiled.  Every- 
thing would  soon  be  all  right. 

An  hour  later  I suggested  we  send  a message 
down  to  the  cockeyed  slackers  to  let  them  know 
about  the  ice.  Somebody  had  slipped  up  on 
letting  them  know.  If  we’da  had  a pum’kin 
with  frost  on  it,  we  coulda  dropped  that  in  the 
eddy  as  a signal.  Since  we  had  forgotten  to 
bring  one,  Dad  started  figuring  things  out. 
Then  he  had  an  inspiration. 

“Fred,”  he  said,  solemn  like,  “I  think  we 
have  these  fish  figured  wrong.  They  look  cross- 
eyed to  me,  so  maybe  we  ought  to  troll  across 
the  stream.” 

We  did  that  for  an  hour  or  so.  Gosh,  but  it 
was  cold.  Musta  been  nigh  onto  midnight  when 
we  went  hshore  and  up  to  the  boat  house. 
Dutch  was  sound  asleep,  the  empty  bottle  held 
close,  like  a bosom  companion.  How  anybody 
could  snore  with  such  buzzing  and  not  saw  his 
head  in  two  is  more  them  I can  understand. 

The  fire  was  out,  no  coffee  made,  so  we  went 
back  to  the  boat  to  eat  our  sandwiches  and 
try  our  luck  again.  It  was  the  same  old  luck, 
only  we  were  getting  too  numb  to  notice.  I 
just  kept  on  rowing  and  Dad  sat  humped  over, 
scrootched  down  into  his  overcoat.  The  ther- 
mometer musta  been  dropping  fast. 

That’s  what  changed  our  luck. 

Do  you  know,  you  can  never  tell  what  past 
experience  is  going  to  pop  up  some  day  and 
bring  success  out  of  a hopeless  situation.  Yes 
sir,  no  matter  what  you  do,  some  day  it’s  going 
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to  come  in  handy.  Experience  is  a grand  old 
friend  in  need.  Sometimes  you  deliberately  call 
on  it  and  say  “Come  do  your  stuff!”  At  other 
times  it  just  sneaks  up  behind  you  and  presto, 
its  stuff  is  already  done  before  you  know  it. 

That’s  how  it  was  that  night,  or  should  I 
say  morning,  as  it  happened  about  3 a m.?  One 
would  never  have  dreamed  that  being  a farmer 
in  the  good  old  days  was  what  changed  a miser- 
ably cold,  useless  night_into  allowing  paradise. 
It  did. 

In  the  old  days,  farmers  had  a habit,  when 
cold,  of  slapping  their  arms  around  them- 
selves to  pep  up  the  circulation.  As  Dad  sat 
there,  getting  colder  and  more  miserable,  his 
habit  of  by-gone  days  caught  up  with  him. 
So  he  started  in  to  warm  up  in  the  old  way. 

His  hand  musta  froze  around  his  fishing  rod. 
because  he  held  on  to  it  as  he  swung  his  arms, 
S-s-swish  went  the  rod  - - thur-rump  went  his 
arms  as  they  hit  around  him.  S-s-swish  - - thurr- 
ump  - -s-s-swish  - thur-rump.  And  every  time  I 
had  to  duck  under  the  rod  as  it  cut  through  the 
air  over  my  head. 

Suddenly  a swish  was  cut  short  and  Dad 
let  out  a yell.  I thought  he  had  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  tried  to  grab  him.  Then  I yelled,  too, 
for  the  rod  was  dancing  and  bending  like  a 
live  whip  snake. 

Yes  sir,  Boy,  that  was  a fish  and  I don’t  mean 
maybe.  All  the  cold  oozed  out  of  our  bodies 
quicker’n  I can  say  it.  Itjwas  a great  night. 

The  fight  lasted  so  long  that  the  fish  wore 
itself  small  before  Dad  landed  it.  Musta  been 
a beauty  when  first  it  hit  that  bait!  It  was  still 
pretty  good  after  it  lay  in  the  boat.  (I  won’t 
say  how  big  because  you  wouldn’t  believe  it, 
anyway.) 

Everything  was  now  hunky-dory  and  off  we 
went  after  more.  However,  something  had  gone 
w-rong  again  because  an  hour  went  by  and  no 
more  fish.  Than  I got  a bright  idea,  all  my  own. 

“Listen,  Dad,  I think  I know  what’s  wrong. 
You  got  to  warm  up  again.  The  fish  want  the 
bait  jerked.” 

Dad  was  a good  sport,  so  he  set  to  work. 
And  believe  me  or  not,  that  was  the  answer. 
About  six  good  s-s-swish-thur-rumps  and  we 
had  another  wall-eye. 

That  was  all  we  needed  to  know.  Maybe  I 
was  a little  hard  on  Dad,  but  I kept  him  warm- 
ing up  and  pulling  in  fish  ’til  he  began  to  sweat. 
First  he  took  off  his  overcoat,  then  coat,  then 
sweater,  then  second  sweater  and  started  on 
his  shirt  when  I figured  we’ve  had  enough. 
Anyway,  it’s  daylight  and  fishing  was  over. 

We  sure  had  a mess  of  fish.  And  Dad  was  a 
dead  goose.  So  we  went  up  to  the  shack — 
rolled  Dutch  out  of  bed  onto  the  floor  and  we 
piled  in  for  a little  snooze  before  heading  for 
home. 

Boy,  that’s  the  life.  I wish  Dad  were  here  so 
we  could  go  again.  He  was  a real  Wall-eyed 
Piker! 

When  the  heat  is  in  yore  marrow 
And  the  sweat  is  on  yore  brow, 

Do  yore  thots  then  turn  to  Wall-eyes? 
You  kin  bet  they  do,  and  how! 


ALARMING  DECLINE 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  the  take  of  whitefish  by  the  commercial 
fisherman  from  the  Great  Lakes  has  decreased 
tremendously.  The  1941  take  as  compared  to 
the  1931  take  was  97%  less.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  deep  trap  net. 


You  have  heard  the  expression,  “killed  with 
kindness,”  but  have  you  heard  of  any  case  of 
this  kind  of  homicide  getting  into  court? 
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nose,  spinner  trimmed  pumpkin  seed  plug-,  seem 
afflicted  with  off-center  boring  of  the  ringed- 
eye  line  screw.  Any  so  affected  should  be  re- 
centered.  Simply  remove  the  ringed-eye,  till 
the  original  hole  carefully  with  plastic  wood, 
tamping  the  paste  carefully  into  the  very  pit 
of  the  orifice.  Permit  the  operation  to  dry 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  then  re-bore 
the  hole,  dead  center,  and  re-set  the  ringed-eye. 
Better  soap  the  thread  well  so  as  to  insure  against 
splitting  the  plug.  Usually  a fa  bit  will  do  the 
job,  and  one  does  not  need  a brace.  Merely 
start  the  hole  with  a prick  of  a pin  and  by 
whirling  the  bit  with  the  fingers  it  will  cut  dow  n 
into  the  core  without  any  great  trouble. 

One  more  observation  on  the  punkin  seeds! 
Besides  identical  spinners,  many  of  the  cheaper 
price  models  are  not  weighted.  Weight  may- 
be added  by  boring  a Vs  or  34  inch  hole  directly 
in  front  of  the  belly  hook,  say  a quarter  inch 
deep,  then  re-filling  the  pit  with  lead  shot  mixed 
into  and  thoroughly  bound  with  plastic  wood. 
Or  a solid  slab  of  lead  may  be  fitted  carefully 
into  the  excavation  and  cemented  over  with  the 
plastic.  Enamel  three  or  four  times  and  varnish 
to  waterproof. 

Landing  Gear 

A landing  net  can  be  classified  as  a possible 
irreplaceable  item  of  angling  equipment,  and 
with  wartime  prioriting  may  one  day  become 
a rare  luxury  . . . the  lack  of  which  not  an 
insurmountable  handicap  to  the  basser,  but 
most  decidedly  a ticklish  thought  for  the  trout- 
ing  enthusiast. 

View  the  common  low  cost  run  of  the  lot 
tool,  a moment.  At  a glance  the  mesh  bag 
stands  out  as  a temporary  accessory.  Even  to 
the  dullard’s  eye,  the  near  oval  contour  of  the 
frame  bespeaks  the  second  fragile  component 
of  the  assembly.  The  arc  is  bent  sharply  coun- 
terwise to  the  grain,  pared  thin,  further  weakened 
by  a deep  groove  embracing  some  forty  or 
fifty  complete  perforations,  and  for  all  that 
glibly  exposed  to  the  hardest  of  knocks,  bumps, 
boat  bottoms  and  elements  without  further 
consideration.  Soon  the  original  waterproofing 
wears  away  and  the  raw  wood  becomes  exposed, 
this  by  turn  undergoing  a thorough  soaking  or 
terrific  sun  bath.  Little  wonder  the  contour 
changes,  the  grain  splinters,  fractures  appear. 
Within  human  ken,  waterproofing  shall  prob- 
ably always  remain  unparalleled  in  the  pre- 
servation of  landing  gear  and  the  old  frame 
may  be  rejuvenated  with  varnish,  a brush 
and  a bit  of  home-work.  And  as  an  interesting 
side-light,  and  while  not  so  euphonious  perhaps 
as  grain  tracing  varnish,  a good  quality  of 
humble  deck  paint  shall  probably  offer  the 
greatest  serviceability-  and  work  more  per- 
ceptible wonders  in  standing  off  the  ravages  of 
the  elements,  unkind  treatment  and  old  age. 

Little  may  be  done  with  a rotten  or  much  torn 
bag.  Happily  a few  of  these,  commercial, 
may  still  be  purchased,  and  when  unobtainable 
the  Everlasting  might  be  bribed  or  cajoled  into 
crocheting  or  knitting  a nice  new  trick.  If 
she  balks,  offer  to  buy  that  new  coat,  mink  or 
Hudson  seal,  and  she’ll  likely  agree  What’s  a 
couple  thousand  bucks  nowadays  anyway  . . . 
with  taxes  on  what  you  have,  taxes  on  what  you 
don't,  taxes  on  what  you  spend,  taxes  on  what 
you  don’t,  taxes  on  who  you  are,  taxes  on  who 
you  ain’t,  all  multiplied  by  two  and  subtracted 
by  forty,  and  who  cares  anyway,  because  we’ll 
all  be  drafted  and  who  wouldn’t  want  to  be  . . . 
besides  it  isn’t  too  likely  that  the  availability  of 
fur  coats  enjoys  a high  priority  rating  at  the 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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moment  and  there  may  be  an  excellent  chance 
of  the  old  folding  cabbage  can  escape  the  com- 
mitment without  a single  eyebrow  on  George 
Washington’s  profile  becoming  ruffled.  Failing 
all  such,  knot  up  a new  job  yourself.  Personally 
I prefer  a hand  knotted  bag,  more  especially  if 
the  personal  Sweet  Stuff  agrees  to  help  out 
with  most  of  the  knotting,  and  an  outworn  or 
damaged  casting  line  makes  corking  good 
working  material.  After  the  quite  considerable 
task  of  a knotting  job,  some  anglers  may  wish 
the  bag  waterproofed  too,  but  hanged  if  I ever 
do.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  correspondent 
does  not  even  know  the  identity  of  the  re- 
quired solution. 

And  while  tinkering  with  the  assignment, 
should  friend  Ike  happen  to  possess  one  of 
those  practically  nude,  wooden  handled  $1.75 
jobs,  tho  in  secret  nurture  an  cherishment  of 
the  ritzy,  leather  butt,  $3.50  the  shot,  cord 
handled,  rawhide  looped,  fancy  model,  now  is 
the  time  to  apply  the  refinement  ...  in  person. 
Simple  enough.  He’ll  need  a couple  brass  brads 
or  even  screws  of  the  same  material,  a bit  of 
soft  pliable  leather  from  an  old  shoe  top  or 
tongue,  a short  length  of  fi"  rawhide,  and  some 
cord  for  the  wrapping.  The  latter  may  be  the 
remnants  of  an  old  casting  line,  a length  of 
heavy  cuttyhunk,  obtainable  at  the  fishing 
counter  of  most  any  5 & 10,  or  even  mason 
twine.  Personally  this  fisherman  would  elect 
the  green  mottled  cuttyhunk  in  a medium 
heavy  gauge. 

Most  wrapped  handles,  commercial,  entail 
an  over-all  cording  of  approximately  six  inches. 
With  the  handle  of  the  net  frame  already 
painted,  waterproofed  and  dry,  at  the  pre- 
determined place  up  the  shaft  the  craftsman 
begins  to  spiral  his  cord.  Turning  the  loose 
end  under  the  first  couple  wraps,  it  is  then 
pulled  tight  and  clipped  . . . binding  just 
as  when  affixing  a rod  guide.  Round  and  round, 
the  worker  continues  the  spiralling  along  the 
butt  of  the  handle,  ceasing  only  as  he  reaches 
the  end,  and  again  pulling  the  free  point  back 
under  the  last  half-dozen  turns. 

Now  the  leather  butt  collar!  Let’s  follow  it 
through  as  if  we  were  doing  the  job  here  and 
now.  If  a big  enough  patch  of  working  material 
is  obtainable,  the  uppers  of  an  outworn  pair 
of  dancing  pumps  will  offer  a nice  probability. 
Or  usually  a scrap  of  soft  leather  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  neighborhood  shoe  findings  shop. 
Soak  the  leather  well  in  water  . . . until  it 
becomes  soft,  soggy,  pliable,  elastic  and  readily 
workable.  Cut  a strip  twice  the  desired  width 
of  the  ultimate  collar  and  fold  the  leather, 
having  the  two  raw  edges  meet  immediately 
center  of  the  under  side.  Crease  the  double 
fold  firmly  at  each  edge,  and  using  the  brads 
tack  to  the  frame  handle,  over  the  final  butt 
wraps  of  cord.  Drive  two  brads,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  leather  strip,  and  take  one  com- 
plete turn  around  the  handle,  meeting  the 
place  of  origin.  Overlap  a mite,  fold  the  raw 
edge  under  and  again  tack  the  leather  down, 
when  lo  and  behold,  we  have  a leather  bound, 
cord  handle! 

Incidentally  before  applying  the  leather  collar, 
the  cord  spiralling  should  have  been  varnished 
thoroughly,  three  or  four  times,  or  until  the 
wrappings  were  completely  impregnated  or 
waterproofed.  The  collar  having  been  applied 
in  a saturated  condition  will  not  stretch  further 
or  become  loose  in  the  water  nor  with  wear  . . . 
dried  it  will  be  as  tight  as  a drum  head. 

And  now  the  last  which  should  have  been 
first  ...  the  rawhide  loop  for  the  elastic  or 
the  swivel  snap.  Obvious  enough.  Before  appli- 


cation of  the  cord  wrapping,  cut  slots  on  either 
side  the  flat  of  the  handle,  in  length  perhaps 
one-half  inch,  starting  flush  with  the  butt. 
To  form  the  rawhide  loop,  lay  the  ends  of  the 
material  flush  into  the  slots  and  fasten  with  a 
single  brass  brad  on  either  side.  The  cord 
wrapping  and  leather  collar  will  ultimately 
more  securely  seal  the  whole. 

And  now  perhaps  this  thesis  may  have  run 
a bit  beyond  the  excusable  in  length.  If  so, 
there  happened  a lot  of  varied  angles  to  canvass 
and  neither  in  the  preceding  edition  nor  in 
this  appendix  was  it  my  intent  to  promise  en- 
tertainment. Rather  with  all  sincerity,  the 
discussions  shall  have  offered  a few  hints  of 
helpfulness  for  those  who  may  elect  to  insure 
thereby.  True,  many  may  have  a better  means 
of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions  . . . even 
saner,  safer,  easier,  handier  methods  . . . but 
in  general  such  as  detailed  have  proven  effective 
for  the  correspondent  and  a more  worthy 
approach  avails  of  little  to  the  proletariat  un- 
less properly  retailed  thereto.  In  the  interests 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  tackle  husbanding, 
those  with  the  better  method  should  step  for- 
ward. 

Tight  lines  down  through  the  dreary  months 
ahead,  whilst  Old  King  Winter  fumes  outside 
and  Jap  guns  crackle  even  more  ominously  out 
across  the  no  longer  peaceful  Pacific.  Do  not 
wait  until  mid-March  to  pick  over  that  angling 
duffel.  Without  jocularity,  without  hypocrisy, 
without  frill  and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
insincerity,  I admonish  . . . Save  what  you 
have!  Buy  only  what  you  need!  Think  of  the 
personal  needs  first,  as  a matter  of  self  preserva- 
tion, but  of  the  other  fellow  too.  Impoverish, 
salvage,  conserve,  rehabilitate,  husband  . . . 
these  are  the  watchwords  of  the  hour! 


WARDEN  ADDRESSES  ROTARIANS 

At  the  Rotary  club  meeting  yesterday,  Ross 
C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville,  the  enforcement  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  gave  a 
talk  which  held  the  undivided  interest  of  every 
man  who  heard  him.  He  gave  a brief  history 
of  the  State  Fish  Commission  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  in  1873  down  to  the  present  time 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  first  hatchery 
was  located  in  Marietta  in  Lancaster  County. 

Appropriations  to  the  Fish  Commission  by 
the  legislature  in  the  early  days  were  very  small. 
In  1921  $20,000  a year  was  appropriated  with 
$5,000  of  it  for  warden’s  services.  Since  the 
first  licensing  law  went  into  effect,  the  activities 
of  the  Game  Commission  have  become  in- 
creasingly large. 

One  item  of  which  Mr.  Bailey  spoke  was 
particularly  interesting  to  the  older  men  present. 
He  stated  that  the  records  show  that  in  1894 
each  of  the  following  men  received  1200  brook 
trout  fry:  F.  E.  Windsor,  C.  H.  Smith,  T. 
Messner,  F.  E.  Reed,  T.  J.  Foley,  J.  H.  Fuell- 
hart,  H.  P.  Hunter,  H.  A.  Kitchen,  L.  M. 
Ridelsperger,  J.  L.  Odonnell,  H.  P.  Ridel- 
sperger,  A.  C.  Merck,  G.  Noyes,  A.  Hertzel. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Bailey 
asked  his  auditors  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  in- 
terrupt him  any  time  with  questions,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  questions  were  asked, 
to  all  of  which  he  had  the  answers. 

A number  of  local  men  were  guests  and 
two  visiting  Rotarians  were  present,  one 
from  Sheffield,  and  the  other  from  Titusville. 

— Warren  Timex  Mirror 


An  observing  alien  remarks  that  over  here 
everybody  tries  to  talk,  and  nobody  wants  to 
listen. 


TROUT  ON  THE  FLY 

By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 

THE  Rodmaker  is  a genius;  that  is,  he  is 
magnificent  at  his  specialty,  and  a dope  at 
everything  else.  You  might  expect  a trained 
scientist  and  precision  workman  to  be  accurate,  .< 
orderly  and  well-organized  in  everything  he 
does,  but  that  would  only  be  because  you  do  not 
know  the  Rodmaker.  When  he  wants  a particu- 
lar tool,  he  has  to  send  a terrier  into  the  two-foot 
layer  of  junk  on  his  workbench  to  find  it. 

The  Rodmaker  is  a good  fisherman,  but,  just 
as  shoemakers’  children  never  have  shoes,  he 
never  has  a decent  rod.  He  uses  hybrids  made 
up  of  odd  joints  from  various  deceased  rods,  and 
his  lines  are  the  sadly  worn  ones  which  he  uses  to 
test  his  products  by  casting  with  them  on  the 
cement  road  in  front  of  his  house.  His  waders 
always  leak,  his  shoes  lack  essential  hobnails, 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  using  a creel  or  bag  for 
his  accessories. 

He  climbs  into  my  car  with  an  untidy  aggrega- 
tion of  tangled  leaders,  flies  in  envelopes  or  little 
tin  boxes,  line  grease,  scissors,  etc.  heaped  in  his 
arms  and  clutched  against  his  stomach.  He 
pours  this  junk  into  the  back  seat,  from  which 
it  soon  bounces  to  the  floor  and  spreads  all  over 
the  car.  I find  odd  articles  in  nooks  and  crannies  ; 
for  a week  after  each  trip  with  him. 

The  time  we  went  to  fish  a certain  Pennsyl- 
vania stream,  he  capped  the  climax  by  forgetting 
his  waders  and  we  had  to  make  a tour  of  farm- 
houses until  he  could  buy  a second-hand  pair  of 
rubber  boots.  But  finally,  by  caddying  for  him 
diligently,  I got  his  rod  rigged,  hung  his  landing 
net  around  his  neck,  greased  his  line  and  headed 
him  into  the  stream. 

Now  the  Rodmaker,  naturally,  wore  pants, 
and  like  all  pants,  they  were  fastened  down  the 
front  with  buttons  so  a man  could  get  into  them. 
But  this  was  indeed  a sad  pair  of  pants.  Not 
only  was  the  afterdeck  shiny  and  the  knees 
baggy,  but  the  Rodmaker  had  gotten  into  them 
so  often  that  the  buttonholes  were  worn  out. 
The  bottom  button  just  refused  to  stay  buttoned, 
and  thereby  hung,  not  only  a tale  but  a fish. 

On  his  first  cast  he  hooked  a fish  which  went 
downstream  so  fast  that  the  Rodmaker  had  to 
gallop  after  it,  yelping  with  excitement  and  slip- 
ping around  on  the  stones  in  his  oversized,  slip- 
pery boots  until  he  looked  like  an  amateur  on 
the  tightrope.  I followed  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
spectacle  when  he  fell  in. 

But  he  didn’t,  and  finally  brought  his  fish 
rolling  to  the  surface.  He  grabbed  his  net,  and 
then  the  expression  on  his  face  was  worth  paying 
admission  and  amusement  tax  to  see.  The  net 
was  tangled  around  the  bottom  pants  button; 
the  more  he  twisted  the  cords,  the  tighter  he 
wound  them,  and  when  he  jerked  frantically, 
neither  net  nor  button  would  yield. 

The  fish  showed  signs  of  reviving,  so  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do.  (Yeah,  my  net  was  still 
back  in  the  car.)  The  Rodmaker  did  it;  he  squat- 
ted on  his  heels  until  his  back  piazza  dipped  deep 
into  the  cold  water  and  the  rim  of  his  net  was 
submerged.  He  raised  his  rod  high,  and  as  far 
back  as  he  could  reach,  and  then  leaned  back- 
ward desperately  to  lead  the  fish  over  the  net. 
He  raised  the  rim,  dropped  his  rod  in  order  to 
clutch  the  top  of  the  net  with  both  hands  so  the 
fish  couldn’t  escape,  and  then  fell  on  his  back  in 
the  stream.  He  got  up  with  a 2 pound,  12 
ounce  brown  trout  still  in  the  net. 

The  next  time  I fished  with  the  Rodmaker,  he 
had  a new  pair  of  fishing  pants.  They  have  a 
zipper  on  the  front. 


Lack  of  ability  is  compensated  for  by  an  excess 
of  generosity — in  dishing  out  advice  and  criticism. 


NOW  ALL  WE  NEED  ARE 
GIFTS  FOR  GRAND MA  AND 
GRANDPA-  AUNT  HET  - COUSIN 
JULIE -SIS-  THELMA- 
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I WONDER  IF  I 
COULD  GET  OFF 
THE  NIGHT  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS)  TO 
GO  FISHING? 
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Wnt  “angler”  for  Christmas 

Some  of  our  friends  and  all  the  members  of  our  families  deserve  more  than  a card 
for  Christmas.  The  selection  of  a practical  Christmas  present,  which  will  be  enjoyed 
and  appreciated,  often  presents  a problem.  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  an  ideal 
gift  for  a fisherman.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a fisherman  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  the  property  owners  from  whose  land  we  angle. 

An  appropriate  Christmas  card  advising  the  recipient  of  the  gift  will  be  mailed 
from  this  office  shortly  before  Christmas  for  those  desiring  to  give  the  Angler  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  The  name  and  address  of  the  donor  will  be  placed  on  this  card. 

Twelve  times  each  year  a friend  can  be  reminded  of  your  Christmas  thought  when 
an  issue  of  the  Angler  arrives  in  the  mail. 

The  magazine  is  written  about  Pennsylvania  fishing,  by  Pennsylvanians,  for  Penn- 
sylvanians. The  staff  of  contributors  is  composed  of  specialists  in  the  respective 
branches  of  angling,  all  of  whom  qualify  as  authorities.  Some  are  experts  who  enjoy 
a nation-wide  reputation.  Our  goal  is  to  make  the  magazine  as  instructive,  interest- 
ing, and  entertaining  as  possible  and  to  keep  the  fishermen  well  advised  as  to  the 
activity  of  their  Board. 

A week  never  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  enthusiastic  letters  from  readers  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  this  publication.  Many  look  upon  it  as  the  finest  angling  magazine 
available  even  though  it  costs  less  than  5 cents  a copy. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
“Pennsylvania  Angler,"  which  is  to  be  a Christmas  present  to 

Name 

(Print  Name) 

Street  and  Number. 

City 

From:  Name 

Street  and  Number 
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